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A   CENTURY'S   STRUGGLE   FOR   SILVER. 

When  the  articles  of  Confederation  went  into  force  in  the  month 
of  March,  1781,  the  Continental  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
existence,  was  given  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof.  The  need  of  such  regulation  was  great;  for  there  was  at 
that  day  no  national  coinage;  no  uniform  circulating  medium,  no 
legal  tender,  no  common  money  of  account.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
along  the  seaboard  the  currency  was  composed  of  paper  bills  put  out 
by  the  States  and  confined  in  circulation  to  the  limits  of  the  States 
wherein  they  were  printed;  of  loan  office  certificates,  indents  and 
continental  notes  issued  by  authority  of  Congress  and  passing  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  discount  at  different  places ;  and  to  some  extent  of 
specie  made  up  of  the  coins  of  England,  France,  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Back  from  the  seaboard  and  especially  along  the  frontier  debts 
were  generally  paid  in  produce  or  lumber ;  barter  was  the  chief  me- 
dium of  exchange;  and,  if  any  standard  of  value  existed,  it  was  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  gallon  of  whiskey;  a  bundle  of  skins,  or  a 
hundredweight  of  tobacco.  The  money  of  account  used  by  the  Con- 
gress was  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  and  its  fractions.  The  money  of 
account  used  by  the  States,  the  merchants  and  the  people  was  the 
pound  and  its  fractions.  But  neither  the  pound  nor  the  dollar  had  a 
common  value  the  country  over,  for  each  expressed  a  very  different 
value  in  New  England  and  in  New  York ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
South.  To  make  matters  worse,  not  a  doubloon  nor  a  moidore,  not 
a  guinea  nor  a  crown,  not  a  joe,  not  a  sixpence,  not  a  gold  or  silver 
coin  of  any  denomination  passed  current  by  tale;  for  all  had  been  so 
clipped  or  plugged  that  no  one  would  take  them  save  by  weight. 
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To  cure  the  evils  produced  by  so  disordered  a  currency  and  re- 
place it  gradually  by  a  national  and  uniform  circulating  medium  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  was  not  accoraplislied  in  fifty  years.  The  work 
however  was  begun  in  1782  by  the  Continental  Congress  calling  on 
its  Superintendent  of  Finance  to  report  a  table  of  rates  at  which  for- 
eign coins  should  be  received  at  the  post  offices  and  the  treasury,  for 
as  Congress  could  not  lay  a  tax  of  any  kind  no  federal  custom  houses 
existed.  Eobert  Morris  was  Secretary  of  Finance  and  instead  of 
merely  reporting  a  table  of  rates,  he  took  occasion  to  lay  before  Con- 
gress some  wholesome  advice  on  the  subject  of  a  national  currency. 
He  told  it  that  credit  could  not  be  established,  that  business  could 
not  flourish,  that  industrial  enterprises  could  not  be  securely  carried 
on  till  a  uniform  currency  existed ;  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  a 
table  of  the  relative  values  of  foreign  coins,  but  a  standard  of  our 
own  by  which  in  future  to  estimate  them;  in  a  word  a  national 
coinage. 

Having  heai'd  the  report  Congress  took  no  action.  But  the  idea 
was  not  abandoned  and  by  1786  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  a  unit 
had  been  chosen,  the  names  and  denomination  of  many  of  our  present 
coins  selected,  and  an  ordinance  passed  establishing  a  mint  and  regu- 
lating the  alloy  of  coin.  The  ordinance  however  was  never  put 
into  force.  The  balance  of  trade  was  heavily  against  the  States.  To 
settle  this  balance  the  foreign  coins  were  gathered  up  and  shipped  to 
London,  and  the  people,  stripped  of  every  kind  of  circulating  medium, 
forced  a  majority  of  the  States  to  again  put  forth  paper  money,  and 
brought  on  that  dreadful  era  of  force  acts  and  tender  laws,  depreciated 
paper  and  token  money,  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  Con- 
federation. Abandoning  all  attempts  under  these  circumstances  to 
coin  the  precious  metals,  the  Board  of-  Treasury  acting  under  an  ordi- 
nance of  Congress  contracted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  few  copper 
cents  which,  bearing  date  1787,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  collectors  under  the  name  of  "  Fugios. " 

"With  the  establishment  of  government  under  the  Constitution, 
Congress  once  more  returned  to  the  subject  of  a  national  coinage,  and, 
in  1791,  after  listening  to  the  famous  report  of  Hamilton,  ordered 
that  a  mint  be  established  and  that  Washington  secure  such  artists 
and  such  machines  as  might  be  necessary.  One  year  later  another 
act  specified  the  officers  of  the  mint,  established  the  unit,  fixed  the 
standard  of  fineness  and  named  the  coins  that  were  to  be  struck. 
Gold,  silver  and  copper,  the  law  provided,  were  to  be  coined  with- 
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out  charge  for  all  cornel's  in  the  order  of  their  arrival ;  the  gold  into 
eagles,  half  eagles  and  quarter  eagles ;  the  silver  into  dollars,  half 
dollare,  quarter  dollars,  dimes  and  half  dimes ;  the  copper  into  cents 
and  half  cents. 

Having  thus  provided  for  a  bimetallic  currency  the  law  further 
ordered  that  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  should  be  fifteen  to 
one,  or  that  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  should  have  the 
same  legal  value  as  one  pound  of  pure  gold.  The  unit  was  the  silver 
dollar,  and  into  it  were  to  go  371^  grains  of  pure  or  416  grains  of 
standard  silver. 

Though  the  law  was  passed  in  April  such  haste  was  made  to  carry 
it  out  that  by  October  a  site  had  been  procured  in  Philadelphia,  a 
mint  (the  first  public  building  erected  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) had  been  put  up,  and  the  coinage  of  silver  half  dimes  had 
begun.  Some  cents  and  half  cents  were  struck  in  1793 ;  but  the 
serious  work  of  coinage  did  not  begin  till  October,  1794.  The  treas- 
ury having  no  authority  to  purchase  bullion,  the  mint  was  forced  to 
depend  on  individuals  and  the  treasury  for  a  supply  of  bullion  or 
foreign  coins.  This  supply  proved  trivial  and  irregular.  As  neither 
gold  nor  silver  was  mined  in  the  country  no  private  interest  existed 
eager  to  avail  itself  of  the  free  coinage  offered  by  the  mint.  As 
foreign  coin  still  circulated  freely  from  hand  to  hand  and  were  still  a 
legal  tender  for  government  dues  merchants  were  under  no  induce- 
ment to  turn  them  in  for  recoinage.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
it  is  true  was  in  duty  bound  to  send  every  piece  of  foreign  coin  re- 
ceived on  payment  of  dues  to  the  mint  to  be  recoined  before  it  again 
passed  into  circulation.  But  each  succeeding  Secretary  so  flatly  re- 
fused to  obey  the  law,  that  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
mint  not  a  dollar  had  been  coined  on  account  of  the  Government. 

The  chief  supplies  were  the  banks.  Indeed  it  was  from  one  of  them 
— the  Bank  of  Maryland — that  the  first  deposit  of  silver  was  received 
in  July,  1794.  It  consisted  of  French  coin  worth  §80,715,  and  from 
the  same  dollars  and  half  dollars  were  struck  and  returned  to  the 
treasury  in  October.  In  coining  them  the  Director  deliberately  and 
wilfully  disobeyed  the  law.  Believing  that  the  prescribed  standard 
would  debase  the  coin  and  cause  it  to  turn  black  when  used,  he  had 
recommended  that  a  change  be  made  and  that  for  every  nine  parts 
pure  silver  there  should  be  one  part  alloy.  Confident  that  his  recom- 
mendation would  be  approved,  he  had  ordered  the  dollars  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  new  standard,   and  was  not  a  little  chagrined 
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when,  a  year  later,  Congress  having  given  no  heed  to  his  suggestion, 
he  was  forced  to  coin  according  to  the  old  law.  Meantime  every  de- 
positor whose  silver  had  been  used  had  suffered  a  loss.  Each  did,  it 
is  true,  receive  back  all  his  silver;  but  he  received  less  dollars  than 
he  was  legally  entitled  to.  One  such  sufferer  applied  to  Congress  for 
relief;  but  his  claim  was  disallowed.  When  the  first  silver  coin  was 
delivered  at  the  Treasury  in  1794,  the  President,  as  the  law  required, 
issued  his  proclamation  declaring  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  October, 
1797,  all  silver  coins  of  foreign  mints,  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  alone 
excepted,  should  cease  to  be  legal  tender.  Some  half  eagles  made 
from  gold  bullion  deposited  by  a  Boston  merchant,  having  been  sent 
to  the  Treasury  in  July,  1795,  a  like  proclamation  was  issued  con- 
cerning foreign  gold  coin,  and  the  day  seemed  near  when  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  have  a  national  coinage  of  their  own. 

But  when  the  prescribed  time  expired  eagles  and  dollars,  dimes  and 
half  dimes  were  almost  as  scarce  as  if  no  mint  existed.     The  reason 
is  plain.     The  administration  was  trying  to  do  what  no  power  has. 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  doing, — it  was  trying  to  put  in  circulation,  side 
by  side,  a  sound  and  an  unsound  currency.     The  foreign  coins,  old, 
worn,  clipped  and  light  of  weight  drove  out  the  new  American  dollars 
and  eagles  which,  sound  and  of  full  weight,  were  of  far  more  value 
as  a  commodity  in  foreign  markets,  than  as  a  circulating  medium  at 
home.     They  were,  therefore,  exported  in  such  numbers  that  enough 
could  not  be  had  to  pay  the  dues  of  merchants  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  in  1798  the  law  was  suspended  and  foreign  coins  remained  a 
legal  tender  till  1802.     But  the  exportation  of  our  coin  still  went  on,, 
and  when  1802  came  the  country  was  as  far  as  ever  from  enjoying 
a  metallic  currency  of  its  own.     Popular  sentiment  meantime  turned 
strongly  against  the  mint.     It  was  denounced  as  another  of  the  many- 
costly  and  useless  pieces  of  political  machinery  saddled  on  the  people 
by  the  Federalist  party.     "This  mint,"  it  was  said  in  1800,  "has 
been  seven  years  in  existence,  yet  the  entire  output  of  coins,  gold, 
silver  and  copper,  is  short  of  $2,600,000,  while  the  cost  of  making 
them  has  exceeded  $200,000.     To  coin  ten  dollars  entails  an  outlay 
of  one  dollar,  and  when  the  ten  are  coined  half  of  them  are  instantly 
gathered  up  and  shipped  to  London  as  bullion.     For  the  few  pieces 
which  remain  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  banks,  we  pay  accordingly 
twenty  per  cent  of  their  value  for  the  privilege  of  trying  to  have  a 
national  coinage.     The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.     The  burden  is 
too  great  to  be  borne. "     In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  the  pojjular 
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feeling  was  so  strongly  reflected  that  in  ISOO  a  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  mint,  and  in  1802  a  bill  was  passed  closing 
it.  To  this,  however,  the  Senate  would  not  agree  and  for  twenty-six 
years  the  mint  was  continued  by  a  long  series  of  acts  running  from 
one  to  five  years.     Not  till  1828  was  it  permanently  established. 

That  the  evils  of  an  unsound  currency  and  the  absence  of  a  national 
coinage  was  so  little  felt  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  credit  currency  supplied  by  the  banks  then  rapidly  springing  up 
all  over  the  country.  Each  gave  to  the  people  of  its  neighborhood 
a  proper  medium  which  was  in  no  danger  of  exportation,,  which  passed 
readily  from  hand  to  hand,  and  was  far  more  portable  than  specie, 
while  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  furnished  what  came  very  near 
to  being  a  uniform  circulating  medium.  With  branches  in  every 
important  city  in  the  country  ready  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie ; 
with  every  tax  collector,  every  customs  collector  ready  to  take  them 
in  payment  of  government  dues,  the  five  millions  of  bills  the  bank 
put  out  were  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  readily  as  the 
national  bank  notes  of  the  present  day.  But  when,  in  1811,  Con- 
gress refused  to  recharter  the  Bank,  scores  of  state  institutions  sprang 
up  to  take  its  place.  The  country  was  flooded  with  paper  money 
far  exceeding  in  amount  the  sjDecie  in  the  country.  Redemption  was 
not  possible  and,  in  the  troubled  days  of  the  war,  every  bank  along  the 
seaboard  from  Albany  to  Savannah  suspended  specie  payments.  Ex- 
change was  destroyed.  The  Federal  Treasury,  unable  to  move  its 
money  from  the  place  of  collection  to  the  place  of  expenditure,  was 
reduced  to  bankruptcy,  and  the  days  of  barter  and  token  money  re- 
turned. Firmly  convinced  that  a  credit  currency  which  did  not  rest 
and  was  not  redeemable  in  specie  was  worse  than  none,  the  people 
cried  out  for  a  national  bank,  and  in  1816  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "  regulating  the 
currency. "  But  specie  must  be  had  on  which  to  rest  its  paper,  and 
to  bring  back  specie  certain  foreign  coins  were,  in  1816,  once  more 
made  legal  tender,  and  remained  so,  the  gold  till  1819;  the  silver 
till  1827. 

Food  distress  in  Europe  changed  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  specie  came  back  in  great  quantity  and  some  relief 
was  given  to  the  banks  and  the  Treasury.  But  the  people  gained 
nothing  for  the  dearth  of  small  change  went  on.  Without  the  slightest 
authority  by  law  the  director  of  the  mint  had  coined  no  silver  dollars 
since  1804,  no  quarter  dollars  since  1808,  no  dimes  since  1810  save 
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a  few  in  1811,  and  1814,  and  no  half  dimes  since  1806.  Dollar  bank 
bills  torn  in  two  and  four  pieces,  tickets  of  1,  G;^,  10,  12^,  25  and  50 
cents  in  value  and  issued  by  individuals,  by  stage  comjDanies,  by 
mayors  of  cities,  by  corporations  of  every  sort,  constituted  the  money 
with  which  the  people  transacted  the  business  of  the  market  place  and 
the  shop.  To  make  matters  worse  the  Bank  of  England  in  1819  re- 
sumed specie  payments  after  a  suspension  of  twenty-six  years,  and 
the  tide  of  specie  again  turned  strongly  towards  London.  First  went 
our  gold  pieces,  which  were  so  under-valid  that  $4:.  56  in  coin  contained 
as  much  gold  as  an  English  sovereign.  Next  went  our  silver,  driven 
out  by  the  debased  and  worn  products  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
mints.  Gold  pow  disappeared  not  only  from  sight,  but  from  the 
vaults  of  the  banks,  and  from  1819  to  1834  the  circulating  medium 
of  our  country  became  a  credit  currency  based  on  foreign  coins.  The 
mint  indeed  continued  year  by  year  to  turn  out  its  coin,  and  during 
these  years,  $25,000,000  in  round  numbers  in  silver  and  $4,500,000 
in  gold  pieces  were  struck.  But  nine  tenths  of  them  were  sent  away 
or  melted  as  bullion. 

This  state  of  affairs  called  forth  much  discussion,  many  reports, 
many  plans  of  relief,  but  no  legislation.  At  one  time  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  thought  seriously  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  specie  by  law.  At  another  it  was  proposed  to  cut  down  the 
weight  of  the  monetary  unit  and  make  American  coin  worth  more  for 
use  at  home  than  for  shipment  abroad.  Session  after  session  how- 
ever went  by  and  nothing  was  done  till  1834.  The  promoters  of  a 
new  industry  then  came  forward  and  turned  discussion  into  action. 
The  United  States  had  become  a  gold  producing  country,  and  though 
the  amount  mined  (about  $678,000  in  1832  and  $868,000  in  1833) 
seems  small  in  these  days,  it  was  enough  to  call  for  legislation.  Such 
a  yield  it  was  feared  would  lower  the  price.  To  keep  up  the  price  a 
market  must  be  found,  and  this  market  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  by  putting  gold  coin  into  circulation. 
The  time  was  most  favorable.  The  long  struggle  waged  by  Jackson 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  practically  over.  His  tri- 
umphant re-election  in  1833  made  certain  the  end  of  the  Bank. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  bills  which  for  twenty  years  had  been  the 
real  circulating  medium  of  the  country  were  soon  to  be  called  in.  The 
place  of  this  paper  must  be  supplied,  and  over  the  kind  of  money  that 
should  replace  it  a  lively  contest  now  took  place.  On  the  one  side 
were  the  friends  of  the  state  banks,  the  paper  money  men,  the  infla- 
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tionists  as  they  -would  be  called  in  our  day.  On  the  other  side  were 
the  enemies  of  the  old  bank,  the  friends  of  Jackson,  the  hard  money 
men,  the  advocates  of  a  national  coinage,  the  producers  of  gold. 
Led  on  by  Thomas  Benton,  they  won  and  placed  on  the  statute  book 
the  Gold  Coin  Act  of  IS'S-i.  The  wish  and  purpose  of  "  old  Bullion, " 
as  his  admirers  delighted  to  call  him,  was  to  stoj)  the  impoi*t:itiou  of 
gold  coin ;  to  restore  gold  and  silver  money  of  foreign  nations  to 
its  former  circulation  within  the  United  States;  and  to  make  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  instrumental  in  establishing  gold 
and  silver  as  the  common  currency  of  the  country.  The  Jaw  of  1834 
was  intended  to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  to  accomplish 
it  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  eagle,  half  eagle  and  quarter  eagle 
and  so  raising  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  to  1  to  1G.002.  Just 
what  this  act  was  exj^ected  to  do  was  well  expressed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Globe,  the  organ  of  the  administration.  "  A  gi-eat  stream  of 
gold,"  said  the  Globe,  "  will  flow  up  the  Mississippi  Eiver  from  New 
Orleans,  and  diffuse  itself  all  over  the  great  west.  Nearly  all  the 
gold  coinage  of  the  New  World  will  come  to  the  United  States. 
This  will  fill  the  west  with  doubloons  and  half -joes,  and  in  eight  or 
nine  months  from  this  time,  every  substantial  citizen  will  have  a  long 
silken  purse  with  fine  open  net  work,  through  the  interstices  of  which 
yellow  gold  will  shine  and  glisten.  Every  substantial  man  and  every 
substantial  man's  wife  and  daughter  will  travel  on  gold. "  Unhappily 
this  fond  expectation  was  not  realized.  The  mint  indeed,  went  hard 
to  work  and  in  six  years  turned  out  nearly  §18,000,000  of  what  the 
people  called  "  Benton  mint-drops"  and  "  Jackson  yellow-boys. "  But 
the  ratio  proved  a  false  one;  silver  had  been  under-rated,  and  in  its 
turn  took  flight.  Then  began,  in  1840,  that  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  silver  which  from  that  day  to  this  has  never  been  inter- 
rupted save  in  '43,  in  '46,  and  in  '61.  When  the  fifties  were  reached 
matters  had  become  so  bad  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the 
fractional  silver  coins  in  circulation.  Debased  as  they  were,  they 
had  far  more  value  as  bullion  than  as  change,  and  they  too,  left  us, 
and  by  1853  silver  was  practically  demonetized  by  the  working  of 
the  law  of  1834  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

In  1853,  therefore,  came  the  second  great  change  in  our  cun-ency 
laws  by  which  the  weight  of  fractional  coins  was  lessened  materially, 
and  their  free  coinage  stopped.  Henceforth  halves  and  quarters, 
dimes  and  half  dimes  were  made  solely  on  government  account  and 
sold  for  gold  in  sums  of  81 00.     This  sufficed  for  twenty  years,  when 
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new  legislation  became  necessary.  The  act  was  passed  in  1873, 
when  not  a  coin  had  been  in  circulation  for  eleven  years,  and  was 
rather  a  codification  of  existing  laws  than  new  legislation.  All  the 
provisions  of  sixty-odd  acts  relating  to  the  mint,  to  its  branches,  to 
the  assay  office,  to  the  coinage,  passed  since  1792  were  arranged, 
classified,  simplified,  stripped  of  all  inconsistencies  and  embodied  in 
one  statute.  As  to  the  coinage  three  changes  were  made.  The  bronze 
two  cent  piece,  authorized  in  1864  but  never  popular;  the  three  cent 
silver  piece  (not  the  three  cent  nickel)  authorized  in  1851  and  so  little 
known  that  few  persons  now  living  could  describe  it  from  memory ; 
the  half  dime  and  the  dollar  were  dropped  from  the  list  of  coins. 
The  silver  dollar  may  be  said  never  to  have  been  in  circulation. 
From  the  day  the  first  specimens  came  from  the  mint  the  dollars  were 
the  rarest  of  our  coins;  for  they  were  shipped  year  after  year  to  the 
West  Indies.  Finding  that  none  of  them  remained  at  home  the  ad- 
ministration ordered  that  no  more  should  be  struck  and  in  March, 
1804,  their  coinage  ceased  for  thirty-five  years.'  In  1839  they  began 
to  be  made  again ;  but  the  Gold  Coinage  Act  of  1834  slowly  demone- 
tized silver;  the  premium  on  the  dollar  rose  to  $1.03  in  gold,  and 
Congress,  seeing  that  the  mint  was  a  mere  machine  for  turning  silver 
into  a  convenient  form  for  exportation,  sanctioned  the  request  that  the 
coinage  of  dollars  be  discontinued.  At  the  same  time  a  great  inno- 
vation was  made,  and  a  new  coin  ordered,  not  for  circulation,  but  for 
shipment. 

Want  of  a  mint  in  China  had  left  that  empire  dependent  on  the 
coins  of  foreign  nations,  and  of  such  coins  none  found  so  ready  a 
circulation  as  the  dollars  of  Mexico  and  Spain.  It  was  in  such 
pieces  that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  were  remitted  by  Ameri- 
can merchants  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  a  purchase  which  seemed 
quite  unnecessary  now  that  the  mines  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  were 
producing  more  silver  than  the  country  could  well  consume.  The 
act  of  1873,  therefore,  provided  that  any  owner  of  bullion  might  de- 
posit it  at  any  mint  and,  after  paying  all  charges,  receive  either  bars 
or  "  trade  dollars"  weighing  420  grains  Troy.  By  a  piece  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  Congress  these  new  coins  were  made  a  legal 
tender  in  sums  not  greater  than  five  dollars.  But  as  each  one  cost 
much  more  than  a  dollar  to  make,  none  were  used  as  money  in  our 
country  till  after.  1876.  In  that  year  the  legal  tender  quality  was 
taken  away.     The  cost  of  manufacturing,   however,  was  then  less 

1  321  were  numbered  in  1805  and  1,000  in  1836. 
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ttan  a  dollar,  the  country  was  about  to  return  to  specie  payments,  the 
people  seemed  willing  to  take  the  dollars  at  their  face  value,  and 
owners  of  mines  found  it  most  profitable  to  hurry  their  silver  to  the 
mint  to  be  turned  into  trade  dollars.  Such  was  the  rush  that  in 
1877,  more  than  13,000,000  of  them  were  struck.  This  was  twice 
as  large  as  the  output  of  any  previous  year,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  greatly  surpassed  in  the  next  twelve  months  had  not  the 
act  of  February  28,  1878,  forbidden  further  coinage.  A  few  hun- 
dreds were  it  is  true  issued  each  year  till  1883  when  35,965,924 
trade  dollars  had  gone  from  the  mint.  Four  fifths  of"  them  were 
either  exported  or  used  in  the  arts.  One  fifth  (7,689,036)  after  pass- 
ing about  as  token  money,  till  no  postmaster  would  take  them  in 
payment  of  stamps,  till  no  bank  would  receive  them  on  deposit,  till 
no  car  conductor  would  accept  them  for  fares,  till  no  shopkeeper 
would  take  them  save  at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  they  were  at  last 
rejected  by  the  people,  were  purchased  by  syndicates  and  redeemed 
by  the  government  in  1887  at  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  five  years  during  which  the  trade  dollar  act  remained  on  the 
statute  books  were  years  full  of  the  most  unforeseen  and  startling 
events.  Abroad,  Germany,  aided  by  the  payment  of  the  French  in- 
demnity, changed  her  currency  from  silver  to  gold.  Nation  after 
nation  ceased  to  coin  silver,  and  even  in  India  and  in  China  the  de- 
mand for  it  fell  off.  At  home,  meantime,  the  production  of  the 
mines  went  on  steadily  increasing,  doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling, 
and  pulling  down  the  market  value  from  $1.30  to  $1.12  an  ounce. 
The  silver  states  cried  out  for  relief ;  Congress  responded  and  by  the 
same  act  which  stopped  the  coinage  of  the  "  trade"  dollar  provided 
the  producers  of  silver  with  a  market.  Under  the  new  law  the  Secre- 
tary was  commanded  to  buy  each  month  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  million  dollars  worth  of  silver  and  have  it  coined  into 
standard  silver  dollars,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  amount.  Then 
began  our  silver  era  and  our  first  serious  struggle  for  bimetallism. 
Year  by  year  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-eight  millions  of  "  cart 
wheel  dollars"  were  struck  till  at  the  close  of  twelve  years  more  than 
350,000,000  had  been  manufactured.  That  the  people  would  will- 
ingly handle  so  vast  a  quantity  of  so  heavy  and  clumsy  a  coin  was 
never  expected.  For  convenience,  therefore,  the  law  provided  for 
the  deposit  of  the  dollars  (when  made)  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  issue  in  place  of  them  of  silver  certificates  which  should  be 
receivable  for  customs,  taxes  and  all  public  dues  and  when  so  received 
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might  be  re-issued.  Under  the  workings  of  the  law  some  60,000,000 
of  the  silver  dollars  were  sent  out  into  circulation.  Of  the  remainder, 
a  part  is  held  for  the  redemption  of  the  silver  certificates  which  now 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  paper  currency  in  the  pockets  of  our 
people,  while  a  part  lies  idle  in  the  Treasur)^ 

Great  as  was  the  consumption  of  silver  in  this  way  it  still  proved 
of  small  avail.  The  yield  of  the  mines  went  on  increasing.  The 
price  went  on  falling  and  in  1890  another  and  more  stringent  remedy 
was  tried.  By  the  act  of  July  14,  1890, — the  ever  famous  "  Sherman 
act," — the  Secretary  is  compelled  to  buy  each  month  4,500,000 
ounces  of  silver,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered  at  less  than 
$1.29  per  ounce,  and  pay  for  it  in  Treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed 
on  demand  in  gold  or  silver  as  the  Secretary  shall  judge  fit.  Notes 
so  issued  are  legal  tender  at  their  face  value  for  all  debts  public  and 
private,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and, 
when  redeemed,  may  be  again  re-issued. 

The  present  year  completes  the  century  since  the  mint  was  fairly 
established  and  began  the  work  of  making  coin.  A  review  of  that 
century  makes  clear  to  us  that  the  first  great  currency  question  with 
which  the  country  had  to  deal  was  whether  there  should  be  a  national 
coinage,  or  a  legalizing  and  rerating  of  the  debased  foreign  coin  of 
pre-revolutionary  days.  The  chartering  of  the  Banks  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rise  of  State  banks  settled  this  question  and  gave  the 
country  a  paper  currency  based  on  foreign  coin.  The  winding  up  of 
the  second  United  States  bank  and  beginning  of  gold  mining  brought 
up  in  1834  the  second  great  currency  question,  which  was,  shall  the 
money  of  the  country  be  hard  or  soft,  metallic  or  paper?  The  Gold 
Coin  Act  of  1834  was  the  attempt  to  settle  this,  and  brought  on  the 
first  bimetallic  discussion  ever  held  in  Congress.  The  attempt  was 
a  failure.  A  false  ratio  and  the  unexpected  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  demonetized  silver  and  the  fractional  silver  coin  act  of 
1853  marked  the  second  effort  to  preserve  and  remonetize  silver. 
Once  more  the  effort  proved  vain  and  the  acts  of  1873,  1878,  and 
1890  followed. 

John  Bach  McMaster. 


THE   VATICAN   AND   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

I  AM  happy  to  accede  to  the  wisli  of  the  Editor  of  The  Forum 
by  writing  something  concerning  the  present  relations  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  my  reSent  visit  to 
the  Pope. 

There  is  a  slight  eminence  in  Eome  that  can  hardly  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  hill,  which  the  ancient  masters  of  the  world,  in  the 
infancy  of  their  race  and  language,  called  by  a  prophetic  name  that  the 
history  of  nearly  twenty  centuries  has  strangely  verified.  They  called 
this  rising  ground  Mons  Vaticanus,  the  "  oracular  mount, "  or  the 
mountain  of  prophecy.  Since  the  day,  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  when  an  obscure  Galilean  fisherman  was  buried  beneath  its 
soil,  it  has  been  an  object  of  growing  veneration  to  constantly  increas- 
ing millions  of  the  people  of  the  new  faith  and  the  new  hopes  which 
the  Galilean  fisherman  died  to  confirm.  The  majority  of  Christians 
even  to-day,  after  the  tragic  vicissitudes  of  centuries  of  heresies  and 
schisms,  are  bound  by  closest  ties  of  loyalty  and  veneration  to  the 
teaching  and  governing  authority  of  him  who  sits  in  the  fisherman's 
chair  on  that  fated  hill  hard  by  the  fisherman's  tomb.  And  the  far- 
reaching  influences  of  the  mighty  fallen  empire  upon  our  remote 
modem  world — upon  our  politics,  jurisprudence,  art,  langniage,  and 
literature — owe  their  new  and  perpetual  life  to  their  benediction  and 
adaptation  by  the  wider  Christian  commonwealth  of  which  a  Chris- 
tian poet  said,  speaking  of  Christian  Rome — 

"...  Quidquid  non  possidet  arviis 
Relligione  tenet.'" 

No  Student  of  history,  no  lover  of  his  kind,  no  statesman  or  reformer 
can  wisely  ignore  the  stupendous  spiritual  directing  and  governing 
forces  that  radiate  from  the  Vatican. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact,  which  hai'dly  anybody  wiU  wish  to  deny, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  development  of  what  may  be 
called  her  human  side,  as  distinguished  from  her  divinely-given  con- 
stitution, doctrines  and  sacraments,  while  keeping  as  her  semi-living 
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universal  language  the  language  of  the  dead  empire,  has  at  the  same 
time  grown  along  the  lines  of  Roman  imperialism  in  her  government 
and  jurisprudence.  It  might  therefore,  have  seemed  to  those  who 
have  no  faith  in  the  existence  of  an  indestructible  divine  side  of  the 
Church  that  it  required  no  great  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  this 
Roman  Catholic  Church  should  find  a  most  uncongenial  soil  in  the 
great  Republic  and  be  doomed  here  to  sterility  and  speedy  decay. 
The  actual  fact,  in  spite  of  all  defections,  has  been  a  surprise  to  all 
alike.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  only  one  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  Catholics  was 
practically  an  insignificant  and  negligible  quantity.  In  Sadlier's 
"  Catholic  Directory"  for  1893,  we  find  reported  for  the  United  States 
14  archbishops,  73  bishops,  9,338  priests,  2,575  seminarians,  8,431 
churches  and  3,920  chapels  and  stations,  33  seminaries  of  students 
for  the  priesthood,  117  colleges,  644  academies,  3,585  parochial 
schools,  731,385  pupils  in  parochial  schools,  647  charitable  institu- 
tions and  a  Catholic  population  of  8,632,521. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  nothing  seems  more  ludicrous  to 
well  informed  Catholics  than  the  not  uncommon  notion  among  out- 
siders that  good  Catholics  almost  worship  with  idolatrous  veneration 
priests,  bishops  and  the  Pope,  and  that  they  feel  called  upon  as  a 
matter  of  religion  to  accept,  as  if  they  were  something  divine,  the  mere 
policies  and  politics  of  priests,  bishops  or  popes.  The  actual  fact  is, 
vast  numbers  of  Catholics  tolerate,  while  deploring,  what  they  feel  to  be 
the  blunders  or  worse  than  blunders  of  the  human  element  in  the 
Church,  because  they  desire  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  graces  and  blessings 
of  the  divine  element.  While  outsiders  admiringly  or  enviously  de- 
scribe the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  greatest  masterpiece  of 
human  wisdom  in  polity  and  government,  those  who,  not  to  put  it 
irreverently,  may  be  said  to  be  "behind- the  scenes" — clergymen  or 
others  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  well  acquainted  with 
contemporaneous  conditions — laugh  at  the  strange  mistake,  and  assert 
that  the  mere  human  side  of  the  Church  would  utterly  fall  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  if  it  were  not  for  the  profound  faith 
of  clergy  and  laity  alike  in  her  divinity.  But  history  and  contempora- 
neous events  in  our  own  and  in  many  other  lands  show  that  even 
among  Roman  Catholics  toleration  and  endurance  have  their  limits. 

The  flush  of  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  resulting  from 
her  magnificent  spiritual  work  and  the  consequent  increase  of  wealth 
and  temporal  power,   too  often  produce  plethora,  inertness,  loss  of 
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spiritual  power,  stagnation  and  death.  On  the  one  hand,  the  people 
no  longer  see  so  clearly  or  feel  so  forcibly  the  divine  element  strug- 
gling through  the  human  in  the  Church;  and  on  the  other  hand,  abuse 
and  neglect,  exaction  and  oppression  drive  people  already  cold,  in- 
different, or  semi-sceptical,  into  bitter  hatred  and  revolt.  Even  the 
clergy  have  not  been  slow  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  and  despotic 
rule  of  bishops,  in  the  election  of  whom,  both  clergy  and  laity,  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  led  and  fed  and  sometimes  fleeced,  have  had  no 
voice.  Grave  and  excessive  financial  burdens  have  too  often  been 
placed  upon  congregations  by  injudicious  and  inexperienced  pastors 
with  or  without  the  approval  of  injudicious  and  inexperienced  bish- 
ops, and  with  little  or  no  thought  of  consulting  the  congregations. 
Instances  have  not  been  wanting  of  pastors — successful  ones,  too — 
to  whom  the  bitter  complaint  of  Dante  against  the  buffoon  preachers 
of  his  day  might  with  great  appositeness  be  applied,  as  far  as  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  flock  is  concerned :  "  Ed  il  Vangel  si  tace" — 
"  The  Gospel  is  heard  no  more. " 

A  somewhat  natural  tendency  to  lapse,  with  increasing  prosperity, 
from  the  love  of  spiritual  to  the  pursuit  of  more  material  ends,  has 
made  clergymen  and  even  bishops  glory  in  being  mere  successful 
temporal  administrators  and  material  builders,  rather  than  the  spirit- 
ual instructors,  comforters  and  guides  of  their  flock.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  bishops  have  been  made  whose  chief,  if  not  only  qualification, 
was  that  they  were  good  financiers ;  a  qualification  that  St.  Paul  for- 
got to  enumerate  in  the  very  long  list  of  graces,  virtues  and  gifts  that 
he  required  in  a  bishop.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so 
saddening,  to  note  how  the  new-found  zeal  of  certain  priests,  after  they 
had  finished  the  building  of  their  churches,  for  so-called  Catholic  edu- 
cation, arose  from  a  feeling  that  their  occupation  was  gone  if  they  could 
not  find  some  new  excuse  for  dabbling  in  brick  and  mortar  and  finance. 
And,  as  might  be  expected,  even  not  very  intelligent  Catholic  parents 
in  countless  instances  have  been  compelled  by  harsh  evidence  to  feel 
that  they  were  sacrificing  the  temporal  interests  and  the  secular  edu- 
cation of  their  children  to  the  altogether  unreasonable  and  despotic 
coercion  of  their  priests  and  bishops,  who  by  the  threat  of  practical 
excommunication  were  coercing  them  to  send  their  children  to  inferior 
schools.  In  justice  to  many  priests  it  must  be  said,  that  they  have  not 
placed  these  new  and  oppressive  burdens  upon  their  people  spontane- 
ously or  voluntarily,  but  simply  because  they  were  human  enough  to 
yield  to  the  implied  or  actual  threats  of  their  bishops  that  if  they 
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would  not  build  parochial  schools  they  should  be  ejected  from  their 
pastorship.  It  might  be  well  for  these  good  men  to  remember  the 
conviction  of  some  of  the  Christians  of  the  olden  time  as  they  sub- 
mitted to  martyrdom,  that  they  could  preach  ten  times  as  well  with 
their  heads  cut  off  as  with  their  heads  on  their  shoulders. 

The  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church,  while  offering  a 
glittering  temptation  to  the  less  spiritual -minded  to  seek  ecclesiastical 
preferment  in  rectorships  and  bishoprics,  have  very  naturally  caused 
them,  when  successful,  to  prefer  excessively  costly  cathedrals  and 
churches  and  palatial  episcopal  and  pastoral  residences,  as  evidences 
of  their  administrative  success,  to  the  less  tangible  conversion  of  the 
sinning  and  tlie  erring,  the  comforting  of  the  sorrowful,  the  helping 
of  the  poor.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  the 
system  was  adopted  of  having  the  Pope  appoint  bishops  upon  the 
recommendation  of  other  bishops  and  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  clergy  or  the  people.  This  system  may  have 
worked  well  enough  in  the  crude,  early  missionary  stage  of  the 
Church.  But  it  remains  substantially  the  same  to-day;  witness  the 
recent  well-known  fact  of  the  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Brooklyn  of 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  clergy  and  people. 

Ambitioiis  young  men  may,  under  such  a  system,  be  sorely 
tempted  to  think  that  it  is  a  better  thing  for  them  to  please  a  bishop 
or  an  archbishop  by  unworthy  flattery  and  subserviency  and  judicious 
presents  and  attentions  that  are  scarcely-concealed  bribes,  rather  than 
to  try  to  serve  God  single-mindedly,  and  for  God's  sake  to  serve 
God's  people.  Such  a  system  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  spiritual  character  of  the  man  who  is  thus  invested  with 
almost  despotic  powers  and  of  those  who  must  pay  court  to  him  to 
acquire  his  favor  or  to  avoid  his  frowns  or  his  active  persecution. 

Under  this  system  the  bishops  of  the  United  States,  while  pro- 
fessing boundless  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Pope  who  appointed 
them,  but  who  fortunately  for  them  is  four  thousand  miles  away, 
have  had  practically  a  free  hand  to  govern  despotically  both  clergy 
and  people  and  to  lay  upon  them  what  burdens  they  pleased  and  to 
refuse  them  justice  and  even  a  hearing.  Until  very  recently  the 
government  of  the  bishops  in  the  United  States  was  practically  arbi- 
trary, with  no  other  remedy  than  an  appeal  or  recourse  to  Eome.  To 
the  clergy  and  laity  who  felt  aggrieved  it  was  in  most  cases  physically 
impossible  to  make  such  appeal  effectual.     The  distance,  the  loss  of 
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time,  the  expenses  necessary  to  a  j^ersonal  visit,  the  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  attached  to  settling  the  business  by  correspondence, 
made  each  bishop  practically  a  little  Pope  in  his  own  diocese.  Catho- 
lic clergymen  are  supposed  to  be  fairly  well  versed  in  Latin,  but  to 
not  a  few  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  a  correspondence  in  that 
language.  Very  few  of  the  clergy  were  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence  and  procedure,  and  of  these  few  the  majority  would 
avoid  the  ungrateful,  ill-remunerated  and  dangerous  task  of  under- 
taking a  case  against  a  bishop.  One  clergyman,  whom  everybody 
acknowledges  to  be  an  expert  in  canon  law  and  ccclesiasiical  proced- 
ure, has  had  the  courage,  without  regard  to  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences to  himself,  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  clergymen  to 
enable  them  to  procure  a  judicial  hearing  of  their  grievances.  In- 
stead of  winning  the  approval  and  admiration  of  prelates,  he  has  ex- 
cited by  his  generous  conduct  the  antagonism  of  more  than  one  of 
them,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  personal  enemy. 

Some  years  ago  the  Holy  See,  tired  of  complaints,  and  distressed  at 
its  own  inability  to  take  proper  cognizance  of  cases  from  this  country 
and  to  do  prompt  and  substantial  justice,  ordered  the  establishment 
of  some  judicial  forms  through  the  appointment  by  the  bishop  of  a 
committee  of  priests  in  each  diocese,  to  be  called  ''''  judices  causarum, "  or 
judges  of  cases.  But  some  of  the  bishops  were  so  spoiled  by  the  pos- 
session of  despotic  authority  and  were  so  utterly  lacking  in  anything 
like  a  judicial  mind,  that  because  Rome  had  not  expressly  said  that 
a  clergyman  should  be  allowed  to  have  ecclesiastical  counsel,  they 
forbade  the  appearance  in  court  of  such  counsel.  Rome  was  then 
compelled  to  send  an  explicit  instruction  to  the  effect  that  a  clergy- 
man on  trial  should  have  the  benefit  of  counsel,  but  the  instruction 
added  to  the  word  counsel  the  qualifying  phrase,  "  to  be  approved  by 
the  bishop. "  An  outsider  could  hardly  suppose  that  a  bishop  would 
capriciously  or  out  of  mere  spite  against  the  defendant  or  the  counsel 
presented  by  him  reject  as  counsel  the  most  learned  and  reputable 
men  in  his  own  or  neighboring  dioceses,  even  men  known  as  authors 
of  accredited  works  on  canon  law.  Yet  priests  in  trouble  have  re- 
peatedly had  to  endure  the  extraordinary  hardship  of  having  rejected 
by  the  bishop  a  priest  of  his  own  diocese,  the  best  fitted  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  well  fitted  to  act  as  counsel  and  possessing  the  courage 
to  incur  the  bishop's  displeasure  by  consenting  to  act.  In  some  cases 
the  bishop  has  tried  to  coerce  the  defendant  into  accepting  as  counsel 
a  clergyman  of    the  bishop's  choice.     Bishops   high-handedly  and 
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almost  contemptuously  overruled  the  decisions  and  recommendations 
of  the  very  commission  of  judges  appointed  by  themselves;  and  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  prompt  righting  of 
wrongs  and  lifting  of  burdens  were  in  great  measure  frustrated. 
Again,  while  the  appointment  of  bishops  is  made  by  the  Holy  See, 
such  appointment  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  sort  of  close  corporation  of  bishops  of  the  province  who  in 
great  secrecy  make  up  and  send  to  Rome  a  list  of  three  names,  the 
first  and  second  of  which  are  likely  enough  to  be  the  names  of  mere 
favorites  or  private  secretaries  whom  it  is  desired  to  reward  for  their 
adulation  and  personal  services— ^sometimes,  if  the  whole  truth  be 
told,  of  servants  of  whom  their  masters  have  tired  and  of  whom  they 
desire  to  get  rid. 

These  and  kindred  oppressions  and  abuses,  perpetrated  as  if  in  the 
name  and  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  by  men  the  style  of  each  of  whom 
is,   "  By  the  Grace  of  God  and  favor  of  the  Apostolic  See,  Bishop 

of , "  have  been  for  years  a  cause  of  incessant  worry  and  anxiety 

to  the  Pope  and  his  advisers.  The  Pope  has  long  desired  to  send  here 
some  man  enjoying  his  esteem  and  confidence,  unbiassed  and  unpreju- 
diced by  local  factions,  jealousies  or  ambitions,  through  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  whom  he  could,  as  it  were,  see  and  hear  for  himself,  and 
through  whom,  by  the  highest  delegated  authority,  he  could  promptly 
redress  wrongs  and  lift  burdens  and  make  wise  and  effectual  provision 
for  the  more  perfect  doing  of  the  great  work  in  behalf  of  religion  and 
humanity  for  which  our  country  offers  to  the  Church  the  freest,  fair- 
est and  most  promising  field  in  all  this  world.  The  Pope  received 
little  or  no  encouragement  in  this  benevolent  design  from  the  bishops 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  played  upon  his  fears  by  resorting 
to  the  argument  that  his  appointment  of  some  one  from  near  his  own 
person,  presumably  an  Italian,  would  arouse  violent  national  antipa- 
thies, not  so  much  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  of  Protestant  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  at  last  the  present  wise  and  vigorous  Pontiff,  seemingly  grow- 
ing stronger  and  broader  as  he  grows  older,  has  been  led,  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  to  brush  aside  all  objections  and  to  perform 
a  great  act  that  is  clearly  fraught  with  momentous  consequences  to 
the  Church  in  this  country  and  by  reflex  action  even  to  the  country 
itself.  The  Pope  has  become  painfully  aware  of  the  grave  disaffec- 
tion and  increasing  bitterness  of  not  a  few  Catholics,  caused  by  the 
senseless  antagonism  of  certain  archbishops,   bishops  and  priests  to 
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the  legitimate  aspirations  of  masses  of  men  for  improved  social  and 
economic  conditions,  and  their  preposterous  interference  with  the  clear 
riglits  and  even  duties  of  Catholic  parents  in  the  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  lie  has  been  disturbed  and  vexed  by  a  fierce 
controversy  that  has  been  provoked  and  carried  on  by  members  of 
certain  religious  orders  and  by  bishops  and  priests,  especially  of 
foreign  nationality  and  sj^eech,  and  even  by  foreign  politicians,  to 
maintain  on  the  one  hand  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  education  and  on 
the  other  hand,  under  the  plea  of  religion,  to  perpetuate  in  our  coun- 
try, through  churches  and  church  schools,  foreign  nationdities.  This 
constructive  treason  against  the  unity  of  our  American  nationality, 
now  known  by  the  odious  name  of  Cahenslyism,  fortunately  found 
no  favor  with  the  Pope ;  and  providentially  the  evils  produced  by  the 
excesses  of  these  zealots  for  their  own  authority  against  rational  lib- 
erty have  induced,  nay  compelled,  the  Pope  to  carry  out  the  long- 
cherished  benevolent  intention  of  the  Holy  See  in  our  behalf.  In 
spite  of  the  expressed  unwillingness  of  nearly  all  the  archbishops 
of  the  country  to  approve  of  his  avowed  intention,  the  Pope,  in  his 
great  wisdom  and  with  that  firmness  of  character  and  love  of  justice 
which  do  him  so  much  credit,  has  determined  to  establish  and  has 
established  here  a  permanent  Apostolic  Delegation. 

The  clerg}^  and  laity  of  the  church,  and  all  right-minded  Ameri- 
cans, and  even  all  bishops  who  are  not  more  solicitous  for  their  own 
dignity  and  authority  than  for  justice  and  charity  to  the  people,  may 
well  find  in  this  great  historic  act  of  the  Pope  cause  for  liveliest  con- 
gratulation, with  assured  hope  that  it  cannot  but  redound  to  the 
greater  progress  of  true  religion  and  the  expansion  of  rational  libert3^ 
It  is  also  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  instrument  for  establishing 
and  beginning  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation  is 
Archbishop  Francisco  Satolli.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ecclesiastical 
learning,  possessedof  an  open,  perspicacious  and  logical  mind.  He  is 
transparently  modest  and  simply  honest.  He  would  be  the  first  to 
disavow  that  he  is  a  diplomatist.  But  he  has  that  highest  diplomac}'', 
absolute  single-mindedness  in  the  perception  of  righteousness  and  ab- 
solute fearlessness  in  doing,  and  compelling  the  doing,  of  justice. 
Here  is  a  character  worthy  of  a  son  of  that  ancient  and  fateful  city  of 
Rome  of  which  its  noblest  singer  prophetically  sang: 

"Ast  tu,  Romane,  memento 
Parcere  stibjectis  et  debellare  superbos. " 

Bishops  and  archbishops  who  have  been  hitherto  parading  their  de- 
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votion  and  obedience  to  the  Iloly  Sec,  have  scarcely  taken  the  trouble 
to  conceal  their  hostility  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  a  bitterness 
hardly  distinguishable  from  downright  malignity  has  been  manifested 
by  some  of  them  whose  unrighteous  judgments  he  has  promptly  re- 
versed, whose  excessive  severity  he  has  restrained  and  whose  disre- 
gard of  even  the  laws  of  the  Church  he  has  authoritatively  rebuked. 
It  is  a  sort  of  open  secret  here  and  in  Eome  that  they  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  drive  this  man  out  of  the  country  by  intrigue  and 
misrepresentation;  and  one  of  their  favorite  measures,  the  one  with 
which  the  public  is  naturally  best  acquainted,  is  the  publication  of 
fabricated  dispatches  and  communications  purporting  to  come  from 
Rome,  and  elsewhere,  but  actually  coming  from  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  chief  conspirators  themselves.  These  men  who  were  accepted 
as  bishops  and  archbishops  by  a  docile  Catholic  people  to  whom  they 
were  strangers,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  conspire  against  the  Holy 
See  and  its  Delegate  under  the  pretense  of  standing  up  for  Home 
Rule,  and  have  permitted  their  foolish  friends  to  sneer  at  the  Holy 
See  which  appointed  them,  as  something  foreign. 

The  Holy  Father  is  not  uninformed  of  their  purposes  and  arts,  and 
is  immovable  in  his  determination  to  thwart  them.  It  was  even  my 
good  fortune  during  my  recent  visit  to  Rome  to  be  able  to  give  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  to  the  Pope.  The  memory  of  this  visit  to  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  I  shall  ever  cherish.  I  went  to  Rome  in  May  last,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Holy  Father  himself,  conveyed  to  me  through  Monsignor 
Satolli.  Cardinal  Ledo'chowski,  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, whom  I  saw  first,  at  the  Pope's  desire,  showed  a  disposition  to 
proceed  immediately  to  some  discussion  or  explanation  of  the  economic 
doctrines  the  teaching  of  which  b}^  me  had  led  to  the  complications 
that  were  happily  ended  by  the  decision  of  Mgr.  Satolli,  given  last 
Christmas.  I  made  haste  to  assure  him  that  I  had  not  come  to  Rome 
to  defend  myself  and  that  any  reopening  of  my  case  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  since  it  had  all  been  settled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  through  his  delegate  six  months  before.  And  I  added  that  the 
last  letter  received  by  me  from  Mgr.  Satolli,  dated  May  4,  briefly 
but  sufficiently  declared  the  character  and  object  of  my  visit  to  Rome. 
The  most  noteworthy  passage  of  this  letter  was  the  following: 

"Be  assured  that  (in  your  visit  to  Rome)  there  will  be  nothing  else  to  be 
done  but  joyfully  to  confirm  with  the  Apostolic  benediction  the  already  happily 
completed  act  of  your  reconciliation. " 

The  Cardinal  admitted,  after  carefully  reading  the  letter,  that  it  fully 
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justified  my  view  of  the  situation.  I  left  with  him,  at  his  request,  a 
copy  of  that  letter,  which  he  the  same  evening  conveyed  to  Cardinal 
Eampolla. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  Pope  granted  me  an  audience  was 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  Holy  Father  was  then  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  creation  of  new  Cardinals  and  in  the  holding  of  two  consis- 
tories within  a  few  days.  At  noon  of  the  day  following  the  secret  con- 
sistory I  was  admitted  promptly  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  was  alone  with  him  for  about  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  au- 
dience-room, in  which  he  occupied  the  gilded  chair  ho.  generally  oc- 
cupies in  public  audience.  With  filial  reverence,  I  knelt  and  kissed 
the  consecrated  ring  on  his  finger,  and  asked  his  blessing.  I  said, 
in  Italian,  "Holy  Father,  I  have  come  to  Rome  to  fulfil  a  duty; 
to  keep  my  word,  given  to  your  delegate;  and  being  here,  I  gladly 
avail  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  respectful  homage  to  your  Holi- 
ness, to  thank  you  for  the  reconciliation  which  was  brought  to  me  by 
the  hand  of  your  delegate,  and  to  ask  you  to  bless  me." 

With  reference  to  my  previous  reluctance  to  come  to  Rome,  the 
Pope  at  once  very  affectionately  assured  me  that  I  need  not  have  had 
any  fear,  "  in  view  of  the  wide-armed  hospitality  with  which  Rome 
receives  all  who  come  to  her  in  a  friendly  spirit. " 

He  had  no  doubt  already  seen  the  copy  of  Mgr,  Satolli's  letter  to 
me,  left  with  Cardinal  Rampolla,  and  was  only  too  ready  to  confirm 
what  his  delegate  had  done.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  a 
reference  to  those  new  questions  by  saying,  "  But  surely  you  admit 
the  right  of  property?"  to  which  I  answered,  "  Why,  of  course  I  do, 
and  we  would  make  absolutely  sacred  the  right  of  property  in  the 
products  of  individual  industry."  The  Pope  led  me  immediately 
into  a  conversation  about  Mgr.  Satolli  and  the  Apostolic  delegation. 
Intrigues,  the  Pope  assured  me  with  great  earnestness  and  solemnity, 
could  not  affect  him.  "  Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  intrigues, " 
he  said,  "  I,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  am  above  all  such  intrigues,  and 
am  utterly  uninfluenced  by  them."  When  I  referred  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  certain  archbishops  from  the  ver}^  beginning  to  the  institution 
of  the  apostolic  delegation  itself,  the  Holy  Father  said  to  me,  "  Yes, 
but  now  they  see  it  in  a  different  light  and  have  written  to  that 
effect!"  To  which  I  replied,  "  Because  they  cannot  help  themselves. 
These  Bishops  cannot  rebel  against  the  Pope.  The  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  much  concerned  for  or  devoted  to  the  persons  of  their  respec- 
tive Bishops,  who  have  not  been  elected  by  the  clergy  or  the  people, 
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but  have  been  placed  over  tbein  by  tbe  Pope ;  and  the  same  Pope 
who  places  them  there  can  take  them  away  and  put  others  in  their 
places  who  will  be  equally  well  received."  The  Pope  rejoined  with 
increasing  emphasis,  "  Have  not  I,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  same 
right  to  have  my  representative  in  America  as  in  Madrid,  Paris,  or 
Vienna?"  I  said  to  the  Pope  tliat  now  the  bishops  are  compelled  to 
have  a  delegate  in  America  they  want  to  make  a  scape-goat  of  Satolli 
because  of  his  uprightness  and  fearlessness,  and  to  have  somebody 
else  in  his  place  whom  they  can  more  readily  manage  or  capture.  At 
this  the  Pope's  eyes  flashed,  and  striking  the  arm  of  his  chair,  he  said, 
with  increasing  emphasis,  ^^ /Satolli/  lo  conosco  Satolli!  Ulio  edu- 
cato  10 ;  e  finch^  fa  il  sua  dovere  ed  uhbidisce  alle  mie  istruzioni,  io  lo 
sosterro. "  ("  Satolli !  I  know  Satolli.  It  was  I  who  brought  him 
up;  and  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty  and  obeys  my  instructions,  I 
will  support  him. ") 

After  this  the  Pope  turned  his  attention  with  great  kindness  of 
manner  to  my  own  future.     Mgr.  Satolli's  letter  had  said-^- 

"  Your  visit  to  Rome  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the  Holy  Father,  be- 
cause he  will  see  before  him  a  priest  to  whom  God  has  given  particular  gifts 
and  aptitudes  to  do  great  good  for  the  Church  in  this  country. " 

Apparently  with  reference  to  this  the  Pope  inquired  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  my  ministry  and  said,  "  Do  you  not  feel  like  going  with  Bishop 
Moore  to  Florida?"  I  replied,  "It  is  very  remote.  There  is  little 
to  do  there,  and  it  is  too  far  from  my  home  and  my  associations. " 
He  then  said,"  Could  you  not  accommodate  matters  with  Corrigan?" 
I  said,  "  It  would  be  difficult.  He  himself  has  recently  said  to  a  priest 
who  said  to  him  that  I  might  now  soon  be  demanding  a  parish,  'I 
am  sure  it  would  be  very  embarrassing  for  me. '  "  The  Pope  asked 
me  whether  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  city  I  said  to  him 
I  was  living,  was  friendly  to  me.  I  said,  "  No.  He  grudgingly 
gave  me  permission  to  say  mass  in  his  diocese  and  that  only  in  strict 
seclusion,  and  would  not  change  his  policy  even  when  I  wrote  to  him 
informing  him  that  the  Apostolic  delegate  had  advised  me  to  request 
him  to  do  so. "  The  Pope  then  inquired,  "  Are  there  not  priests  in 
Brooklyn  who  would  be  glad  to  invite  you  to  preach?"  I  answered, 
"  Very  many,  but  the  bishop  will  not  let  them. "  I  had  already  said 
to  Cardinal  Rampolla  that  for  the  present  I  preferred  to  remain  as  I 
am,  and  no  doubt  it  was  with  reference  to  this  wish  of  mine  that  the 
Pope  said,  "  Well,  you  may  abound  in  your  own  sense" — referring 
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to  tliG  well-known  Latin  saying,  Unusqiiisque  ahundet  in  sensu  suo. 
I  had  told  Cardinal  Kampolla  that  my  allairs  made  me  desire  to  make 
my  stay  in  Eome  as  brief  as  possible.  With  reference  to  this  the 
Pope  said,  "  As  you  tell  of  your  necessities,  I  of  course  cannot  oppose 
your  wishes. "  He  paternally  exhorted  me,  whatever  I  shoidd  do, 
always  to  lead  a  priestly  life.  His  words  were,  "  You  will  lead  a 
regular  life,"  to  which  I  replied,  "  Holy  Father,  I  have  always  tried 
to  do  so,  even  while  excommunicated. "  The  Pope  then  said,  "  Are 
you  now  satisfied?"  I  replied,  "  Yes,  Holj^  Father,  and  I  thank  your 
Holiness,  and  I  beg  you  to  bless  me."  He  laid  his  right  hand 
affectionately  upon  my  head  and  I  again  asked  him  to  bless  me, 
whereupon  he  raised  his  right  arm  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  me  he  repeated  the  liturgical  words  of  the  benediction. 

I  had  never  seen  Leo  XIII.  before.  I  was  not  overawed  by  his 
majesty,  which  is  great,  but  was  rather  won  by  his  evident  desire  to 
show  to  me  truly  paternal  kindness.  I  remained  kneeling  during  the 
interview,  close  to  him  and  leaning  with  my  hands  on  his  chair.  I 
was  impressed  with  his  dominant  intellectuality,  which  seems  to  be 
accompanied  with  equal  vigor  of  will,  although  he  is  very  thin  and 
white,  his  face  being  nearly  as  white  as  his  hair  and  his  cassock.  I 
thought  him  all  mind  and  soul,  in  a  body  that  one  might  almost  call 
transparent. 

It  is  matter  of  rejoicing  for  all  the  people  of  the  Church  and  for 
all  right-minded  men,  who  cannot  but  commend  the  broad  and  liberal 
policies  of  the  aged  Pontiff,  that  he  seems  to  grow  in  breadth  and 
vigor  as  he  ages.  It  is  matter  of  bitter  regret  that  any  of  those 
who  hold  high  office  by  his  favor  and  who  should  be  foremost  in 
seconding  and  promoting  his  benevolent  designs,  should  add  to  his 
cares  and  burdens  by  their  petty  intrigues  to  thwart  those  designs. 
They  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  there  was  a  resonance  in  his  voice 
and  a  flash  in  his  eye  in  parts  of  his  conversation  with  me  that  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  they  cannot  oppose  his  wishes  except  at  the 
greatest  peril  to  themselves. 

Edward  McGlynn. 
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In  the  face  of  a  period  of  business  prosperity  which  had  continued 
nearly  five  years,  in  the  last  two  of  which  were  exhibited  decreasing 
volumes  of  bank-clearings  and  net  railway-earnings,  excessive  out- 
puts of  iron,  wheat  and  cotton,  with  extreme  depression  of  prices  of 
these  and  of  other  staples  and  enforced  economy  on  the  part  of  agri- 
culturists;— in  the  face  of  these  well -recognized  symptoms,  accom- 
panied with  an  unsound  currency  at  home  and  financial  depression 
and  decreased  commercial  activity  abroad,  the  optimistic  business- 
world  in  the  United  States  refused  to  admit  that  a  reverse  movement 
of  the  commercial  pendulum  was  about  to  begin,  until  in  May  last 
they  saw  it  actually  incline  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  abler  writers  in  the  financial  columns  of  the  press  have  re 
peatedly  pointed  out  that  such  and  such  conditions,  j^lainly  indicated, 
could  lead  to  only  one  result,  and  that  disaster.  But  no  one  could 
or  dared  name  the  day  when  the  consequences  must  make  themselves 
felt,  and  most  of  us  said  hopefully  to  ourselves,  there  is  time  to  meet 
this  or  that  menacing  contingency.  No  better  illustration  exists  of 
the  inability  of  trained  observers  to  realize  the  significance  of  the 
visible  portents  of  an  early  financial  convulsion  in  the  United  States, 
than  is  found  in  a  translation  of  "  A  Brief  History  of  Panics  and 
their  periodical  occurrence  in  the  United  States,"  by  Clement  Juglar, 
in  which  there  is  an  "  introductory  essay  setting  forth  the  indications 
of  approaching  panic"  by  the  translator,  as  follows — 

"  Tlie  symptoms  of  approaching  panic  generally  patent  to  every  one  are  won- 
derful prosperity,  as  indicated  by  very  numerous  enterprises  and  schemes  of  all 
sorts,  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  of  land,  of  houses,  etc.,  etc.,  by 
an  active  request  for  workmen,  a  rise  in  salaries,  a  lowering  of  interest,  by  the 
gullibility  of  the  public,  by  a  general  taste  for  speculating  in  order  to  grow  rich 
at  once,  by  a  growing  luxury  leading  to  excessive  expenditures,  a  very  large 
amount  of  discounts  and  loans  and  banknotes  and  a  very  small  reserve  in  specie 
and  legal  tender  notes,  and  poor  and  decreasing  deposits.  " 

Here  we  have  evidently  the  teacher.     The  diagnosis  is  followed  by  a 
chronology  of  commercial  and  financial  events  in  the  United  States, 
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leading  up  to  and  during  various  panic  years.  It  remains  only  to 
quote  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  work,  written  apparently  late 
in  1892— 

"  The  past  twelve  months  have  witnessed  a  continued  settling  of  old  accounts, 
and  the  uudertJiking  of  new  business  in  a  limited  \\a.y,  despite  a  somewhat  un- 
easy feeling  about  silver  and  the  newly  accomplished  Presidential  election.  But 
the  fact  that  an  analysis  of  the  bank-returns  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
sliows  that  available  resources  (capital,  deposits,  surplus,  aiid  undivided  profits), 
as  compared  with  demands  (loans  and  discounts),  are  good  and  growing,  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  other  signs  indicating  prosperity  (see  introduction), 
justifies  the  prediction  of  the  steady  development  of  a  prosperous  period." 

Six  months  later,  the  panic  was  here. 

The  credit  "  Panic  of  1893"  will  go  into  history  as  distinct  in 
kind  from  any  that  preceded  it.  There  has  been  some  unreasoning 
fright ;  but,  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  consequences  of  a  com- 
mercial or  financial  cry  of  "  fire,"  this  panic  is  almost  a  new  species. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  data  from  which  to  generalize  re- 
specting regularity  in  the  occurrence  of  or  periodicity  in  panics,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  have  been  nine  panic-periods  in  the  United 
States  within  the  century  and,  with  an  exception  or  two,  about  nine 
or  ten  years  apart.  These  periods  have  consisted  of  from  three  to 
five  years  of  commercial  activity  succeeded  by  several  years  of  de- 
pression. Those  classed  as  panics  proper  are  assigned  to  the  years 
1818,  1837,  1857,  1864,  1873,  1884  and  1893,  while  the  less  dis- 
tinct business  disturbances  were  in  1814,  1826,  1829,  1848  and  in 
1890 — an  echo  of  the  Baring  crash.  The  panic  of  1818  was  a  corol- 
lary of  the  disturbance  of  1814,  following  the  war  of  1812  and  the 
outcome  of  extravagance  in  business  and  unsound  banking.  The 
disasters  of  1821  and  1829  were  due  to  careless  methods  of  banking 
and  extended  credits,  while  the  panic  of  1837  was  due  to  over-specu- 
lation in  trade  and  real  estate  and  to  unsound  banking.  The  like 
was  true  in  1857,  while  in  1848  there  was  reaction  from  inflated 
values  and  overtrading  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Civil  War,  with 
attendant  evils,  brought  on  the  panic  of  1864;  while,  as  will  be  re- 
called, excessive  railroad-building  and  overtrading,  following  the  war 
period  (as  in  1818  after  the  disturbance  in  1814),  brought  on  the  pro- 
longed and  disastrous  panic  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  panic  of  1884, 
more  restricted  in  area,  was  due  primarily  to  an  abnormal  inflation  of 
credits,  to  bankers  and  others  doing  business  at  arms'  length,  intensi- 
fied by  instances  of  fraudulent  banking. 
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The  accompanying  group  of  memoranda  furnishes  material  for 
comparison  and  contrast  with  reference  to  preceding  panics.  To  this 
are  added  memoranda  indicating  the  tendency  to  periodicity  of  activ- 
ity and  depression  in  trade  within  twenty  years,  and  data  bearing  on 
the  relation  between  the  credit  crisis  of  1893  and  the  business  situa- 
tion preceding  it  at  home  and  abroad. 


Peihods. 

I. 

j  1814 
(  1818 

II. 

<  1826 
1  1829 

III. 

1837 

IV. 

1848 

V. 

1857 

VI. 

1864 

VII. 

1873 

VIII. 

1884. 

IX. 

11890 
(1893 

Features  of  Panic  Periods  in  the  United  States,  1814-1893. 


A  result  of  the  war  ;  closing  of  the  ports  ;  speculation. 
Unsouud  banking  ;  heavy  failures  ;  factories  idle  ;  heavy  emigra- 
tion to  the  West. 

[  Unsound  money  ;  wild  banking  ;  expansion  of  credit. 

Unwise  banking-methods  ;  excessive  speculation. 

Inflated  values  ;  overtrading  at  home  and  abroad. 

Unsouud  financial  methods  ;  wild-cat  business  enterprises. 

An  outcome  of  the  Civil  War. 

Excessive  railroad -building  and  overtrading  following  the  war 
period. 

Inflated  credits  ;  vicious  banking. 

Mild  disturbance  commercially,  an  echo  of  the  Baring  crisis. 

Restriction  of  credits,  liquidation  in  the  stock-market,  bank-fail- 
ures and  the  closing  of  industrial  establishments,  following 
heavy  gold-exports,  and  loss  of  confidence  in  ability  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  value,  together  with  an  outlook  for  another 
change  of  the  tariff. 


Periods  of  Expansion  and  Depression  in  Trade,  at  Home  and 

Abroad,  1873-1898. 


Periods  op 


Depression. 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

187G. 
l- 1877. 
ri878. 

1879. 


Expansion.  - 


Depression. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
t^  1886. 


Over-stimulation  of  trade  following  the  War ;   excessive 
railroad- building. 

1 

j  Gradual  contraction  of  trade  and  industry  ;  railroad  riots  in 

^     1877. 


Beginning  of  trade  revival. 

Good  crops  and  demand  for  export ;  resumption  of  specie 

payments. 
Activity  in  railroad-building;  trade  and  industries  booming. 
Temporary  check  ,  assassination  of  Garfield. 
Very  active  railway-building. 
A  visible  slackening  in  business. 
Panic  ;  heavy  banking  and  industrial  failures. 

■  Enforced  economy  and  recuperation. 
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Expansion. 


Depression. 


1887.  "I    r  Moderate  increase  in  the  voliune  of  trade ;    heavy  rail- 

road construction. 

1888.  I     United  Kingdom:  Speculation    in   South  African    gold 

<      fields.     France  :  Speculation  in  tin,  copi)er,  and  sugar. 

1889.  S'"uth  America.  )   i  Large  expenditures  for  public  works. 
South  Africa.      >•  <  Great  activity  in  trade. 

.Australia.  )   ( 

.1890.     United  States:  Sherman  silver  law;  McKiuley  tariff  law; 
largest  volume  of  trade  recorded.     Greatly  resti'icted  cred- 
its in  the  stock-market ;  liquidation. 
England,  reaction  due  to  the  Baring  crash,  and  anticipated 
elFect  of  the  McKiuley  law. 

United  States  :  Moderate  decrease  in  the  volume  of  trade. 
England  :  Reaction  in  trade  due  to  decreased  demand  from 
Nortli  and  South  America,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Peru, 
and  Chili,  and  crises  in  Portugal,  Spain  and  Brazil,  and 
to  French  and  Russian  ci'op  failures. 
1893.  Increased  anxiety  abroad  over  the  operation  of  the  silver 
law  here  ;  withdrawal  of  large  sums  speculatively  in- 
vested in  "  Americans"  ;  gold  exports  ;  restricted  bank 
loans  ;  depletion  of  gold  reserves  ;  credits  further  re- 
stricted ;  bank  and  mercantile  failures  verj'  numerous  ; 
decreased  demand  and  fears  of  furtlier  tariff  changes 
cause  some  industries  to  shut  down  ;  currency  at  pre- 
mium. 


ri891 
1892 


2.  J    I 


The  contraction  of  credit  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  three 
months  is  the  result  of  a  widespread,  generally  mistaken,  though  not 
concerted,  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  prevent  greater  disaster. 
General  trade  at  the  beginning  of  1893  was  not  unduly  expanded,  and 
while  there  were  unfavorable  conditions  present,  never  before  had 
there  come  a  panic  when  sail  had  been  so  well  shortened,  credits  so 
restricted,  when  the  world  was  doing  business  so  conservatively.  The 
phenomenon  is  in  part  psychological,  marking  the  administration  of  a 
corrective  to  prevent  the  patient's  becoming  ill  enough  to  require 
heroic  remedies.  But  the  patient,  on  discovering  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  unsound,  has  at  times  betrayed  symptoms  of  fright, 
even  of  panic,  which,  as  in  cases  of  bodily  derangement,  often  aggra- 
vate trouble. 

The  panic  of  1893  stands  unique  in  that  it  presents  an  unrivalled 
record  of  "  failures"  of  solvent  banks,  corporations,  firms  and  indi- 
viduals in  a  country  having  unsurpassed  facilities  for  production  and 
distribution  and  possessing  the  highest  average  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement. Such  a  convulsion  was  possible  only  through  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  now  highly-developed  and  intricate  international 
commercial   mechanism.      The   interdependence  of    the   innumerable 
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parts  of  tlie  existing  complex  machinery  of  business,  as  compared 
with  that  of  twenty  years  ago,  is  as  the  relation  of  a  chronometer-watch 
to  a  mowing-machine.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  railway,  steam- 
ship and  telegraphic  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  referred  to  so  often,  and  so  much  has  been  said  concerning  in- 
ternational "  balances  of  trade" — not  to  omit  reference  to  the  trained 
ability  employed  in  gathering  price-making  information  respecting 
production,  supplies  and  distribution  of  staples — that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising so  many  are  inclined  to  underestimate  the  extent  of  this  in- 
fluence. Society  at  any  given  point  has  yet  to  devise  a  method  which 
shall  effectually  quarantine  it  against  the  consequences  of  unsound 
business-methods  on  the  part  of  commercial  neighbors,  for  there  is 
to-day  no  civilized  community  which  exists  exclusively  by  its  own 
efforts  or  on  its  own  products. 

Most  important  of  all  in  relation  to  this  is  the  evolution  and 
extension  of  the  credit -system.  Aside  from  the  retail  trade,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  perhaps  as  much  as 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  actual  business  of  the  country,  involv- 
ing the  transfer  of  products,  is  done  on  credit.  So  highly  system- 
ized  have  become  the  obtaining  and  registering  of  mercantile  credits 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  plan  has  attained  its  widest  develop- 
ment, that  only  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  credits  were  extended 
on  a  most  primitive  basis.  New  Haven  may  now  judge  of  the  de- 
sirability of  selling  goods  on  credit  in  Portland,  Oregon,  as  readily  as 
it  could  with  reference  to  New  York  City  fifty  years  ago,  through 
the  aid  of  the  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  credit-ratings  and 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  correspondents  of  the  modern  mer- 
cantile (credit)  agency.  Such  an  engine  as  this  for  facilitating  trade 
has  emphasized  the  complexity  of  commerce,  even  as  have  the  loco- 
motive, the  steamship,  the  telegraph,  and  improved  industrial  ma- 
chinery and  appliances.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  these  forces  have  been  in  full  and  effective  operation  and  only 
within  a  dozen  years  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  frequent  presenta- 
tion of  the  world's  price-making  news,  they  have  so  interlaced  and 
knit  the  international  financial  and  commercial  fabric  as  to  bind 
firmly  together  the  interests  of  all  communities. 

Very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  point  out  how  the  United 
States,  with  the  underlying  conditions  of  last  January,  could  not  have 
suffered  from  a  credit  crisis  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  such  as  is  now 
showing  its  effects.      On  January  1,  1893,  we  had  had  two  years  of 
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a  more  moderate  commercial  pace,  with  liquidation  among  producers 
of  cotton  and  wheat ;  the  volume  of  general  trade  had  been  gradually 
restricted  since  the  "  banner  year"  of  1890,  until  it  was  fully  ten  per 
cent  smaller ;  there  was  no  extended  speculation  in  general  commer- 
cial lines;  unwarranted  expansion  in  real  estate  prices  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  had  largely  disappeared ;  there  had  been  a  lieavy  de- 
pression in  cotton,  silk,  iron  and  other  industrial  lines,  and  prices  of 
food  and  other  staples,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  low  or  had  been 
declining.  Aside  from  overproduction  of  iron  and  excessive  specu- 
lation in  shares  of  industrial  properties  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  menace  of  an  unwise  silver  law,  and  the  logical  conclusion 
(after  the  November  election  in  1892)  that  many  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were  to  be  subjected  for  the  second  time  within  four  years 
to  further  tariff  legislation,  there  were  no  rocks  in  sight  in  domestic 
waters.  Our  relative  prosperity  had  for  two  years,  since  the  Baring 
panic  in  London,  been  an  object  of  admiration  or  envy  to  transatlantic 
commentators,  particularly  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  leading  Con- 
tinental nations  were  passing  through  a  period  of  enforced  liquidation. 
The  inevitable  in  the  shape  of  the  disappearance  of  gold  and  a 
depreciated  currency,  in  case  of  the  non-repeal  of  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase-clause of  the  Sherman  silver  law  of  1890,  had  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  But  nobody  seemed  to  realize  that  that  very  contin- 
gency must  be  met  through  our  inability  to  "  go  it  alone, "  financially 
or  commercially.  Much  less  did  anybody  believe  the  change  was  so 
close  at  hand.  London  and  other  foreign  investors,  long  prior  to 
January  1,  had  begun  to  withdraw  investments  from  this  country  be- 
cause of  a  distrust  of  our  ability  to  maintain  the  standard  of  value 
under  the  provisions  and  operation  of  the  Sherman  law.  This  action 
was  stimulated  by  necessities  after  the  Baring  crash,  while  late  in 
1892  and  early  this  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  millions  of  foreign 
money  employed  for  speculative  investment  in  American  securities 
were  withdrawn,  our  shares  being  by  that  act  practically  dumped  into 
our  laps  with  a  request  to  pay  for  and  keep  them.  Banks  here  were 
called  on  to  help  take  care  of  this  unrecorded  class  of  importations 
and  began  to  realize  that  for  some  time  to  come  our  available  supply 
of  funds  would  be  smaller.  This  was  accompanied  by  heavy  exports 
of  gold,  owing  in  part  to  the  smaller  value  of  our  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  cotton  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  in  part  to  practical  pur- 
chases and  exports  of  gold  for  the  account  of  Austria,  Germany  and 
other  European  nations. 
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Private  money-lenders,  capitalists  and  other  individual  depositors 
iu  banks  had  ere  this  begun  to  draw  out  balances  and  place  them  in 
safe-deposit  vaults,  to  insure  their  availability.  For  nearly  a  year 
prior  to  last  May,  mercantile  collections  were  slower  than  they  had 
been  for  six  or  eight  years  previously,  and  other  well-recognized 
symptoms  of  a  general  and  widespread  stringency  of  funds  in  the 
interior  were  apparent.  When  gold  exports  became  heavier,  early 
this  year,  there  were  many  attempts,  some  successful  and  some  unsuc- 
cessful, to  make  gold  loans,  and  banking  returns  gave  evidences 
of  a  tendency  to  keep  funds  well  in  hand.  It  became  plain  to 
bankers  that  deposits  were  shrinking  and  collections  hard  to  make. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  and  more  moderate  restriction  of  dis- 
counts, in  order  that  the  supply  of  available  funds  might  be  made  to 
"  take  care  of"  the  banks'  customers.  Furthermore,  it  was  argued, 
care  must  be  taken  to  offset  the  probable  early  workings  of  the  super- 
stition that  disaster  would  follow  entrenchment  on  the  $100,000,000 
gold  reserves. 

The  following  extracts  from  well-informed  publications  bear  on 
these  points.      The  London  "  Commerce"  of  recent  date  said — 

"  The  pi-oportion  of  gold  held  by  the  government  to  its  liabilities  in  respect  to 
the  notes  and  currency  certificates  issued,  has  diminished  to  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, with  the  result  that  foreign  capital  has  ceased  to  flow  into  the  States; 
while,  as  we  have  already  stated,  there  has  been  a  heavy  withdrawal  of  money 
from  the  banks  by  depositors  and  investors  in  order  to  provide  against  future 
contingencies.  And  herein  we  perceive  the  root  of  the  present  mischief,  for 
there  is  not  only  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  stock  of  money  available  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  that  stock  has  been  still  further  diminished  by  the 
hoarding  of  gold  Avhich  is  going  on  in  the  country." 

The  Philadelphia   "  Ledger, "  in  a  leading  article  early  iu  August, 
said — 

"  Silver  purchases  under  the  Sherman  law,  awakening  distrust  in  the  minds 
of  foreign  holders  of  American  securities,  have  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do 
with  the  present  situation. " 

On   July   22,   in   discussing   a  flurry   in   "Americans"    in  London, 
"  Bradstreet's"  said — 

"  It  was  impossible  to  arouse  a  renewed  interest  of  any  dimensions  in  regard  to 
American  securities  in  the  London  and  continental  markets,  the  latter  fact  being 
apparently  attested  by  the  utter  lack  of  buying  of  stocks  for  foreign  account 
which  has  shown  itself  ever  since  the  Baring  disaster  abroad  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Sherman  silver  act  here. " 
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Statements  that  contributing  elements  have  been  unwise  specula- 
tion, extravagance,  reckless  competition  and  the  giving  of  unlimited 
credit  to  those  engaged  in  purely  speculative  enterprises,  do  not,  on 
careful  investigation,  appear  susceptible  of  proof.  The  "  specula- 
tion" prevalent  last  winter  was  largely  in  industrial  securities;  there 
were  few  if  any  other  "  great  extravagances"  and  there  was  no  ex- 
tensive giving  of  unlimited  credit.  Many  firms  had  been  doing  a 
large  business  for  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  numerous  fail- 
ures followed.  Collections  became  more  difficult  to  make,  banks 
hoarded  their  cash,  refusing  in  many  cases  to  pay  the-checks  of  de- 
positors for  sums  due  the  latter,  merchants  began  cancelling  orders 
placed  with  jobbers  and  manufacturers  last  spring,  confining  them- 
selves to  taking  the  most  salable  goods,  for  immediate  wants,  and 
over  all  that  hete  nov-e,  the  diminished  gold  reserve  in  the  National 
Treasury,  raised  its  hideous  front.  Then  appeared  the  psychologi- 
cal phase.  Panicky  symptoms  were  apparent  after  each  fresh  group 
of  heavy  failures,  the  number  of  which  ran  up  from  an  average,  in 
normal  times,  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  daily,  to  from  seventy - 
five  to  eighty  daily,  and  the  banks  promptly  discerned  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  cash  on  hand.  From  time  to  time,  sporadic  panics 
among  bank -depositors  have  been  a  feature.  One  of  these  (at  Los 
Angeles)  was  overcome  by  the  banks'  shutting  their  doors  until  de- 
positors had  had  time  to  calm  down.  Bank  suspensions,  many  of 
them  of  solvent  institutions,  became  frequent.  Inability  to  secure 
loans  promptly  on  good  collateral  lay  behind  this,  as  it  did  behind 
many  mercantile  embarrassments,  money-lenders  preferring  to  keep 
funds  close  at  hand. 

The  United  Kingdom  had  been  "  hit  hard"  through  the  crash  in 
Argentines  and  the  Baring  panic  of  1890;  there  was  a  decreased  de- 
mand for  British  goods  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  from  Uruguay, 
Chili,  and  Peru,  and  the  influence  of  the  crisis  was  felt  in  Portugal, 
Spain  and  Brazil,  and  of  the  crop-failures  in  France  and  Russia. 
After  liquidation  in  the  New  York  stock  market  at  the  end  of  1890 
and  the  beginning  of  1891,  many  fancied  we  had  reached  the  extent 
of  the  consequences  of  our  interdependence  with  the  financial  welfare 
of  other  nations — little  realizing,  in  the  crash  of  1890,  the  forerun- 
ner of  what  was  to  be  encountered  in  1893.  The  earlier  effect  of 
enforced  contraction  of  bank-credits  was  felt  in  Wall  Street,  whose 
economic  function  is  to  determine,  approximately,  values  of  proper- 
ties   dealt   in.      The    over-capitalized,    inflated    and   over-stimulated 
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"  industrial"  securities  were  quick  to  feel  tlie  change,  in  Maj,  after 
which  most  other  active  securities  had  a  reckoning.  With  respect  to 
these  representatives  of  property,  the  end  came  early.  The  specula- 
tively-managed  "  industrials"  declined  from  the  highest  point  prior  to 
1890,  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent  in  value;  four  Pacific  lines  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent;  the  representative  trunk  lines  from 
nine  to  seventeen  per  cent ;  leading  "  grangers"  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  and  other  active  shares  in  proportion. 

The  second  phase  of  the  disturbance  was  found  in  the  widespread 
closing  of  factories  and  mills  in  the  East  and  West,  in  excess  of  the 
number  usually  idle  in  the  summer  season,  manufacturers  preferring 
to  await  a  revival  of  demand  rather  than  to  store  products.  The 
severity  of  the  second  stage  of  liquidation  is  attested  by  there  having 
been  nearly  one  million '  industrial,  mining  and  other  hands  in 
enforced  idleness  on  or  about  August  1,  as  compared  with  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at  the  close  of  1884,  the  previous 
year  of  extreme  business  depression.  At  this  time  there  was  be- 
ing recorded  a  long  list  of  strictly  commercial  failures  each  week,  an 
unprecedented  number;  j^et,  in  logical  sequence,  the  strictly  com- 
mercial liquidation,  following  that  in  financial  and  industrial  lines, 
was  still  to  be  observed.  This  in  turn  was  to  be  followed  by  conse- 
quences to  the  retail  merchant  of  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of 
the  general  public. 

The  duration  of  the  consequences  of  the  panic  of  1893  to  the 
business  community  cannot  be  foretold  with  accuracy,  but,  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  the  recovery  will  not  be  rapid.  It  would  be  remarkable, 
indeed,  if  there  should  be  a  visible  return  of  activity  in  industrial 
and  commercial  circles  within  the  current  calendar  year.  The  period 
of  liquidation  and  recuperation  occupied  four  years  following  our 
most  severe  panic,  that  of  1873,  and  two  years  following  the  convul- 
sion of  1884,  a  disturbance  more  restricted  in  area  and  general  effect. 
A  house  may  be  razed  in  a  night,  but  its  rebuilding  will  require 
weeks,  and  a  nervous  shock  may  so  shatter  the  system  that  months 
will  be  needed  for  recuperation. 

Much  has  been  alleged,  pro  and  con^  as  to  the  possible  contribu- 
tory influence  of  an  "  impending  change  in  the  tariff, "  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  prospect  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  though  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  for  the  second  time  within  four  years,  cannot  help 
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proving  an  aggravation  in  a  period  of  depression  and  financial  panic. 
The  inability  of  manufacturers  and  importers,  owing  to  unsettled 
conditions,  to  estimate  tlie  probable  cost  of  raw  materials  or  other 
products  six  months  hence,  or  the  probable  demand  for  goods  in  1894, 
must  go  far  to  induce  them  to  work  on  orders  only  or  in  some  in- 
stances to  shut  down  to  await  more  settled  conditions.  To  this  ex- 
tent, the  existing  crisis  ma}'  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  aggravated 
by  a  prospect  of  important  if  not  radical  alterations  of  the  tariff. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  attention  that  out  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dred representatives  of  manufacturing  industries  which  sTiut  down  in 
the  summer  of  1893,  fewer  than  one  per  cent'  said,  "in  so  many 
words,"  that  their  establishments  closed  owing  to  impending  or  ex- 
pected tariff  alterations. 

There  is  much  to  encourage  a  belief  in  a  relatively  early  recovery 
from  the  depression  in  trade  and  industry  which  has  left  its  impress 
on  recent  months.  Exports  of  wheat,  provisions  and  other  products 
are  increasing ;  and  while  crops  of  wheat  and  cotton  are  not  excessive, 
the  prospective  foreign  demand  is  encouraging,  and  available  export 
surpluses,  while  not  large,  promise  good  prices.  Gold  has  been  re- 
turning from  abroad,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  made  unhappy 
by  seeing  it  exported,  and  quotations,  not  only  for  securities,  but  for 
almost  all  staple  products,  are  at  "bed-rock,"  or  exceptionally  low. 
Several  small  speculative  attempts  at  covering  either  products  or 
securities  have  collapsed,  and  the  general  business  situation,  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1893,  while  reduced  in  vigor,  is  relieved  of  "  wind." 
Credits  have  long  ago  been  brought  back  to  a  normal  basis,  trade  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  a  revival,  and 
if  Congressional  students  of  affairs  will  study  the  history  of  panics 
sufficiently  to  ascertain  that  all,  except  possibly  "war  panics,"  have 
been  precipitated  primarily  by  unsound  currency,  unwise  banking  or 
other  financial  irregularities,  they  will  see  a  bright  light  on  the  silver 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  look  for  a  delay  in  the  recoveiy 
of  manufacturing  industries,  owing  to  expected  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  a  probable  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  funds  with  which  to 
move  the  crops. 

It  is  fair  to  assum-C  that  1894  may  bring  with  it  the  beginning 
of  a  revival.  While  the  interdependence  of  the  different  branches  of 
international  commerce  is  so  delicately  adjusted  as  to  respond  every- 
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where  to  an  injury  at  any  point,  it  is  also  so  adjusted  that  a  rela- 
tively speedy  resumption  of  activity  is  more  easily  accomplished  now 
than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  more  bankers  and  individual  capitalists  have  not  realized  and 
shown  by  their  works,  that  a  potent  remedy  for  a  financial  or  credit 
panic  is  to  lend  freely  and  raise  the  rate — not  to  hold  fast  to  surplus 
funds. 

Albert  C.  Stevens. 


MY   FOUK   FAVORITE    PARTS. 

Every  actor  goes  through  the  experience  of  being  constantly- 
pressed  to  name  his  favorite  impersonations.  It  is  an  embarrassing 
request,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  actor  who  has  in  his  time  played 
many  parts,  extending  over  a  very  wide  range,  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  a  choice,  to  say  he  feels  happiest  in  this  or  that  character. 
Secondly,  the  choice  itself  seems  to  suggest  that  he  is  passing  a  final 
judgment  on  his  own  achievements,  that  he  says  to  the  world,  "  This 
is  my  best ;  on  this  my  reputation  rests. "  As  many  people  will  not 
in  the  least  agree  with  him,  his  personal  opinion  may  wear  the  aspect 
of  a  challenge,  and  of  an  egoistic  display. 

I  am  risking  this  misapprehension,  simply  to  put  on  record  a  few 
impressions  of  four  parts  in  Shakespeare  which  I  chiefly  love — Ham- 
let, Richard  III.,  lago,  and  King  Lear.  Perhaps  I  may  preface  what 
I  have  to  say  of  them  by  remarking  the  curious  perversity  which  has 
prompted  some  distinguished  artists  to  decry  the  art  of  acting.  We 
all  know  Macready's  story  of  his  perfonnance  of  "  Virginius"  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  buried  his  daughter.  He  never  payed  the  part  so 
well ;  his  personal  grief  made  more  poignant  the  pathos  of  the  Roman 
father,  and  when  it  was  over  he  felt  that  his  art  was  degrading.  I 
read,  the  other  day,  in  a  charming  paper  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  how  Fanny 
Kemble  told  her  that  acting  was  repulsive  because  it  quenched  the 
springs  of  natural  emotion.  Why  this  should  be  the  misfortune  of 
the  actor  and  not  of  the  novelist — why  Dickens,  for  example,  who 
lived  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  creatures  of  his  brain,  and  walked 
the  streets  all  night  in  the  deepest  dejection  after  describing  the  im- 
aginary woes  of  an  imaginary  death,  ought  not  to  have  given  up 
novel  writing  to  preserve  his  sensitiveness  to  real  bereavements — I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand.  What  is  the  degradation  of 
representing  parental  tenderness  on  the  stage  when  your  heart  is 
bleeding  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  if  there  is  no  degradation  in  passing 
from  a  death-bed  to  your  desk  to  tell  in  a  story  what  has  wrung  your 
heart-strings  in  your  own  home?     The  idea  is  as  crude  as  that  the 

actor  who  plays  the  villain  of  the  piece  with  convincing  iniquity  must 
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himself  be  dead  to  every  virtue.  An  extraordinary  prejudice  has 
been  excited  in  many  simple  minds  by  Fanny  Kemble's  renunciation 
of  the  art  which  made  her  family  illustrious.  I  believe  they  picture 
the  actor  as  a  human  phonograph,  which,  having  delivered  its  mes- 
sage of  unreal  woe  to  a  weeping  audience,  remains  absolutely  callous 
to  every  moving  scene  and  sentiment  in  the  everyday  world  till  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  next  performance.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
the  actor  may  take  an  acute  interest  in  the  common  affairs  of  man- 
kind and  have  no  less  than  his  fair  share  of  humanity.  He  fashions 
his  impersonations  by  a  mental  process,  which  is  not  entirely  humili- 
ating, which  is  capable,  indeed,  of  some  exalted  moments,  and  of 
association  of  idfeas  which  ha,ve  the  charm  of  psychological  mystery. 
Every  character  has  its  own  atmosphere,  and  as  he  divests  himself  of 
one  personality,  and  possesses  himself  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  suits 
and  trappings  of  another,  he  is  conscious  of  an  intellectual  transmi- 
gration not  wholly  contemptible.  When  I  am  about  to  resume  a 
part  which  I  have  not  played  for  some  time,  I  often  sit  in  nay  dress- 
ing-room, while  recaptured  sensations  and  images  steal  gradually  into 
my  mind ;  and,  sad  to  relate,  I  find  the  operation  exhilarating  and 
not  degrading. 

For  Hamlet  I  have  that  affection  -which  springs  naturally  in  the 
actor  towards  the  most  intensely  human  of  Shakespeare's  creations, 
n  Hazlitt  could  have  had  his  way,  and  if  "  Hamlet"  had  been  for- 
bidden to  the  stage  as  "  hardly  capable  of  being  acted,"  some  of  the 
purest  pleasures  actors  have  ever  known  would  have  been  denied  to 
them.  All  the  striving,  all  the  most  lovable  weaknesses  of  human- 
ity, the  groping  after  thoughts  beyond  the  confines  of  our  souls,  the 
tenderest  attributes  of  our  common  nature,  fate  and  free-will,  love 
and  death,  passions  and  problems,  are  interwoven  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  till  he  touches  us  at  every  point  of  our  strange  compound 
of  clay  and  spirit.  To  achieve  so  complete  a  command  over  all  these 
elements  as  to  place  the  impersonation  beyond  cavil  has  been  giv.en 
to  none  of  us.  But  to  represent  in  Hamlet  the  type  of  filial  love,  to 
suggest  that  sense  of  the  supernatural  which  holds  the  genius  of  ro- 
mance like  a  veil,  and  .that  haunted  look  of  one  who  is  constantly 
with  the  spirit  which  has  "revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  to 
disentangle  the  character  from  traditions  which  are  apt  to  overlay 
with  artifice  one  of  the  most  vividly  real  of  all  the  conceptions  in  art, 
to  leave  upon  your  generation  the  impression  of  Hamlet  as  a  man, 
not  as  a  piece  of  acting — this  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  aim  which  the 
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English-speaking  actor  can  cherisli.  TJiis  is  why  one  or  two  Ham- 
lets— Edwin  Booth  for  instance — have  an  enduring  hold  upon  the 
memories  of  pjlaygoers.  Something  of  the  chivalry,  the  high-strung 
ecstasy,  the  melancholy  grace  of  the  man  clings  to  the  mind  when 
the  sterner  grandeur  of  other  creations  of  the  poet  may  have  lost  its 
spell. 

In  playing  Richard  III.  I  undertook  a  duty  which  the  stage  had 
long  owed  to  Shakespeare's  reputation.  This  was  the  restoration  of 
the  play  in  the  form  so  long  displa^^ed  by  Colley  Gibber.  It  is  true 
that  Macready  made  a  determined  effort  to  dethrone  Gibber,  and  that 
the  same  example  was  followed  by  the  late  Gharles  Galvert  in  his  re- 
vival of  the  play  at  Manchester,  but  in  both  cases  the  acting  edition 
contained  portions  of  "King  Henry  VI.,"  whereas  the  Lyceum  ver- 
sion had  no  single  line  which  was  not  in  the  original.  Some  famous 
actors  have  made  great  names  as  Gibber's  Richard,  and  the  part  was 
played  with  a  pictorial  villany,  of  which  the  best  idea  is  given  by 
the  portraits  of  George  Frederick  Gooke.  They  are  monuments  of 
crime — lowering,  truculent,  robustious,  extremely  effective  in  the 
blood  and  bombast  vein,  and,  in  the  last  act,  more  like  a  pugilist  at 
bay  than  the  prince  who  has  a  fateful  premonition  of  his  end.  Ed- 
mund Kean,  however,  who  was  very  great  in  this  part,  played  it  with 
an  original  power  which  gave  a  Shakespearian  quality  even  to  Gibber. 
Shakespeare's  Richai-d  is  a  Plantagenet  with  the  imperious  pride  of 
his  race,  a  subtle  intellect,  a  mocking,  not  a  trumpeting  duplicity,  a 
superb  daring  which  needs  no  roar  and  stamp,  no  cheap  and  noisy 
exultation.  Moreover,  the  true  Richard  has  a  youthful  audacity  very 
different  from  the  ponderous  airs  of  the  heavy  villain.  In  this  char- 
acter, as  in  lago,  the  great  element  is  an  intrepid  calculation.  The 
wooing  of  Lady  Anne,  sufficiently  startling  as  an  experiment  in 
amorous  subjugation,  is  not  carried  off  by  the  formidable  graces  with 
which  tradition  invested  the  part. 

The  mingled  subtlety  and  simplicity  of  lago  have  never,  perhaps, 
been  better  indicated  than  in  Macaulay's  description  of  the  Italian 
statesman  of  Machiavelli's  time: — 

"  We  see  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  words  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  who  never  hesitates  at  an  oath  when  he  wishes  to  seduce,  who  never  wants 
a  pretext  when  he  is  inclined  to  betray.  His  cruelties  spring,  not  from  the  heat 
of  blood  or  the  insanity  of  uncontrolled  power,  but  from  deep  and  cool  nieditar 
tion.  His  passions,  like  well-trained  troops,  are  impetuous  by  rule,  and  in  their 
most  headstrong  fury  never  forget  the  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed.    His  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  vast  and  complicated  schemes  of  ambi- 
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tion  ;  yet  his  aspect  and  language  exhibit  nothing  but  philosophical  moderation. 
Hatred  and  revenge  eat  into  his  heart ;  yet  every  look  is  a  cordial  smile,  every 
gesture  a  familiar  caress.  He  never  excites  the  suspicion  of  his  adversaries  by 
petty  provocations.  His  purpose  is  disclosed  only  when  it  is  accomplished. 
His  face  is  unruffled,  his  speech  is  courteous  till  vigilance  is  laid  asleep,  till  a 
vital  point  is  exposed,  till  a  sure  aim  is  taken  ;  and  then  he  strikes  for  the  first 
and  last  time.  To  do  an  injurj'  openly  is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do 
it  secretly,  and  far  less  profitable.  With  him  the  most  honorable  means  are  the 
surest,  the  speediest,  and  the  darkest.  He  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  should 
scruple  to  deceive  thope  whom  he  does  not  scruple  to  destroy.  He  would  think 
it  madness  to  declare  open  hostilities  against  rivals  whom  he  might  stab  in  a 
friendly  embrace,  or  poison  in  a  consecrated  wafer. " 

Although  lago  was  a  simple  soldier  and  no  politician,  he  reproduce  i 
all  the  traits  of  the  mediaeval  Italian  adventurer  delineated  by  Macau 
lay.  Manifestl}^  such  a  character  should  be  played  with  a  devilry 
not  writ  large  in  every  look  and  action.  The  quality  of  youth, 
moreover,  is  all-important.  lago  I  take  to  be  a  young  man  about 
eight  and  twenty  ("  I  have  looked  upon  the  world  for  four  times  seven 
years")  not  embittered  by  disappointments  which  have  come  in  middle 
age,  but  instinct  in  all  his  manhood  with  the  duplicity  which  belongs 
to  his  temperament  and  his  generation.  To  me  he  has  also  a  slight 
dash  of  the  bull -fighter,  and  during  the  brawl  between  Cassio  and 
Montano,  I  used  to  enjoy  a  mischievous  sense  of  mastery  by  flicking 
at  them  with  a  red  cloak,  as  though  they  were  bulls  in  the  arena.  To 
impersonate  the  veritable  spirit  of  a  creation  so  foreign  to  our  native 
thought  and  atmosphere  demands  an  abstinence  from  some  obvious 
devices  of  the  stage  which  enhance  a  moral  monstrosity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  intellectual  vraisemhlance.  lago  is  no  monster,  but  per- 
fectly human  and  consistent,  though  there  is  probably  no  character 
in  Shakespeare  which  needs  to  be  represented  with  more  delicacy  of 
suggestion  and  less  rhetorical  artifice,  if  we  are  to  saturate  the  imagi- 
nation with  a  cold  and  constant  purpose. 

Of  Lear,  I  may  candidly  say  that  I  doubt  whether  a  complete 
embodiment  is  within  any  actor's  resources.  For  myself  the  part 
has  two  singular  associations.  It  broke  down  my  physical  strength 
after  sixty  consecutive  nights,  and  when  I  resumed  the  part  after  a 
brief  rest  I  was  forced  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one 
character  in  Shakespeare  which  cannot  be  played  six  times  a  week 
with  impunity.  On  the  first  night  I  had  a  curious  experience.  As 
I  stood  at  the  wings  before  Lear  makes  his  entrance  I  had  a  sudden 
idea  which  revolutionized  the  impersonation  and  launched  me  into  an 
experiment  vinattempted  at  rehearsal.      I  tried  to  combine  the  weak- 
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ness  of  senility  with  the  tempest  of  passion,  and  the  growing  convic- 
tion before  the  play  had  proceeded  far  that  this  was  a  perfectly  im- 
possible task,  is  one  of  my  most  vivid  memories  of  that  night.  Lear 
cannot  be  played  except  with  the  plenitude  of  the  actor's  physical 
powers,  and  the  idea  of  representing  extreme  old  age  is  futile. 

There  will  always  be  a  controversy  as  to  the  precise  point  where 
Lear's  mind  is  manifestly  unhinged.  The  old  argument  is  that  he  is 
sane  enough  till  the  conduct  of  his  daughters  drives  him  mad,  and 
the  earlier  scenes  have  generally  been  played  as  though  an  aged  man 
of  perfectly  sound  faculties,  but  imperious  temper,  w<?uld  probably 
divide  his  kingdom  among  his  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  likely  to 
carry  her  share  to  a  foreign  prince.  Moreover,  though  the  division 
is  in  three  equal  parts,  Cordelia  is  tempted  with  a  third  "  more  opu- 
lent than  the  others."  Kent,  the  king's  stanchest  friend  and  most 
faithful  counsellor,  is  banished  in  a  fit  of  frenzy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Lear's  action  throughout  this  episode  is  inconsistent  with  abso- 
lute sanity,  that  the  decay  of  his  intellect  has  begun  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  play,  and  that  the  actor  has  to  represent  the  struggles  of 
an  enfeebled  mind  with  violent  self-will,  a  mind  eventually  reduced 
to  the  pathetic  helplessness  of  a  ruin  in  which  some  of  the  original 
grandeur  can  still  be  traced.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult 
undertaking  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama.  If  a  complete  mastery 
of  such  tremendous  elements  is  not  within  the  compass  of  histrionic 
art,  there  remains  the  not  inconsiderable  satisfaction  of  suggesting 
the  colossal  proportions  of  the  greatest  of  tragedies.  To  impress  upon 
an  audience  a  conception  appealing  so  strongly  to  that  pity  for  human 
frailty  which  is  the  most  universal  of  social  bonds,  is  an  achievement 
which  will  always  engage  the  actor's  highest  ambition.  In  Lear, 
more  than  in  any  other  conception  of  the  poet,  he  is  overshadowed 
by  the  supreme  majesty  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  but  to  interpret 
that,  however  imperfectly,  must  always  be  a  cherished  hope  and  a 
most  gratifying  reward. 

Henry  Irving. 
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As  the  visitor  to  Brooklyn  crosses  the  noble  bridge  which  bears 
Brooklyn's  name,  the  first  sight  meeting  him  at  the  city's  principal 
entrance — its  Temple  Bar,  Brandenburg  Thor,  or  Porta  del  Popolo — 
is  a  disorderly,  slatternly,  tumbledown,  dirty,  obstructive  agglom- 
eration of  railroad  structures.  As  he  emerges  upon  the  street,  if  he 
is  not  too  much  depressed,  by  the  exuberant  ugliness  he  is  leaving, 
to  look  about  at  all,  his  eye  is  next  offended  by  a  vacant  plot,  ac- 
quired a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  municipality,  from  which  old  build- 
ings are  now  wholly  or  partly  torn  down  and  which  remains  a  forlorn 
waste  of  filth  and  rubbish.  This  first  glimpse  of  their  city  which 
the  authorities  of  Brooklyn  choose  to  give  a  stranger  perfectly  sym- 
bolizes the  political  misbehavior  and  official  incompetence  and  un- 
trustworthiness  which  they  have  induced  Americans  to  believe  are 
peculiarly  rank  within  their  jurisdiction. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  decay  of  late 
years  in  the  public  virtue  and  municipal  respectability  of  Brooklyn 
— as  if,  indeed,  the  fact  of  that  decay  were  to  be  assumed  without  a 
doubt.  So  a  wise  and  experienced  student  of  public  affairs  tells  me 
that  I  should  call  this  article  "  The  Fall  of  a  Great  City" ;  and  the 
suggestion  agrees  perfectly  with  most  that  has  recently  been  said  and 
written  of  my  city.  But  I  refuse  to  accept  the  title ;  for  it  would  be 
inexact  and  even  libellous.  Brooklyn  has  suffered  no  catastrophe, 
even  of  a  political  nature,  fit  for  characterization  by  the  phrase  usually 
applied  to  the  destruction  of  a  great  city  and  its  civilization  by  bar- 
barians. Nor  can  I  admit  that  there  is  to-day  less  public  virtue  in 
Brooklyn  than  there  was  years  ago. 

But  has  there  been  decay  in  hfer  municijDal  respectability?  This 
inquiry  brings  more  anxiety.  Respectability  in  practice  is,  to  say 
the  least,  as  much  a  matter  of  the  opinion  of  one's  neighbors  as  it  is 
of  one's  intrinsic  or  subjective  merit;  and  it  would  be  quite  idle  to 
deny — for  everybody  knows  it — that,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
Brooklyn  has  of  late  sunk  a  long  way  in  political  credit.     For  a  time 
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her  charter  was  deemed  a  model ;  municipal  reformers  the  country 
over  used  to  delight  us  by  sending  for  its  text,  as  if  one  enactment, 
at  least,  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  were  f idl.  of  political  healing. 
Bills  were  introduced  and  some  of  them  passed  for  the  very  purpose^ 
frankly  expressed,  of  assimilating  the  charters  of  other  cities  to  that 
of  happy  and  well -governed  Brooklyn.  Under  this  charter,  execu- 
tive administration  was  believed  to  have  become  upright  and  fair. 
To  this  charter  it  was  in  part  due,  as  we  thought,  that  the  politics  of 
Brookljm  became  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  body  of  unselfish  and  in- 
telligent young  men  who,  though  no  doubt  a  little  optimistic,  were 
no  more  optimistic  than  any  men  must  be  who  in  the  political  field 
undertake  to  accomplish  even  one  thing  to  make  the  world  better. 
To  this  charter  was  due  also  the  fact  that  when  citizens  of  Brooklyn 
travelled  to  other  parts  of  the  country  or  even  into  foreign  counti'ies, 
they  heard  gratefully  the  praise  of  their  city  as  an  interesting  and 
almost  model  political  community. 

Such  is  the  pleasing  picture  of  the  past,  a  picture  growing  mel- 
lower and  more  ideal  with  the  dimmer  light  of  fading  recollection. 
"Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  opinion  of  our  neighbors  has 
changed.  The  executive  administration  of  Brooklyn  is  believed  to 
be  feeble  and  untrustworthy,  its  public  moneys  and  franchises  to  be 
unscrupulously  wasted  and  the  criminal  prosecution  of  official  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  its  servants  to  be  a  silly  and  collusive  game — 
collusive  because  intended  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  silly  because  the  intention  utterly  fails. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  much  exaggeration.  As  nowadays 
we  have  forgotten  the  faults  of  which  we  were  critical  ten  years  ago,  so 
things  are  not  so  bad  now  as  they  seem.  If  the  visitor  will  coura- 
geously persist  in  his  journey  into  Brooklyn,  he  will  find  a  city  of  com- 
modious and  comfortable  homes  which  has  been  sadly  misrepresented 
at  its  chief  gateway.  So,  if  he  will  look  beneath  or  beyond  the  ir- 
resolute incompetence,  the  petty  knavery  and  the  sagacious  brigandage 
which  during  the  last  four  years  have  been  conspicuous  elements  in 
its  ruling  politics,  he  will  find  a  perfectly  sound  and  intelligent  public 
sentiment.  This  sentiment  would  to-day,  but  for  its  lack  of  organ- 
ization, administer  the  affairs  of  the  city  as  such  a  sentiment  ought  to 
do,  as  it  easily  could  do,  and  as  it  will  do  by-and-bye,  when  the 
enormous  and  wide-spread  pecuniary  loss  involved  in  the  present 
misgovemment  shall  be  appreciated  by  its  citizens.  For  the  direct 
loss  occasioned  to  a  great  city  by  official  waste  and  pilfering  and  by 
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the  profligate  surrender  of  public  franchises,  is  much  the  smaller  part 
of  the  whole  loss.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reputation  for 
evil  brought  upon  Brooklyn  by  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Chapin's 
mayoralty  and  by  the  present  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Boody,  has  seriously 
diminished  and  will,  while  it  lasts,  continue  to  diminish  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  city  for  residence  or  business  in  the  opinion  of  its  own 
citizens  and,  still  more,  of  strangers,  and  therefore  (for  value  is 
largely  a  matter  of  current  o])inion)  the  value  of  almost  every  piece 
of  property  within  its  limits. 

I  believe  there  will  soon  arise  an  adequate  popular  appreciation  of 
all  this  present  discredit  and  loss  which,  added  to  the  always  existing 
incitements  to  civic  duty,  will  within  a  year  or  two  arouse  the  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn  to  rescue  a  great  and  noble  city  from  permanent 
and  iiTcmediable  disaster.  The  exceptional  thoroughness  and  ability 
of  its  press,  the  legal  attacks  upon  particular  abuses  which  have  been 
picturesquely  and  effectively  headed  by  Mr.  Gaynor — a  rather  curious 
developm'ent  of  popular  government  by  law-suit,  well  worth  a  new 
chapter  in  the  next  edition  of  Professor  Bryce's  "  American  Common- 
wealth " — the  resolute  integrity  of  the  higher  courts,  and  the  ad- 
monitions of  respected  citizens,  will  probably  give  the  inhabitants  of 
Brooklyn  all  the  light  which  may  be  necessary. 

But  in  the  interest  of  political  science  at  large,  it  is  important 
that  there  be  not  drawn  a  false  conclusion  as  to  the  working  of  the 
capital  feature  of  the  charter  of  Brooklyn.  For  that  feature  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  progress  of  municipal  reform ;  it  is  probably 
an  essential  condition  of  the  reform.  The  praises  of  the  charter  of 
Brooklyn  which  were  so  unstinted  when  Seth  Low  was  mayor  are 
no  less  deserved  to-day  than  they  were  then.  The  charter  has  not 
broken  down,  as  some  seem  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
working  to-day  with  an  almost  perfect  success.  A  city  is  not  ad- 
ministered by  its  charter,  but  by  its  mayor  and  other  ofi&cers  under 
its  charter.  It  is  governed,  not  by  the  charter,  but  by  its  citizens 
through  the  charter  which,  except  as  they  use  it,  is  quite  useless.  In 
such  a  paper  instrument  of  itself  there  is  no  inspiration,  no  originating 
force.  The  evils  in  the  present  administration  of  Brooklyn  demon- 
strate the  power  for  harm  which,  under  its  charter,  is  possessed  by  a 
chief  magistrate  unworthily  subservient  to  secret  and  dangerous  in- 
fluence. In  that  demonstration  is  made  perfectly  plain  the  corre- 
sponding power  for  good  under  the  charter  which  belongs  to  a  chief 
magistrate  who  will  not  betray  the  authority  given  to  him  in  trust. 
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It  is  the  merit  of  the  present  charter  of  Brooklyn  that  it  enables  its 
citizens  with  almost  entire  certainty  to  fix  the  place  of  official  re- 
sponsibility for  bad  administration,  to  single  out  the  guilty  and,  if 
they  will,  to  reform  the  administration  and  punish  tlie  culprit  easily 
and  promptly.  Among  a  free  and  intelligent  people,  surely  no  higher 
praise  can  be  awarded  to  the  mere  framework  of  government. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Brooklyn  charter  is  this:  Ex- 
cepting the  comptroller,  who  is  the  head  of  the  finance  department, 
and  the  auditor,  both  of  whom  are  elected,  the  heads  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  city  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  solely,  with  no 
requirement  of  confirmation  by  aldermen  or  any  other  body,  and  the 
terms  of  all  such  appointees  of  the  mayor  (except  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  serve  for  three  years,  one-third  of  the  board 
being  appointed  on  July  1  in  each  year)  expire  on  February  1,  one 
month  after  the  inauguration  of  a  newly -elected  mr,yor.  The  mayor 
therefore  may  without  hindrance  determine  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
municipal  administration,  except  in  the  finance  and  audit  depart- 
ments, and  except  in  the  uniformed  police  and  fire  forces,  whose 
members  are  removable  for  cause  only  and  after  trial.  The  mayor 
does  not,  it  is  true,  have  the  same  absolute  power  of  removal ;  but, 
as  he  may  prefer  charges  against  any  oflacial,  which  shall  be  heard  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  he  may,  until  the  court  at  the  end  of  a 
litigation  shall  decide  whether  the  charges  are  justified,  suspend  the 
accused  officer  and  appoint  a  substitute  in  his  place,  his  control  over 
the  appointee  who  forgets  the  respect  due  to  the  mayor  who  appointed 
him  is  perhaps  suificient. 

In  addition  to  these  great  powers  of  appointment  and  removal,  the 
mayor  possesses  other  important  powers.  He  is  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  board  which  determines  municipal  expenditure.  He  may, 
by  refusing  to  sign  warrants,  prevent,  or  at  least  delay,  any  payment 
out  of  the  city  treasury  of  which  he  does  not  approve,  and  may  compel 
thorough  and  responsible  investigation  of  its  propriety.  And  he  has 
other  specific  and  lesser  powers.  I  include  among  these  lesser  powers 
the  right  to  veto  resolutions  or  ordinances  of  the  common  council. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  board 
of  aldermen  are  ready  to  vote  for  what  is  wrong  and  so  to  over-ride 
the  useful  vetoes  of  the  mayor.  The  principal  benefit  of  the  veto- 
power,  therefore,  is  probably  as  an  effective  means  of  appeal  to  public 
sentiment.  All  these  prerogatives,  taken  together  with  the  general 
prestige  of  his  position,  probably  give  to  a  competent  and  resolute 
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major  of  Brooklyn  a  greater  opportunity  of  accomplishing  practical 
good  in  municipal  administration  than  belongs  to  the  mayor  of  any 
other  American  city.  It  is  this  deposit  of  sufficient  and  decisive 
power  in  the  mayor  alone  which  is,  or  perhaps  we  must  rather  say, 
was,  the  "Brooklyn  idea."  Its -adoption  was  the  subject  of  much 
rejoicing  among  reformers  in  Brookljn.  At  last  its  citizens  were  to 
see,  and  without  difficulty,  who  was  responsible  for  bad  administra- 
tion ;  no  longer  were  they  to  be  hoodwinked  with  stories  of  the  good 
things  the  mayor  would  do  if  he  could.  The  citizens  of  so  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous  a  community  both  could  and  would  decide  cor- 
rectly upon  the  merits  of  candidates  for  a  single  conspicuous  and 
responsible  office,  upon  whose  good  administration  their  welfare 
largely  depended,  while  hitherto  at  each  election  they  had  been  con- 
fused or  misled  by  the  division  and  obscurity  of  administrative  power 
and  by  the  multiplicity  of  responsible  offices  to  be  filled.  No 
longer  would  the  mayor  hold  his  chief  powers  subject  to  veto  by  the 
sort  of  public  servants  who  were  likely  to  be  found  in  the,  board  of 
aldermen;  no  longer  was  the  city  to  be  disgraced  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned bargains  and  "  deals"  which  had  pretty  steadily  attended  the 
foraier  hydra-headed  administi-ation. 

The  law  making  this  radical  change  was  passed  on  May  25,  1880. 
The  citizens  of  Brooklyn  owed  its  enactment  principally  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Frederick  A.  Schroeder,  a  German -American  citizen,  of  high 
character,  who  had  rendered  distinguished  public  service  as  comp- 
troller and  later  as  mayor  of  the  city,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment,  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate.  The  change  was,  so 
the  act  provided,  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1882 ;  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  Brooklyn  and  for  the  experiment  that  on  that  very  day  the 
mayoralty  of  Seth  Low  began.  When  be  left  the  City  Hall  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1886,  the  experiment  was  considered  to  have  been,  and  it 
had  been,  a  great  success ;  its  adoption  had  been,  there  seemed  no 
doubt,  the  most  important  gain  in  municipal  reform  within  our  time. 
Not  that  Mr.  Low's  administration  was  perfect;  there  was  about  it 
much  that  deserved  criticism,  if  the  standard  were  set  high.  In  some 
places  he  indicated  a  needless  preference  for  inferior  men,  men  of  little 
individuality  or  fimmess  of  character.  His  appointments  were  made 
on  the  usual  strictly  partisan  lines,  except  only  that  he  appointed  to 
office  some  of  his'  personal  supporters  from  the  opposite  party.  But 
this  exception  rather  proved  the  rule,  for  such  appointments  were 
after  a  fashion  not  at  all  unusual  with  politicians.     All  the  more  be- 
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cause  in  the  theory  of  his  appointments  Mr.  Low  introduced  no  reform, 
did  he  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  new  charter,  the  power  and 
prestige  which  it  brought  to  the  mayor.  The  simplicity,  energy,  di- 
rectness and  dignity  of  Mr.  Low's  character  were  reflected  in  the  mu- 
nicipal administration.  Inferior  men  were  made  to  do  superior  work. 
There  arose  a  sort  of  respect  for  the  government  of  the  city,  first  in 
the  city  itself,  then  far  beyond  its  borders.  Faulty  and  halting  as  were 
many  of  the  steps  towards  the  improvement  of  the  city,  inadequate  a 
conception  as  Mayor  Low  seemed  to  hold  of  a  great  modern  muni- 
cipality, much  was  done  in  cleansing  the  Augean  stables-, ^and  the  city 
took  at  last  a  sort  of  joyous  interest  in  itself  and  in  its  own  improvement. 
The  "  Brooklyn  idea"  is  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  when  Seth  Low 
was  mayor.  It  then  applied  and  it  now  applies  to  the  mayor  the 
doctrine  of  free-will  rather  than  of  predestination.  No  less  to-day 
than  ten  years  ago,  it  centres  responsibility  in  the  mayor  himself.  To- 
day, it  enables  the  people,  as  it  enabled  them  then,  not  only  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  bad  administration,  whenever  they  will  give  the 
necessary  attention  and  labor,  but  to  remedy  it.  It  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  Seth  Low  had  adequate  power  to  govern  well  or  ill  and  that 
he  alone  held  that  power  which,  added  to  the  belief  that  in  fact 
Brooklyn  under  his  mayoralty  was  well -governed,  gave  him,  and 
practically  without  dissent,  the  most  distinguished  personal  reputation 
which  has  come  to  perhaps  any  political  character  of  Brooklj-n.  It 
is  the  knowledge  that  the  present  mayor,  Mr.  Boody,  has  had  and 
now  has  the  same  adequate  power  to  govern  well  or  ill,  added  to  the 
well-nigh  universal  belief  that  Brooklyn  is  ill-governed,  which  has 
destroyed  the  fai^'  reputation  he  enjoyed  when  he  entered  the  mayor- 
alty, and  has  brought  to  him  a  more  nearly  universal  and  contempt- 
uous distrust  of  his  political  ability  and  character,  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  than  has  overtaken  any  mayor  of  Brooklyn  within  the 
present  generation.  So  effective  is  the  operation  of  the  "  Brooklyn 
idea"  that,  although  the  public  concedes  that  a  part  of  the  general  in- 
capacity and  low  morale  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Boody 's  administration 
came  over  to  him  from  his  immediate  predecessor,  still,  in  view  of 
the  fact  of  his  complete  power  to  deal  with  the  situation,  not  to  speak 
of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  evils  existing  when  he  was  chosen 
mayor — a  knowledge  clearly  enough  shown  by  the  criticisms  which 
he  himself  had  freely  bestowed  upon  the  administration  of  his  prede- 
cessor— there  is  no  doubt  among  attentive  observers  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  situation  belongs  solely  to  him. 
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The  "  Brooklyn  idea"  discards  largely  the  principle  of  checks 
upon  executive  power  which  for  a  long  time  after  our  Revolution  was 
in  American  politics  deemed  essential  to  pojDular  safety.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  assumes  that  the  ability  to  do  or  permit  evil,  which  the  grant 
of  power  carries  to  a  public  officer,  is  a  good  in  itself.  That  the 
present  mayor  of  Brooklyn  now  docs  or  permits  evil  is  no  proof  that 
the  power  of  mayors  generally  should  be  diminished,  although  it  may 
be  proof  that  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  have  made  one  unhappy  choice 
and  may  justify  a  belief  that,  if  they  adequately  regard  their  in- 
terests, they  will  make  a  better  choice  in  the  future.  But  if  the 
people  shall  make  no  better  choice  in  the  future,  the  critics  of  the 
present  mayor  will  still  not  be  at  liberty  to  assail  the  charter. 
They  will  instead  have  to  admit,  either  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
thinking  the  administration  evil,  or,  if  they  were  not  mistaken,  that 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  are  insufficiently  enlightened.  If  the  latter 
horn  of  the  dilemma  be  chosen,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  work 
needed  to-day  in  Brooklyn  is  not  that  of  practical  and  upright  poli- 
ticians, the  work  of  organizing  committees,  of  promoting  judicious 
and  reputable  nominations,  of  conducting  canvasses  with  vigor  and 
tact;  but  rather  an  earlier  and  missionary  work.  Eeformers  must 
set  themselves  to  inform  and  arouse  public  sentiment ;  they  must  wait 
until  a  remoter  future  for  any  actual  fruition  in  better  administration. 

There  is  a  second  matter  of  present  and  practical  importance  in 
American  political  life  which  the  experiment  in  Brooklyn  very  well 
illustrates.  I  refer  to  the  almost  insurmountable  reluctance  of  many, 
perhaps  most,  American  citizens  to  hold  public  officials  having  un- 
doubted power  to  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  use  they  make  of 
that  power.  This  reluctance  exists  in  private  employment  to  only  a 
very  limited  extent;  and  there  it  is  expected  to  bring,  and  usually 
does  bring,  disaster.  Business-men  do  not,  through  a  false  sympathy 
with  a  kindly,  well-meaning,  or  rather  well-wishing,  president  of  a 
railway  or  trust  or  manufacturing  company,  rush  to  his  defence,  or 
think  for  a  moment  of  retaining  him  after,  in  fact,  whatever  his  in- 
tention, he  has  ruined  the  interests  committed  to  him  or  betrayed 
them  to  reckless  and  unprincipled  enemies  of  his  company.  But 
oftentimes  the  same  business-men  cannot,  as  citizens,  bear  to  do  this 
with  a  public  officer.  In  one  form  of  this  harmful  amiability  towards 
gentlemen  in  an  important  executive  station  such  as  the  present  mayor 
of  Brooklyn  fills,  stress  is  laid  upon  their  purity  of  character.  With 
many  this  defense  is  fairly  effective ;  the  office  is  treated  as  a  reward 
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or  perquisite  of  private  virtue,  and  not  as  a  means  of  efficient  and 
honest  government,  a  means  whose  existence  is  not  justified  except 
as  it  tends  to  secure  that  concrete  end.  No  doubt  the  private  virtues 
of  a  man  give  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  probability  of  his  ex- 
hibiting public  virtues  if  he  shall  receive  official  power.  It  is  a  sound 
instinct,  amply  warranted  by  experience,  which  distrusts  the  public 
virtue  of  men  whose  private  life  is  dishonorable  or  dissolute.  But 
the  testimony  borne  by  private  virtues  ceases  to  be  valuable  in  a 
country  like  ours  where,  as  we  rejoice  to  know,  these  virtues  are  not 
uncommon,  after  we  have  found  by  practical  test  of  a  man  in  official 
place  whether  in  public  life  he  be  honest  or  dishonest,  sincere  or  in- 
sincere, courageous  or  cowardly. 

Another  form  of  this  sort  of  good -nature  on  the  part  of  the  public 
is  even  more  demoralizing.  I  mean  the  kindly  disposition,  where 
mayors,  governors  and  even  presidents  are  concerned,  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  a  failure  to  act  right  upon  some  one  who,  in  the 
theory  of  the  law,  has  no  responsibility  whatever.  For  greater  clear- 
ness I  take  an  illustration  from  the  relations  of  the  present  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  and  its  "  boss, "  Hugh  McLaughlin.  Within  the  limits 
which  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  set  for  himself,  or  which  have  been  set 
for  him  by  some  higher  power,  he  is  an  able,  even  a  wise  man.  He 
is  cautious,  moderate,  patient,  industrious,  persistent.  He  is  the 
original  "  boss"  in  public  affairs.  As  a  "  boss"  of  mechanics  in  the 
Navy  Yard  of  Brooklyn,  forty  years  ago,  he  led  successfully  a  politi- 
cal movement  in  the  comparatively  petty  politics  of  ante-bellum  Brook- 
lyn, whose  turbid  stream  ran  between  the  patronage  of  the  New  York 
Custom  House  on  the  one  side  and  the  patronage  of  the  Navy  Yard 
on  the  other;  and  his  title  of  authority  in  his  trade  became  his  popu- 
lar political  title.  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  retained  both  this  title  of 
power  and  the  power  itself  since  that  time,  with  few  and  brief  inter- 
ruptions. Meantime  other  "  bosses"  have  arisen,  have  flourished  as 
political  magnates,  have  made  great  sums  of  money,  and  have  fallen, 
disappearing  into  jails  or  foreign  lands  or  remote  ranches  of  the  south- 
west. Those  who  understand  public  affairs  and  recall  how  few  public 
careers  in  the  United  States  extend  over  twenty  years,  will  best  esti- 
mate the  qualities  which  have  for  so  long  kept  and  augmented  the  polit- 
ical power  and  prestige  of  this  man,  amid  the  important  and  enormous 
changes  incident  to  the  growth  of  one  of  the  greatest  American  cities. 
His  duties  have,  of  course,  been  utterly  unrelated  to  matters  of  polit- 
ical doctrine ;  he  has  steadfastlv  refused  to  let  his  vision  be  distorted 
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or  his  art  perverted  by  the  irrelevance  of  tariff,  currency,  state  rights. 
His  true  function  is  an  agency  or  trusteeship  under  what,  in  the 
transfer  of  stock,  is  called  an  "  irrevocable  power, "  for  a  large  body 
of  persons  in  Brooklyn  holding  or  seeking  office.  They  procure 
from  him  place  or  emolument  to  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  may 
deem  it  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  entire  body.  He  himself 
keeps  the  nobler  possession  of  power,  depending  not  upon  the  will  of 
any  one  supporter  or  section  of  supporters,  but  upon  tke  general 
success  of  his  administration  of  the  spoils. 

Mayor  Boody,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  of  education,  of  pecu- 
niary competence,  of  fluent  and  pleasing  eloquence,  and  of  undoubted 
kindness,  generosity  and  personal  integrity,  and  was  for  years  a  "  re- 
former" condemning  the  "  boss"  and  the  politics  of  spoils  which  the 
"  boss"  system  implies  and  supports.  Having  reached  the  maturest 
years  of  active  life  before  he  was  chosen  for  Congress,  his  first  office, 
he  was  elected  mayor,  without  taking  his  seat  at  Washington,  through 
the  confident  and  even  enthusiastic  support  given  him  by  reformers 
of  Brooklyn,  whom  he  had  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of 
their  body.  He  had  therefore  every  conceivable  motive  to  meet,  and 
he  probably  meant  to  meet,  with  honor,  the  heavy  obligations  which 
the  charter  of  Brooklyn  placed  upon  him,  and  in  so  doing  to  earn 
that  affectionate  and  grateful  respect  of  his  fellow -citizens  which,  one 
would  think,  must  be  surely  the  dearest  thing  in  public  life  to  a  man 
of  his  age  and  character.  There  is  practically  no  dissent  from  the 
belief  that  he  has  failed  to  meet  these  obligations ;  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  his  official  and  even  his  recent  and  present  political  asso- 
ciates, when  out  of  his  hearing,  go  as  far  as  any  of  his  adversaries, 
or  even  further,  in  a  depreciatory  judgment  of  his  ability  and  the 
measure  of  his  self-respect,  which  ought  to  be  no  less  hard  to  bear 
that  it  is  kindly. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  amazing  and  lamentable  change  is  in 
the  fact,  as  to  which  all  observers  are  agreed,  and  which  he,  himself, 
hardly  tries  to  conceal,  that  his  will  has  been  completely  effaced  by 
that  of  Mr.  McLaughlin ;  that  he  is  no  longer  a  free  agent,  but  is  a 
mere  agent  or  attorney  of  the  "  boss. "  There  can  be  no  greater  trea- 
son to  the  "  Brooklyn  idea"  than  to  allow  such  an  excuse  for  .such 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  chief  magistrate.  Nor  is  it  sensible  for 
municipal  reformers,  passing  over  the  officer  who  alone  bad  power, 
to  spend  their  energies  of  condemnation  upon  the  "  boss. "  As  neither 
be  nor  the  section  of  public  opinion  at  whose  head  he  stands  is  irre- 
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sistible  or  representative  of  the  motive  dominant  in  the  long  run  in 
American  public  life,  we  ought  peremptorily  to  reject  the  excuse. 
We  shall  do  better  to  let  every  surrender  of  this  sort  made  by  a 
reputable  man  be  destructive  of  his  reputation.  To  ignore  the  place 
of  real  responsibility  and  instead  to  deal  with  the  "  boss"  as  an  arch- 
tempter  or  cruel  suzerain  to  whom  it  is  quite  excusable  that  any  re- 
spectable kindly  gentleman  should  surrender  his  virtue  and  his  moral 
and  political  liberty,  tends  to  increase  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
"boss"  and  the  likelihood  of  another  self-effacement  by  the  next 
mayor.  In  the  case  of  public  duty,  as  of  private  duty,-we  are  to 
deal  with  the  man  who  is  in  a  place  to  resist,  but  who  does  not  resist. 
Every  executive  with  gi-eat  power  is  crowded  upon,  if  he  will  permit 
it,  by  patronage -jobbers,  by  franchise  and  contract -jobbers  and  by 
those  who  tell  him  that  the  party  welfare  requires  the  surrender  of 
this  or  that  public  interest.  He  can  resist  if  he  will,  and  nobody 
else  can  resist  for  him.  If  he  do  not  resist,  the  resulting  discredit  or 
disaster  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  them. 

If  the  citizens  of  a  great  city  will  show  some  of  the  resolute  ven- 
geance which  political  bodies  and  "  bosses"  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
effectively,  if  every  man  of  reputable  position  and  independence  tak- 
ing office  shall  be  made  clearly  to  see  that  his  surrender  means  a 
popular  contempt  and  distrust  which  will  make  the  rest  of  his  life 
less  worth  living,  it  will  at  least  happen  that  municipal  misgovern - 
ment  will  cease  to  be  sustained,  after  the  long-settled  fashion  of 
American  politicians,  by  the  fair  names  of  citizens  who  fancy  their 
fellow-citizens  will  honor  them  for  empty  and  delusive  titles  of  power. 
"  Bosses"  will  fail  to  find  implements  of  their  trade  among  citizens  of 
a  respectability  sufficient  to  deceive,  as  to  the  real  intent,  a  large 
enough  number  of  voters.  If  American  cities  are  not  for  the  present 
to  be  governed  by  faithful  servants  competent  to  the  difficult  and 
complex  work  of  ordering  a  modern  urban  community,  then  at  least 
we  shall  be  rid  of  indirection  and  pretence.  The  "  boss"  idmself  will 
be  mayor,  or  at  least  a  responsible  and  genuine  lieutenant  of  his, 
visibly  and  without  cant  embodying  his  ideals  of  spoils  government ;  a 
lieutenant,  such  as  Mr.  Gilroy,  the  present  mayor  of  New  York,  who 
has  earned  his  place  of  real  power  by  resolute  and  skillful  work,  and 
who  is  of  the  fibre  liimself  by-and-bye  to  become  the  boss.  I  should 
be  soiTy  to  believe — I  do  not  believe — -that,  even  for  the  present, 
a  Tammany  administration  has  made  the  nearest  practical  approach 
to  carrying  out  the  Brooklyn  idea.  Edward  M.   Shepard. 


CRIMINALS   NOT   THE   VICTIMS  OF   HEREDITY. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  ethical  culture  to-daj  is  that 
the  believers  in  that  cult  feel  bound  to  find  an  explanation  for  every- 
thing, and  that  nothing  is  worth  attention  that  cannot  be  explained 
into  importance,  and  nothing  worth  dropping  until  it  can  be  ex- 
plained away.  In  this  way  the  materialists  have  felt  obliged  to  ac- 
count for  the  criminal,  and  they  have  gone  so  far  in  their  efforts  at 
explanation  that,  if  one  may  judge  from  their  writings,  it  is  logical 
to  suppose  that  you  might  take  the  worst  possible  man,  give  him 
enough  Turkish  baths  to  keep  his  pores  open  and  his  skin  generally 
healthy  and  sufficient  massage  to  develop  the  muscles,  watch  over  the 
condition  of  his  liver,  by  systematic  exercise  get  his  heart's  action 
under  full  control,  straighten  his  spine  by  military  drill  and  exercise, 
cultivate  his  ear  for  music  and  his  eye  for  beauty,  educate  his  in- 
tellect,— and  that  having  done  all  this  you  would  have  eliminated 
the  criminal  tendency  from  his  life,  or,  if  you  had  failed  in  one 
generation,  you  might  expect  that  each  child  he  should  beget  would 
be  a  paragon  of  virtue. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  criminal  type,  physical  defects  have 
been  supposed  to  tally  with  moral  defects.  An  examination  of  actual 
inmates  of  our  prisons,  however,  has  shown  me  that  of  one  thou- 
sand men  inspected,  a  trifle  more  than  one -fourth  had  not  only  a 
fine,  but  an  exceptionally  fine  physical  basis  of  life  and  strength. 
The  other  three-quarters  were  rather  below  the  average  of  the  people 
one  finds  outside  the  prisons.  This,  I  believe,  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  criminal  is  rather  more  largely  drawn  from  among  those  who 
are  physically  degenerate  or  disheartened  and  weighed  down  by  bur- 
densome physical  conditions,  than  from  other  classes. 

I  have  begun  to  examine  systematically  one  thousand  prisoners  and 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  examination.  This  examination  is  not  yet 
complete  up  to  the  thousand,  but  so  far  as  I  have  gone — about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way — it  shows  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  much 
more  weight  has  been  given  to  heredity  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
criminal  life  than  fairly  belongs  to  it.     If  the  figures  of  the  remain- 
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ing  three  hundred  prisoners  bear  out  the  record  of  the  seven  hundred 
already  examined,  they  will  show  that  there  has  been  no  such  trans- 
mission of  moral  qualities  as  has  previously  been  claimed,  except  such 
as  might  be  traced  directly  to  physical  conditions.  The  resistance  to 
temptation  is  truly  not  so  great  in  a  man  physically  weak  as  it  should 
be,  when  his  physical  weakness  results  from  vices  in  a  previous  genera- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  conditions  likely  to  promote  criminality  may 
be  inherited.  But  vices  themselves  solely  as  the  result  of  moral 
impulse  I  do  not  believe  to  be  inherited.  Nor  do  I  believe  virtue 
to  be  inherited.  I  have  seen  repeatedly  the  most  virtuous  children 
of  the  most  vicious  parents;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
the  children  of  the  most  virtuous  parents  to  turn  out  the  most  hard- 
ened criminals  and  the  most  troublesome  social  subjects  to  deal  with. 
There  is  rarely  a  popular  axiom  without  some  truth  at  its  foundation  ; 
and  since  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  criminals,  the  old 
adage  as  to  ministers'  sons  has  come  forcibly  to  my  mind.  Physical 
conditions  likely  to  promote  criminality  aside,  I  believe  that  the 
child  of  the  thief,  apart  from  his  environment  and  possible  training, 
starts  well-nigh  as  fairly  in  the  race  of  life  as  the  child  of  the  aver- 
age citizen.  It  is  environment  and  training,  not  heredity,  that  give 
the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  development  of  the  criminal 
impulse. 

I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record,  after  a  study  of  the  criminal,  and 
contrary  to  my  previous  utterances,  as  going  squarely  back  to  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Will  as  laid  down  by  our  fathers,  and  I  wish  to  be 
understood  distinctly  and  squarely  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  moral 
responsibility  as  applying  to  every  sane  individual ;  at  the  same  time 
making  all  allowance  for  such  physical  conditions  as  may  weaken 
the  will  and  in  some  cases  destroy  it.  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  crime  is  a  disease,  nor  by  any  necessity  the  result  of  a 
disease;  though  I  do  believe  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  disease  in 
some  instances.  I  do  not  believe  that  crime  and  disease  are  identical, 
and  I  am  almost  afraid  of  the  analogy  between  them,  lest  humanity's 
heritage  of  Freedom  of  the  Will  be  misunderstood.  Of  the  seven 
hundred  criminals  I  have  examined,  I  have  found  that  more  than  five 
hundred  had  a  clear  motive  and  a  sane  motive,  though  a  perfectly 
understood  dishonest  one  and  a  criminal  one ;  that  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs  they  showed  intelligence,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
avocation  a  determined  and  controllable  will.     I  do  not  believe  that 

one -fifth  of  this  number  were  ever  in  a  condition  when  they  could 
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not  have  turned  around,  had  they  determined  to  do  so,  and  lived 
virtuous  and  upright  lives. 

For  a  long  while  I  hardly  dared  broach  this  opinion,  fearing  it 
might  be  considered  to  argue  a  want  of  proper  charity  in  me  toward 
my  erring  brothers.  I  am  now  emboldened  to  utter  it  quite  fear- 
lessly because  I  find  that  I  am  borne  out  in  this  feeling  by  most  of 
the  close  students  of  penology  in  my  own  country.  I  fmd  that  of 
the  practical  penologists  fully  half  have  rejected  the  old  theories 
of  heredity  as  laid  down  by  Ribot  and  his  followers;  and  there 
is  a  pretty  general  and  settled  conviction  among  scientific  criminol- 
ogists that  moral  qualities,  purely  and  simply  as  moral  qualities, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  not  transmitted. 

The  effort  has  been  made  repeatedly  by  writers  of  more  or  less 
standing,  men  so  eminent  in  anthropological  science  as  Lombroso, 
to  account  for  the  criminal  on  purely  materialistic  grounds.  The 
hands  of  criminals  have  been  measured  with  others,  and  a  standard 
called  "  the  criminal  hand"  has  been  apparently  established.  One 
can  believe  that  most  pickpockets  and  adept  thieves  have  delicate 
hands,  because  otherwise  they  would  not  be  successful ;  but  that  a 
man  has  a  delicate  hand  of  a  certain  formation  I  do  not  believe  is  an 
indication  that  he  must  be  a  pickpocket  or  a  criminal  of  any  kind. 
Even  the  "  criminal  thumb"  has  been  defined,  and  while  I  was  in 
attendance  at  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  in  Rome,  im- 
pressions of  ten  thousand  thumb-marks  of  criminals  were  displayed, 
intended  to  show  that  the  thumb -lines  were  different  in  the  criminal 
class  from  any  others.  I  am  bound  to  say  in  explanation  that  this 
was  merely  the  vagary  of  a  mild  and  inoffensive  theorist,  and  had  no 
official  weight  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  exhibition.  As  there  were 
not  ten  thousand  thumb-marks  of  honest,  people  at  hand  for  compar- 
ison, the  theory  advanced  did  not  gain  many  followers. 

The  criminal  head  has  been  measured  and  a  criminal  type  sup- 
posed to  be  established.  But  the  criminal  type  of  head  is  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  cretin  or  idiotic  type,  which  I  believe  simply 
goes  to  show  that  crimes  of  a  certain  kind  are  more  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted by  a  class  that  usually  have  such  heads  than  by  others — 
a  class  with  small  brains  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  trace  out 
intellectually  the  logical  consequences  of  their  acts,  but  who  could  do 
so  if  they  would.-  Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  instance  narrated  where 
a  man  who  had  committed  a  crime  was  held  to  be  not  responsible  for 
it  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  his  heredity  and  environment, 
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though  he  showed  an  amount  of  cunning,  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  situation  and  will-power  to  evade  examination,  four-fold  as 
great  as  were  necessary  to  have  withheld  him  from  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  In  the  one  case  he  simply  chose  to  commit  the  crime ;  in 
the  other  he  chose  to  exercise  his  intellect  and  will  to  escape  punish- 
ment. The  motive  was  clear  in  both  cases,  and  I  do  not  think 
heredity  had  anything  to  do  with  it  in  either. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  liberal  thought  in  this  coun- 
try, a  man  who  has  done  more  than  almost  any  other  to  promote 
ethical  culture  of  the  highest  order,  said  in  talking  with  me,  "  It  is 
time  the  materialists  among  penologists  called  a  halt.  They  do  not 
at  present  make  an  allowance  for  a  soul;  and  if  it  is  true  that  crimi- 
nals have  no  freedom  of  the  will,  they  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
that  is  spent  upon  them."  I  believe  that  most  criminals  are  crimi- 
nals because  they  wish  to  be  criminals;  that  they  deliberately  choose 
the  profession  and  follow  it  so  long  as  its  excitements  and  rewards 
are  adequate  to  the  effort  they  make;  and  that  they  can  and  do  aban- 
don it  when  such  rewards  are  not  equal  to  the  effort,  or  when  the 
penalties  are  too  great  an  opposing  force,  or  when,  gaining  a  higher 
view  of  life  and  of  their  own  weakness,  they  come  to  desire  the 
things  that  make  for  righteousness  and  virtue.  In,  other  words,  I 
believe  that  a  criminal  is  generally  a  criminal  because  it  pays  him  to 
be  a  criminal,  and  becomes  virtuous  when  it  pays  him  to  be  virtu- 
ous. The  moment  that  he  understands  that  "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  the  average  professional  criminal  becomes  honest. 

The  criminal,  as  I  wish  to  study  him  in  this  little  paper,  is  the 
man  .who  deliberately  chooses  a  life  of  law-breaking,  who  serves 
term  after  term  in  our  prisons — if  he  chances  to  be  caught  at  his  acts 
of  law -breaking — and  who  comprises  one  of  the  great  number  of  a 
well -organized  class  whose  business  it  is  in  life  to  prey  upon  society, 
regardless  of  its  laws.  Burglars,  pickpockets,  professional  thieves  of 
all  kinds,  professional  forgers  and  counterfeiters,  illicit  rum-sellers, 
prostitutes,  gamblers  of  every  description,  and  other  smaller  rogues, 
comprise  what  I  consider  the  active  criminal  class.  This  class — 
though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  figures  obtained  by  different 
census-workers,  varying  with  the  local  nomenclature  of  crime — 
numbers  in  this  country,  I  think  we  may  fairly  estimate,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  The  latest  census,  if  the  figures  should 
ever  be  entirely  complete,  will  no  doubt  show  a  much  larger  number 
than  this.     But  the  conclusions  deducible  when  we  consider  an  army 
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of  even  three  hundred  thousand  criminals  are  sufficiently  appalling, 
and  I  have  chosen  the  lowest  estimate  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
using  alarmist  statistics.  One  docs  not  need  to  be  a  great  social 
economist  to  see  in  a  moment  that,  by  adding  to  the  value  of  all  the 
prison  "  plants"  in  the  country  the  enormous  expense  involved  in  sus- 
taining these  people  and  in  protecting  ourselves  from  them,  in  trying 
them,  and  in  keeping  them  in  prison,  we  reach  a  sum  such  as  makes 
this  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  attention  not  only 
of  social  scientists  and  philanthropists,  but  of  the  whole  public. 
And  no  man  has  a  right  to  complain,  if  burglars  enter  his  second- 
story  windows  or  blow  up  his  bank  safe,  or  if  he  be  garrotted  in  the 
street  or  his  name  be  forged  to  a  check,  who  has  not  taken  his  part 
as  a  citizen  in  eradicating  this  dangerous  class. 

The  criminal  is  undoubtedly  an  outcast  from  society.  He  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be.  But  aside  from  this  I  do  not  believe  him  to 
be  a  man  apart  from  others.  I  fail  to  see  wherein  he  is  lacking  in  any 
of  the  faculties,  mental,  moral  or  intellectual,  of  other  men.  We 
find  him  standing  apart  as  an  enemy  to  society  ;  but  this  is  his  only 
distinction,  and  we  are  bound  to  protect  ourselves  against  him  as 
against  any  other  enemy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate 
the  extent  to  which  he  is  also  a  victim  of  society  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  an  enemy  of  society  because  he  is  a  victim.  But  placing 
all  discussion  as  to  causes  aside,  the  one  question  which  we  will  try 
to  answer  is :  What  are  we  to  do  to  protect  ourselves  against  our 
enemy  the  criminal?  At  present,  society  fails  adequately  to  protect 
itself.  As  I  have  already  said,  just  as  soon  as  the  criminal  finds 
that  the  rewards  of  criminal  life  are  not  commensurate  with  the  risks 
and  the  labor  involved,  that  his  chances  of  great  gains  are  lost,  he 
will  cease  to  be  a  criminal.  Society  therefore  plainly  has  to  concern 
itself  with  measures  that  shall  increase  the  risk  of  a  criminal  life  and 
reduce  its  gains  to  a  minimum.  Penal  measures  are  the  corrective 
to  the  criminal  class.  These  measures,  to  be  efficient,  must  possess 
three  elements:  certainty,  severity  and  publicity.  If  the  active  crim- 
inal knew  that  the  chances  of  escaping  after  any  violation  of  the 
criminal  code  were  infinitesimal,  and  that  imprisonment  was  absolutely 
certain  to  follow  the  detection  of  crime,  he  would  feel  that  he  would 
much  rather,  much  better,  spend  his  life  out  of  prison  than  in  it,  and 
would,  doubtless,  soon  cease  to  be  a  criminal. 

A  large  class  of  our  criminal  population,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
only  unmolested  by  our  city  police  authorities,  but  are,  in  fact,  pro- 
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tected  by  tliein.  Thanks  to  the  power  of  money  and  political 
"pulls,"  the  criminal  is  often  perfectly  well  aware  that  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  relation  to  the  law  he  stands  a  good  chance  of  escap- 
ing arrest  or  punishment.  Citizens  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn 
see  ever}^  day,  and  especially  every  Sunday,  flagrant  violations  of 
the  law  with  the  full  connivance  of  tlie  police.  The  criminal  under- 
stands this  perfectly  and  knows  how  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the 
chances  of  his  arrest  if  he  enters  upon  any  criminal  exploit.  Going 
a  step  further,  and  considering  the  enormous  number  of  cases  that  are 
pigeonholed  and  forgotten,  that  never  come  to  trial,  and  never  will 
come  to  trial,  the  criminal  sees  still  another  avenue  of  escape  if  he 
does  not  find  the  police  sufficiently  corrupt  to  screen  him  in  the  first 
instance. 

If,  however,  he  should  be  weak  enough  in  his  "  pull"  on  the 
police  force  or  in  the  matter  of  "  influence"  to  entangle  himself  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law  so  as  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  he  knows 
perfectly  well  that  legal  technicalities  may  be  so  juggled  with  by 
shrewd  lawyers  hired  with  his  stolen  or  ill-gotten  money,  and  that 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  juror  may  be  so  befogged  by  cunning 
sophistry,  that  he  stands  a  good  chance  of  acquittal  even  after  he  has 
got  into  court.  If,  moreover,  he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
found  guilty,  the  long  delays  through  possible  appeals  still  give  him 
a  reasonable  chance  to  escape  punishment.  He  takes  every  one  of  these 
things  into  consideration  with  every  criminal  act.  They  are  the 
study  of  his  life,  no  less  than  the  criminal  practices  by  which  he 
gains  his  livelihood.  If  we  see  our  criminal  class  increasing,  it  is 
not  alone  because  of  the  feebleness  and  of  the  ill-judged  scheme  of  our 
prison  system,  but  because  one  of  the  factors  in  an  efficient  penal 
system,  that  of  certainty,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

But  suppose  the  criminal  is  found  guilty  and  is  sentenced  to  a 
State  prison  or  to  a  penitentiary.  Then  what  do  we  do  for  him 
and  for  ourselves  by  keeping  him  in  prison?  As  I  have  said  before, 
punishment  to  be  effective  must  have  severity  for  one  of  its  elements. 
Your  standard  of  severity,  and  mine,  is  not  the  standard  that  has 
been  set  by  the  criminal.  The  most  severe  punishment  for  the 
criminal  is  to  make  him  do  that  against  which  every  day  of  his 
criminal  life  is  a  protest.  He  is  determined  that  he  will  not  earn 
his  living  by  honest  labor,  or  at  least  he  is  determined  that  he  will 
live  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  most  severe  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  him  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
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society,  so  thoroughly  intensified  that  he  will  feel  their  pressure  and 
gradually  come  to  yield  himself  to  the  habit  of  obedience  to  them. 
lie  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  with 
an  obligation  to  earn  his  living  and  obey  those  laws  that  have  been 
thought  to  be  good  for  the  common  weal.  In  fact,  he  must  be 
brought  back  from  the  exceptional  conditions  which  he  has  chosen 
for  himself  to  the  ordinary  conditions  which  society  necessarily 
imposes  upon  every  individual.  If  he  is  to  earn  his  living,  we 
must  teach  him  some  trade,  and  his  faculties  must  be  trained  to 
some  occupation  with  which,  by  a  given  amount  of  labor,  an  honest 
livelihood  can  be  honestly  earned.  Or,  if  an  income  is  already 
assured  to  him,  he  must  be  made  to  feel  that  that  income  is  worth- 
less to  him  and  that  the  State  will  make  it  worthless  to  him,  unless 
he  lives  under  such  conditions  as  will  make  him  a  desirable  citizen 
of  the  State.  In  fact,  the  one  idea  of  the  State  in  the  treatment 
of  criminals  must  be  so  to  train  the  man  that  the  criminal  tendency 
will  be  obliterated  from  his  character  and  the  traits  tliat  make  for 
a  righteous  life  developed  to  the  highest  degree.  If  this  can  be 
done,  the  State  will  protect  itself  from  the  criminal ;  if  it  cannot 
be  done,  we  shall  continue  to  increase  our  criminal  class  in  precisely 
the  same  ratio  to  the  population,  or  shall  even  raise  it  by  the  influx 
of,  foreign  criminals. 

So  long  as  the  criminal  remains  a  criminal,  he  is  a  source  of 
danger  and  a  moral  contamination.  It  is  not  practicable  to  kill  him 
— though  from  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  eliminating  all  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  the  duty  of  philanthropic  effort  for  his  reclamation, 
the  very  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  society  would  be  to  kill 
every  ten  years  all  who  had  placed  themselves  distinctly  in  the  crim- 
inal class.  But  society  must  be  protected  against  the  criminal  so 
long  as  he  is  a  criminal;  and  for  that  reason  we  isolate  in  prisons 
those  who  are  convicted  of  crime.  It  has  sometimes  been  vaguely 
supposed  that  imprisonment  pure  and  simple  had  a  deterrent  effect, 
and  the  theory  has  been  hinted  at,  rather  than  distinctly  expressed, 
that  the  judges  of  our  courts  are  so  gifted  with  prescience  that  they 
can  mete  out  the  exact  amount  of  time  required  for  a  criminal's 
reformation.  Yet  under  the  old  system  of  imprisonment,  with  lim- 
ited time-sentences — a  system  still  in  vogue  in  all  our  States,  but 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  more  rational  one — not  more  than  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  people  sent  to  a  State  prison  come  out  with  the  ability 
or  intention  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood ;  that  is,  out  of  every  one 
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huiMire«i  prisoners  discharged  there  are  only  eighteen  reformed,  and  a 
good  many  of  these  are  not  reformed  criminals  but  are  first  offenders, 
men  who  do  not  belonsf  distinctly  to  the  criminal  class  and  who 
would  not  have  committed  a  second  offence  if  they  had  not  been  in 
prison  at  all.  K  we  except  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  really  criminal 
class  whose  criminal  operations  are  at  least  modified  or  done  away 
with  by  their  imprisonment,  society,  under  the  old  system  of  time- 
sentences  and  under  the  present  system  of  prison-labor,  is  protected 
against  the  criminal  only  while  he  is  hx^ked  up.  This  is  a  small 
showing  for  a  large  expenditure.  Under  the  old  system,  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  that  a  criminal  came  out  of  prison  just  as  much  a 
""  crook''  as  he  went  in,  and  it  became  the  immediate  business  of  the 
police  to  watch  him,  they  showing  no  confidence  in  the  effect  of  im- 
prisonment for  his  good  by  an  expectation  that  any  day  he  might  fall 
into  crime  and  renew  his  criminal  associations.  There  is  not  very 
much  satisfaction  in  locking  up  a  burglar  for  three  years  to  meditate 
and  plan  other  burglaries  in  the  fourth  year.  To  protect  society  by 
looking  up  criminals  is  a  mere  palliative.  Some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  long  recognized  this  fact  and  have  made  the  remedy 
rather  more  radical  by  instituting  the  "  Habitual  Criminal  Act, "  by 
which  a  man  on  his  third  conviction  for  certain  offences  is  judged  a 
"  habitual  criminal"  and  is  locked  up  for  life. 

There  remains  yet  a  fourth  way  in  which  society  may  be  pro- 
tected from  the  criminal,  and  it  is  the  only  radical  and  true  measure 
which  Christian  society  has  a  right  to  insist  upon.  This  is  to  put 
him  under  such  conditions  of  training  and  surveillance  that  he  will 
come  to  recc^nize  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  it  pays  better  to  be 
an  honest  man  than  a  criminal ;  that  is,  to  show  him  so  plainly  the 
adTantages  of  an  honest  life  that  his  will  may  be  roused  in  the  direc- 
ticm  of  an  honest  life;  in  other  words,  to  reform  the  man,  to  make 
him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  law  so  severely  and  so  persistently  that 
he  shall  come  to  understand  that  the  mere  chance  of  a  reward  for 
criminal  practices  is  only  to  be  got  at  a  tremendous  risk;  to  train 
him  to  the  "  habit"  of  honest  labor,  so  that  his  mind  will  be  fixed  on 
getting  an  honest  livelihood  in  an  upright  manner  rather  than  by 
criminal  practices :  to  cultivate  in  him  an  ethical  sense  and  a  spiritual 
impulse  for  righteousness ;  to  raise  him  as  far  as  possible  to  such  a 
bodily  condition  as  will  remove  depressing  physical  influences  from 
his  life,  and  will  overcome  the  effect  of  inherited  physical  taints  that 
might  reduce  his  power  of  resistance  to  evil. 
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And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  insist  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  "  criminal  habit,"  as  much  as  the  "  clerical  habit,"  or  the  habit  of 
honest  industry;  and  that  this  criminal  habit  must  be  considered  and 
obliterated.  I  know  well  a  reformed  pickpocket,  a  man  who  has 
led  a  pure  and  spotless  life  for  the  last  five  years,  a  faithful  and 
humble  Christian,  who  told  me  that  during  the  first  year  after  his 
reformation  the  habit  of  thieving  was  so  strong  upon  him  that  often- 
times in  a  street-car  or  in  a  shop  his  hand  had  almost  grasped  a  purse 
or  a  watch  before  he  could  bring  the  power  of  his  untrained  higher 
will  upon  it,  and  he  found  himself  many  a  time  in  a  cold  sweat  in 
recovering  from  such  a  shock.  It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to 
consider  what  wt>uld  have  been  the  result  on  this  man's  life  and 
character  if  he  had  yielded  to  a  habit  of  years  before  his  sluggish 
will  could  act. 

The  feasibility  of  converting  criminals  into  honest  citizens  long 
ago  dawned  upon  the  older  penologists,  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  plans  were  discussed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Reformatory  which  should  be  at  once  a  prison  and  a 
training-school,  a  place  where  a  young  man  far  enough  advanced  in 
criminal  practices  to  have  become  a  felon  should  be  taken  and  trained 
toward  an  honest  life.  The  late  Professor  Theodore  W.  D wight 
drafted  the  bill  for  such  a  Reformatory,  and  it  was  established  in 
Elmira  in  1877.  I  cannot  go  into  details  as  to  the  treatment  of 
felons  in  this  most  wonderful  prison.  I  need  only  say  that  every 
prisoner  sent  there  is  treated  individually,  that  he  is  "  sized  up" 
according  to  his  mental,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  and  his 
physical  condition ;  that  the  depths  of  his  character  are  probed  for 
weak  spots,  and  that  then  every  condition  of  life  likely  to  strengthen 
him  and  to  build  him  up  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  rewards 
of  the  place  are  to  be  gained  only  by  good  behavior.  All  progress  is 
expected  to  be  achieved  through  intense  application  of  the  sternest 
discipline.  Men  are  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  first,  that  they 
may  be  made  to  understand  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be  a  criminal ; 
second,  that  they  may  learn  that  it  is  for  them  to  be  other  than  crim- 
inals; third,  that  they  may  be  made  other  than  criminals.  The  fact 
is  never  lost  sight  of  that  the  inmates  must  presently  go  out  into 
society  again  and  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  daily  temptation. 

In  our  old  prisons,  the  conditions  of  life  were  entirely  different 
from  the  conditions  of  life  outside.  At  the  Elmira  Reformatory  the 
conditions  are  made  as  nearly  like  the  outside  conditions  as  possible. 
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but  every  condition  is  intensified  to  its  utmost  degree.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  beautiful  sight  in  life  than  to  watch  the  enkindling 
manhood  as  the  processes  of  training  at  Ehnira  continue.  Men  find 
they  have  faculties  of  mind  and  soul  that  they  never  dreamed  of. 
They  find  they  have  abilities  they  did  not  suspect.  They  walk  with 
a  new  purpose  in  life  because  a  new  purpose  has  been  shown  to  them. 
The  very  wisest  feature  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  is  that  a  man  is 
sent  there  to  be  cured  of  his  enmity  to  society,  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  can  grow  on  his  own  roots  and  need  not  be  a  human 
parasite;  and  under  the  Indeterminate  Sentence  he  is  kjept  until  he 
does  learn  that  and  is  released  when  it  is  learned ;  he  is  released  not 
to  become  again  a  menace  to  society.  He  cannot  go  until  he  has 
acquired  some  means  of  honest  self-support,  and  he  cannot  leave  the 
institution  until  a  place  is  found  for  him  to  work  and  earn  his  living. 
He  remains  a  ward  of  the  State,  under  its  direct  control  without  pro- 
cess of  law,  within  the  maximum  term  of  the  statute  under  which  he 
has  been  sentenced,  until  he  is  released  by  the  Board  of  Managers  on 
their  judgment  that  he  is  a  reformed  man.  "  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success. "  The  Elmira  Reformatory  has  shown  a  reformation  of  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  trained  there. 

If  this  system  established  at  Elmira  in  1877  was  a  good  one,  why 
not  apply  its  principles  to  the  entire  prison-system  of  the  State? 
This  was  the  question  that  the  Legislature  of  1889  asked  itself,  and 
to  which  it  found  an  answer  in  the  present  prison  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  is  doubtless  the  best  in  the  world,  though  the 
original  law  was  modified  somewhat  to  suit  the  not  altogether  rea- 
sonable demands  of  the  labor  reformers.  The  law  makes  it  permis- 
sive that  any  judge  sentencing  a  prisoner  shall  sentence  him  on  the 
indeterminate  plan,  his  release  on  parole  being  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Commission  made  up  of  prison  officials.  The  new  law 
also  provides  for  a  graded  prison -system  based  on  age  and  on  progress 
in  crime.  Although  the  law  was  passed  in  1889,  there  had  been  last 
January  only  a  score  of  men  sentenced  under  its  operation  on  the 
Indeterminate  plan,  and  a  graded  system  had  not  been  established 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prisons  of  the  State  were  so  much  more 
engrossed  in  politics  than  they  were  in  the  treatment  and  reformation 
of  men. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  New  York's  three  State  prisons  are 
dominated  entirely  by  political  influences  and  run  for  political  ends, 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  dare  not  place  himself  squarely 
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upon  penological  principles  as  against  the  wishes  of  the  political 
bosses.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  willing 
to  trust  the  custody  of  a  dangerous  class  of  men,  about  three  thousand 
in  number,  to  those  who  avowedly  regard  the  prisons  as  a  part  of  the 
political  machine.  It  is  a  fact,  lamentable,  easily  proven,  that  the 
prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  not  to-day  conducted  with  the 
sole  idea  of  the  reformation  and  uplifting  of  men.  They  are  run 
solely  to  make  political  capital  for  the  dominant  party,  they  are  run 
in  fear  of  the  labor  element,  they  are  run  to  make  places  for  "  low- 
down"  politicians  and  rewards  for  political  leaders.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  we  have  seen  during  the  last  two  years  an  efficient  prison 
warden  of  high  standing  in  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the 
United  States  thrown  out  of  one  great  prison  to  make  place  for  a 
politician  whose  training  had  been  more  in  the  caucus  than  in  the 
prison ;  and  we  have  seen  another  warden  thrown  out  after  thirteen 
years  of  service,  with  only  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  to  make  place 
for  a  man  whose  training  had  been  in  the  press-room  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. It  is  fortunate  for  the  State  that  neither  of  these  two  new 
wardens,  however  inexperienced,  is  a  bad  man;  but  they  were  not 
appointed  with  reference  to  their  character  or  to  the  conduct  of  the 
prisons,  but  purely  as  a  reward  for  political  service  and  that  minor 
officers  might  be  controlled  and  drilled  into  line  by  their  superior 
knowledge  of  political  management.  When  we  run  our  prisons  to 
reform  prisoners,  we  shall  reform  them,  and  we  shall  then  reduce 
our  criminal  class.     We  need  not  hope  to  do  it  before. 

The  theory  of  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  straightforward  propositions : 

1.  A  criminal  is  like  any  other  man. 

2.  Too  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  matter  of  hered- 
ity, both  in  the  judgment  of  criminals  and  in  their  treatment. 

3.  Moral  traits  are  not  inherited,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
directly  traceable  to  physical  conditions. 

4.  The  ratio  of  punishment  to  crime  is  so  small  as  to  give  the  crim- 
inal such  a  chance  of  escape  as  he  distinctly  counts  to  his  advantage. 

5.  The  criminal  is  a  criminal  of  his  own  volition,  and  feels  that 
he  has  an  adequate  motive  for  being  a  criminal.  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  professional  criminal  who  commits  crime  against  prop- 
erty, and  only  incidentally  against  persons. 

6.  We  cannot  reduce  the  criminal  population  until  we  can  remove 
the  motive  for  crime. 
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7.  The  criminal  when  he  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State  must  be 
treated  with  severity,  but  under  an  intelligent  method  making  wholly 
for  his  reformation. 

8.  We  cannot  reform  our  criminals  until  we  reform  our  prisons. 

9.  We  cannot  reform  our  prisons  until  we  take  them  out  of 
politics. 

10.  We  cannot  take  our  prisons  out  of  politics  until  special  Civil 
Service  rules  are  fully  enforced  in  our  prisons  or  so  long  as  any 
prison  oihce  may  be  filled  as  a  reward  for  political  service. 

11.  In  conclusion,  to  purify  our  prisons,  to  save  ouBselves  from 
criminals,  we  as  Christian  citizens  must  throw  our  prayerful  interest 
into  the  matter  of  purifying  our  politics  and  saving  ourselves  from 
politicians. 

W.  M.  F.  EouND. 
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The  experience  of  the  Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Com- 
mission, gathered  mainly  from  tlie  smaller  and  poorer  towns  within 
the  State,  has  developed  some  indications  of  the  tastes  and  preferences 
of  those  who  use  the  public  library,  as  well  as  some  facts  pertaining 
to  library  administration,  which  may  prove  of  interest  and  value  to 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  free  libraries  or  in  the 
practical  details  of  library  economy. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  serving  without  compensation,  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  encourage  and  aid  the  small  towns  of  the  State  in  estab- 
lishing free  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  citizens,  as  well  as  to 
give  information  and  advice  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  library 
administration.  It  has  made  a  careful  study  of  intellectual  wants 
and  tastes,  especially  in  the  rural  communities,  to  the  end  that  the 
small  libraries  stimulated  by  the  State  may  be  supplied  with  books 
which  the  people  will  read,  books  which  will  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  reading  and  whose  intrinsic  merit  will  justify  the 
public  support  of  a  library  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.  In  order 
that  these  books  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  largest  number  of  the  people  comprising  the 
individual  community  which  each  library  was  to  serve,  a  careful  pre- 
liminary study  was  made  in  each  particular  case.  This  study  in- 
cluded the  geographical  location  of  the  town  and  its  adjacent  topog- 
raphy, whether  it  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  or  the  sea;  its 
local  and  historical  associations;  the  men  of  distinction  who  have 
been  associated  with  its  history  either  by  birth  or  achievement;  the 
general  occupation  as  well  as  the  special  industries  of  the  residents, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  opportunities  they  have  had  for  reading 
and  the  books  or  periodicals  they  have  read.  The  people  have  also 
been  invited  and  urged  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
books  most  useful  and  desirable  for  their  town  and  to  furnish  lists  of 
such  works  as  they  considered  of  special  value. 
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Perhaps  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  suggestions  derived  from  this 
study  was  that  the  patrons  of  the  library,  especially  in  the  agricul- 
tural communities,  are  almost  entirely  young  people.  The  farmer 
depends  for  his  reading  largely  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and 
the  agricultural  journal,  and  seldom  visits  the  library.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  his  reading  of  the  excellent  periodical  literature  upon  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  to  the  fact  that  this  and  the  newspaper 
consume  all  the  time  he  has  available  for  reading,  that  books  upon 
the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  are,  as  a  rule,  seldom  called  for  and 
are  likely  to  remain  upon  the  library  shelves,  unread.  iTie  younger 
members  of  the  family  not  only  use  the  library,  but  are  liberal  patrons 
of  it;  hence  the  study  of  their  preferences  and  the  guidance  and 
moulding  of  their  taste  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  certainly 
the  most  profitable  duties  of  the  librarian  or  trustee. 

Eliminating  from  consideration  the  class  of  special  students  who 
naturally  cluster  around  the  larger  libraries,  it  is  found  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  will  read  books  of  a  high  class  in  the  coun- 
try town  than  in  the  great  city.  The  books  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  towns  for  purchase  have  almost  without  exception  been  good 
books,  showing  a  tendency  to  healthy  and  useful  literature.  It  is 
probable  that  the  era  of  cheap  publication  has  modified  to  some  extent 
the  use  of  libraries,  in  both  urban  and  rural  communities.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  best  of  non-copyright  literature  can  now  be  purchased 
in  a  variety  of  editions  and  in  fairly  good  type  at  a  merely  nominal 
price.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the  fact  that  while  there  seems 
to  be  a  relative  increase  in  the  use  of  the  reference  over  the  circulating 
department  in  the  larger  libraries,  a  better  class  of  reading  is  also  de- 
manded for  home  use.  The  effort  of  the  modern  newspaper  to  supply 
the  demand  for  general  reading  by  the  publication  of  syndicate  stories 
written  by  the  most  popular  authors ;  the  marvellous  development, 
especially  upon  the  artistic  side,  of  the  illustrated  magazine ;  and  the 
liberal  discussion  of  the  "  live"  questions  of  the  day  in  politics,  so- 
ciology and  economics  by  the  higher  grade  of  serials  and  reviews — 
all  of  the  greatest  educational  value — are  at  the  same  time  indications 
of  what  the  people  will  read. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  general  reading  of  these  publica- 
tions forms  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  that  all-embracing 
culture  which  includes  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  humani- 
tarian, aesthetic  and  sentimental,  as  well  as  of  the  practical  and  mate- 
rial interests,  varied  as  they  are,  of  modern  life.     It  is  gratifying, 
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therefore,  to  know  that  these  serials,  when  completed  and  bound  in 
volumes,  are  in  constant  and  increasing  demand  by  all  classes  of  read- 
ers, especially  in  the  smaller  communities.  It  is  due  doubtless  in 
part  to  the  artistic  stimulus — the  education  of  the  eye  to  appreciate 
and  love  the  beautiful — which  the  modern  illustrated  magazines  have 
given,  that  the  desire  for  illustrated  books  is  so  general  as  to  tax  the 
resources  of  the  library  to  the  utmost;  not  picture-books  merely, 
but  books  with  illustrations  which  really  elucidate  and  explain  the 
text.  The  pencil  and  the  graver  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
camera  and  the  half-tone  and  almost  numberless  other,  reproductive 
processes  of  modern  art,  until  narratives  of  travel  and  descriptions 
of  the  developments  of  science  are  incomplete  and  comparatively  un- 
attractive to  the  reader  of  to-day  unless  graphic  representation  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  text  on  the  printed  page.  The  illustrations 
lure  young  and  old  alike  to  the  reading  of  instructive  books,  often- 
times in  preference  to  the  purposeless  novel.  It  is  almost  universally 
the  case  that  the  custodians  of  our  free  libraries  report  that  bound 
volumes  of  magazines  and  other  illustrated  books  are  in  constant  use. 
The  most  popular  book  in  our  libraries  to-day  is  that  thrilling 
story  of  the  days  that,  happily,  are  past — "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
It  is  still  read  in  all  our  communities  by  people  of  all  ages  and 
classes  and  all  nationalities.  Wherever  lists  of  books  having  the 
widest  circulation  are  kept,  this  book  usually  heads  them.  "  Ben  Hur" 
retains  a  remarkable  fascination  for  the  reader.  "  Lorna  Doone"  and 
the  novels  of  William  Black,  among  the  books  by  modern  authors, 
have  a  large  circulation.  The  "  Scarlet  Letter"  and  the  "  Marble 
Faun"  stand  high  on  the  record  of  books  most  circulated.  Some  of 
the  stories  which  delighted  the  readers  of  a  generation  ago,  like  "  The 
Lamplighter,"  "  Queechy"  and  the  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  seem 
to  have  a  perennial  vitality  and  are  much  read  to-day ;  while  some 
of  the  books  whose  titles  are  most  familiar  to  the  modern  ear,  like 
"  Looking  Backward  "  and  "  Robert  Elsmere, "  after  a  wonderful  run 
for  a  time  soon  drop  out  of  the  list  of  those  widely  called  for.  The 
steady  demand  for  "  Ivanhoe"  and  others  of  Scott's  novels  proves 
their  undying  charm,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  number  of 
those  who  read  Scott  is  increasing,  while  the  number  of  the  readers 
of  Dickens  is  diminishing.  In  the  reference  department  of  our  libra- 
ries, the  most  noteworthy  of  modern  developments  is  the  growing  use 
which  is  made  of  works  upon  the  fine  arts,  especially  architecture. 
This  is  due  in  a  large  degree,  no  doubt,  to  the  growth  of  free  drawing 
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schools  and  tlie  great  development  of  American  education  upon  the 
artistic  side  in  the  last  decade. 

Biography,  especially  autobiography-,  which  exhibits  with  mi- 
nuteness the  personality  of  the  subject  and  the  details  of  the  peculiar- 
ities or  eccentricities  of  those  who  have  accomplished  something  in  the 
world,  told  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  form,  rivals  the  novel  in 
popularity.  The  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  General  Grant"  is  one  of  the 
books  that  well  illustrate  this  class  of  reading.  Notwithstanding  its 
wide  sale,  it  is  still  in  constant  demand.  The  lives  of  the  other 
leaders  in  the  civil  conflict,  especially  the  portions  told  in"  their  own 
words,  are  also  popular,  and  the  graphic  incidents  of  the  war  find 
ready  readers.  The  dry  details  of  ancient  and  medieval  history  are 
not  read  so  much  as  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  the 
books  which  tell  the  story  of  a  nation  as  illustrated  by  the  life  of  its 
people  and  the  thrilling  episodes  of  any  era — more  especially  the  era 
of  modern  history  and  of  American  history — when  written  with  artis- 
tic literary  skill,  are  in  general  demand  by  all  classes  of  readers.  It 
is  the  personality  of  historj',  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  young  people  to-day.  It  is  one  reason  of  the  great 
popularity  of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin's  histories  of  the  war  that  he 
not  onl}''  writes  with  an  enthusiastic  pen  but  recites  in  thrilling  form 
the  story  of  events  he  personally  observed. 

Readers  at  large  are  also  more  interested  in  the  present  condition 
of  a  country,  its  resources,  its  people,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of 
their  daily  life,  than  in  the  histories  of  the  past  dynasties  which  have 
ruled  them  or  in  the  tedious  detail  of  discovery,  conquest  and  devel- 
opment, unrelieved  by  thrilling  episodes.  The  story  of  life  in  Cliina 
and  Japan  to-day  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  while  the  ro- 
mance of  the  ancient  or  mediasval  history  must  be  set  forth  with  a 
master-hand  to  command  attention  beyond  the  limited  circle  of  the 
special  student.  The  reading  public  of  to-day  like  real  incidents, 
told  in  lively,  easy-flowing  narrative;  incidents  of  the  life  of  which 
they  have  some  personal  knowledge  or  experience.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  all  our  sea-coast  towns  there  is  an  insatiate 
demand  for  voj-ages  and  books  that  deal  with  the  sea  and  seafaring 
life.  Stories  that  have  for  their  basis  the  incidents  of  local  history, 
the  daring  life,  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  pioneer,  or  deeds 
of  martial  prowess  or  patriotism,  find  interested  and  eager  readers. 

It  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  some  extent  to  the  prominence  that  has 
been  recently  given  to  nature-study  in  the  public  schools,  that-  books 
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which  tell  in  simple,  untechnical  language  the  story  of  birds,  animals 
and  plants  and  other  natural  objects  which  fall  under  the  personal 
observation  of  the  reader,  and  which  give  the  information  that  leads 
to  their  easy  identification,  are  coming  into  more  general  use.  There 
is  a  dearth  of  good  books  of  this  class.  One  of  the  latest,  and  a  book 
of  superior  excellence,  is  Mrs.  Dana's  "  How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers. "  A  book  of  a  popular  character  upon  minerals  is  greatly 
needed.  Many  of  the  best  books  of  this  nature  are  unfortunately 
written  for  other  countries  and  climes,  and  the  descriptions  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  or  adapted  with  accuracy  to  the  habits  and  life  of 
the  objects  we  find  around  us.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
charming  works  of  delightful  observers  like  John  Burroughs  are 
gradually  finding  an  enlarged  circle  of  readers. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  much  as  it  is  to  be  deplored,  that  the  good 
old  classics  of  English  literature,  while  the  lighter  form  still  retains 
some  hold  upon  the  general  reading  public,  are  not  so  widely  read  as 
they  were  a  generation  ago.  Graces  of  style  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  charm  for  the  present  that  they  exercised  over  the  preceding  gen- 
eration. Whether  this  apparent  fact  is  in  any  degree  due  to  a  dimin- 
ishing literary  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  is  a  question  which  may  be  suggested  as 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  by  those  upon  whom  the  great 
responsibility  of  the  education  of  the  future  citizen  rests. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  few  books  of  genuine,  well- 
sustained  wit  or  delightful  humor.  Fun  is  appreciated  in  the  long 
winter  evening  by  the  country  fireside,  and  every  library  should  sup- 
ply the  best  that  literature  aSords  to  drive  dull  care  away  and  to 
direct  attention  to  the  humorous  side  of  a  life  that  at  its  best  is  likely 
to  have  too  many  serious  hours.  Every  librarian  is  well  aware  of  the 
dearth  of  literature  that  amuses  without  depending  upon  stale  or 
doubtful  jokes  and  over-studied  attempts  to  make  orthography  repre- 
sent drawl  and  lingo,  which  are  often  a  libel  upon  the  unstudied 
provincial  or  home-taught  dialect.  Works  of  fiction,  of  course,  are 
more  generally  circulated  than  books  of  any  other  class.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  circulation  of  the  average  reading  library  is  com- 
posed of  the  lighter  literature.  Stories  are  a  child's  earliest  reading, 
and  good  fairy-stories  are  said  to  be  the  birthright  of  every  intelligent 
child.  The  "  Household  Tales"  of  Grimm,  the  "  Wonder  Stories" 
of  Andersen,  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  Kingsley's  "Water  Babies," 
the    "Arabian  Nights,"  Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book"  and  "Tan- 
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glcwood  Tales,"  "  Kobinson  Crusoe,"  the  "  Swiss  Family  Eobinson," 
and  other  books  which  every  reader  will  call  to  nund  as  among  the 
delights  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  still  retain  and  doubtless  ever 
will  retain  that  charm  which  leads  the  child  to  find  a  delight  in  books 
and  reading.  They  are  in  constant  demand  in  every  library,  and  the 
taste  which  they  unconsciously  stimulate  can  easily  be  trained,  by 
introducing  the  legends  of  chivalry  and  the  romance  of  early  history, 
to  an  appreciation  of  Abbott's  or  Miss  Youge's  histories.  From 
these  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  skilfully  told  story  of  the  life  of 
a  people  or  a  nation.  The  real  success  of  a  small  library,  in  fact, 
depends  upon  the  alertness  with  which  its  managers  watch  the  ten- 
dency of  the  readers  and  maintain  interest  by  gratifying  the  demand 
for  new  .  books  of  a  popular  and  entertaining  as  well  as  of  an  in- 
structive character. 

The  public  library  has  been  aptly  called  the  university  of  the 
people,  and  its  value  as  an  adjunct  of  the  public  school,  extending 
the  educational  influence  of  good  reading  after  school -days  are  over, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  free 
books  at  the  public  expense.  Usually  the  modest  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  town  library  is  secured  with  little  or  no  opposition.  The 
townspeople  feel  that  the  library  is  an  attraction  which  makes  their 
villages  more  desirable  for  homes  and  that  the  value  of  their  property 
is  thereby  enhanced;  that  a  good  public  library  is  an  investment  of 
money  that  brings  a  material  as  well  as  an  educational  return. 

The  three  leading  legislative  acts  which  have  had  an  influence  in 
stimulating  the  formation  of  libraries  in  Massachusetts  have  been  the 
law  of  1798,  providing  for  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
Social  and  Proprietors'  libraries,  which  rendered  excellent  service 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century ;  the  law  of  1851,  authorizing  the 
towns  to  establish  public  libraries  by  taxation,  an  act  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  our  free  .public  library  system;  and  the  law  of 
1890,  which  established  an  Advisory  Commission  and  gi'anted  direct 
aid  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  foundation  of  libraries  in  the 
smaller  and  poorer  towns.  The  direct  result  of  the  three  years'  ser- 
vice of  the  Commission  has  been  the  establishment  of  fifty-seven 
libraries  in  towns  where  none  existed  before.  The  influence  exerted 
indirectly  has  been  of  a  wider  and  more  general  character,  quicken- 
ing the  interest  of  the  public  in  libraries  and  attracting  the  people  of 
other  states  and  countries  to  a  region  in  which  the  free  public  library 
system  is  practically  extended  so  as  to  be  available  to  all  but  a  small 
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fraction  of  the  population.  The  State  is  divided  into  352  local  auton- 
ouiies,  and  its  population  in  1S!)0  was  2,288,043.  There  are  libra- 
ries from  which  the  people  are  entitled  to  take  books  for  home-reading, 
free  of  all  expense,  in  305  of  these  towns  and  cities,  which  embrace 
more  than  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  is  two-and-three-quarter 
millions,  and  the  circulation  for  home  use  is  five  million  volumes  per 
annum — more  than  two  volumes  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  State.  The  forty -seven  towns  that  are  to-day  without  free  libra- 
ries are  the  smallest  towns  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  contain  in  the  aggregate  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  most  of  these  towns  an  effort  is  being  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  State  law,  and  it  is  believed  that  before  long  the  resident 
of  the  most  isolated  hamlet  will  be  able  to  while  away  his  solitary 
hours  with  the  books  which  an  intelligent  and  generous  public  sen- 
timent has  provided  free  of  cost  for  his  use. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  toward  the  formation  of  the 
libraries  in  the  towns  aided  by  the  Commission  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  dollars  in  each  case.  The  towns,  gi-aded  according  to  their 
valuation,  must  agree  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  library,  in  order 
to  receive  aid  from  the  Commission.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  towns  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  fixed  by  the  law.  The  inducement  offered  by  the  State 
has  resulted  in  generous  provision  for  the  libraries  by  town  appro- 
priation, at  a  slight  expense  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  money  ap- 
propriated for  libraries  from  direct  taxation  has  been  supplemented 
by  private  generosity  in  the  most  discreet  and  effective  manner.  More 
than  six  millions  of  dollars  have  been  bequeathed  or  given  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  State  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  erection 
of  library  buildings.  Many  of  the  latter  are  models  of  architectural 
grace  and  are  sumptuous  in  their  construction  and  furnishings. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the  modern  library,  to  be  of  use 
to  the  largest  number  of  people,  must  be  free.  The  smallest  fee  for 
the  use  of  books  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  their  general  circulation.  This 
fact  has  b^en  demonstrated  repeatedly  by  actual  statistics,  notably  in 
the  city  of  Springfield,  where  in  one  year  from  the  date  the  library 
was  made  free  the  number  of  card-holders  increased  from  eleven 
hundred  to  more  than  seven  thousand  and  the  circulation  of  books  from 
forty -one  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty -four  thousand.     Many 
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of  our  libraries  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  boards  of  trustees, 
one-third  of  the  number  constituting  each  board  being  chosen  bj 
ballot  at  each  annual  town-meeting  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  In  cases  where  large  gifts  have  been  made  by  individuals, 
the  most  satisfactory  results  have  followed  where  the  fewest  restric- 
tions of  any  nature  have  been  imposed  by  the  donor. 

It  is  a  mistaken  generosity  which  provides  a  town  with  a  library 
for  whose  care  or  maintenance  it  is  never  to  assume  any  responsibility. 
If  a  building  is  to  be  given,  it  is  generally  advisable  that  the  town 
should  be  asked  to  provide  a  site,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
town  should  provide  annually  for  at  least  some  part  of  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  library.  An  instance  has  arisen  during  the  last  year 
of  the  closing  of  a  library  in  one  of  our  cities  pending  a  legal  con- 
test over  a  will — an  event  that  would  never  have  occurred  had  the 
city  been  made  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  library's  management 
or  support. 

The  suggestions  in  this  article  are  derived  mainly  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission. 
Since  this  Commission  was  created,  a  similar  Commission  has  been 
established  in  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut  has  recently  provided 
for  a  corresponding  work  to  be  carried  out  by  a  Committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  efforts  are  making  to 
secure  a  similar  agency  in  several  other  States.  The  Commission  is 
purely  advisory,  and  its  members  serve  from  their  interest  in  the 
work  and  without  pay.  The  authorities  of  any  library  call  upon 
them  for  advice  as  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  cataloguing, 
or  any  other  matter  of  detail  concerning  the  administration  or  main- 
tenance of  a  library.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  time  the  functions 
of  the  Commissioners  may  be  enlarged  and  other  duties  committed 
to  them.  But  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a  pu)-ely  advisory 
body.  The  final  and  absolute  control  of  the  libraries  should  riot  in 
any  case  be  vested  in  any  centralized  board.  It  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  local  community  the  library  is  to  serve. 
Advice,  kindly  and  sympathetically  given,  it  will  be  found  is  more 
effective  than  mandatory  power,  the  exercise  of  which  has  a  tendency 
to  excite  opposition  from  those  it  is  designed  to  benefit. 

C.    B.    TiLLIXGHAST. 


FEDERAL    AND   CONFEDERATE    PENSIONS 
CONTRASTED. 

Now  that  The  Forum's  articles  ou  pensions  are  attracting  such 
widespread  attention,  a  few  facts  regarding  the  pensioning  by  the 
Southern  States  of  former  Confederate  soldiers  will,  I  hope,  be  of  in- 
terest to  its  readers.  The  statistics  here  presented,  though  not  so  com- 
plete as  could  be  desired,  were  obtained  at  first  hand  from  authorities 
in  the  various  States ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to  make  them  as  ac- 
curate as  possible. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  the  Confederate  States  either 
grant  pensions  to,  or  have  homes  for.  Confederate  soldiers.  The 
total  number  of  pensioners  and  inmates  of  homes  in  all  these  States — 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia — is  about  27,055; 
and  the  amount  paid  annually  in  pensions  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
homes  is  about  ^1,126,736.  There  are  also  Confederate  homes  in 
Maryland  and  Missouri,  with  276  inmates,  which  were  maintained 
last  year  at  a  total  cost  for  the  two  States  of  824,000.  This  sum  in- 
cluded improvements  made  during  the  year.  The  regulations  and 
methods  vary  so  materially  in  the  different  States  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  properly  to  classify  the  payments.  In  some  instances,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  homes  last  year  was  not  separated  from  the 
cost  of  improvements;  and  in  these  cases  the  totals  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  appear  as  cost  of  maintenance.  In  some  cases  also 
the  pensions  were  allowed  in  a  fragmentary  way,  so  that  figures  ab- 
solutely correct  could  not  be  obtained ;  but  in  every  instance  they  are 
approximately  correct. 

Georgia  heads  the  list  of  single  States,  having  paid  last  year 
§445,000  to  7,400  pensioners.  Of  this  sum,  §185,000  was  paid  to 
3,200  veterans  and  $260,000  to  4,200  widows.  The  State  has  a 
Soldiers'  Home,  situated  on  a  tract  of  119  acres  of  land,  which  was 
built  by  private  subscription  at  a  cost  of  $42,000;  but  it  remains 
closed  for  lack  of  funds.  Alabama  comes  next  to  Georgia,  with 
4,955  pensioners,  who  received  last  year  $133,124.32.  It  has  no 
Soldiers'  Home.     North  Carolina  has  4,747  pensioners,  who  received 
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$103,000.  It  has  a  Soldiers'  Home  with  50  inmates,  and  the  cost  of 
its  maintenance  this  year  has  been  so  far  $10,000.  Virginia  has  3,-150 
pensioners  and  pays  §99,205;  and  ISl  inmates  of  Soldiers'  Homes  are 
supported  at  an  expenditure  of  §15,220.  South  Carolina  has  2,249 
pensionei-s,  who  receive  §50,000,  but  has  no  Soldiere'  Home.  Missis- 
sippi has  2,000  pensionei-s,  who  receive  §62,4:00,  and  has  no  Soldiers' 
Home.  Arkansas  has  787  pensioners,  receiving  §31,375,  and  main- 
tains 20  inmates  of  a  home,  costing  §10,300,  at  a  yearly  expenditure 
of  §2,500.  Florida  has  37-4  pensioners,  who  received  §37,841.  It 
has  a  Home  which  cost  §10,000  and  on  which  §2,500  was  expended 
last  year,  but  it  is  not  now  opened,  Louisiana  has  no  pensioners, 
but  it  has  50  inmates  of  a  Home  upon  which  last  year  §8,000  was 
expended.  Tennessee  has  576  pensionei-s,  receiving  §61,875,  and  108 
inmates  of  a  Home  costing  §32,000  were  maintained  last  year  at  an 
expense  of  §7,500,  Texas  has  no  pensioners,  but  it  maintains  108 
inmates  of  a  Home  at  a  cost  of  §57,285.  The  Maryland  Home  has 
84  inmates,  and  the  Missouri  Home,  72.  Each  Home  cost  the  State 
concerned  §12,000  last  year.  The  first  cost  of  the  Maryland  Home 
is  not  given;  that  of  the  Missouri  Home  is  §60,000.  Thus  we  have 
a  total  of  27,211  Confederate  pensioners  and  inmates  of  Homes,  in- 
cluding Maryland  and  Missouri,  and  a  total  payment  to  Confederate 
pensioners  and  for  Confederate  Homes  last  year,  including  Maryland 
and  Missouri,  of  §1,150,936. 

Taking  the  States  in  the  order  of  their  greatest  payments,  some 
curious  facts  are  elicited.  Georgia,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  pensions  rich  and  poor  alike,  though  in  the  other  States  indigent 
persons  only  are  entitled  to  pensions  or  to  shelter  in  Soldiers'  Homes. 
In  this  State  the  widows  of  soldiers  who  died  in  the  service,  or  who 
have  since  died  from  wounds  received  or  diseases  contracted  in  the 
anny,  are  entitled  to  pensions  provided  they  have  not  married  since 
the  death  of  their  soldier-husbands.  The  fact  that  the  soldier-hus- 
band did  not  return  home  after  the  close  of  the  war  is  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  death  if  he  has  not  since  been  heard  from. 
Pensions  are  allowed  on  the  following  basis:  Loss  of  both  feet  or 
legs,  or  both  hands  or  arms,  or  one  hand  or  foot  and  leg  or  arm, 
§150  a  year;  loss  of  sight  of  one  eye,  or  loss  of  hearing,  §30;  loss 
of  foot  or  leg,  or  loss  of  hand  or  arm,  §100;  injuries  whereby  a  leg 
or  arm  is  rendered  essentially  useless,  §50 ;  loss  of  one  finger  or  toe, 
§5;  loss  of  two  fingers  and  two  toes,  §10;  loss  of  three  fingers  and 
three  toes,  §15;    loss  of  four  fingers  or  four  toes,  §20;  loss  of  four 
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fingers  and  thumb  or  five  toes,  $25 ;  permanent  injury  from  wounds 
received  or  diseases  contracted  in  tlie  service,  whereby  the  soldier  is 
rendered  practically  incompetent  to  perform  the  ordinary  manual 
labor  of  life,  $50,  or  when  total  disability  results,  $100;  injuries 
from  wounds  whereby  a  hand  or  foot  is  rendered  substantially  or 
essentially  useless,  $25. 

Alabama  levies  a  tax  of  one-half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  as  a  Confed- 
erate pension  fund,  the  amount  thus  raised  to  be  divided  among  all 
worthy  applicants.  Beneficiaries  must  not  possess  an  income  or  tax- 
able property  in  excess  of  $400. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  in  North  Carolina  was  built  by  the  State  and 
is  supported  by  the  State  and  by  private  subscription.  The  State 
appropriation  for  its  support  last  year  was  $3,000.  The  appropria- 
tion this  year  is  $10,000.  In  1889  a  tax  of  three  and  one-half  mills 
on  the  dollar  and  a  poll  tax  of  ten  cents  were  levied  for  pension  pur- 
poses; and  the  ad  valorem  tax  has  been  recently  increased.  Only 
veterans  unable  to  earn  a  living  are  admitted  to  the  Home.  A  widow, 
to  be  entitled  to  draw  a  pension,  must  have  lost  her  husband  during 
the  war  and  must  not  have  remarried.  Any  veteran  or  widow  hold- 
ing a  National,  State,  or  County  Office  that  pays  $300  a  year,  or 
owning  in  his  or  her  name  (or  if  a  man,  in  his  wife's  name)  property 
to  the  value  of  $500,  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension.  Anybody  pur- 
chasing a  pensioner's  claim  for  less  than  its  face  value  is  held  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both.  The 
annual  pension  for  total  disability  is  $100  ;  the  smallest  annual  pen- 
sion, $25. 

Virginia's  Soldiers'  Home  was  built  by  private  subscription.  The 
State  appropriates  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  Home.  A  large  increase  over  the  amount  expended 
last  year  it  is  expected  will  be  shown  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Be- 
sides the  main  building,  there  are  several  cottages  which  were  built  at 
the  cost  of  persons  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  were 
presented  to  the  Home.  All  old  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
served  honorably  during  the  war  and  who  have  borne  a  good  character 
since  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Home  if  they  are  in  indigent 
circumstances.  No  insane  persons  or  habitual  drunkards  are  ad- 
mitted. Nobody  is  entitled  to  a  pension  who  has  an  income  from  all 
sources  of  $300  a  year,  or  who  owns  in  his  or  her  own  right  (if  a 
man,  in  his  wife's  right)  property  of  an  assessed  value  of  $1,000. 
Soldiers  who  lost  an  arm,  leg,  hand  or  foot,  while  in  the  discharge  of 
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duty,  receive  ^30  a  year;  for  loss  of  both  eyes,  both  feet,  both  hands, 
or  a  hand  and  a  foot,  $00.  Widows,  who  have  not  remarried,  of 
soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  during  the  war  receive  $30  a  year. 

South  Carolina  pays  pensions  to  disabled  Confederate  soldiers  of 
from  $15  each  to  $100,  according  to  the  disabilities.  The  State  makes 
in  addition  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  be  expended  in 
pensions.  This  amount  is  distributed  in  equal  sums  to  2,249  soldiers 
and  unmarried  widows  of  soldiers  who  were  killed  during  the  war. 
Last  year,  each  pensioner's  share  of  this  fund  was  $22.  Only  such 
married  soldiers  as  are  without  property,  in  their  own  or*their  wife's 
name,  sufficient  to  return  an  income  of  $250  a  year,  are  entitled  to 
pensions.  The  word  "  income"  is  construed  to  embrace  any  amount 
received,  as  wages  or  salary  or  in  any  other  form. 

The  Confederate  pensioners  of  Mississippi  are  divided  into  three 
classes — soldiers,  the  widows  of  soldiers,  and  servants  of  soldiers. 
Indigency  and  inability  to  make  a  living  from  wounds  or  any  other 
cause  are  conditions  precedent  to  drawing  a  pension.  No  pensioner 
may  have  an  income  exceeding  $300  from  all  sources.  The  2,000 
pensioners  on  the  rolls  received  last  year  about  $31.20  each. 

Tennessee  has  an  excellent  Soldiers'  Home,  built  by  the  State  at  a 
cost  of  $32,000  on  a  tract  of  land  containing  475  acres,  forming  part  of 
General  Andrew  Jackson's  old  homestead,  eight  miles  from  Nashville, 
which  with  "  the  Hermitage  "  itself  is  now  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  Legislature  appropriated  last  year  $7,500  for  the  support  of  the 
Home  and  its  108  inmates.  The  requisites  to  admission  are  indi- 
gency, good  character,  and  a  clean  record  as  a  soldier.  The  State 
does  not  pension  widows.  Pensions  are  allowed  to  Federal  and  Con- 
federate soldiers  alike,  provided  the  former  are  not  already  drawing 
pensions.  Pensions  are  allowed  only  to  soldiers  whose  disabilities 
resulted  from  injuries  received  while  in  active  military  service,  in 
the  line  of  duty,  or  while  in  prison.  The  pension  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: Total  disability,  $25  a  month;  partial  disability,  from  $10  to 
$8.33  a  month.  It  is  made  a  duty  of  the  State  Pension  Board  to 
withhold  pensions  from  all  beneficiaries  "  who  habitually  waste  the 
State's  bounty  in  drunkenness."  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  lawyer 
or  other  person  prosecuting  a  pension  claim  to  receive  a  fee  exceed- 
ing $10,  the  penalty  being  $500  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  ten  days. 

Florida  pensions  280  veterans  and  94  widows  of  soldiers  who 
were  killed  or  who  died  in  the  service.     The  $37,841  paid  during  the 
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last  year  was  on  a  schedule  ranging  from  $150  to  $30.  A  pensioner 
must  not  own  $1,500  in  either  his  own  or  his  wife's  name  and  must 
not  occupy  a  position  through  which  he  is  enabled  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Florida's  Soldiers'  Home  was  built  recently  at  Jacksonville 
by  private  individuals.  It  cost  $10,000,  and  the  State  makes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500  a  year  for  its  support.  The  Home  has  not  yet 
been  thrown  open.  One  of  the  rules  is  that  an  inmate  must  cheer- 
fully submit  to  discipline  and  must  not  be  guilty  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming a  Confederate  soldier. 

Texas  pays  no  pensions,  but  has  a  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Austin.  This  Home  was  conducted  for  several  years  as  a  private 
corporation,  supported  by  subscriptions  from  all  parts  of  the  Union; 
but  Gov.  James  S.  Hogg  three  years  ago  advocated  State  control  of 
the  institution.  After  his  election,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  in 
conformity  with  his  ideas,  and  the  Home  is  now  supported  by  the 
State.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  there  will  be  an  average  of  200  inmates  during  the  two 
years  beginning  March  1,  1893,  and  $41,810  will  be  required 
annually  for  their  support  and  for  necessary  improvements.  The 
Home  was  transferred  to  the  State  by  the  corporation  controlling  it, 
and  since  that  time,  up  to  December  1,  1892,  the  State  had  ex- 
pended $57,285  in  the  purchase  of  additional  grounds,  in  improve- 
ments, and  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  admission,  a  soldier  must  be  indigent  and  disabled,  and  must  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  since  January  1,  1891. 

Arkansas,  besides  its  payment  of  $31,375  to  787  veterans  and 
widows,  expended  last  year  $2,500  as  a  supplementary  fund  in  sup- 
port of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  which  was  built  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of 
$10,300.  The  grounds  for  the  Home  were  purchased  by  private 
subscription,  and  the  institution  is  nominally  supported  in  the  same 
way,  though  the  State  is  expected  to  make  up  deficits.  An  inmate 
of  the  Home  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension  and  only  soldiers  unable  to 
earn  a  living  are  admitted.  A  special  levy  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill  on 
the  dollar  is  made  for  pension  and  Home  purposes.  Pensions  are 
allowed  of  from  $100  to  $25  a  year;  widows  whose  husbands  were 
killed  in  the  service  receive  $25  a  year. 

Louisiana  pays  no  pensions,  but  has  within  the  last  five  years  ex- 
pended $15,000  in  providing  and  repairing  artificial  limbs  for  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  in  small  sums  to  relieve  distress  in  special  cases. 
Since  1883,  she  has  expended  in  rough  figures  $75,000  in  founding 
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and  maintaining  a  Confederate  Soldiers'   Home  at  Ba3'ou  St.  John, 
near  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  Esplanade  Street,  New  Orleans. 

Mar3'laud  has  a  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at  Pikeville,  but  pays 
no  pensions.  The  building  was  formerly  a  Government  arsenal,  was 
given  to  the  State  and  was  in  turn  given  by  the  State  to  the  associa- 
tion which  now  has  it  in  charge.  Any  destitute  soldier  or  sailor  who 
is  a  citizen  of  Maryland  and  who  served  honorably  under  the  Confed- 
eracy and  never  deserted  is  eligible  to  admission.  The  §10,000  paid 
for  supporting  the  92  men  on  the  rolls  of  the  institution  last  year  was 
furnished  principally  by  the  State,  but  was  supplemented  by  private 
subscription.  Maryland  also  has  a  Confederate  widows'  home  in  St. 
Paul  Street,  Baltimore.  It  is  on  rented  property  and  has  twelve  in- 
mates. .  Last  year  82,000  were  expended  on  its  support,  this  amount 
having  been  furnished  by  the  State  and  through  private  subscription. 
Widows  and  mothers  of  Confederate  soldiers  are  eligible  to  admission. 

The  Confederate  home  of  Missouri  cost  $60,000  and  was  built 
and  is  supported  by  private  subscription.  The  Grand  Army  Posts 
and  veterans  took  an  active  part  in  raising  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  home.  At  least  one  veteran  Union  soldier  who  is  pensioned 
by  the  General  Government  turns  over  his  pension  regularly,  as  soon 
as  it  is  drawn,  to  the  Confederate  Home  fund.  The  main  building, 
which  cost  §25,000,  was  dedicated  on  June  8,  1893.  At  that  time 
there  were  72  inmates — 49  men,  12  women,  and  11  children,  and 
about  100  veterans  were  waiting  to  be  admitted.  The  $12,000  paid 
for  maintenance  last  year  included  some  improvements.  All  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  their  wives  and  their  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  are  eligible  for  admission. 

As  my  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  present  facts  rather  than 
to  make  deductions,  I  will  conclude  with  a  brief  comparative  state- 
ment. First  and  last  during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
there  were  enlisted  2,772,408  soldiers  in  the  Union  army.  Of  these, 
876,068  were  on  the  pension  rolls  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  will  be  receiving  pensions  by  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
The  appropriation  for  1893  for  Federal  pensions  was  8146,737,350, 
which  an  anticipated  deficit  may  increase  to  $170,000,000,  or  more. 
There  are  seven  National  Soldiers'  Homes,  with  14,193  inmates,  and 
twenty  State  Union  Soldiers'  Homes,  with  5,325  inmates. 

It  is  estimated  that  600,000  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Of  this  number,  26,538  persons,  including  widows,  were  pen- 
sioned last  year  by  the  States  in  which  they  live,  receiving  altogether 
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$1,023,730,  and  793  were  in  Soldiers'  Homes  whose  maintenance  last 
year  cost  $127,206.  Pensions  from  the  general  government  were 
received  last  year  by  55,460  Union  soldiers  and  widows  who  live  in 
the  ex -Confederate  States,  the  average  sum  for  each  person  being 
estimated  at  $165,  or  a  total  of  $9,160,900.  About  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  soldiers  received  pensions  amounting  to  about  $165 
each  per  annum.  Of  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  widows,  26,538, 
or  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  number  enlisted,  received  pensions 
from  the  Confederate  States,  the  average  amount  for  each  person 
being  about  $38.50,  and  a  grand  total  of  $1,023,730.28. 

Nearly  400,000  more  Federal  pensioners  are  on  the  national  pen- 
sion list  than  thiere  were  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army !  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  South  has  paid  indirectly  since  the  war  to  pension 
Union  soldiers,  $350,000,000. 

M.  B.  Morton. 


WOMEN'S   EXCITEMENT   OYER   "WOMAN." 

When  God  made  man  aud  pronounced  him  good,  woman,  it  is  to 
be  humbly  but  firmly  maintained,  was  included  in  the  divine  appro- 
bation. It  is  well  to  recall  this  fact,  since  to  any  thoughtfill  observer 
of  women  to-day,  this  half -and -more  of  humanity  which  is  not  man 
seems  smitten  as  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  having,  with  considerable 
ostentation,  to  account  for  itself  and  to  justify  its  creation. 

In  the  beginning,  it  is  probable,  woman  shared  with  man  that 
wholesome  reluctance  to  work  which  he  is  still  natural  enough  to 
manifest;  but  one  must  fear  that  the  art  of  idling — that  gentle  gift  of 
the  gods — has  now  passed  out  of  her  possession.  It  is  certain  that 
she  has  forgotten  that  work  was  once  designated  as  a  curse  and 
designed  as  a  punishment.  For  such  is  the  feminine  appetite  for 
being  busy  to-day  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  women  have  always 
done  more  than  half  the  work  of  the  world  without  getting  special 
credit  for  it,  they  are  now  reaching  out  eager  hands  for  that  share  of 
the  world's  curse  which  has  hitherto  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  men 
alone.  They  are  in  the  professions,  in  commerce,  in  trade,  in  poli- 
tics, in  finance  and  in  men's  attire.  They  own  ships  and  run  them, 
they  raise  live  stock  on  Western  farms  and  make  fortunes,  they  spec- 
ulate in  stocks  and  lose  fortunes,  they  manage  vast  philanthropies. 
They  are  bakers,  butchers,  barbers,  artists,  poets,  sculptors,  and  Lady 
Managers.  There  is  probably  no  reason  why  they  may  not  yet  be 
tailors  and  telegraph  linemen,  the  two  trades  which  a  thoughtful 
man  has  recently  noted  as  the  only  trades  in  which  women  are  not  at 
present  busily  employed.  It  is,  therefore,  not  marvellous  that  women 
should  be  engaged  to-day  (to  quote  the  language  of  one  of  the  most 
honored  lady-discoverers),  in  "  celebrating  as  more  important  than  the 
discovery  of  Columbus  the  fact  that  the  General  Government  has  just 
discovered  Woman."  One  must  allow  something,  certainly,  to  the 
rapture  of  a  sex  that  has  just  been  discovered.  But  the  fact  is,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  women  have  always  done 
half  the  work  of  the  world  and  carried  half  its  responsibilities.  Their 
present  wonderful  activity,  which  Miss  Willard  calls  "  lifting  the  sex 
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out  of  mere  sex-hood  into  womanhood,"  is  neither  new  nor  wonderful 
— except  in  her  way  of  describing  it.  The  one  point  of  difference  is 
that  while  women  were  once  content  to  do  their  work  unostentatiously 
and  without  asking  special  recognition  for  it,  to-day  they  manifest  a 
disposition  towards  the  title  roles  and  the  limelight  and  the  centre  of 
the  stage. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  realize  that  the  world  has  always  been  full  of 
women  as  clever,  as  dignified,  and  as  well  if  not  so  publicly  engaged 
as  those  who  are  to-day  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  splendid  but 
rather  trying  privileges  of  their  sex,  the  historic  truth  is,  that  in 
point  of  every  privilege  most  of  the  women  of  the  Middle  Ages 
might  have  been  envied  by  any  woman  of  any  country  in  the  world 
at  the  opening  of  this  century.  Neither  do  the  times  following — 
those  that  gave  the  world  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  in 
England,  Isabella  in  Spain,  Vittoria  Colonna  in  Italy  and  Catharine 
de  Mddicis  in  France — afford  opportunity  for  patronizing  comment 
from  the  women  of  to-day.  And  it  is  quite  probable  that  any  one 
of  the  gifted  artists  and  sculptors  among  the  women  whose  decora- 
tions at  the  World's  Fair  have  been  the  text  of  so  much  rapturous 
applause  would  be  proud  to  remind  their  applauders  that  Lavinia 
Foutana  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  appointed  painter-in-ordinary 
to  Gregory  XIII,  that  Gentileschi  was  famous  for  her  portraits  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  I,  that  Serani  and  Propertia  de  Bossi  and  Sister 
Plantilla  and  Kachel  Van  Pool  all  attained  to  greater  honor  in  their 
time  than  will  probably  fall  to  most  women  of  genius  in  what  is  gal- 
lantly termed  the  "  woman's  cycle." 

Up  to  the  period  marked  by  the  dominance  of  the  Puritan  influ- 
ence, the  only  sex -distinctions  in  work  and  mind  seem  to  have  been 
those  that  were  formed  along  very  obvious  and  healthy  lines.  I  am 
far  from  asserting  that  the  relations  between  men  and  women  at  this 
time  were  those  of  ideal  justice,  or  even  of  justice  at  all.  But  they 
belonged  definitely  to  their  times.  They  were  the  result  of  both 
natural  and  sexual  selection,  working  upon  the  pagan  ideal,  in  which 
every  woman  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  some  man 
and  thus  to  be  subordinated  to  him  and  represented  by  him ;  but 
with  them  there  was  between  the  sexes  neither  rivalry  in  practical 
matters  nor  an  abnormal  sex-consciousness  in  intellectual  affairs.  The 
women  were  as  shrewd,  as  busy,  as  contented  and  as  unconscious  of 
themselves  as  the  men.  There  were  exceptional  men  and  exceptional 
women  to  match  them,  and  between  these  there  was  perfect  equality 
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in  privilege  and  in  power,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  both  sexes  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  inferiority  of  woman's  mind  as  now  scientifi- 
cally deduced  from  the  weight  of  her  brain,  the  construction  of  her 
shoulder-blades  and  the  fact  that  she  buttons  her  garments  "  centri- 
petally"  while  a  man  buttons  his  "  centrifugally" — whatever  that 
may  mean.     These  important  deductions  came  later. 

That  the  narrowing  influence  of  Puritanism  should  have  changed 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  sexes  toward  each  other  is  natural,  for  it 
is  impossible  that  so  great  a  moral  change  as  was  wrought  by  Puri- 
tanism could  take  place  among  any  people  without  affecting  greatly 
both  the  character  and  the  position  of  the  women.  John  Walling- 
ton,  "  turner  in  East-cheap, "  but  no  less  a  Puritan  gentleman,  leaves 
us  a  portrait  of  his  mother  as  that  of  the  model  London  housewife. 
He  says: 

"She  was  very  loving  and  obedient  to  her  parents,  loving  and  kind  to  her 
husband,  very  tender-hearted  to  her  children,  loving  all  that  were  godly,  much 
disliking  the  vi'icked  and  profane.  She  was  a  pattern  of  sobriety  unto  many  ; 
very  seldom  was  seen  abioad  except  at  church  ;  when  otliers  recreated  themselves 
at  holidays  and  other  times,  she  would  take  her  ueedle-work  and  say,  'Here  is 
my  recreation. "...  God  had  given  her  a  pregnant  wit  and  an  excellent  mem- 
ory. She  was  very  right  and  perfect  in  all  stories  of  the  Bible,  likewise  in  all 
the  stories  of  the  martyrs  and  could  readily  turn  to  them  ;  she  was  also  perfect 
and  well-seen  in  the  English  Chronicles,  and  in  the  descent  of  the  Kings  of 
England.  She  lived  in  holy  wedlock  with  her  husband  twenty  years,  wanting 
but  four  days. " 

Here  is  the  Puritan's  ideal  woman — the  woman  of  the  type  that 
made  the  mothers  of  this  country — dutiful,  chaste,  pious,  practical, 
sober-minded,  narrow,  knowing  her  Bible  and  her  English  History, 
keeping  within  her  walls  except  when  she  went  to  church,  neglecting 
no  duty  in  life,  not  even  that  of  hating  the  wicked  as  much  as  she 
loved  the  righteous. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  an  influence  second  only  to  that  of 
Puritanism  in  developing  this  sex -consciousness  among  women:  the 
presence  of  the  exact  opposite  to  the  Puritan  woman — the  woman  of 
the  Stuart  court,  the  product,  as  were  the  men  about  her,  of  an  im- 
passioned revolt  against  the  unnatural  severity  of  the  Puritans  among 
those  whose  blood  still  beat  out  the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
This  woman  was  clever  and  full  of  affairs,  she  made  or  lost  the  for- 
tune of  public  men  as  she  chose,  she  was  well  informed  in  public 
matters,  and  was  as  gay  and  witty  and  licentious  as  the  Puritan 
woman  was  chaste  and  decorous.     It  is  inconceivable  that,  with  the 
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opportunity  so  close  to  him,  and  with  the  human  nature  not  all  out 
of  him,  the  male  Puritan  should  not  have  regarded  this  woman  as  the 
"  awful  example"  to  which  he  pointed  when  he  wished  to  inculcate 
among  the  females  of  his  house  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  humble 
and  modest  virtues.  That  this  would  help  to  intensify  the  sex- 
consciousness  already  existing  among  the  women  of  the  time  is  indis- 
putable, for  this  particular  development  lay  along  the  line  of  morals. 
In  the  period  following  the  Puritan  era,  mind  as  well  as  morals 
develops  the  sequeke  of  this  disease  of  sex-consciousness.  What 
woman's  humble  ingenuity  is  not  able  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  sur- 
render, man's  exalted  egotism  is  equal  to  supplying.  With  an  eager 
craving  for  learning,  women  exhibited  a  diffidence  in  acknowledging 
it,  almost  as  reprehensible  as  the  masculine  prejudice  against  gratify- 
ing it.  Mary  Fairfax,  reasoning  that  it  was  "  unjust  that  women 
should  have  been  given  a  desire  for  knowledge  if  it  were  wrong  to 
acquire  it,"  nevertheless  was  obliged  to  teach  herself  Euclid  and 
Greek  by  stealth,  and  to  depend  on  her  memory  of  Euclid  for  original 
work  at  night,  since  candles  were  wholly  denied  her.  Mrs.  Kadcliffe 
naively  confesses  in  one  of  her  prefaces  that  she  was  always  compelled 
when  writing  to  restrain  her  sense  of  humor  to  a  degree  consistent 
with  feminine  propriety.  Dr.  Johnson  at  his  own  suggestion  taught 
Fanny  Burney  Latin,  but  was  not  willing  to  face  the  public  oppro- 
brium sure  to  follow  such  a  heresy,  and  therefore  enjoined  her  to  say 
nothing  about  it, — a  caution  she  was  quite  disposed  to  heed,  "  think- 
ing," says  Mr.  Seeley,  "'  it  was  an  injury  to  be  considered  a  learned 
person."  Hannah  More's  father,  a  man  of  robust  common-sense  and 
much  learning,  but  nevertheless  (so  her  biographer  tells  us)  "  re- 
marked for  his  strong  dislike  of  female  pedantry, "  undertook  at  his 
wife's  request  to  teach  little  Hannah  Latin  and  mathematics.  After 
a  short  time  he  became  "  frightened  at  his  own  success"  and  dropped 
the  mathematics,  keeping  on  with  the  Latin  only  at  the  passionate 
importunity  of  both  mother  and  child.  That  famous  divine — and 
donkey — Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  "  Legacy  to  my  Daughters, "  accepted 
as  a  standard  work  on  female  propriety  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
commended  to  girls  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  robust  by  nature 
such  constant  simulation  of  sickly  delicacy  as  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  proper  feminine  charm.  It  was  he  who  cau- 
tioned all  women  carefully  to  hide  such  good  sense  and  knowledge  as 
they  might  possess;  the  first  being  an  undesirable  attribute,  as  as- 
suming a  "  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  company"  ;  the  second  as 
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equally  undesirable,  because  "  men  generally  look  with  a  jealous  and 
malignant  eye  on  a  woman  of  great  parts  and  a  cultivated  under- 
standing. " 

The  whole  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  this  time  was  full 
of  the  sentimental  miasma  of  Rousseau,  and  in  no  way  did  the  subtle 
poison  more  clearly  manifest  itself  than  in  aberrations  of  the  healthy 
spiritual  relations  between  men  and  women.  Nowhere  was  there  the 
atmosphere  of  healthy  unconsciousness  in  which,  alone,  the  best  work 
of  either  sex  is  possible.  Before  the  deed,  both  the  right  and  the 
ability  to  do  anything  worth  doing  was  denied  to  womefi,  and  after 
the  deed,  such  inordinate  praise  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  clearly 
indicated  the  subversion  of  all  real  standards  of  criticism  to  the 
incident,  of  sex  alone.  "  Madam, "  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  woman 
preaching  is  like  a  dog  standing  on  his  hind  legs;  the  wonder  is  not 
that  she  does  it  so  well,  but  that  she  does  it  at  all."  No  wonder 
that  the  robust  mind  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  turned  away  from  all 
this  unreality  with  what  she  called  "  a  sickly  qualm. "  No  wonder 
that  in  her  magnificent  "  Vindication, "  a  little  later,  all  the  force 
of  her  splendid  intellect  was  put  into  one  proposition — women  were 
created  to  be  human  beings  first  and  women  second.  She  believed 
that  "  all  the  domestic  misery  and  moral  degradation  of  both  men  and 
women  had  arisen  from  the  habit  of  regarding  women  and  their  duties 
from  the  sexual  point  of  view. "  And  all  her  arguments  were  only 
different  facets  of  this  one  truth. 

Lift  bodily  over  to  America  the  state  of  things  that  called  out  her 
remonstrance,  and  you  have  an  exact  expression  of  the  situation  from 
the  colonial  settlement  of  this  country  up  to  fifty  years  ago.  The 
women  of  the  colonies,  both  North  and  South,  brought  with  them 
the  accomplishments  of  the  women  of  Shakespeare's  time  and  the 
intellectual  restlessness  of  the  periods  following.  They  not  only 
spun  and  wove  and  cured  the  meat  and  made  the  clothing  for  the 
family — shoes  and  hats  included — but  they  discussed  theology  and 
statecraft  with  the  men,  they  kept  the  dame-schools  and  the  family 
records ;  and  if  the  spelling  and  penmanship  of  these  last  impress  one 
to-day  with  an  air  of  untrammelled  originality,  in  those  days,  at  least, 
they  conformed  entirely  to  the  best  masculine  standards.  As  soon 
as  there  was  a  literary  market  in  America,  the  women  rushed  into  it 
as  fast  as  the  men  did. 

Hawthorne,  Poe,  Drake,  Cooper  and  Halleck  are  paired  with 
Emma  Embury,  Mrs.  Whitman,  Hannah    Gould,   Mrs.   Child    and 
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Margaret  Fuller.  The  fact  that  the  women  of  that  time  were  shut 
out  of  the  high  schools  has  been  much  more  emphasized  than  the 
fact  that  without  any  intellectual  training,  and  with  only  such  op- 
portunities as  they  could  make  for  themselves,  their  work  is  quite 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best  work  of  men.  The  truth  is,  the 
value  of  an  acquired  education  is,  and  always  has  been,  enormousl}' 
over-rated  in  comparison  with  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  power 
which  is  the  gift  of  birth,  and  which  is  a  gift  to  women  quite  as  often 
as  to  men.  The  American  woman  of  the  earlier  times  was  as  much  the 
intellectual  peer  of  the  man  of  those  times  as  the  average  American 
woman  to-day  is  the  superior  in  culture  and  education  of  the  average 
man.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  fact,  so  strong  was  the  inherited  prej- 
udice against  the  advancement  of  women  that,  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  Black  well  sisters  asked  permission  to  enter  a  medical  college  to 
qualify  themselves  for  practicing  medicine,  they  were  hooted  at  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  and  Antoinette  Brown  had  a  no 
better  time  of  it  a  few  years  later  when  she  tried  to  preach  the  gospel. 
There  was  cause  then  for  the  "  Woman  Movement. "  There  was  room 
for  such  protest  here  as  Mary  Wollstonecraft  had  made,  half  a  century 
before,  in  England.  And  certain  brave  men  and  women  made  it. 
In  season  and  out  of  season,  unmoved  by  scorn,  and  threats,  and 
ridicule,  and  warring  opposition,  with  such  words  as  those  in  which 
men  beg  for  their  lives,  or  w^omen  for  their  honor,  did  these  men  and 
women  beg  for  justice  and  liberty  for  the  women  of  the  country  whose 
foundations  were  supposed  to  be  laid  in  justice  and  liberty.  And  we 
women  who  stand  to-day  on  the  fair  and  smiling  heights  that  they 
have  helped  to  win  for  us,  kiss  their  hands  for  words  of  thanks  that 
cannot  be  spoken. 

And  yet — and  yet — the  glory  is  not  all  to  them.  Great  as  was 
their  agency  in  bringing  a  healthier  sex -sentiment  into  play,  great  as 
were  their  accomplishments  in  removing  legal  disabilities  and  injus- 
tice, and  much  as  they  have  done  to  break  the  entail  that  gave  the 
world  to  men,  other  influences  have  been  stronger.  So  inevitable 
was  the  advancement  of  women  from  the  hour  of  the  invention  of  the 
power-loom  and  the  steam-engine  that  they  would  have  arrived  at 
their  present  place  of  opportunity — though  not  so  speedily  perhaps — 
if  these  earnest  reformers  had  never  spoken  a  word  of  protest  and 
entreaty.  The  typewriter  alone  has  done  more  for  women  than  the 
ballot  ever  will,  and  the  mower-and -reaper,  by  reducing  to  one-tenth 
the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  farms,  has  lightened  their  labor 
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as  no  legislation  could  lighten  it.  The  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  leisure  which  wealth  buys ;  the  multiplication  of  periodical 
literature,  and  the  easy  access  to  good  books;  the  founding  of  col- 
leges for  girls  and  of  hundreds — nay  thousands — of  women's  clubs 
and  Chautauqua  circles,  which  have  been  to  older  women  what  col- 
leges have  been  to  their  daughters;  the  marvellous  political  conces- 
sions made  by  men  in  the  last  twenty  years, — all  these  have  been 
wonderful  factors  in  putting  power  into  the  heads  and  hands  of 
women.  But  above  and  before  all  else,  in  this  country  I  place  the 
Civil  War.  The  ethical  and  humanitarian  question  inyolved  was 
such  as  to  appeal  directly  to  women.  Almost  before  they  knew  it, 
they  found  themselves  speaking  and  writing  in  public  and  thinking 
in  private.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  Sanitary  Commission — 
which  embraced  ten  or  twelve  thousand  bands  of  inexperienced  wo- 
men all  over  the  country  in  a  gigantic  business  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prise involving  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  time  when  the  credit  of  the 
country  was  most  unstable  and  when  not  even  the  shrewdest  statesman 
could  predict  the  turn  of  to-morrow — taught  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try what  they  could  do  in  a  business  and  executive  way.  The  work 
of  the  women-nurses  and  physicians  in  the  hospitals  gave  them  the 
first  knowledge  of  their  power  in  philanthropy.  It  is  not  fanciful  to 
adduce  as  still  another  factor  in  hastening  the  independence  of  women 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  Civil  War.  Every 
death  meant  the  loss  of  a  protector  to  at  least  one  woman,  usually  to 
more.  If  there  were  children  dependent  upon  her,  this  meant  to  the 
mother  a  necessary  entrance  into  the  world,  to  do  whatever  work 
was  most  instantly  available.  The  death  of  every  one  of  the  gallant 
young  fellows  who  kissed  their  sweethearts'  lips  and  went  out  to  die 
robbed  one  woman's  life  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  love,  which 
gone,  she  turned  to  the  intellectual  and  philanthropic  life  for  what 
consolation  it  could  give. 

Through  such  complex  influences  and  many  others,  has  it  come 
about  that  to-day,  in  this  country,  a  woman's  world  is  as  wide  as  a 
man's.  There  is  nothing  she  may  wish  to  do  that  she  has  not  the 
fairest  chance  at  trying.  Best  of  all  a  woman  may,  if  she  chooses, 
do  her  work — as  competent  and  even  as  remarkable  work  as  she  is 
able  to  make  it — without  attracting  special  notice  because  of  her  sex. 
And  she  may  take  the  rewards  of  this  work,  if  she  will,  in  just  the 
healthy,  unconscious,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  men  assume  that 
the  world  belongs  to  those  who  can  take  it,  and  proceed  to  take  it, 
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making  no  more  ado  about  the  matter.  But  strange  to  say,  this  is 
precisely  what  the  woman  of  to-day  does  not  wish  to  do.  The 
"  stern  realities  of  life" — that  phrase  so  serviceable  to  men  in  talking 
to  undergraduates  and  women — have  not  taken  the  sex-nonsense  out 
of  her  head.  She  is  the  victim  of  a  sex -consciousness  as  acute  and 
distressing  as  that  of  Fanny  Burney's  time,  although  she  wears  it  as 
the  Queen  wore  her  rue,"  with  a  difference."  Whereas  Fanny  Bur- 
ney  and  her  friends  dissembled  with  the  most  shocking  modesty  their 
intellectual  gifts  and  graces,  the  clever  woman  of  to-day  is  moved  to 
make  special  ostentation  of  them,  as  if  their  possession  were  a  matter 
of  dispute  or  surprise.  She  takes  herself  with  the  most  deadly  seri- 
ousness, not  as  a  human  being,  but  as  a  woman — as  if  petticoats  in 
some  way  changed  the  equation  between  human  beings  and  life! 
She  makes  much  of  the  present  activity  among  women,  but  the  fact 
which  she  emphasizes  is  not  the  quality  of  the  work,  which  is  the 
only  thing  worth  comment,  but  the  difficulties  overcome  in  doing  the 
work,  and  the  fact  that  the  worker  wears  skirts  instead  of  trousers, 
which  considerations  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  tile  case.  Follow- 
ing the  goading  of  this  latter-day  sex -consciousness,  she  and  her  kind 
have  accomplished  the  differentiation  and  classification  of  that  species 
known  as  Woman — with  the  solemnity  of  the  capital  letter. 

Woman  is  a  species  of  high  and  heroic  and  "  emancipated"  woman- 
kind, as  serviceable  to  the  sex  for  the  purposes  of  rhetorical  and 
impassioned  address,  as  that  gentle  and  vapid  species,  "  the  Fair 
Sex,"  is  to  men  for  after-dinner  gallantry.  She  is  wise  with  the 
wisdom  of  clubs  and  conventions  and  strong  in  her  inheritance  of 
instincts.  There  is  nothing  of  which  she  is  not  sure,  except  that 
man  was  designed  by  nature  to  be  her  helper;  and  there  is  nothing 
which  she  will  not  do  for  the  good  of  her  own  species,  except  do 
nothing.  She  believes  devoutly  in  a  Hereafter  for  her  kind,  com- 
pared with  which  the  opportunities  of  the  Here  are  as  shadows  in  the 
night.  And  about  all  these  things  she  has  altogether  too  much  to 
say.  She  gets  columns,  nay  pages,  of  the  newspapers  written  by 
Her  for  Her.  The  wide-awake  editor  insistently  presents  considera- 
tions of  public  affairs  from  "The  Woman's  Point-of -View, "  as  if 
the  structure  of  the  feminine  brain  necessitated  a  woman's  looking  at 
things  in  an  inverted  and  peculiar  way,  somewhat  as  Timothy  Tittle- 
bat saw  the  landscape,  looking  through  his  legs.  The  magazines 
bow  to  the  pressure  of  Her  personality,  and  review  Her  profoundly  in 
the  light  of  history  and  of  every  possible  and  impossible  modern 
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circumstance.  In  recent  issues  of  Poole's  "  Index"  I  find  whole 
pages  devoted  to  Her  consideration.  She  is  discussed  as  a  Smuggler 
and  as  a  School  Director,  as  a  Detective  and  as  a  Drunkard,  as  a 
Public  Servant  and  as  a  Guardian  Angel,  as  a  Tactician  and  as  a 
Merchant,  as  a  Mannish  Maiden  and  as  a  Sceptic.  Somebody  finds 
things  to  say  about  "Women  As  Women,"  somebody  else  retorts 
with  "  Women  as  They  Are  Supposed  to  Be, "  and  still  another  gives 
the  tail  of  the  argument  a  last  and,  presumably,  authoritative  twist, 
in  the  discussion  of  "  Women  as  They  Are," 

Nor  when  ink  fails  her,  does  interest  flag.  She  goeS"  into  Coun- 
cils and  Congresses  for  the  purposes  of  self-celebration,  and,  announc- 
ing as  her  motto  "  Not  Women,  but  Woman, "  restricts  her  study  of 
the  world's  interests  to  such  aspects  as  arc  either  directly  affecting 
women,  or  directly  affected  by  women.  Into  the  "  Woman"  side  of 
all  these  subjects  she  burrows  with  utter  unconsciousness  that  by  so 
doing  she  is  defeating  the  very  purpose  for  which  these  women's 
gatherings  are  called — namely,  "  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
women. " 

Whatever  amelioration  the  condition  of  women  may  need  to-day, 
it  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  going  into  rhetorical  or  executive 
session  about  it.  The  individual  wrongs  from  which  individual 
women  are  suffering  are  not,  alas !  to  be  righted  by  papers  in  con- 
gresses, and  the  sex -wrongs  from  which  all  women  ai"e  supposed  to 
be  suffering  are  only  aggravated  by  being  made  the  subject  of  exces- 
sive consideration.  Take,  for  example,  the  one  wrong  of  which 
women  complain  with  most  sharpness  and  most  justice — unequal  pay- 
ment for  equal  work.  Anything  that  helps  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  women  are  new-comers  in  any  field  of  work,  tends  directly  to 
lower  the  wages  of  that  work ;  anything  that  helps  to  arouse  the  prej- 
udices of  men  and  so  keeps  up  unfair  discrimination  against  women- 
workers,  tends  directly  to  depress  wages;  anything  that  introduces  a 
false  distinction  into  work — and  the  sex-distinction  is  a  false  one — 
will  lower  wages;  any  sentimental  consideration  that  serves  to  ob- 
trude the  fact  that  women  are  not  equal  to  men  in  units  of  horse- 
power, is  sure  to  lower  wages.  The  fact  is,  women-workers  are  at  a 
considerable  phj-sical  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  men,  and  the 
less  said  about  it,  the  better. 

So  it  is  with  other  favorite  themes  of  discussion  among  women. 
The  less  said,  for  example,  in  declaration  of  woman's  rights  and  in 
glorification  of  her  achievements,    the  better  for  both   rights   and 
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achievements.  For  to  declare  a  right  implies  a  question  of  it,  and 
ostentatiously  to  parade  ability  is  not  to  dignify  it.  The  strongest 
assertion  of  a  right  is  the  assumption  of  it,  and  the  only  proof  of 
equality  of  work  is  equality  of  work.  Now,  all  these  and  many 
other  things  like  them  are  the  stuff  of  which  women's  congressional 
discussions  are  made,  and  they  all  serve  charmingly  to  keep  alive 
that  intangible  something  called  the  "  Woman  Question, "  of  which 
men  are  already  very  tired,  and  of  which  women  ought  to  be.  For 
men  have  already  risen,  with  the  wonderful  multiplication  within 
the  last  few  years  of  powers  and  activities  common  to  both  sexes,  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  work  is  a  neuter  noun,  and  that,  so  far  as 
women-workers  are  concerned,  the  chivalry  of  disregarding  their  sex 
is  greater  than  the  chivalry  of  recognizing  it.  Both  men  and  women 
were  equally  culpable  in  the  sex -consciousness  of  two  centuries  ago. 
To-day  it  is  women  and  not  men  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

No  better — and  sadder — illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  the 
national  one  lately  before  us.  I  mean  the  woman's  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  for  which  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  a  raison 
d'etre,  either  in  logic  or  in  sentiment.  The  World's  Fair  is  an  exhi- 
bition, not  of  workers,  but  of  work  and  of  results.  If  the  work  of 
women,  judged  by  the  standards  of  work  alone,  has  been  of  sufiicient 
dignity  and  gravity  to  entitle  it  to  recognition  in  a  representative 
exhibition  like  this,  then  by  all  means  let  it  be  put  in  its  proper 
place,  alongside  the  work  of  men,  and  win  acknowledgment  on  its 
merits  alone.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman  has  no  more 
real  significance  than  the  color  of  the  hair  or  the  shape  of  the  face  of 
the  woman  who  did  the  work.  To  make  a  separate  exhibit  of 
women's  work  does  no  honor  to  women,  no  matter  how  good  the 
work  may  be,  for  it  seems  to  make  a  marvel  of  what  is  no  marvel 
at  all,  namely,  that  women  are  as  capable  as  men  in  most  things, 
more  capable  than  men  in  many  things,  and  utterly  incapable  of  a 
few  things  that  men  do  very  well.  Since,  therefore,  a  clever  woman 
is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  precocity  or  monstrosity,  like  a  trained 
monkey  or  a  "  dog  walking  on  his  hind  legs,"  the  fact  that  she  has 
painted  a  remarkable  picture,  or  embroidered  a  wonderful  tapestry,  or 
invented  a  churn  operated  by  electricity,  or  chiseled  a  piece  of  marble 
into  poetic  form,  offers  no  warrant  for  such  segregation  on  the  part 
of  women-workerg  as  this  exhibition  displays.  Even  the  imposing 
collection  of  books,  written  exclusively  by  women  and  kept  with 
such  devotional  spirit  in  the  library  in  the  Woman's  Building,  has  no 
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significance,  except  possibly  a  humorous  one,  suggesting  as  it  does, 
the  immodest  modesty  of  a  New  England  spinster,  who  once  set  all 
the  volumes  written  by  men  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  her  library,  and 
all  those  written  by  women  in  chaste  seclusion  on  the  other.  If  this 
collection  of  books  were  not  worth  making  for  its  intrinsic  value,  it 
certainly  does  not  redound  to  the  glory  of  womankind  that  it  should 
have  been  made  for  any  other  reason.  If  the  genius  of  the  writer 
and  the  understanding  of  the  people  be  not  enough  to  keep  a  book 
from  perishing,  no  antiseptic  of  sex  can  do  so. 

The  fact  that  the  woman's  exhibition  misrepresents  clever  women 
by  representing  them  as  precocities  is  not  the  only  objection  to  it. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  display  of  material  results,  such  as  is  here 
offered,  should  do  justice  to  the  most  important  and  influential  work 
of  women.  For  this  work  deals  with  things  spiritual,  and  not  with 
things  temporal.  It  is  social — in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word — 
and  is  what  the  short-sighted  economists  call  unproductive.  With 
all  their  wide  opportunities  for  work  outside  the  home,  the  majority 
of  women  elect  the  work  that  keeps  them  within  its  walls.  They 
neither  paint  pictures,  nor  carve  statues,  nor  write  books,  nor  invent 
things,  biit  they  rear  their  sons  in  the  ways  of  upright  men  and  teach 
their  daughters  the  glory  of  womanliness.  They  are  the  friends  and 
counsellors  of  their  husbands. 

One  must  be  short-sighted,  it  is  true,  not  to  see  that  a  certain 
modicum  of  good  ma}''  come  out  of  this  exhibit  in  the  way  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  women  of  ten  talents,  who  are  carrying  it  through,  and 
of  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  the  women  of  one  talent,  who  will 
visit  and  admire  and  wonder  and  learn.  But  these  gains  are  as 
naught  compared  with  the  awful  loss  in  that,  when  the  woman's  sepa- 
rate exhibit  was  first  mentioned,  the  women  of  the  country  failed  to 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  so  magnificent  an  opportunity  and  to  say  to  the 
final  edification  of  women  and  men,  "  As  women  we  cannot  be  repre- 
sented; as  workers,  we  can.  Of  men-workers  and  women-workers 
there  is  no  distinction,  but  only  qf  work.  Take  our  best  work  and 
place  it  beside  the  best  of  yours,  and  both  you  and  we  shall  learn  its 
true  value  thereby."  During  the  late  woman's  congress  in  Chicago, 
the  phrase,  "the  emancipation  of  woman,"  sounded  like  a  recurrent 
Wagner  motif  through  all  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  seven  days' 
gathering.  But  the  real  emancipation  of  woman  will  come  only 
when  she  is  emancipated  from  herself. 

Helex  Watterson. 
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CREDITS. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  banking  facilities 
so  extensive  as  they  are  in  Scotland.  In  every  town,  large  or  small, 
there  is  a  branch  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  city  banks,  and  even 
every  village  with  the  least  pretension  to  size  can  boast  of  one. 
While  in  England  there  is  a  bank,  or  branch  bank,  to  about  every 
ten  thousand  of  population,  in  Scotland  there  is  one  to  about  every 
four  thousand.  It  is  obvious  that  this  extensive  system  of  branches 
is  well  calculated  to  gather  to  one  centre  the  savings  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  banks  are  not  proud,  and  they  accept  at  interest  deposits 
of  sums  as  small  as  five  pounds  and  allow  current  accounts  to  be 
opened  sometimes  with  trifling  balances  which  in  England,  as  a  rule, 
would  be  looked  at  askance  and  probably  turned  over  to  the  savings 
banks.  The  depositors  in  Scotch  banks  who  have  not  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  to  their  credit,  on  deposit  receipt  or  on  current 
account,  comprise  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  The 
result  is  that  the  aggregate  banking  deposits  of  a  comparatively  poor 
country,  with  few  sources  of  natural  wealth,  and  with  a  population  of 
little  more  than  four  millions,  exceed  £93,000,000.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  a  sum  equal  to  perhaps  one-third  or  one-half  as  much 
again  has  been  placed  on  fixed  deposit  by  Scotch  depositors  with  the 
banks  doing  business  in  the  colonies  of  the  empire. 

The  gathering-in  of  deposits  in  country  districts  to  be  lent  out 
again  to  traders  in  the  larger  towns  is  really  the  bank's  chief  busi- 
ness. The  deposits  form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  their  liabilities 
and  indeed,  with  the  proprietors'  capital  and  reserves  and  the  note 
issues,  form  practically  the  whole  of  the  liabilities.  The  great  volume 
of  these  deposits  is  attracted  to  the  centre  in  various  ways,  but 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  widespread  system  of  branches  and  the 
practice  of  accepting  small  amounts  and  "  despising  not  the  day  of 
small  things. "  It  is  gathered  also  by  the  energy  and  the  usually 
wholesome  and  friendly  rivalry  of  the  agents  of  the  respective 
banks  in  the  various  towns.     And  it  is  induced   by  the  practice, 
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kept  up  from  the  earliest  times,  of  allowing  interest  upon  all  de- 
posits, whether  large  or  small  and  whether  upon  deposit  receipt  or 
current  account.  One  hundred  and  iiftj  jears  ago,  the  two  banks 
then  existing  accepted  deposits  for  fixed  periods  and  allowed  interest 
upon  them  at  differential  rates  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent.  But 
later  on,  as  the  value  of  money  permanently  fell  and  sounder  views 
of  banking  prevailed,  the  banks  stopped  allowing  special  rates  of  in- 
terest and  accepting  money  on  fixed  deposit.  They  adopted  instead 
the  system  of  receiving  deposits  only  on  call — upon  what  are  known 
as  deposit  receipts  (which  are  receipts  for  specific  suitis  and  are 
repayable  on  their  surrender,  duly  discharged),  or  upon  current  ac- 
counts with  daily  fiuctuating  balances.  On  these  deposits  the  rate 
of  interest  allowed  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  discount-rate  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  altered  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  money,  and  for  a  long  period  it  was  fixed  at  one  or  two  per 
cent  under  the  "  Bank  rate. " 

This  system  prevailed  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when,  while 
continuing  to  allow  the  accustomed  rate  on  deposit  receipts,  the  banks 
very  properly  ceased  to  allow  it  on  the  daily  balances  of  current  ac- 
counts. But  in  lieu  of  the  latter  they  allowed  on  the  daily  balances  a 
rate  equal  to  about  two  per  cent  less  than  the  "  deposit  rate, "  and  on  the 
monthly  minimum  balances  a  rate  equal  to  about  one  per  cent  less. 
Still  further  modifications  have  been  made  during  the  last  thirty 
years  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  The  last  change  took  place 
recently,  when  the  banks  ceased  allowing  any  interest  on  current 
accounts.  Only  deposit  receipts  therefore  now  bear  interest,  and  the 
rate  thereon,  as  formerly,  is  as  a  rule  from  one  to  one-and-a-half 
per  cent,  under  the  bank  rate.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  deposits,  fully  three-fourths  are  lodged  upon  deposit 
receipt  bearing  interest,  and  the  remainder  on  current  account  bear- 
ing no  interest. 

In  all  these  downward  changes  in  the  allowance  of  interest,  the 
depositing  public  have  been  fairly  reasonable  and  acquiescent,  as  is 
proved  by  the  constantly  growing  bulk  of  the  deposits.  They  have 
perceived  that  a  community  growing  richer  requires  to  borrow  less, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  has  more  money  to  place  on 
deposit,  and  that  therefore  the  banks  have  a  smaller  margin  of  profit. 
And  they  have  recognized  that  the  banks  have  been  forced  to  be  less 
generous  in  the  matter  of  allowing  interest. 

The  total  amount  of  the  note  issues  for  the  last  year,  as  is.  shown 
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by  the  individual  statements  issued  by  the  ten  large  banks,  amount  to 
£0,512,000,  which  rcj)resents  the  entire  paper  circulation  of  Scotland 
in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  will  be  advisable  to  explain  the  basis 
upon  which  this  circulation  rests.  Until  1844,  note  issues  in  Scot- 
land were  free  and  unrestricted ;  but  in  that  year,  in  common  with 
the  issues  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  restricted  by 
the  passing  of  the  far-famed  Bank  of  England  Act,  7  and  8  Victoria, 
cap.  32,  known  colloquially  as  the  "Bank  Act."  That  act  is  an 
"  Act  to  regulate  the  Issue  of  Bank  Notes,  and  for  giving  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  certain  Privileges 
for  a  limited  period. "  The  tenth  clause  enacts  that  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  act  no  person,  other  than  a  banker  who  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May,  1844,  was  lawfully  issuing  his  own  bank-notes, 
shall  make  or  issue  bank  notes  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  of  little  avail  to  enquire  what  principle  actuated  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  in  introducing  that  measure.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
debate  over  his  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  pass,  said  that  in  his  opinion  Ireland  would  do  an  ex- 
tremely sensible  thing  if  it  should  enact  a  law  extinguishing  the  pri- 
vate issues.  He  added  that  it  was  his  "  strong,  decided  opinion" 
that  Great  Britain  should  pass  such  a  law  also ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Bank  Act  was  introduced  because  it  was  thus  considered,  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  State  to  issue  paper  money.  At  all  events,  as 
sujDplementary  to  the  "  Bank  Act"  of  1844,  and  in  pursuance,  no 
doubt,  of  the  same  policy,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  acts  were 
passed  in  1845  regulating  the  issues  of  bank-notes  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland.  The  provisions  of  the  two  acts  are  practically  the  same, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  describe  that  relating  to 
Scotland  only. 

By  that  act  (8  and  9  Victoria,  Cap.  38),  it  was  provided  that  every 
bank  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  issue  notes  should,  within  a  month  of 
the  passing  of  the  act,  give  notice  of  such  claim  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes.  The  claim  being  on  enquiry  found  valid,  the 
Commissioners  were  required  to  ascertain  the  average  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  May  1,  1845,  from 
returns  made  by  the  bank  in  pursuance  of  an  earlier  act  passed  a  few 
years  before.  That  average  having  been  ascertained,  the  Commis- 
sioners were  required  to  grant  a  certificate  accordingly,  and  the  sum 
so  certified  thereupon  became  the  "  authorized  issue"  of  the  bank. 
Against  this  authorized  issue,  no  coin  was  required  to  be  held.     The 
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act  however  allowed  the  bank  to  issue  as  many  notes  beyond  the 
authorized  limit  as  it  pleased,  provided  it  held  gold  and  silver  coin 
(of  which  not  more  than  one-fourth  was  to  be  in  silver)  for  the 
excess.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  issue  and  so  define  the 
amount  of  coin  necessary  to  be  held,  the  bank  was  required  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Commissioners  once  every  week  a  return  of  the  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  preceding  Saturday — dis- 
tinguishing the  one-pound  notes  from  those  of  five  pounds  and  up- 
wards.' A  similar  return  was  required  of  the  coin  held  at  the  head 
office  (coin  held  at  the  branches  does  not  count) ,  on  each  day  of  the 
week  ending  with  the  preceding  Saturday.  These  returns  were  to  be 
focussed  every  fourth  Saturday  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  average 
of  the  four  weeks  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  average  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  and  the  average  amount  of  coin  held,  respectively, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  And  from  1845  to  the  present  day 
the  issues  have  been  so  regulated. 

A  recent  statement  in  the  "  London  Gazette"  exhibits  a  total 
authorized  note  issue,  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  of  £2,676,350,  and 
a  total  average  circulation  {i.e.,  of  notes  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
public)  of  £7,127,921.  The  difference  between  these  two  sums  is 
the  amount  which  the  banks  are  required  by  the  act  to  hold  in  coin. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  coin  actually  held  is  £5,469,494,  it  is  plain 
that  more  than  a  million  pounds  are  kept  above  what  is  necessary. 
It  has,  however,  always  been  the  policy  of  the  banks  in  this  respect 
to  keep  well  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law,  particularly  as  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  act  entails  a  heavy  penalty. 

Much  misapprehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  bankers  as  to 
the  issues  of  the  Scotch  banks.  They  believe  that  the  banks  had  a 
monopoly  of  issue  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Scotch  Act  of  1845. 
But  this  is  not  so.  The  so-called  monopoly  which  they  possess  was 
conferred  by  the  "Bank  Act"  of  1844,  but  was  conferred  as  well 
upon  all  other  issuing  banks  then  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  belief  prevails  also  that  the  authorized  issue  is  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  banks.  This,  too,  is  a  mistake.  In  the  early  days 
after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1845,  when  the  amount  of  the  actual 
issue  was  much  the  same  as  the  authorized  issue,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  source  of  considerable  profit.     But  from  the  time  when  the  actual 

'  The  one-pound  note  is  the  only  note  of  a  denomination  under  five  pounds, 
and  the  proportion  of  one-pound  notes  in  circulation  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
about  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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issue  exceeded  the  authorized  issue,  the  direct  profit,  jjro  tanio,  grew 
less  and  less,  until  it  disappeared  altogether.  And  now,  when  the 
actual  issue  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  other,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  loss  on  the  former  far  more  than  counterbalances  the 
gain  on  the  latter. 

Thus,  the  authorized  issue  is  £2,676,000,  against  which,  in  terms 
of  the  act,  no  coin  is  required  to  be  held.  This  sum  may  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation  as  a  dejjosit  by  the  Government  free 
of  interest,  and  we  will  suppose  that  it  is  invested  in  English  Govern- 
ment securities  (which  yield  barely  three  per  cent)  and  that  it  brings 
in  an  income  of  £80,280  a  year.  This  is  the  entire  direct  profit; 
but  against  it  are  to  be  set  various  items  which  not  only  take  away 
all  direct  profit  but  entail  a  heavy  loss.  The  act  requires  that  for 
every  one-pound  note  in  circulation  beyond  the  authorized  amount, 
gold  coins  of  equal  value  shall  be  kept  at  the  head  offices  of  the  banks 
against  it.  Coin  at  the  branches  does  not  count,  "  Notes  in  circula- 
tion" means,  according  to  the  act,  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
only.  But  in  addition  to  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  there 
are  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  themselves,  forming  the  bulk 
of  their  till-money.  The  statement  already  quoted  shows  that  the 
notes  in  circulation  amount  to  £7,128,000;  and  if  as  much  again 
(an  estimate  probably  far  within  the  mark)  be  added  for  the  till- 
money  held  by  the  banks  at  their  one  thousand  offices,  it  will  be  seen 
that  notes  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fourteen  and  one -quarter  million 
pounds  are  actually  in  existence.  Upon  the  £7,128,000  of  notes  in 
circulation,  there  is  a  stamp  duty  of  eight  shillings  and  four  pence 
per  cent ;  and  each  bank  has  to  pay  thirty  pounds  for  a  license  of 
issue  in  respect  of  every  town  where  it  has  a  branch.  This  is  equal 
to  about  six  shillings  per  cent  more.  And  there  is  to  be  added  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  circulation,  the  expense  of  engraving,  efc. , 
which  must  of  course  be  calculated  upon  the  fourteen  and  one-quarter 
million  pounds  of  notes  in  existence.  This  item  comes  to  about  ten 
shillings  per  cent  more.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  the  issues  is  £29,700 
for  stamp  duty,  £21,384  for  licenses,  and  £71,250  for  maintenance, 
or  £122,334  altogether — showing  a  loss,  as  compared  with  the  as- 
sumed value  of  the  authorized  issue,  of  £42,000  per  annum. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  issues 
are  not  of  considerable  indirect  value  to  the  banks.  It  is  plain  that 
so  long  as  the  act  of  1845  continues  in  force  and  the  banks  have  the 
power  of  using  their  notes  as  till-money,  they  may  carry  on  their 
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transactions  with  material  which  is  not  money  but  is  only  a  very 
efficient  substitute  therefor,  provided  its  convertible  character  and 
the  credit  of  the  banks  which  issue  it  arc  maintained.  And  it  is  also 
manifest  that  this  material  costs  them  nothing  except  the  three  items 
of  expense  already  mentioned. 

But  the  Scottish  banks  have  always  maintained,  when  successive 
Governments  have  shown  signs,  more  or  less  plain,  of  laying  hands 
upon  the  privilege  of  issue  enjoyed  by  the  issuing  banks  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  creating  a  Government  issue  in  its  stead,  that 
the  matter  affects  the  public  more  than  it  affects  themselves.  If  the 
banks  concerned  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  issues  and  were  obliged 
to  substitute  gold  or  Government  notes  for  their  own  notes  as  till- 
money,  it  would  mean  that  they  would  be  forced  to  close  many  of 
their  branches  because  of  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  then  to 
conduct  them  at  a  profit.  It  would  mean  also  that  they  would  have 
largely  to  restrict  (in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  banks,  to  the  extent 
probably  of  several  million  pounds)  the  accommodation  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  extending  to  their  customers.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  great  mistake  for  any  Government  to  tamper  M'ith  the 
paper  currency  of  Scotland  which  has  so  admirably  served  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  added  to  its  wealth  for  so  many  generations. 
Through  it  the  public  have  never  lost  a  penny.  Even  during  such 
terrible  panics  as  those  of  1857  and  1878,  the  public  and  the  other 
banks  freely  accepted  the  notes  of  the  failed  Western  and  City  of 
Glasgow  banks. 

Having  seen  of  what  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  consist,  let  us 
turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account  and  note  the  nature  of  the  assets 
which  are  held  to  meet  them.  As  practically  all  the  obligations  to 
the  public  are  repayable  on  demand,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  assets  will  be  kept  in  so  liquid  a  condition  as  to  meet 
any  probable  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  which  might 
cause  a  "  run."  Hence  it  will  be  found  that  assets  to  the  extent  of 
£50,000,000,  or  nearly  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  could  be  converted 
into  cash  within  a  fortnight,  and  be  made  available  to  meet  such  a 
run.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  assets  consists  of  bills  dis- 
counted, advances  on  cash  accounts,  and  other  loans  on  securities. 
These  amount  to  nearly  £62,000,000.  As  all  the  banks  do  not  sep- 
arate these  items  in  their  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  pro- 
portions they  stand.  But  in  any  case  bills  discounted  form  the  largest 
individual  item  of  the  whole.     These  are  classed  in  two  cateo"ories — 
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the  "first-class  bank,"  or  "remitted,"  bills,  and  the  ordinary  trade 
bills.  The  former  are  of  course  the  acceptances  of  first-class  banks 
or  mercantile  houses  in  London  and  have  been  drawn  and  sold  abroad 
for  remittance  purposes.  They  are  the  cream  of  the  market  and  are 
greedily  competed  for  by  every  banker  in  the  kingdom.  Hence  the 
rates  at  •which  they  are  discounted  are  often  unremunerative  and  are 
always  the  lowest.  And  but  for  the  paramount  importance  of  having 
such  bills — which  fall  due  automatically  day  by  day,  and  are  certain 
of  being  paid  when  due — to  form  a  substantial  second  line  of  defence 
in  times  of  panic,  no  banker  would  think  it  greatly  worth  his  while 
to  take  them.  The  ordinary  trade  bills,  which  carry  with  them  more 
remunerative  rates,  )neld  a  substantial  part  of  the  banking  profits. 

Next  in  point  of  magnitude  probably  come  the  cash  credit  ac- 
counts, and  as  this  form  of  advance  has  always  been  a  unique  feature 
of  Scottish  banking,  it  will  be  advisable  to  devote  a  few  words  to 
the  subject.  The  system  was  originally  designed  by  the  directors  of 
the  Royal  Bank  so  long  ago  as  1728  primarily  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  trade,  and  secondarily  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  which 
was  a  matter  of  some  consequence  in  the  days  of  free  issues.  The 
directors  of  that  bank  were  evidently  timorous  as  to  their  new  device, 
for  they  minuted  several  resolutions  about  it  and  hedged  it  around 
with  every  safeguard.  But  the  fact  that  one  bank  after  another 
adopted  the  system,  and  that  it  prevails  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
further  fact  that  under  it  losses  have  very  rarely  arisen,  prove  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  and  the  sagacity  of  those  old-time  bankers. 
The  system  is  very  simple  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
man  in  business  who  has  money  coming  in  day  by  day.  Such  a 
man  may  be  well-to-do  and  able  to  give  security  (readily  marketable 
securities  are  of  course  preferred)  for  the  credit  he  desires ;  or  he 
may  be  penniless,  with  no  capital  but  his  character,  and  be  able  to 
offer  no  security  but  the  guarantee  of  two  friends.  In  either  case, 
he  goes  to  the  bank  and  arranges  a  cash  credit  for  a  specific  sum. 
When  it  is  established  by  the  banker,  he  may  then  check  against  it 
whenever  it  suits  him.  He  may  draw  as  little  of  it  or  as  much  of  it 
as  he  pleases,  but  he  must  never  exceed  the  maximum  sum  arranged 
for.  Interest  is  charged  to  him  day  by  day  only  upon  the  sum  of 
which  he  is  found  to  have  availed  himself  each  day.  The  cash  credit 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  arrangement,  and  so  long  as  confi- 
dence is  maintained  and  everything  works  smoothly,  it  may,  and 
often  does,  exist  for  years.     The  rate  charged  will  average  from  four 
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and  one-half  to  five  per  cent,  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  rate, 
charged  on  fluctuating  balances,  may  be,  and  it  generally  is,  more 
favorable  to  the  customer  than  would  be  a  considerably  lower  rate 
charged  upon  a  specific  sum  for  a  specific  period. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cash  credit  system  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  wealth  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
affording  to  many  able  and  energetic  but  poor  men  the  necessary 
funds  wherewith  to  develop  many  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  to  create  numerous  industries  now  existing.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  men  of  the  day  had  the  founda- 
tion of  their  fortunes  laid  either  in  their  own  or  in  previous  genera- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  of  this  simple  system.  And  the 
same  process  is  still  going  on.  Many  men  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  aid  of  money  so  borrowed  on  the  personal  security  of  two 
or  more  friends,  are  now  building  up  splendid  businesses  which  also 
must  eventually  lead  to  fortune. 

But  the  system  is  not  without  its  dangers,  and  a  special  watch 
must  be  kept  upon  it  and  a  firm  hand  must  control  it.  When  hun- 
dreds of  such  credits  are  established,  each  for  a  certain  specified  sum, 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  banker  keep  in  view  only  the  aggregate 
amount  which  happens  to  be  drawn  out  at  the  moment,  or  even  what 
his  experience  tells  him  is  the  usual  average  aggregate  amount  so 
drawn  out.  He  must  keep  chiefly  in  view  the  grand  total  of  the  sum 
of  the  credits  so  established,  as  it  is  to  the  full  extent  of  that  sum 
that  his  customers  have  the  right  to  draw.  Times  of  crisis  or  panic, 
when  money  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and  when  the  banker 
has  most  need  to  husband  his  resources,  are  precisely  the  times  when 
his  cash  credit  customers  are  most  apt  to  draw  their  credits  in  full. 
Hence  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  prudent  banker  to  grant  such 
credits  with  the  greatest  circumspection — not  only  as  regards  the 
safety  of  each,  but  also  as  regards  the  entire  aggregate.  But  in  an 
experience  extending  over  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
the  banks  have  found  the  system  to  work  in  the  main  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  to  be  rarely  attended  with  loss. 

The  remaining  advances  consist  of  "  loans  on  stocks  and  other 
securities. "  These  are  of  the  kind  well  known  to  all  bankers  and 
are  loans  chiefly  on  the  stocks,  shares,  or  bonds,  of  railway  or  other 
enterprises  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  sine  qua  non  being  that  they 
shall  be  of  a  readily  marketable  description. 

Complaints  are  sometimes  heard  that  because  their  monopoly  of 
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issue  keeps  fresli  rivals  out  of  the  field,_the  banks  can  and  do  lord  it 
over  their  customers  and  require  them  to  pay  rates  for  money  in 
excess  of  those  which  the  English  banks,  for  example,  exact.  No 
complaint  can  be  more  unfounded.  The  so-called  monopoly  is  ex- 
ercised in  a  generous  spirit.  That  the  rates  of  interest,  discount, 
and  commission  are  moderate,  there  is  no  doubt.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  issues — if 
indeed  there  be  any  advantage  in  them — the  average  dividend  for  the 
last  year  of  the  ten  banks  is  eleven  per  cent,  while  the  average  divi- 
dend of  a  similar  number  of  English  banks,  whose  position  is  in  all 
essential  points  the  same,  except  for  the  important  diHerence  that 
they  have  no  note  issues,  is  seventeen  per  cent.  Further,  it  appears 
from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Dick  last  year  to  the  Institute  of 
Bankers  in  London,  that  the  Scottish  banks  earn  a  lower  rate  of  profit 
than  any  other  group  of  banks  in  the  Kingdom.  The  rates  of  profit 
per  cent  in  1891  upon  their  total  resources  are  given  by  Mr.  Dick 
as  follows — The  Bank  of  England,  £1.18.5;  the  English  provin- 
cial banks,  XI.  10. 9;  the  Irish  banks,  Xl.8.5;  the  London  banks, 
£1.3.11;  the  Isle  of  Man  banks,  £1.2.6;  and  the  Scotch  banks, 
£1.0.5.  As  investments,  the  Scottish  banks  have  been  very  remu- 
nerative to  original  shareholders.  And  as  indicative  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  now  held  it  may  be  mentioned  that  their  stocks 
stand  in  the  market  at  an  average  premium  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  per  cent  and  that  the  average  yield  to  present  purchasers  is  only 
a  little  more  than  four  per  cent. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Scotch 
banks  to  act  in  concert  in  all  matters  relating  to  rates  to  be  charged, 
and  interest  to  be  allowed.  Eates  of  commission  agreed  upon  to  be 
charged  on  checks  payable  in,  or  drafts  granted  upon,  other  towns,  on 
customers'  acceptances  retired  in  London,  and  on  the  banks'  own 
acceptances  under  credits  established,  generally  hold  good  for  long 
periods.  But  rates  of  interest  on  loans,  discount  on  bills,  and  in- 
terest allowed  on  deposits,  are  altered  with  every  alteration  of  the 
Bank  of  England  rate.  On  such  occasions  the  general  managers  of 
the  banks  meet  in  Edinburgh  and  decide  what  the  rates  shall  be,  and 
these  thereupon  become  binding  upon  all  the  banks  and  at  all  their 
branches.  The  banks  act  in  concert,  also,  on  all  matters  of  general 
policy,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  temptation  to  the  thousand  agents 
throughout  the  country  to  capture  one  another's  business  by  unjusti- 
fiable concessions,  or  otherwise. 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  banking  history  of 
Scotland  has  been  in  the  main  of  a  most  creditable  kind  and  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficent  results  to  the  nation.  There  are 
unfortunately  some  stains  on  its  fair  fame,  and  the  failures  of  the 
Western  Bank  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  will  readily  occur  to 
the  mind.  But  these  failures  were  in  no  sense  due  to  the  system,  but 
to  an  inconceivably  wanton  disregard  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of 
prudent  banking  and  to  the  fraudulent  bolstering-up  of  hopelessly 
bad  accounts.  Happily,  such  failures  have  been  rare,  and  when  they 
haA^e  occurred  no  one  has  been  less  inclined  to  minimize  the-  gravity 
or  the  disgrace  attaching  to  them  than  the  Scottish  banker  himself. 

A.    S.    MiCHIE. 


THE   PAY   OF   AMERICAN   COLLEGE   PROFESSORS. 

There  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  editor  of  The  Forum 
detailed  statistics  of  salaries  paid  to  professors  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  colleges.  The  list  includes  several  universities,  colleges 
of  various  classes,  four  technological  schools,  three  theological  schools, 
two  colleges  exclusively  for  women,  and  two  agricultural  schools. 
The  institutions  are  representative  institutions  and  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  The  larger  universities  and  an  undue 
number  of  women's  colleges  are  omitted,  but  these  two  defects  to 
some  extent  offset  each  other.  Two  or  three  additional  limitations 
have  presented  themselves  with  reference  to  the  figures  placed  at  my 
disposal.  In  some  cases  the  figures  are  fragmentary  and  incomplete 
and,  as  a  study  of  them  clearly  shows,  they  do  not  mean  the  same  in 
every  case.  The  term,"  members  of  faculty,"  is  of  uncertain  usage, 
including  in  some  institutions  a  larger  proportion  of  the  entire  force 
of  instruction  than  in  others.  On  no  one  point  of  the  inquiry  has 
information  been  obtained  from  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  institutions,  and  on  some  points  the  number  of  schools 
reporting  falls  very  considerably  short  of  the  total.  This  defect  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  no  concise  statement  of  each  point  is 
possible  in  every  case.  In  order  that  the  table  of  salaries  might 
the  more  strictly  represent  the  facts,  the  expedient  has  been  adopted 
of  inserting  under  each  head  the  number  of  institutions  reporting  on 
that  particular  point. 

Under  the  heading,  "  salaries  of  Presidents, "  it  should  be  said  that 
of  the  two  extremes,  $10,000  and  $620,  neither  has  a  near  neighbor 
among  the  colleges  represented  in  the  table.  Two  colleges  pay 
$8,000,  one  each  pays  $7,500,  $7,000,  $6,600  and  $6,000;  ten  pay 
$5,000  each.  Likewise  at  the  lower  extreme:  one  pays  $800,  one 
$950,  three  pay  $1,000,  two  $1,100  each,  and  two  $1,200.  There  are 
several  others  ranging  between  $1,200  and  $2,000,  as  there  are  also 
several  paying. more  than  $4,000  and  less  than  $5,000;  but  rather 
more  than  half  (sixty-nine)  range  from  $2,000  to  $4,000.  Twenty- 
two  (eight  per  cent)  of  the  colleges  include  a  house  with  the  Presi- 
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dent's  salary,  in  addition  to  the  sum  stated.  In  the  second  column 
of  the  table,  "  Salaries  of  most  highly  paid  professors, "  the  lowest 
figure  is  also  not  very  nearly  duplicated.  Six  institutions  allow  their 
"  most  highly  paid''  professors  $800;  four  pay  $900;  one  pays  $900 
and  a  house;  four  pay  $1,000;  one  pays  $1,000  "and  house,"  and 
one  $1,100;  eight  pay  $1,200,  three,  $1,300,  and  three  $1,400. 
The  table  is  as  follows : 

Range  and  Average  of  College  Salaries. 


Salaries  of  presidents. 


Salaries  of  most  highly  paid  professors  . 


Number  of  most  highly  paid  professors. 


Salaries  of  other  professors. 


Salaries  of  tutors. 


Total  membership  of  faculties. 


Average   pay,  omitting  theological    and 

technological  schools. 
Average  pay,  including  theological   and 

technological  schools  (5). 


Range. 


Average. 


$10,000 
to  620 

5,500 
to  540 

SOtol 
(In  U  institu- 
tions only   one 
receives    liigh- 
est  salary.) 

$4,500 
to  $400  in  two 
colleges. 

$2,000 
to  S200  in  three 
colleges. 

71 

to  4 

$3,200 

to  550 

3,503 

to  550 


$3,047 
(Number  add- 
inga  house,  22.) 

$2,015.50 
(Niiml)e-  add- 
ing a  house,  6.) 

4f 


$1,470 
(Number  add- 
ing a  house,  3.) 


$850 


161 
$1,470.54 


1,556.0 


Number  of 

Colleges 
Reporting. 


121 
123 
114 

100 

67 

112 
95 

100 


Of  the  higher  salaries  received  by  the  most  highly  paid  professors, 
the  nearest  to  the  extreme  is  $5,000,  paid  to  one  professor  in  each 
of  two  of  our  very  foremost  universities.  Four  other  colleges  pay 
$4,000,  one  pays  $4,000  "and  house,"  one,  $4,500,  one,  $3,600, 
one,  $3,500,  and  one,  $3,200.  The  greater  number  (seventy-six) 
of  the  "  salaries  of  the  most  highly  paid  professors"  fall  somewhere 
between  $3,000  and  $1,500.  The  six  positions  to  which  a  "house" 
is  attached  are  distributed  quite  impartially  over  the  entire  range 
covered  by  this  class  of  salaries.  So  are  the  presidencies  that  include 
free  house-rent.  The  highest  number  (twenty)  of  professors  to  which 
any  one  institution  pays  its  "highest  salary"  occurs  in  one  of  the 
larger  colleges  of  the  west -central  group  of  States  (Oberlin).  There 
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are  several  other  colleges,  East  and  West,  which  pay  their  highest 
salary  to  more  than  a  dozen  professors  each,  but  the  number  is 
greater  in  which  the  highest  pay  is  received  by  only  a  single  member 
of  the  faculty.  In  one  case  only  are  the  salary  of  the  president  and 
that  of  the  other  professors  the  same;  and  in  one  case  the  salary  of 
the  president  is  possibly  lower — $1,200  "  and  house,"  while  the  most 
highly  paid  professor  receives  $1,600.  In  one  case  the  salaiy  at- 
taching to  the  "  chair  of  the  faculty"  is  less  by  two  hundred  dollars 
than  that  of  the  most  highly  paid  professor. 

Between  the  salaries  of  "  other  professors"  and  of  "  tutors, "  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  distinct  lines.  The  two  classes  hopelessly 
overlap.  It  is  evident  that  the  distinction  between  "  professor"  and 
"  tutor"  is  at  best  a  dubious  one  for  purposes  of  general  classification 
of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  It  seems  in  general  to  be  true  that  a 
position  of  a  given  grade  and  responsibility  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
designated  a  professorship  the  farther  west  the  institution  is  located, 
until  the  great  plains  are  passed.  What  would  be  a  tutorship  in  a 
first  or  second  class  college  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is  apt  to  be  called 
a  professorship  in  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  There  is  a  tendency  to  include  a  relatively 
larger  part  of  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  faculty  in  the  West,  and 
perhaps  in  the  South,  than  in  the  colleges  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
country.  There  are  relatively  very  few  colleges  that  pay  any  of  their 
"other  professors"  more  than  $3,000.  There  is  a  disheartening  re- 
currence of  amounts  of  three  figures  in  these  reports  of  salaries 
paid  to  tutors  and  to  "  other"  professors.  The  special  schools  pay 
relatively  very  high  average  salaries. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  detailed  figures  brings  out  the  fact  that  many 
if  not  most  of  the  institutions  reporting  have  included  the  president's 
salary  in  making  up  the  average  of  the  salaries  paid.  The  average 
of  presidents'  salaries  is  rather  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  aver- 
age of  all  salaries  reported ;  and  thus  the  presidents'  salaries  would 
tend,  so  far  as  they  are  included,  to  raise  the  figure  unduly.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  included  in  the  reports  the  salaries 
of  a  considerable  number  of  instructors  of  different  grades  that  fall 
decidedly  short  of  the  salaries  paid  to  professors  proper.  This 
will  tend  to  lower  the  general  average.  From  data  at  hand,  but 
not  available  for  publication  and  not  sufficiently  concise  or  definite 
for  tabulation,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  for  the  ninety -five  institutions 
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reporting  average  pay,  the  introductioii  of  the  salaries  of  instructors 
of  a  lower  grade  than  that  currently  understood  by  "  college  profes- 
sor" has  probably  depressed  the  general  average  a  point  or  two  more 
than  the  introduction  of  the  salaries  of  presidents  has  raised  it.  A 
further  fact  that  operates  to  depress  the  average  pay,  as  given  in  the 
table,  is  the  failure  of  many  of  the  larger  colleges  to  report  this  item, 
so  that  the  average  is  made  up  from  details  in  which  the  reports  of 
the  smaller  colleges  have  an  unduly  large  share. 

Still,  for  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  colleges  from  which 
detailed  reports  are  at  hand — and  they  may  well  be  accepted  as 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  country  as  a 
whole — I  am  persuaded  that  the  general  average  of  $1,470.54  is  a 
very  fair  approximation  to  the  actual  average  pay  received  by  the 
men  on  whom  rests  the  work  of  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This  sum  is  rather  below  than  above  a  fair  average,  but 
it  probably  varies  only  slightly  from  the  truth.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that  the  lowest  figures  for  a  presi- 
dent's salary,  for  the  salary  of  a  most  highl}'-  paid  professor,  and  for 
the  number  of  members  of  a  faculty,  are  all  reported  by  one  institution ; 
a  college  that  is  within  two  years  of  being  a  century  old.  The  high- 
est reported  salary  of  president  is  paid  by  a  lately-founded  university, 
the  highest  salary  of  professors  by  an  eastern  university  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  relation  which  seems  to 
exist,  and  which  probably  everybody  would  expect  to  find,  between 
the  scale  of  pay  afforded  by  the  large  and  by  the  small  colleges.  The 
statistics  show  that  in  twenty-four  colleges  having  sixty  or  less  stu- 
dents in  the  collegiate  department,  the  salaries  of  the  most  highly 
paid  professors  range  from  $540  to  §2,000  (in  two  colleges),  the  aver- 
age being  81,243.33.  In  twenty-two  of  these  colleges,  the  salaries 
of  all  the  professors  range  from  $550  to  $1,978.  In  sixty-one  col- 
leges having  between  sixty -one  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  students 
in  the  collegiate  department,  the  salaries  of  the  most  highly  paid  pro- 
fessors range  from  $800  to  $4,000  (in  three  colleges),  the  average 
being  $1,905.24.  In  fifty  colleges  of  this  class,  the  salaries  of  all 
the  professors  range  from  $600  to  $2,800,  with  an  average  of 
$1,554.34.  In  eighteen  colleges  having  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students  in  the  collegiate  department,  the  salaries  of  the 
most  highl}'  paid  professors  range  between  $1,300  and  $5,500,  with 
an  average  of  $2,938.89.     The  salaries  of  all  the  professors  in  twelve 
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colleges  of  this  grade  range  from  $1,200  to  $3,200,  with  an  average 
of  $1,916. 

The  colleges  have  here  been  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
students  in  the  collegiate  department,  as  given  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  his  latest  published  report.  This  classification  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best  method  that  can  be 
adopted  for  showing  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  pay  with  the  varying 
size  and  importance  of  the  colleges.  Size,  or  number  of  students,  is 
by  no  means  all  that  goes  to  make  up  or  to  indicate  the  relative 
importance  of  a  college  in  the  country's  work  of  education,  or  the 
relative  value  of  the  work  done  by  its  professors.  In  some  cases  it 
fails  in  an  almost  ludicrous  fashion ;  but  when  the  test  of  numbers 
is  applied  to  averages  of  a  large  number  of  colleges  it  has,  after  all, 
not  a  little  significance. 

A  particular  case  may  serve  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  as  a  test  of  the  relative  rank,  especially  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  any  given  college  as  compared  with  any  other.  In  a 
state  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  college  numbering  about 
one  hundred  students  in  its  collegiate  department  and  containing 
also  a  preparatory  department  and  provision  for  special  and  graduate 
work,  which  pays  its  most  highly  paid  professor  (a  single  one) 
$1,000,  and  the  average  of  whose  salaries  is  $650.  Within  a 
hundred  miles  of  it,  in  a  neighboring  State,  also  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  another  college,  nominally  of  the  same  general  character, 
eight  or  ten  years^  the  junior  of  the  other  and  containing  about  a 
third  less  students  but  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  professors  and 
instructors.  The  latter  college  pays  its  most  highly  paid  professors 
(seven  in  number)  $1,600,  and  pays  an  average  salary  to  its  whole 
instructing  force  of  $1,400.  Both  are  denominational  schools — 
one  Methodist,  the  other  Congregationalist — and  both  are  situated  in 
moderately  small  country  towns. 

A  third  analysis  of  the  available  figures  shows  the  variations 
between  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  East,  of 
thirty-two  colleges  reporting,  the  average  salary  of  the  most  highly 
paid  professors  is  $2,58-1.40,  the  number  of  most  highly  paid  profes- 
sors being  5-^  to  a  college.  In  twenty-three  of  these  colleges  the 
average  pay  of  all  the  professors  is  $1,877.  In  the  West,  of  forty- 
five  colleges  reporting,  the  number  of  most  highly  paid  professors 
is  5|-  and  the  average  of  their  salaries  is  $1,606.  In  forty-one 
of  these  colleges,  the  average  pay  of  all  the  professors  is  $1,308. 
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In  the  North,  of  sixty-six  colleges  reporting,  the  average  salary  of 
the  most  highly  paid  professors  is  $2,001,  and  the  number  of  most 
highly  paid  professors  is  5-j^.  The  average  pay  of  all  the  professors 
in  fifty-four  of  these  colleges  is  $1,546.18.  In  thirty-two  colleges  in 
the  South,  the  average  salary  of  the  most  highly  paid  professors  is 
$1,787.20,  with  4-5^^  as  their  average  number.  The  average  pay  of 
all  the  professors  in  twenty-eight  of  these  colleges  is  $1,494.18. 

The  causes  of  the  difference  shown  between  Eastern  and  Western, 
Northern  and  Southern,  large  and  small  colleges,  cannot  all  be  for- 
mulated concisely,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  pressure  of 
several  general  causes.  The  question  of  college  professors'  salaries 
is  at  bottom  an  economic  question,  amenable  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  No  doubt  there  arc  many  peculiar,  special  and  excep- 
tional cases,  that  refuse  to  conform  to  any  hard-and-fast  rule;  but  it 
admits  of  little  question  that  the  general  rule  holds  in  the  long  run, 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  higher  wages,  higher  not  only  nominally  but 
really,  are  paid  for  higher  known  qualifications  or  for  more  valuable 
work  actually  done.  In  part,  the  lower  salaries  of  the  West  and  the 
South  are  to  be  explained  by  the  lower  cost  of  living  in  those 
sections. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  difference  in  salaries  paid  by 
city  and  country  colleges.  As  the  figures  show,  the  range  of  aver- 
age pay  in  eighteen  city  colleges  is  from  $752  to  $3,562,  with 
$1,911.55  as  the  average  of  average  pay.  In  sixty-two  country 
colleges,  the  range  of  average  pay  is  from  $560  to  $2,625,  with 
$1,385.55  as  the  average  of  average  pay.  These  colleges  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  size  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uated; those  in  a  place  of  twenty-five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants 
being  classed  as  city  colleges,  those  in  smaller  places  as  country 
colleges.  The  difference  in  salaries  between  city  and  country  is  per- 
haps dvie  in  larger  measure  to  the  difference  in  necessary  expenses 
than  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  sectional  divergencies  shown 
above. 

In  comparing  salaries  paid  by  non-sectarian  and  denominational 
colleges,  the  difference  shown  in  the  scale  of  wages  is  harder  to 
explain  and  is  a  more  curious  fact  than  any  implied  by  the  preceding 
analyses.  In  thirty-six  non-sectarian  colleges,  the  salaries  of  the 
most  highly  paid  professors  range  from  $800  to  $5,500,  with  an 
average  of  $2,438.00;  the  average  salaries  of  all  the  professors  in 
thirty  of  these  colleges  range  from  $725  to  $3,200,  with  an  average 
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of  $1,660.57.  Ill  niuctecn  Methodist  colleges,  to  take  only  one 
denomination,  the  salaries  of  the  most  highly  paid  professors  range 
from  $800  to  $3,500,  with  an  average  of  $1,705.26;  in  fifteen  of 
these  institutions,  the  salaries  of  all  the  professors  range  from  $650 
to  $2,300,  with  an  average  of  $1,289.33.  In  sixty-nine  colleges  of 
all  denominations,  the  salaries  of  the  most  highly  paid  professors 
range  from  $540  to  $3,500,  with  an  average  of  $1,552;  in  fifty-five, 
the  range  is  from  $550  to  $2,300  (in  two  colleges),  with  an  average 
of  $1,307.56.  In  partial  explanation  of  the  distinctly  higher  scale 
of  salaries  paid  by  non-sectarian  institutions,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
class  includes  State  universities,  of  which  fifteen  are  represented  in 
the  figures,  and  that  State  universities  report  a  perceptibly  higher 
average  pay  than  the  general  average  of  all  institutions  reported. 

Among  the  items  covered  by  the  statistics  but  not  indicated  in 
the  table  is  an  enumeration  by  title  of  the  chairs  filled  by  the  pro- 
fessors who  receive  the  highest  salary  in  each  institution.  This 
enumeration  occupies  about  four-fifths  of  the  report.  Yet  the  infor- 
mation afforded  goes  only  a  little  way  towards  answering  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  lines  of  work  are  the  best  paid.  In  the  colleges  whose 
highest  salaries  are  of  the  better  class — for  example,  above  $2,000 — 
tlie  chair  of  mathematics  leads,  and  is  followed  pretty  closely  by 
physics  and  the  allied  sciences,  pure  and  applied,  and  the  ancient 
languages.  The  figures  do  not  afford  ground  for  any  confident  ex- 
pression of  opiniou  respecting  the  probable  rank  of  the  different 
branches  of  instruction  in  this  regard. 

With  respect  to  all  these  divergencies  in  the  wages  of  professors, 
as  shown  in  the  foregoing  analyses,  it  may  be  taken  that,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  relative  wages  indicate  relative  value  of  services  rendered. 
As  between  themselves,  within  the  general  group  of  college  teachers, 
salaries  are  amenable  to  the  law  of  competition.  But  the  rule  will 
not  hold  with  anything  like  the  same  generality  when  applied  as  a 
measure  of  relative  wages  of  professors  and  of  men  engaged  in  other 
work.  This  a  series  of  comparisons  may  serve  to  demonstrate.  For 
instance:  The  average  salary  paid  by  the  ninety-five  colleges  and 
universities  reporting  is  $1,470.54.  The  average  salary  received  by 
the  principals  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty- four  high  schools  of 
Massachusetts  is  $1,274.66.  According  to  the  schedule  of  salaries 
paid  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  the  salaries  of  the  principals 
of  normal  and  high  schools  in  that  city  range  from  $2,400  to  $3,000; 
the  salaries  of  assistants  in  normal  and  high  schools  from  $650  to 
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$2,000;  of  principals  of  the  lower  grades,  from  $000  to  $2,000. 
The  average  pay  of  all  male  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  computed 
by  the  year  of  niue  months,  was  for  1890,  $1,139.22;  for  1891, 
$1,062.03.  In  the  public  schools  of  Albany,  the  high  school  salaries 
range  from  $-100  for  the  fifth  assistant  teacher  of  English  literature  to 
$800  for  the  first  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  from  $800 
for  the  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  to  $2,100  for  the  professor 
of  mathematics,  $2,500  for  the  assistant  principal,  and  $3,000  for  the 
principal. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1890  fufiiishes  the 
following  items  relative  to  the  wages  in  one  of  a  number  of  finished- 
bar-iron  mills.  The  actual  earnings  of  heaters,  for  a  particular 
period  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  days,  range  from  $724:  to 
$1,686;  the  possible  earnings  of  the  same  men,  supposing  them  to  be 
continuously  employed,  are  from  $1,378  to  $1,732.  The  actual  earn- 
ings of  rollers  in  the  same  mill  for  the  same  period  are  from  $1,005 
to  $1,452;  a  "boss"  roller's  actual  earnings  are  $5,230,  with  possi- 
ble earnings  of  $5,355.  These  are  the  highest  wages  paid  to  mill- 
hands  by  this  particular  mill.  Other  rates  in  the  mill  range  from 
possible  earnings  of  $329  for  "laborers"  to  $1,191  for  "catchers." 
From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  tables  of  the  report  covering  earn- 
ings in  other  mills,  in  this  and  other  branches  of  the  iron  industry, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  this  mill  are  in  any 
way  exceptional.  Looking  through  the  extended  table  giving  a 
"  Summary  of  Earnings  by  Occupations,"  we  find  that  the  workmen 
in  the  iron  industry  who  rank  with  college  professors  in  point  of 
pay,  are  blacksmiths,  blowers,  cupola-firemen,  foremen  in  various 
employments,  founders,  heaters,  ingot-loaders,  masons,  millwrights, 
puddlers,  rollers,  roughers,  steel-pourers,  and  the  like.  The  wages 
of  these  workmen  rise  above  the  average  of  college  professors'  salaries 
in  relatively  few  cases ;  but  they  will  not  by  any  means  suffer  in  a 
comparison  with  the  average  pay  of  professors  in  the  smaller  colleges. 
There  are  iron  mills  in  this  coimtry  whose  entire  laboring  force  is 
paid  at  an  average  rate  quite  as  high  as  that  of  the  salaries  paid  by 
some  of  our  colleges. 

Among  the  employes  of  one  of  our  larger  railroads  whose  average 
pay  falls  within  the  same  range  as  that  of  college  professors  may  be 
noted  agents  (freight,  ticket,  efc.),  brakemen,  cashiers,  civil  engineers, 
conductors,  detectives,  dispatchers,  draughtsmen,  engineers,  foremen 
of  various  classes,  masters  of  mechanics  (who  receive  as  much  as 
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$2,058),  supervisors,  trainmasters,  and  yardmasters.  These  men,  ex- 
cept the  ones  holding  positions  involving  special  intelligence  and 
responsibility — such  as  cashiers,  conductors,  and  dispatchers — earn 
an  average  of  pay  lower  than  the  general  average  of  professors'  sal- 
aries ;  but  it  is  true  of  them,  as  of  the  analogous  grades  of  employes 
in  the  manufacturing  industries,  that  they  compare  not  unfavorably, 
in  point  of  pay,  with  the  professors  of  our  smaller  colleges.  The 
wages  of  book-keepers,  as  reported  by  two-hundred -and-tw el ve  firms 
to  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  1889,  were, 
"computed  by  the  year,  $480,  |G00,  $750,  $1,000,  $1,500,  $2,000, 
$3,000,  with  intermediate  figures."  The  wages  of  salesmen,  as  re- 
ported by  one-hundred-and-oue  firms,  were  $450,  $700,  $750,  $800, 
$900,  $1,500,  $2,800.  Travelling  agents'  salaries  vary  from  $1,000 
to  $3,000.  This  report  also  shows  that  the  wages  of  machinists, 
moulders,  patternmakers,  draughtsmen  and  the  like,  in  the  mechan- 
ical trades,  fall  within  the  same  range  as  the  salaries  of  professors. 

The  salaries  of  the  lower  class  of  professors  compare  with  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  workmen  employed  in  the  mechanical  industries. 
The  salaries  that  range  upward  from  the  general  average  of  $1,470 
compare  with  the  pay  of  skilled  and  responsible  operatives  and  of  the 
lower  grades  of  responsible  clerical  and  subordinate  administrative 
iemployes.  It  is  only  the  highest  class  of  professors,  the  incumbents 
of  responsible  and  exacting  posts  in  the  larger  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, who  are  to  be  compared  with  the  lower  grades  of  the  responsible 
officers  of  a  railroad  or  an  industrial  corporation  or  insurance  com- 
pany. There  is  practically  no  class  of  college  professors  whose  pay 
is  on  a  level  with  the  pay  of  men  in  positions  of  first  or  second  rank 
and  responsibility  in  the  industrial  community;  and  yet  nobody 
questions  that  the  higher  grades  of  university  work  require  quite  as 
exceptional  gifts  and  quite  as  elaborate  preparation,  together  with  all 
the  most  desirable  traits  of  character  that  go  to  make  up  the  highest 
efiiciency  in  the  front  ranks  of  industrial  life.  For  the  employment 
of  equally  rare  and  indispensable  talents,  in  equally  exacting  and 
responsible  positions,  the  teachers  in  our  universities  are  paid  at  a 
rate  that  will  in  no  wise  compare  with  first-rate  salaries  or  personal 
incomes  in  mechanical  industry  or  in  the  professions. 

A  comparison  with  salaries  in  Germany,  the  classic  land  of  uni- 
versities and  professors,  does  not  prove  any  more  to  our  credit.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  differ  so  widely  and  at  so  many 
points  that  general  considerations  will  have  to  bear  a  considerable 
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part  in  any  comparison;  but  when  everything  is  counted  up  and  due 
weight  allowed,  it  is  certain  that  the  balance  is  heavily  in  Germany's 
favor.  Taking  only  the  salaries  proper,  the  average  salary  paid  by 
German  universities  will  perhaps  fall  a  little  short  of  the  average  for 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Certainly,  the  bare  figures  of 
the  German  schedule  will  give  an  average  very  decidedly  short  of 
the  salaries  paid  by  those  American  universities  that  are  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  universities  of  Germany.  Counting  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  professors,  it  will  be  found  that  salaries  in  Ger- 
many vary  widely,  though  perhaps  not  so  widely  as  college  salaries 
in  America,  and  that  the  scale  throughout  is  nominally  lower  than 
in  this  country.  In  just  what  proportion  it  nominally  falls  short  of 
the  American  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Salaries  of  ordinary  pro- 
fessors in  the  smaller  universities  are  as  low  as  from  $500  to  $575 ; 
in  the  larger  universities,  for  the  more  important  professorships,  they 
are  as  high  as  from  $2,800  to  $3,000.  Salaries  for  ordinary  profes- 
sors in  the  University  of  Leipzig  average  about  $1,300.  For  the 
Prussian  universities,  the  average  salaries  of  ordinary  professors  are 
as  follows:  "In  law  $1,438,  in  theology,  $1,361,  in  philosophy 
$1,325,  in  medicine  $1,262."  '  If  half -paid  extraordinary  professors 
and  unsalaried  Privat-Docenten  are  taken  into  account,  the  average  of 
the  salary  proper  falls  to  a  still  lower  figure.  But  the  salary  alone 
represents  only  a  part,  and  not  usually  the  greater  part,  of  a  German 
professor's  income.  Lecture  and  examination  fees,  together  with  an 
additional  allowance  for  house-rent,  usually  raise  the  income  of  pro- 
fessors to  rather  more  than  double  the  nominal  salary.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  the  provision  of  a  pension.  The  very  indefinite  and  vary- 
ing character  of  the  data  obtainable  precludes  any  satisfactory  statis- 
tical comparison  of  German  professors'  incomes  with  our  own.  That 
they  are  larger  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  they  are  not,  on  an  aver- 
age, twice  as  high  as  American  salaries.  The  difference  in  favor  of 
the  German  universities,  however,  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  also  in 
the  expenditure  required  for  maintaining  social  standing,  will  easily 
make  the  German  professors'  salaries  count  for  rather  more  than  twice 
the  American. 

Thus,  whether  we  make  the  comparison  with  other  occupations 

in  our  own  country  or  with  work  of  the  same  kind  in  other  countries, 

the  same  result  is  shown,  viz.^  that  the  college  professor  in  America 

is  underpaid.     The  rejoinder  is  ready :  Wages  are  settled  by  the  law 

'T.  B.  ^Tonsan;  Educational  Review,  June,  1891. 
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of  supply  and  demand.  College  professors  receive  tbe  pay  that  the 
condition  of  the  labor-market  in  their  line  of  work  will  allow  them. 
Tlie  value  of  their  services  is  what  they  will  bring  in  the  open  market, 
and  they  have  chosen  their  own  occupation.  All  this  is  true;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  college  professor  is  not  simply  a  man 
and  a  brother  struggling  for  a  more  or  less  desirable  livelihood.  Ho 
is  a  workman  performing  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  indispensable 
duties  that  modern  society  can  impose  on  any  of  its  members.  The 
higher  education  is  a  social  necessity,  to  meet  which  it  is  of  the  very 
first  importance  that  the  best  talent  should  be  employed,  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  M'ith  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment and  effective  application  of  its  energies;  and  the  best  way  of 
rendering  this  talent  available  and  effective  is  to  offer  a  sufficient 
salary  for  the  work  required. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
demand  that  all  those  persons,  men  and  women,  who  are  by  talent 
and  inclination  better  adapted  for  the  work  of  college  and  university 
instruction  than  for  any  other  occupation,  should  find  employment  in 
that  work  rather  than  in  the  trades  or  professions.  It  is  equally 
safe  to  say — and  the  figures  bear  me  out  in  saying — that  the  pecuniary 
inducements  offered  to  these  men  and  women  to  enter  on  or  adhere 
to  this  line  of  work  are  not  equal  to  those  currently  offered  by  many 
other  occupations  for  work  of  a  corresponding  grade.  It  follows, 
under  modern  social  conditions,  that,  while  the  supply  of  talent  of  a 
high  grade  offering  itself  for  university  work  may  be  too  great  for 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  those  engaged  in  that  work,  the  supply  still 
falls  short  of  what  the  best  interests  of  society  demand.  The  con- 
clusion is  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  people  are  endowed  with  tastes 
and  talents  for  scholarly  and  scientific  investigation  and  teaching, 
the  work  of  the  higher  education  is  being  neglected,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  community  at  large.  Less  than  the  most  advantageous  pro- 
portion of  the  energies  of  society  is  being  devoted  to  advanced  in- 
struction. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  the  whole  case.  It  is  not  only  desirable 
or  necessary  that  professors'  wages  should  be  increased,  in  order  to 
add  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  nation's  corps  of  university 
teachers.  The  increase  is  equally  necessary  in  order  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  full  efficiency  of  those  already  engaged.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  professor's  annual  salary  should  cover  his  necessary 
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average  cost  of  subsistence.  To  do  his  work  most  effectively,  be 
must  spend  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  his  income  in  maintaining 
and  adding  to  his  mental  and  material  equipment,  for,  contrary  to 
venerable  tradition,  his  is  an  occupation  in  which  "  gross  earnings" 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  eaten  up  by  current  expense.  Out  of  his 
salary,  he  must  pay  for  books  and  other  material  aids.  This  item  is 
nearly  always  a  considerable  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would 
absorb  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the  aggregate  income  than  it  does, 
if  the  income  itself  were  larger.  Nor  is  there  any  room  for  doubt 
that  the  professor's  work  would  be  benefited  by  an  increased  ability 
to  spend  for  this  purpose.  Our  college  and  university  libraries  are 
coming  to  afford  better  and  better  facilities  for  special  work,  such  as 
it  was  foi-merly  necessary  for  the  professor  to  provide  for  himself; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  new  material  is  growing  even 
faster,  and  the  professor  is  no  less  in  need  of  books  to-day  than  he 
ever  was.  The  university  library  can  never  avail  to  exempt  him 
from  the  purchase  of  books. 

But  learning  is  not  all  "  book-learning. "  In  order  that  the  pro- 
fessor shall  be  able  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  community  he 
serves,  and  still  more,  in  order  to  do  his  work  as  a  teacher  as  that 
work  ought  to  be  done,  he  must  bring  to  his  efforts  the  knowledge 
that  comes  of  such  contact  with  men  and  things  and  institutions  as 
can  be  had  only  at  the  cost  of  frequent  and  relatively  extensive 
travel.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
item,  but  it  is  very  much  easier  to  underrate  it.  The  prof essor  should 
be  enabled  to  travel,  and  in  most  cases  his  work  suffers  if  he  does 
not.  This  item,  the  expense  of  putting  himself  in  contact  and  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  humanity  whose  spokesman  he  is,  is  one  of 
the  "  fixed  charges"  that  can  be  disallowed  only  at  the  cost  of  a  dis- 
proportionate loss  of  efiiciency.  He  must  also  be  enabled  to  con- 
trib^^te  from  his  time  and  earnings  to  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  learned  societies  and  similar  bodies,  as  well  as  to  profit  by 
personal  attendance  at  their  meetings.  No  method  has  been  devised 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  course  of  development  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  that  can  entirely  take  the  place  of  a  personal  canvass 
on  the  ground.  The  same  is  true  of  the  item  of  correspondence, 
often  a  very  considerable  one. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  other  classes  in  the  community  are 
under  a  kindred  obligation.  Skilled  workmen  and  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  may  be  ranked  with  college  professors  in  point  of 
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abilities,  training  and  service,  are  likewise  to  some  extent  dependent 
for  their  full  efficiency  on  a  constant  ability  to  move  about  and  other- 
wise keep  in  touch  with  the  course  of  development  of  the  line  of 
work  with  which  they  are  occupied.  This  is  true,  in  varying  de- 
grees, of  many  if  not  of  most  occupations;  but  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which,  relatively  to  the  remuneration,  demand  so  large  an  outlay  for 
this  purpose,  or  in  which  a  relatively  large  outlay  is  more  unequivo- 
cally to  the  advantage  of  the  community. 

I  have  mentioned  the  necessity  resting  on  the  college  professor 
of  devoting  some  time,  energy  and  expense  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cational work  generally,  and  of  his  own  branch  of  knowledge  and  in- 
struction in  particular,  outside  the  daily  routine  of  the  class-room. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  professor's  vacation  is  employed,  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  employed.  In  discussing,  the 
question  of  salaries,  there  is  no  error  more  ungracious  and  unreasona- 
ble than  that  which  grudges  the  professor  his  vacation.  The  vacation 
is  not  a  holiday ;  it  is  part  of  the  year's  work.  And  it  is  part  of  the 
purpose  of  his  salary  to  enable  him  to  put  his  vacation  to  the  right 
use.  This  right  use  may,  of  course,  include  the  recuperation  of  health, 
and  in  many  cases  this  recuperation  may  be  the  gravest  duty  which  the 
vacation  brings ;  but  with  the  work,  as  well  as  the  pay,  adjusted  on  a 
more  generous  scale,  there  will  be  less  need  of  it.  The  vacation  does 
not  argue  for  short  pay.  It  argues  for  a  salary  such  as  will  enable 
the  professor  to  do  his  duty  by  bis  vacation  work  and  not  be  left  in 
involuntary  idleness  for  three  months  out  of  twelve. 

The  business  of  college  professors  requires  not  only  talent,  train- 
ing and  equipment,  and  diligent  application  to  the  work  in  hand ;  it 
requires  also  the  maintenance  of  a  social  standing.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  most  other  occupations.  Most  of  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions may  be  carried  on  with  very  good  results,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  community,  without  any  considerable  expenditure 
for  this  purpose.  The  mechanic  may  be  equally  serviceable  in  any 
rank.  In  the  professor's  craft,  under  modern  American  conditions, 
this  is  not  the  case.  His  work,  the  aggregate  of  his  influence  on 
those  whose  instructor  and,  to  some  extent,  exemplar  he  is  to  be, 
will  suffer  if  his  social  standing  suffers.  Usage,  besides,  has  made 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  best  society  of  the 
place  in  which  he  lives.  There  is  in  America  no  special  code  of 
proprieties  applicable  to  the  scholarly  class.  The  college  professor's 
known  worth  and  attainments  do  not,  at  any  rate  to  any  appreciable 
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extent,  avail  to  exempt  him  and  his  household  from  the  customary 
pecuniary  burdens  incident  to  respectability.  The  community  sets 
the  pace  in  the  matter  of  the  expenses  of  respectability,  and  to  this 
he  must  conform.  The  necessity  vitiates  any  crude  comparison  we 
may  make  between  college  salaries  and  the  incomes  of  men  exposed 
to  no  such  social  exactions. 

The  absence  of  pension  or  other  provision  for  superannuated  pro- 
fessors, well-nigh  universal  among  our  colleges,  is  another  drawback 
of  the  American  system  of  salaries.  This  imposes  upon  the  college 
professor  the  necessity  of  laying  by  something  out  of  his  current 
income  to  provide  for  old  age.  The  objectionableness  of  this  feature 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  hardship  often  entailed,  and  in  its  deterrent 
effect,  though  both  of  these  are  serious,  as  in  its  result  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teacher  and  his  attitude  toward  college- work.  In  form, 
the  salary  is  a  simple  payment  for  a  task  performed.  It  represents  a 
commercial  transaction ;  the  professor  has  done  such  and  such  work ; 
he  is  paid  such  and  such  a  sum  for  it;  and  the  transaction  is  com- 
plete. The  tendency  of  this  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
college  is  toward  a  perfunctory  performance  of  the  work  he  is 
"hired"  to  do.  It  is  not  /us  work,  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense; 
whereas  a  pension-provision  formulates  in  a  tangible  way  the  com- 
munity of  life  and  interest  that  properly  exists  between  him  and  the 
university,  at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  him  of  anxiety  for  the 
future,  and  so  enables  him  to  devote  himself  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose to  the  work  in  hand. 

In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  professor  in  the 
American  college  does  not  to-day  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of 
those  whom  he  serves,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  devotes  his  life. 
When  there  are  considered  (1)  the  grave  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  him,  (2)  the  numerous  demands,  of  every  kind,  made  of  him, 
it  is  evident  that  he  deserves,  at  the  lowest,  an  increase  of  about  fifty 
per  cent  in  his  pay,  over  the  present  rates.  The  average  should  be 
not  $1,400,  but  $2,000.  The  "most  highly  paid"  professors  should 
receive  not  $i,000,  but  $7,000,  while  those  who  to-day  get  $1,800 
and  $2,000  should  receive  $2, 500  and  $3,000.  The  payment  of  such 
salaries  would  be  only  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  That  it  would  also 
be  from  the  broadest  point  of  view  a  genuine  economy,  may  be  taken 
for  granted. 

W.   R.   Harper. 
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In  a  previous  article '  I  ventured  to  call  attention  to  four  common 
mistakes  in  our  food  economy.  They  were :  the  use  of  needlessly 
expensive  kinds  of  food;  the  failure  to  select  the  kinds  of  food  best 
fitted  to  our  needs  for  nourishment ;  in  other  words,  using  relatively 
too  much  of  certain  materials  and  too  little  of  others ;  eating  more 
than  is  well  for  health  or  purse ;  and  throwing  away  a  great  deal  of 
food  that  ought  to  be  utilized. 

In  that  article  especial  emphasis  was  laid  upon  errors  in  diet  in 
their  relation  to  health  and  work.  The  purpose  here  is  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  economic  and  pecuniary  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  cost  of  food  is  the  principal  item  of  the  living  expenses  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  who  have  large  in- 
comes can  perhaps  afford  to  be  wasteful,  but  to  the  great  majority  of 
people  the  waste  of  food  is  a  serious  matter,  much  more  so  than  they 
realize. 

Roughly  speaking,  half  the  total  earnings  of  wage-workers  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  is  spent  for  the  food  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  In  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
for  1884,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  now  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  has  summarized  the  results  of  investigations 
into  the  cost  of  living  of  people  with  different  incomes,  especially 
workingmen's  families,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  has 
quoted  similar  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Engel  in  Germany.  Dividing 
expenses  into  those  for  subsistence  (food),  clothing,  rent,  fuel,  and 
sundries,  the  percentage  of  the  whole  income  expended  for  subsist- 
ence varies  with  the  amount  of  income.  The  smaller  the  total  earn- 
ings, the  larger  is  the  proportion  spent  for  food.  The  averages  in 
Massachusetts  were,  for  incomes  of  $750  to  $1200,  fifty-six  per  cent 
expended  for  food,  and  for  incomes  of  from  $350  to  $400,  sixty -four 
percent.  In  other  words,  according  to  these  figures,  the  workingman 
in  Massachusetts  who  earned  $1000  in  a  year  expended  on  the  average 
$560  for  the  food  of  himself  and  family,  the  man  with  $700  spent 

'The  Forum,  June,  1893. 
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$300.  and  the  man  with  ^400,  $250  a  year.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  incomes  are  much  smaller,  but  the  proportions  expended  for 
food  are  about  the  same.  Later  investigations,  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  of  the  costs  of  living  of  families  in  the  central,  south- 
ern and  western  states,  where  food  is  cheaper  than  in  New  England 
and  the  eastern  states,  make  the  relative  expense  for  food  somewhat 
less.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  general,  wage-workers  use  half 
their  money  to  buy  their  food.  Tliis  means  simply  what  they  pay 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer  and  the  milkman  and  does  not  cover  the 
cost  of  cooking  except  when  food  is  purchased  ready  cooked,  jis  in  the 
buying  of  bread. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  when  food  costs  so  much  more  than 
clothing,  rent,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  indeed  as  much  as  all  the 
rest  tpgether,  people  should  know  so  little  about  its  real  value  for 
nourishment.  When  an  intelligent  man  buys  a  coat  he  has  a  pretty 
fair  idea  as  to  whether  it  fits  him  or  not,  how  much  wear  there  is  in 
it  and  whether  he  can  get  as  good  a  fit  and  as  much  wear  in  another 
kind  of  coat  at  less  cost.  But  when  he  bu^-s  his  meat  and  flour  and 
potatoes,  he  has  really  very  little  definite  information  as  to  how  much 
nutriment  they  contain,  whether  the  nutritive  materials  are  of  the 
kinds  and  in  the  proportions  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  bodily 
wants  of  himself  and  his  wife  for  their  work  and  of  his  growing  chil- 
dren for  the  healthy  building-up  of  their  bodies,  nor  does  he  know- 
exactly  whether  or  not  he  might  obtain  just  what  is  needed  in  equally 
useful  forms  and  at  much  less  cost.  He  is  very  apt  to  have  the  idea 
that  what  his  family  wants  and  must  have  is  "  good  nourishing  food 
and  enough  of  it."  This  is  an  excellent  principle,  but  in  practical 
application  it  is  apt  to  mean,  "  Get  the  kind  of  food  you  like ;  do  not 
mind  if  it  is  expensive,  for  'the  best  is  the  cheapest.'  and  make  sure 
that  you  eat  enough. "  The  result  is  bad  economy  in  the  purchase 
of  food,  waste  in  the  use  of  it  and,  too  often,  injury  to  health.  And 
unfortunately  the  poor  are  the  ones  that  practice  the  worst  economy 
and  suffer  most  from  it. 

One  great  reason  for  this  evil  is  that  people  understand  so  little 
about  the  nutritive  properties  of  different  food -materials  as  compared 
with  the  prices  they  pay  and  with  their  needs  for  nourishment.  And 
for  that  matter  there  is  a  similar  difficulty  in  writing  about  the  sub- 
ject because  really  very  little  accurate  information  has  been  collated 
in  the  United  States  regarding  the  composition  of  the  foods  consumed 
and  the  actual  eating  habits  of  the  people. 
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Lately,  however,  definite  information  has  been  accumulating. 
Some  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  col- 
lated data  regarding  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  consumed  by 
factory  operatives,  mechanics,  and  other  people  of  moderate  incomes 
in  private  families  and  boarding-houses  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Can- 
ada. The  results  were  sent  to  the  writer,  who,  with  his  assistants 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesleyan  University,  had  analyzed,  in 
connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  in  Washington,  many  specimens  of  the  more  com- 
mon food  materials  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Estimates 
of  the  quantities  of  actually  nutritive  ingredients  in  the  dietaries 
collated  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  these  and  other  results  of  analysis.  At  the  same  time  a  number 
of  dietaries  in  Connecticut  were  examined.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  were  published  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  for  1886.  During  the  last  two  years  a  similar  but  more 
exact  investigation  has  been  undertaken,  also  under  the  writer's 
direction,  by  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station.  Of  late  several  other  investiga- 
tions of  more  or  less  similar  character  have  been  begun  in  other 
states,  but  none  of  the  data  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  put  into 
print.  In  what  is  said  beyond,  therefore,  I  am  restricted  mainly  to 
such  facts  as  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  These  are 
extremely  meagre  in  comparison  with  what  needs  to  be  known,  and 
perhaps  the  chief  advantage  in  citing  them  is  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  more  extended  and  exact  inquiry. 

We  cannot  judge  of  the  nutritive  value  of  food  by  the  quantity. 
There  is  as  much  nutriment  in  a  pound  of  wheat  flour  as  in  seven 
pounds,  or  three  and  a  half  quarts,  of  oysters.  There  is  still  less 
connection  between  nutritive  value  and  price.  In  buying  at  ordinary 
market  rates  we  get  as  much  material  to  build  up  our  bodies,  repair 
their  waste  and  give  us  strength  for  work,  in  five  cents'  worth  of 
flour  or  beans  or  codfish,  as  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  will  pay  for  in  ten- 
derloin, salmon  or  lobsters. ' 

'  As  this  subject  is  new  and  some  of  the  terms  employed  are  unfamiliar  to 
most  readers,  I  may  be  excused  for  repeating  a  few  words  of  explanation  from 
The  Forum,  June,  1893,  pages  491-3,  in  which  the  explanations  are  given  some- 
what mote  fully.  Extended  details  of  the  composition  and  nutritive  values  of 
food  materials,  statistics  of  dietaries,  and  other  data  from  which  much  of  this 
article  is  taken  may  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Storrs  (Conn. )  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  1891  and  1892,  which  are  publislied  with  the  Reports  of  the  Connecticut 
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To  supply  the  wants  of  the  body  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  have 
enough  protein  to  build  up  the  tissues  and  keep  them  in  repair  as 
they  are  being  constantly  used  vip,  and,  second,  enough  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates in  addition  to  supply  the  needed  energy.  If  there  is  not 
food  enough  or  the  nutrients  are  not  in  the  right  proportions,  the 
body  will  be  weak  in  its  structure  and  inefficient  in  its  work.  If 
there  is  too  much,  damage  to  health  will  result. 

As  the  outcome  of  a  great  deal  of  observation  and  experiment, 
nearly  all  in  Europe,  standards  have  been  proposed  for  the  amounts 
of  nutrients  and  energy  in  the  daily  food  required  by  different  classes 
of  people.  Those  of  Prof.  Voit  of  Munich,  Germany,  are  "most  com- 
monly accepted  by  specialists  in  Europe.  Voit's  standard  for  a  la- 
boring man  at  moderately  hard  muscular  work  calls  for  118  grams  of 
protein  and  quantities  of  carbohydrates  and  fats  sufficient,  with  the 
protein,  to  yield  3050  calories  of  energy.     On  the  basis  of  observa- 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold,  West  Corn- 
wall, Conn. 

Food  nourishes  the  body  in  two  ways.  It  forms  blood  and  muscle,  bone  and 
brain,  and  it  is  consumed  as  fuel  to  yield  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm  and 
strength  to  do  its  work ;  in  other  words,  it  builds  tissue  and  yields  energy. 
Our  foods  contain  several  kinds  of  nutritive  ingredients  or  nutrients.  The 
classes  of  materials  we  have  to  consider  chiefly  in  judging  of  the  nutritive  values 
of  food  are  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  The  myosin  which  is  the  basis  of 
lean  meat  and  fish,  the  ossein  of  bone,  albumen  (white)  of  egg,  casein  of  milk, 
gluten  of  wheat  and  the  like,  are  protein  compounds.  Of  the  fats  we  have 
familiar  examples  in  the  fat  of  meat,  butter,  olive  oil,  and  the  oils  of  wheat, 
corn  and  other  vegetable  foods. 

The  protein  compounds  are  the  building  material.  They  are  sometimes 
called  "flesh -formers"  because  the  flesh,  i.e.,  muscle  and  sinew,  is  formed  from 
them,  although  they  make  blood  and  bone  as  well  and  can  also  be  transformed 
into  fats. 

The  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  the  fuel  ingredients.  Both  are  burned  in  the 
body,  their  potential  energy  being  transformed  into  heat  and  muscular  power. 
Both  can  be  transformed  into  the  fat  of  the  body,  which  is  its  reserve  of  fuel. 
The  protein  can  serve  as  fuel  also,  but  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  cannot  take 
the  place  of  protein  in  building  nitrogenous  tissue,  for  the  protein  contains 
nitrogen  and  they  do  not. 

It  is  customary  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  nutrients  of  foods  in  grams,  and 
the  fuel  values  in  calories.  There  are  454  grams  in  a  pound  or  28  in  an  ounce 
avoirdupois.  The  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  four  pounds  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  One  calorie  is  equivalent 
to  1.53  foot  tons,  i.e. ,  the  mechanical  force  that  would  lift  one  and  a  half  tons 
one  foot.  A  pound  of  moderately  fat  sirloin  of  beef  would  contain  about  sixty- 
eight  grams  or  2|  ounces  of  protein.  The  potential  energy  of  the  nutrients,  pro- 
tein and  fat  together  would  be  about  nine  hundred  calories.  A  pound  of 
wheat  flour  would  contain  not  far  from  fifty  grams  or  1.8  ounces  of  protein,  and 
its  fuel  value  would  be  about  sixteen  hundred  calories. 
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tions  made  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe  I  have  suggested  a 
more  liberal  diet  for  the  man  at  moderate  work,  125  grams  of  protein 
and  3500  calories  of  energy.  Well-to-do  professional  men  and  stu- 
dents in  Europe,  with  less  muscular  exercise  than  mechanics,  have 
been  found  to  be  well  nourished  with  an  average  of  115  grams  of 
protein  and  2700  calories  of  energy. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  many  people  are  uneconomical  is  in  the 
buying  of  needlessly  high-priced  foods.  For  this  error,  prejudice, 
the  palate  and  poor  cooking  are  mainly  responsible.  There  is  a 
prevalent  but  unfounded  idea  that  costly  foods  such  as  the  tenderest 
meats,  the  finest  fish,  the  highest-priced  butter,  the  choicest  flour 
and  the  most  delicate  vegetables,  possess  some  peculiar  virtue  which 
is  lacking  in  the  less  expensive  materials.  Many  who  have  small 
incomes  and  really  wish  to  economize  think  it  beneath  them  to  use 
the  cheaper  meats  and  inexpensive  but  substantial  groceries.  Peo- 
ple pay  for  flavor  rather  than  for  nutriment,  and  in  many  households 
high  prices  are  depended  on  to  make  the  table  attractive  when  good 
cooking  and  tasteful  serving  would  be  far  better  if  they  were  prac- 
ticed. 

The  maximum  that  "  the  best  is  the  cheapest  "  does  not  apply  to 
food.  The  best  food  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  sold  at  the  highest 
price  is  rarely  the  most  economical  for  people  in  health.  The  food 
that  is  best  fitted  to  the  real  wants  of  the  user  may  be  the  very 
kind  which  supplies  the  most  nutriment  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Round  steak  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound  contains  as  much  protein 
and  energy,  is  just  as  digestible  and  is  fully  as  nutritive,  as  tender- 
loin at  fifty.  Mackerel  has  as  high  nutritive  value  as  salmon  and 
costs  from  an  eighth  to  half  as  much.  Oysters  are  a  delicacy.  If 
one  can  afford  them  there  is  no  reason  for  not  having  them,  but  twenty - 
five  cents  invested  in  a  pint  would  bring  only  twenty-nine  grams, 
about  an  ounce,  of  protein  and  260  calories  of  energy.  The  same 
twenty -five  cents  spent  for  flour  at  six  dollars  a  barrel,  or  three  cents 
a  pound,  would  pay  for  420  grams  of  protein  and  13,700  calories  of 
energy.  When  a  day-laborer  buys  bread  at  7^  cents  a  pound,  the 
actually  nutritive  material  costs  him  three  times  as  much  as  it  does 
his  employer  who  buys  it  in  flour  at  six  dollars  a  barrel.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  which  are  based  on  analyses  and  prices  of  specimens 
of  materials  purchased  in  New  England  and  in  New  York  City,  will 
illustrate  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  nutritive  material  obtained 
at  the  same  cost  in- different  food  materials  at  different  prices. 
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Protein  and  En-eroy  Obtained  for  25  Cents  in  Food  Materials  at 
Different  Prices  per  Pound. 

Protein,  Enerey, 

Grams.  Calories. 

Beef,  sirloin,  25  cts 68  870 

Beef,  sirloin,  20  cts 86  1114 

Beef,  neck.  8  cts 218  •  2795 

Mutton,  leg,  22  cts 77  1075 

Salt  pork  (bacon),  12  cts 9  7295 

Chicken,  22  cts 127  695 

Salmon,  30  cts 54  520 

Salt  cod,  7  cts 259  1105 

Oysters  (40  cts.  per  quart) ,  20  cts 36  325 

Hen's  eggs  (25  cts.  per  dozen) ,  18^  cts 77        -  910 

Milk,  7  cts.  per  quart,  3i  cts  109  2180 

Cheese,  whole  milk,  15  cts 213  3420 

Butter,  30  cts none  8080 

Sugar,  5  cts none  9095 

Wheat  flour,  3  cts 418  13680 

Wheat  bread,  7^  cts 136  4255 

Corn  (maize)  meal,  2  cts 518  20230 

Oatmeal,  5  cts 345  9190 

Potatoes,  75  cts.  per  bushel,  IJ  cts 163  7690 

Standards  for  daj-'s  food  for  la-  \  Voit's  (German) 118  3050 

boring  man  at  moderate  work.  \  Writer's  (American). . . .  125  3540 

Illustrations  of  the  prejudice  of  people,  especially  those  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  against  the  less  expensive  kinds  of  food  are  very 
common. 

Mr.  Lee  Meriwether,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this  especial 
subject,  cites  a  case  in  point,  that  of  a  coal  laborer  who  boasted: 
"  No  one  can  say  that  I  do  not  give  my  family  the  best  of  flour,  the 
finest  of  sugar,  the  very  best  quality  of  meat."  He  paid  $15t)  a  year 
for  the  nicest  cuts  of  meat,  which  his  wife  had  to  cook  before  six  in 
the  morning  or  after  half  past  six  at  night,  because  she  worked  all  day 
in  a  factory.  When  excellent  butter  was  selling  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound  he  paid  twenty-nine  cents  for  an  extra  quality.  He  spent  only 
^108  a  year  for  clothing  for  his  family  of  nine,  and  only  $72  a  year  for 
rent  in  a  close  tenement  house,  where  they  slept  in  rooms  without 
windows  or  closets.  He  indulged  in  this  extravagance  in  diet  when 
much  less  expensive  food  materials,  such  as  regularly  come  upon  the 
tables  of  men  of  wealth,  would  have  been  just  as  nutritious,  just  as 
wholesome,  and  in  every  way  just  as  good,  save  in  the  gratification 
to  pride  and  palate.  He  was  committing  an  immense  economic  blun- 
der. Like  thousands  of  others,  he  did  so  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
wise  and  economical. 

The  sad  side  of  the  story  is  that  the  poor  are  the  ones  who  prac- 
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tice  the  worst  economy  in  the  purchase  as  well  as  the  use  of  food. 
The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  collecting  the  dietaries  above 
referred  to,  made  numerous  inquiries  of  tradesmen  regarding  the 
food  of  the  poor  in  Boston;  meaning  by  poor  "  those  who  earn  just 
enough  to  keep  themselves  and  families  from  want."  The  almost 
universal  testimony  was,  "  They  usually  want  the  best  and  pay  for  it 
and  the  most  fastidious  are  those  who  can  least  afford  it. "  The  cost- 
liest kind  of  meat,  the  finest  flour  and  very  highest -priced  butter  were 
demanded,  and  many  scorned  the  less  expensive  meats  and  groceries 
such  as  well-to-do  and  sensible  people  were  in  the  habit  of  buying. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  verify  these  observations  by  personal  in- 
quiry in  Boston  markets.  One  intelligent  meat-man  gave  his  ex- 
perience with  a  poor  seamstress,  who  insisted  on  buying  tenderloin 
steak  at  sixty  cents  per  pound.  He  tried  to  persuade  her  that  other 
parts  of  the  meat  were  just  as  nutritive,  as  they  really  are,  but  she 
would  not  believe  him ;  and  when  he  urged  the  wiser  economy  of 
using  them,  she  became  angry  at  him  for  what  she  regarded  as  a  re- 
flection upon  her  dignity.  "  My  wealthy  customers, "  said  he,  "  take 
our  cheaper  cuts,  but  I  have  got  through  trying  to  sell  these  economi- 
cal meats  to  that  woman  and  others  of  her  class. " 

I  am  told  that  people  in  the  poorer  parts  of  New  York  City  buy 

the  highest  priced  groceries,  and  that  the  meat-men  say  they  can  sell 

the  coarser  cuts  of  meat  to  the  rich,  but  that  people  of  moderate 

.  means  refuse  them.     I  hear  the  same  thing  in  Washington  and  other 

cities. 

Indeed,  to  one  who  looks  into  the  matter,  it  is  as  surprising  as 
it  is  pathetic  to  see  how  much  people  of  limited  incomes  lose  in 
these  ways.  It  is  the  poor  man's  money  that  is  worst  spent  in  the 
market  and  the  poor  man's  food  that  is  worst  cooked  and  served  at 
home.  Here  it  is  sadly  true  that  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath." 

To  discuss  the  loss  that  comes  from  the  use  of  the  wrong  kinds 
of  food  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  our  diet  is  apt  to  be  one-sided.  We  eat  relatively  too 
much  of  the  fatter  kinds  of  meats,  of  starchy  foods  and  of  sugar  and 
other  sweetmeats.  The  greatest  harm  here,  as  in  overeating,  is  that 
done  to  health. 

The  direct  waste  of  food  occurs  chiefly  in  two  ways.  Many  of 
us  eat  much  more  than  we  need,  and  we  throw  a  great  deal  away,  in 
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the  form  of  kitclien  and  table  refuse.  That  which  is  thrown  away 
does  us  no  harm  and  in  so  far  as  portions  may  be  fed  to  animals  or 
otherwise  utilized  it  is  not  an  absolute  loss.  That  which  we  consume 
in  excess  of  our  need  for  nourishment  is  worse  than  wasted  because 
of  the  injury  it  does  to  health.  A  few  instances  taken  from  the  in- 
vestigations mentioned  above  will  help  to  illustrate  the  waste  of  food. 

One  of  the  dietaries  examined  by  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau 
was  that  of  a  machinist  in  Boston  who  earned  three  dollars  and  a 
quarter  per  day.  In  food  purchased,  the  dietary  furnished  182  grams 
of  protein  and  5640  calories  of  energy  per  man  per  day,  at  a  cost 
per  man  of  47  cents.  If  one  half  the  meats,  fish,  lard,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  sugar,  and  molasses  had  been  subtracted,  represented 
by  57  grams  of  protein,  1650  calories  and  19  cents,  the  record  would 
have  stood  at  125  grams,  3990  calories  and  28  cents.  Voit's  German 
standard  for  an  ordinary  mechanic  at  moderately  hard  muscular  work 
calls  for  118  grams  of  protein  and  3050  calories  of  energy.  The 
one  proposed  by  myself  provides  125  grams  of  protein  and  3500 
calories  of  energy.  By  the  above  calculation  this  family  might  have 
dispensed  with  one  half  of  all  their  meats,  fish,  eggs,  dairy  products 
and  sugar,  saved  forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  their  food,  and 
still  have  had  all  the  protein  and  much  more  energy  than  is  called  for 
by  a  standard  which  is  supposed  to  be  decidedly  liberal. 

In  the  instance  just  cited  no  attempt  was  made  to  learn  how  much 
of  the  food  purchased  was  actually  consumed  and  how  much  was  re- 
jected. In  some  of  the  dietaries  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  such  estimates  were  made.  That  of  a  student's  club  in  a 
New  England  college  will  serve  as  an  example. 

The  young  men  of  the  club,  some  twenty-five  in  number,  were 
mostly  from  the  Eastern  States,  and,  coming  from  the  class  of  ^fami- 
lies whose  sons  go  to  college,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  their  habits 
of  eating  formed  at  home  would  not  difier  materially  from  those  of 
the  more  intelligent  classes  of  people  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
While  the  diet  of  the  club  was  substantial  and  wholesome  it  was 
plain,  as  was  indeed  necessary  because  several  of  the  members  were 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  and  the  majority  had  rather  lim- 
ited means.  They  were,  in  short,  the  earnest,  sensible  young  men 
who  give  tone  to  the  student -life  of  our  best  educational  institutions. 
Though  fond  of  athletic  sports  they  could  hardly  be  credited  with  as 
much  muscular  exercise  as  the  average  "  laboring  man  at  moderate 
work"  for  whom  the   above-quoted  standards  were  calculated,  and 
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they  doubtless  required  less  protein  and  certainly  less  potential  energy 
in  their  food.  The  matron,  a  very  intelligent,  capable  New  England 
woman,  had  been  selected  because  of  her  especial  fitness  for  the  care 
of  such  an  establishment.  The  steward  who  purchased  the  food  was 
a  member  of  the  club  and  had  been  chosen  as  a  man  of  business 
capacity.  He  thought  that  very  little  of  the  food  was  left  uncon- 
sumed.  "  All  of  the  meat  and  other  available  food  that  was  not 
actually  served  to  the  men  at  the  table, "  said  he,  "  was  carefully 
saved  and  made  over  into  croquettes.  Men  who  work  their  way 
through  college  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  their  food. "  But  actual 
examination  showed  the  waste  to  be  considerable.  The  estimates  of 
the  quantities  of  nutrients  were  based  upon  the  quantities  of  food 
materials  for  a  term  of  three  months  and  upon  the  table  and  kitchen 
refuse  for  a  week.  The  results  were  as  follows :  In  food  purchased, 
protein,  161  grams;  energy,  5345  calories;  in  waste,  protein,  23 
grams;  energy,  520  calories;  in  food  consumed,  protein,  138  grams; 
energy,  4825  calories. 

During  the  succeeding  term,  a  second  examination  of  the  dietary  of 
the  same  club  was  made.  Another  steward  was  then  in  charge.  He 
had  learned  of  the  excessive  amounts  of  food  in  the  former  dietary, 
and  planned  to  reduce  the  quantities.  This  was  done  largely  by  di- 
minishing the  meats.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  apprise  the  club  of 
the  change,  and  that  it  was  not  noticed.  As  he  put  it,  "  The  boys 
had  all  they  wanted,  and  were  just  as  well  pleased  as  if  they  had  had 
more. "  Estimates  as  before,  but  with  more  care  in  determining  the 
waste,  showed  in  food  purchased,  protein,  115  grams;  energy,  3875 
calories;  in  waste,  protein,  11  grams;  energy,  460  calories;  in  food 
consumed,  protein,  104  grams;  energy,  3415  calories. 

How  much  food  is  required  on  the  average  by  men  whose  labor  is 
mainly  intellectual  is  a  question  to  which  physiology  has  not  yet 
given  a  definite  answer,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  general  teaching 
of  the  specialists  who  have  given  the  most  attention  to  the  subject 
would  call  for  little  more  than  the  104  grams  of  protein  and  very 
much  less  than  the  3400  calories  of  energy  in  the  food  estimated  to 
be  actually  consumed  by  those  young  men  when  the  second  examina- 
tion was  made.  They  could  have  dispensed  with  half  of  all  the 
meats,  fish,  oysters,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  sugar  purchased 
for  the  first  dietary  and  still  have  had  more  nutritive  material  than 
they  consumed  in  the  second.  In  each  of  the  two  cases  one -tenth  or 
more  of  the  nutrients  was  thrown  away,  and  what  makes  the  case 
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Still  worse  pecuniarily,  the  rejected  material  was  very  largely  from 
the  animal  foods  in  which  it  is  the  most  expensive. 

The  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  food  in  the  two  dietaries  just 
quoted  were  made  from  tradesmen's  bills  and  the  composition  was 
calculated  from  analyses  of  similar  materials  rather  than  of  those 
actually  used.  The  figures  are  therefore  less  reliable  than  if  the  food 
and  wastes  had  been  actually  weighed  and  analyzed.  In  some  dieta- 
ries lately  examined  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  all  the  food  has  been 
carefully  weighed  and  portions  have  been  analyzed,  and  the  same  has 
been  done  with  the  table  and  kitchen  refuse.  The  results  therefore 
show  exactly  how  much  was  purchased,  consumed  and  thrown  away. 
One  dietary  so  investigated  was  that  of  a  boarding-house.  The 
boarders  were  largely  mechanics  of  superior  intelligence  and  skill  and 
earning  good  wages,  the  mistress  was  counted  an  excellent  house- 
keeper and  the  boarding-house  a  very  good  one.  About  one-ninth 
of  the  total  nutritive  ingredients  of  the  food  was  left  in  the  kitchen 
and  table  refuse.  The  actual  waste  was  worse  than  this  proportion 
would  imply,  because  it  consisted  mostly  of  the  protein  and  fats  which 
are  more  costly  than  the  carbohydrates.  The  waste  contained  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  total  protein  and  fat,  and  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
total  carbohydrates  of  the  food.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the 
food  purchased  contained  about  twenty -three  per  cent  more  protein, 
twenty-four  per  cent  more  fats,  and  six  per  cent  more  carbohydrates 
than  were  eaten.  And,  worst  of  all  for  the  pecuniary  economy  or  lack 
of  economy,  the  wasted  protein  and  fats  were  mostly  from  the  meats 
which  supply  them  in  the  costliest  form. 

These  cases  are  probably  exceptional ;  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  are.  Among  eight  dietaries  lately  studied  in  Middletown 
the  one  last  named  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  material  thrown 
away.  In  the  rest  it  was  much  less.  In  two  cases  there  was  almost 
none. 

We  waste  at  the  store,  the  market,  and  in  the  house,  enough  to 
make  us  wealthy  if  we  would  only  save.  The  means  that  might 
be  used  for  beautifying  the  home,  education  of  the  children,  higher 
intellectual  culture,  travel,  and  the  various  forms  of  benevolence,  re- 
ligious and  secular,  are  lost.  A  large  body  of  people  in  this  country 
say  practically,  though  not  in  words,  "  To  economize  closely  is  be- 
neath us.  We  do  not  want  to  live  cheaply,  we  want  to  live  well." 
On  the  other  hand  many,  doubtless  the  large  majority,  have  the  best 
intentions  but  they  neither  understand  where  their  practice  is'  at  fault 
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nor  how  best  to  improve  it.  As  regards  the  economy  of  food  popu- 
lar information  is  so  scant  that  even  those  who  are  anxious  to  econ- 
omize do  not  know  how. 

Such  is  the  evil.  What  is  the  remedy?  The  trouble  is  born  of 
false  pride,  carelessness  and  ignorance.  It  must  be  cured  by  incul- 
cating better  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  duty  of  saving,  and  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  economies  of  common  life,  in- 
cluding information  as  to  the  nutritive  value  and  proper  uses  of  food. 

How  this  consummation  is  to  be  brought  about  is  perhaps  hard 
to  say.  Possibly  we  may  wait  for  stern  necessity  to  teach  us.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  will  materially  help  and  are  entirely 
feasible.  The  school,  the  press  and  the  pulpit  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
influence  people  to  learn  wisdom  before  want  compels  them.  The 
school  can  teach  the  science,  the  press  can  diffuse  it  and  the  clergy- 
man can  urge  upon  his  people  their  duty  in  the  matter. 

But  to  secure  the  spread  of  information  about  food  and  nutrition 
we  must  know  more  about  the  facts.  These  subjects  are  being  studied 
actively  in  Europe,  but  in  this  country  almost  nothing  has  been  done. 
Public  attention  is,  however,  being  called  to  it  and  to  one  who  fol- 
lows the  drift  of  discussion  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  how  rapidly 
the  ideas  are  propagated.  The  time  is  ripe  for  inquiry  and  for  the 
use  of  its  results. 

One  agency  which  can  be  very  effective  is  found  in  our  Bureaus 
of  Labor.  These  are  busying  themselves,  and  rightly,  with  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes,  their  ways  of  living,  the 
amounts  of  money  they  earn  and  how  they  spend  it.  Considering 
that  food  makes  the  chief  item  of  expenditure  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  the  laborer's  power  to  earn  wages,  the  finding  out  of 
how  people  are  fed  and  how  their  dietary  habits  may  be  improved  is 
certainly  a  fit  subject  for  such  boards  to  investigate.  Some  of  the 
benevolent  societies  which  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  welfare 
of  the  less  favored  classes  of  our  population  might  also  devote  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  The  college  settlements  which  have  already 
begun  to  do  such  useful  work  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  several  cities 
can  find  here  a  fertile  field  for  their  labor.  Those  who  are  brought 
officially  and  personally  into  direct  contact  with  the  people  and  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  for  studying  their  modes  of  life  can 
best  collate  the  facts  regarding  the  food  of  the  people,  what  they  buy, 
how  much  they  pay  for  it,  how  they  cook  and  eat  it  and  how,  in  any 
or  all  of  these  respects,  they  might  improve. 
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The  industrial  schools  which  are  springing  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  many  of  which  have  cooking  departments,  have  here  a  rich 
opportunity  for  usefulness.  Those  engaged  in  training  teachers  can 
render  especially  important  service;  particularly  as  the  cooking  school 
movement,  so-called,  is  in  danger  of  failing  to  fulfil  its  best  purpose, 
because  in  the  most  worthy  effort  to  teach  the  art  of  cooking  the 
science  of  nutrition  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated.  The  schools  of 
which  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brookljm  is  a  remarkably  successful  type 
and  which,  though  new,  are  already  doing  a  most  noteworthy  service 
in  the  elevation  of  the  industrial  classes,  can  help  and  indeed  are 
helping  greatly  in  this  regard.  The  higher  scientific  institutions, 
medical  schools,  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  can 
also  contribute;  indeed,  they  have  already  begun  to  do  so.  And 
finally  the  colleges  for  women  are  especially  appropriate  places  for 
the  teaching  of  the  science  of  food  and  nutrition. 

A  new  and  inspiring  field  of  labor  is  opening  up  in  this  direction 
for  young  women  who  have  been  graduated  at  college  and  who  have 
a  talent  and  liking  for  housework,  the  opportunity  to  secure  the 
needed  scientific  training,  and  the  ambition  to  be  useful.  The  young 
woman  of  this  sort  who  will  follow  proper  courses  of  study  in  chem- 
istry, physiology,  bacteriology,  hygiene  and  social  science  and  will 
then  devote  herself  to  investigation  in  families  and  in  the  laboratory 
and  to  teaching  in  the  college  or  industrial  school  and  with  her  pen, 
will  render  rare  service  to  her  fellow  women  and  to  the  society  of  her 
day  and  generation. 

But  after  all  the  greatest  need  is  for  abstract  inquiry.  Of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nutrition  we  know  as  yet  far  too  little.  The 
foundation  of  all  that  is  done  in  aid  of  more  economical  and  more 
healthful  nutrition  of  the  people  must  be  research,  such  as  is  feasible 
only  in  the  laboratories  of  the  great  educational  institutions,  and  re- 
quires the  atmosphere  of  the  university  for  its  best  development. 

W.  0.   Atwater. 
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Hardly  ten  years  ago  the  first  step  was  taken  in  Germany  to 
bring  the  whole  body  of  wage-earners  under  compulsory  state  insur- 
ance. To-day  nearly  13,000,000  laborers  are  actually  insured  against 
sickness,  accident,  invalidity,  and  old  age.  If  definite  proposals  from 
those  in  power  are  carried  out,  the  compulsory  insurance  of  widows 
and  orphans  will  swell  the  number  to  nearly  half  the  population. 

The  daring  quality  of  this  legislation  may  be  seen  when  it  is  added 
that  economists  of  repute,  as  well  as  important  officials,  now  maintain 
that  all  the  unemployed  must  eventually  be  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  insurance.  Its  assumed  success  is  implied  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  to  make  an  elaborate  tabular  display 
at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  by  which  its  mechanism,  cost,  and  results 
may  be  seen  and  understood.  Says  a  semi-official  organ:  "We  must 
persuade  the  Americans  to  adopt  this  part  of  our  social  politics."  This 
hope  seems  perhaps  less  wild  when  we  remember  that  almost  every 
nation  in  Europe  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  experiment. 
The  contagion  was  as  swift  to  reach  England,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land with  her  referendum  as  it  was  to  pervade  more  conservative  soci- 
eties; and  the  definite  and  active  effort  in  England  of  such  men  as 
the  statistician  Booth,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  John  Morle}^,  and  Sir 
John  Gorst,  for  old  age  insurance  by  the  state,  can  be  traced  to  this 
source. 

When  Professor  Winkelblech,  the  Socialist,  suggested  in  1850  that 
a  remedy  for  industrial  evils  could  most  surely  be  found  in  a  compul- 
sory insurance  by  the  state  of  the  whole  body  of  laborers,  the  sugges- 
tion did  not  excite  interest  enough  to  be  made  even  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule. Sixteen  years  later  one  of  the  most  distinguished  economists  of 
Europe,  Professor  Schaeffle,  paid  Winkelblech  an  admiring  tribute,  and 
for  ten  years  Schaeffle  wrote  on  the  theme  with  such  persuasion  that  it 
became  almost  popular.  Within  five  or  six  years  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  it  had  its  defenders  among  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the 
highest  rank.     Its  origin  and  purpose  is  Socialistic  in  the  sense  that  it 
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seeks  to  modify  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  such  a  way  as  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  working  classes.  It  seeks  to  make  one  part  of 
society  help  pay  for  favors  enjoyed  by  another  and  less  favored  part. 
Ostensibly,  it  is  designed  "to  fight  Socialism,"  "to  quiet  the  unrest 
among  the  employed,"  "  to  bind  the  interests  of  these  classes  to  the 
government,  local  and  central,"  and  "to  add  to  the  economic  security 
of  those  dependent  on  wages."  The  last  is  its  real  achievement,  for  it 
indirectly  disarms  the  enemies  of  social  order  by  surrounding  the 
danger-points  of  the  laborer's  life  with  such  protection  as  to  remove 
fear  of  positive  want  or  suffering. 

The  three  laws  now  in  active  operation  in  Germany  are  the  law 
insuring  against  Sickness  (1883),  the  law  insuring  against  Accidents 
(1884),  and  the  law  insuring  against  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  (1889). 
Under  these  laws,  with  their  several  amendments,  practically  all  the 
wage-earners  who  receive  less  than  $500  yearl}^  have  been  insured. 

The  organization  of  the  first  law  (Sickness)  rests  upon  previously 
existing  benefit  and  burial  societies  that  have  formed  a  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  Germany  for  centuries.  At  the  outset  every  opponent 
of  these  state  measures  said :  "  The  free  societies  are  growing  under 
the  independent  activity  of  the  laborers'  own  exertions,  and  will  thus 
solve  the  problem  far  better  than  the  state  by  its  fussy  interference." 
In  reply  the  government  furnished  a  statistical  statement  of  the 
growth  of  free  insurance  groups,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  strong 
and  fortunate  were  alone  becoming  insured,  or  precisely  those  who 
needed  insurance  least.  The  government  was,  nevertheless,  extremely 
solicitous  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  all  forms  of  existing 
benefit  associations,  except  those  feared  as  centres  of  Socialistic  prop- 
aganda. To  give  the  largest  scope  for  local  initiative,  seven  different 
groups  of  institutions  with  varying  dues  and  benefits  are  recognized : 
the  Township  Association,  in  which  all  are  insured  who  do  not  come 
into  another  group ;  the  Local  Association,  for  workmen  in  various 
trades,  with  different  danger-scales  and  varying  fees ;  the  Factory  As- 
sociation ;  the  Building  Association ;  the  Mining  Association ;  the 
Guild,  and  the  Free  Friendly  Societies.  In  these  seven  groups  are 
now  about  7,000,000  insured  members.  The  employer  pays  one-third 
of  the  contribution ;  the  employed  two-thirds.  About  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  normal  wage  is  required  for  the  laborer's  contri- 
bution. In  return  he  receives  free  medical  care  and  all  appliances, 
besides  an  amount  equfil  to  one-half  his  wage  as  sick-money  for  thirteen 
weeks.     Employer  and  employed  take  part  in  the  management  of  the 
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society,  and  there  is  on  the  whole  general  satisfaction  throughout 
Germany  with  the  results  obtained.  The  probable  changes  lie  in  the 
direction  of  a  closer  centralization  of  the  three  leading  groups,  to 
simplify  administration  and  expense. 

Under  the  second  law  (Accidents)  the  whole  expense  falls  on  the 
employers.  Sixty-four  associations  of  business  men  have  been  formed 
to  which  are  intrusted  the  entire  management,  save  as  Imperial  in- 
terests demand  oversight  and  recognition.  The  laborers  are  equally 
represented  on  the  Arbitration  Boards,  that  are  among  the  most  per- 
fect works  of  this  legislation.  If  a  laborer  thinks  his  indemnity  for  a 
sprain  or  the  loss  of  an  eye  too  small,  he  may,  without  expense  to 
himself,  appeal  to  a  higher  court  of  arbitration.  As  compared  with 
the  old  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  amount  of  litigation  between 
master  and  man  has  greatly  decreased.  Leading  business  men  in 
France  have  adduced  this  fact  alone  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  similar 
law  in  that  country.  The  complaints  are  chiefly  against  the  "  inter- 
ference from  the  green  table  in  Berlin."  The  advantage  to  the  laborer 
is  the  receipt  of  two-thirds  his  wage  in  case  of  disablement.  If  only 
partially  disabled  he  receives  such  portion  of  his  wage  as  is  believed  to 
measure  his  degree  of  helplessness.  If  the  accident  result  in  death, 
twenty  days'  wages  are  given  as  burial  money  and  to  the  widow 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  regular  wage,  with  fifteen  per  cent  to  each 
child  under  fifteen  years.  The  obligation  is  recognized  to  find  work 
as  far  as  possible  for  those  injured  in  any  business.  As  with  the  Sick- 
ness Law,  there  is  every  sign  that  the  Accident  Law  will  become  a 
permanent  part  of  Germany's  social  legislation.  The  complaints 
concern  the  practical  difficulties  of  administration,  which  further  ex- 
perience is  likely  to  remove. 

With  the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Law,  the  difficulties  and  irrita- 
tions culminate.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  would  eagerly 
vote  it  out  of  existence  if  opportunity  were  given.  In  Bavaria  a  peti- 
tion against  it  has  been  signed  by  more  than  250,000  people  of  every 
party,  even  Socialists.  The  law  applies  not  to  any  mere  trade,  but  to 
the  whole  mass  of  "laborers,"  beginning  with  the  sixteenth  year. 
Laborers  are  divided  according  to  wages  in  four  classes.  The  low- 
est class  pays  about  4  cents  weekly  and  the  highest  6  cents,  by 
means  of  stamps  bought  at  the  post-office  and  pasted  each  week  on  a 
card.  The  employer  adds  an  equal  amount,  and  the  state  to  each 
paid  annuity  adds  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50  marks  ($12.50).  This 
annuity  is  due  at  the  completion  of  the  seventieth  year  of  age  and  is 
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paid  even  if  the  pensioner  is  earning  full  wages.  "Invalidity"  is 
defined  as  inability  to  earn  one-sixth  of  the  usual  wage.  All  who 
have  contributed  for  five  years  and  are  permanently  disabled  receive, 
whatever  their  age,  the  invalid  pension.  The  average  pension  will  not 
rise  above  $45  yearly.  It  is  the  express  purpose  of  the  law  not  to 
support  the  poor,  but  to  prevent  actual  suffering.  In  1891  and  1892 
more  than  130,000  Old  Age  pensions  were  allowed.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  pension  age  may  eventually  be  reduced  to  65  years. 

Certain  striking  sociological  results  are  beginning  to  appear  under 
the  influence  of  this  compulsory  insurance.^  Theoretically,  there 
are  three  points  of  industrial  responsibility — the  individual,  the  trade, 
and  society.  Of  the  150,000  industrial  accidents  each  year  among 
German  laborers,  the  most  could  probably  be  traced  to  causes  dis- 
tinctly social.  No  means  have,  however,  yet  been  found  to  make 
social  responsibility  practicably  manageable  under  any  possible  legisla- 
tion. The  theory  of  trade  responsibility,  long  and  contemptuously 
opposed  as  the  fad  of  cranks,  is  now  admitted  by  the  best  and  most 
competent  minds  to  be  mere  elemental  justice.  It  has  been  shown, 
for  example,  that  in  Germany  some  trades  were  nineteen  times  more 
dangerous  to  health  or  limb  than  others — trades  in  which  thousands 
worked  unconscious  of  the  increased  risk  of  disease  or  accident.  The 
record  proved  that  in  many  coal-mines  death  came  to  the  miners 
sixteen  times  oftener  than  to  workmen  producing  other  articles  far  less 
necessary.  It  was  asserted  that  in  many  of  the  more  arduous  trades 
long  hours  were  inevitable ;  but  when  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  hour 
passed,  the  line  of  accidents  rose  with  a  uniformity  and  precision  that 
proved  that  the  increased  fatalities  were  due  to  bodily  fatigue.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  the  trade  should  take  the  respou.sibility.  Switzerland 
and  France  would  have  their  Compulsory  Accident  Laws  already  in 
working  order  but  for  the  practical  embarrassments  in  the  application 
of  this  vaguer  but  distinctly  more  ethical  conception  of  industrial  re- 
sponsibility. To  Germany  must  be  given  the  credit  of  making  the 
bravest  attempt  to  enforce  the  principle  after  its  justice  was  recognized. 

If  this  Accident  Law — and  even  more,  that  of  Old  Age  and  In- 
validity— were  judged  by  any  direct  material  gains  thus  far  achieved, 

'  The  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  will  soon  issue,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  a  full  report  upon  these  laws,  including  a  trans- 
lation of  the  text  and  amendments,  together  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  their 
relation  to  wages,  charity,  simulation,  public  opinion,  the  insurance  legislation 
in  other  countries,  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 
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it  could  excite  little  interest.  Accidents  have  not  lessened;  strikes 
come  oftener  and  with  uglier  mien;  the  hope  that  the  insurance  insti- 
tutions would  check  the  rush  of  laborers  to  the  cities  has  had  no  ful- 
filment, nor  has  the  confident  expectation  that  the  charity  burdens  in 
towns  would  decrease.  Yet  under  this  legislation  results  of  inestima- 
ble worth  are  being  gathered,  chiefly  indirect  and  educational,  that 
may  help  other  countries  even  more  than  Germany,  and  Germany 
more  in  the  next  generation  than  in  this.  First,  the  real  facts  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  are  being  made  known  to  the  whole  of  society  with 
an  accuracy  that  has  never  before  been  approached.  These  laws,  in 
their  very  administration,  assume  a  close  knowledge  of  wages  and  the 
various  standards  of  living  among  the  workers.  Already  the  most 
intelligent  Socialists  say  that  Lassalle's  famous  "  iron  law  "  of  wages 
must  be  given  up.  They  now  use  with  telling  effect  Marx's  theory 
of  "surplus-value."  They  will  again  as  certainly  drop  this,  as  the 
shrewdest  of  the  English  Socialists  have  done,  when  the  sheer  facts  of 
the  industrial  order  are  so  widely  known  that  ignorance  cannot  be 
appealed  to.  This  will  by  no  means  kill  Socialism,  but  it- will  place 
the  issue  where  it  can  be  fairly  fought.  Second,  a  kind  of  popular 
science  has  sprung  into  existence  for  the  study  of  industrial  diseases 
and  accidents,  their  cause  and  cure.  An  important  exhibition  of 
methods  of  prevention  has  been  held  in  Berlin.  An  expert  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  being  produced.  Popular  lectures  are  com- 
mon, and  regular  courses  have  been  introduced  into  three  of  the 
universities.  Nearly  a  generation  ago  the  statistician  Von  Kolb 
wondered  what  the  comfortable  classes  would  do  if  they  could  be 
made  to  see  clearly,  deeply,  and  without  prejudice  into  the  life  of 
those  upon  whom  the  world's  heavier  drudgery  falls.  Under  these 
insurance  laws  this  exact  service  is  being  performed.  Even  if  the 
laws  in  their  present  form  fail,  this  betterresult  will  remain. 

Arbitration,  moreover,  will  not  only  develop  new  power  and  mean- 
ing,  but  it  has  already  wrought  one  unlooked-for  result  of  great  signifi- 
cance— it  is  bringing  the  best  expert  medical  science  into  the  sys- 
tematic service  of  the  unfortunate  amonoj  the  working  classes.  In  the 
large  iron  industry  of  southwestern  Germany,  the  specialists  of  first 
rank  in  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Freiburg  are  in  con- 
stant demand  by  the  Trade  Associations.  "We  find,"  they  say, 
"  that  we  cannot  afford  any  but  the  best."  This  means  that  an  en- 
tirely different  staridard  of  health  restoration  and  preservation  is  slowly 
but  surely  being  established  among  the  laboring  classes,  among  multi- 
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tudes  of  whom  the  dense  ignorance  as  to  health  conditions  has  been 
such  that  in  times  of  sickness  or  injury  the  doctor  was  either  not  called 
at  all  or  was  called  too  late.  A  report  just  issued  upon  an  Insurance 
Group  (Ortskrankenkasse)  in  Dresden/  which  has  51,000  insured 
members,  shows  that  there  have  been  305,000  cases  of  sickness  cared 
for  by  physicians  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  There  was  an  average  of  five 
visits  from  the  doctor  for  each  case.  In  95,000  cases  of  sickness  the 
laborer  was  unable  to  do  any  work,  but  received  support  in  money, 
food,  etc.,  equal  to  $450,000.  Fort}^ -eight  thousand  baths  of  differ- 
ent kinds  were  given,  40,000  quarts  of  milk,  and  4,500  truss^es.  One 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  treatment  in  hospitals, 
while  a  large  part  of  the  more  serious  cases  were  sent,  at  extra  ex- 
pense, to  the  best  private  institutions  of  Saxony.  In  this  single  asso- 
ciation working  women  in  time  of  childbirth  received  $22,000.  These 
items  enable  us  to  compare  the  kind  of  treatment  which  the  ills  of  the 
laborer  now  receive  with  the  treatment  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  Insurance  Law.  It  is  at  every  point  not  merely  a  costlier  care,  but 
a  far  better  and  completer  care. 

The  full  import  of  all  these  facts  can  be  perceived  only  when  they 
are  taken  in  their  relation  to  the  general  question  of  poverty  and  pau- 
perism. The  Germans  have  admitted  and  are  putting  to  the  test  a 
distinctly  different  principle  from  that  of  the  English  Poor  Law  which 
we  have  inherited  in  America.  At  the  heart  of  the  English  principle 
lies  the  conviction  that  the  mere  fact  of  poverty  must  be  made  not 
only  disagreeable  but  a  disgrace.  Pitt  put  this  whole  philosophy  into 
a  sentence :  "  No  public  relief  should  be  regarded  as  honorable."  Has 
this  policy  been  found  in  England  to  fail?  Or  is  the  "social  com- 
punction "  responsible  which  the  new  sensitiveness  to  social  ills  is 
everywhere  bringing  with  it?  Whatever  the  cause,  the  reaction,  sharp, 
decisive,  and  even  indignant,  has  come  to  some  of  the  clearest  heads  in 
England,  Mr.  Balfour,  John  Morley,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Sir  John 
Gorst,  Charles  Booth,  and  the  economist  Marshall  among  them ;  a 
reaction  against  fighting  poverty  b}'  adding  to  its  inherent  miseries  a 
factitious  infamy  in  the  form  of  social  stigma.  The  new  principle 
which  the  German  Insurance  assumes  means  simply  that  whatever 
adds  hopefulness  and  a  sense  of  security  to  those  on  the  verge  of  poverty 
will  be  far  more  certain  to  inspire  in  them  the  active  energies  of  self- 

'  In  Stuttgart,  from  1888  to  1891,  the  amount  of  meat  used  for  nearly  the 
same  number  of  sick  has  more  than  quadrupled.  The  amount  spent  for  milk  has 
risen  in  even  greater  proportion. 
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help  than  any  motives  which  spring  from  fear  and  disgrace.  Nothing 
seems  more  evident  than  that  charity  in  its  old  sense  has  been  "found 
out."  The  authorities  have  learned  this,  and  the  poor  with  whom 
the  insurance  has  to  do  have  learned  it  more  effectually  still. 

The  young  Emperor  is  blamed  for  meddling  in  such  aflfairs,  but 
he  has  attempted  less  than  his  grandfather  and  Bismarck  openly  pro- 
claimed ought  to  be  done.  With  two  or  three  unimportant  excep- 
tions, the  whole  body  of  economists  in  the  country  demand  far  more 
than  has  been  tried.  The  truth  is,  the  most  influential  opinion  drives 
the  government  to  this  type  of  social  legislation.  The  press  is  filled 
almost  to  weariness  with  its  constant  discussion.  Both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  have  powerful  and  ever-growing  organizations  to 
further  the  measures  the  government  has  begun.  The  Tenement- 
House  question,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental of  social  reforms.  One  consequence  of  this  insurance  scheme 
is  that  the  government  is  at  last  definitely  committed  to  the  loan  of 
insurance  funds  for  building  workingmen's  houses.  Experiments 
have  already  begun  under  government  sanction  and  are  certain  to  be 
tried  in  a  large  number  of  cities.  One  already  hopeful  result  shows 
itself  in  the  more  and  more  frequent  gifts  from  private  individuals. 
Very  recent  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  Schwabe,  of  Leipzig,  of  an  estate  "  for  a 
healing-place  for  sick  and  injured  workmen."  Herr  Ehrmann,  of 
Strassburg,  gives  for  a  similar  object  a  million  marks,  and  Herr 
Schrage,  of  Bremen,  gives  200,000  marks  for  a  convalescent  home. 

The  president  of  what  would  correspond  in  the  United  States  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  says:  "  The  English  seem  to  ask 
first  and  last  for  the  cost  in  guineas.  We  are  trying  to  reach  an  end, 
to  the  need  of  which  we  all  consent,  and  then  afterward  to  deal  with 
costs  as  best  we  can."  In  Germany  we  have  an  effort  of  stupendous 
proportions  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among  the  laboring  classes 
by  establishing  security  against  real  want  and  adequate  care  of  health 
and  its  conditions.  Two  active  methods  of  social  reconstruction  are 
in  the  field,  the  more  individualistic  method  of  "self-help"  and  the 
method  of  state  and  town  Socialism.  Germany  to-day  seems  com- 
mitted to  the  more  Socialistic  remedy.  She  has  just  now  the  most 
powerful  and  most  incorruptible  state  and  municipal  organization 
which  the  world  has  seen.  That  she  should  be  willing  to  put  such 
forces  to  the  generous  service  of  a  Social  Experiment  which  is  human 
and  not  merely  national  in  its  bearings  should  at  least  inspire  all 
on-lookers  with  gratitude.  John  Graham  Brooks. 
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Mr.  John  Bach  McMaster  (A  Century' s  Struggle  for  Silver),  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1853,  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1872. 
He  was  appointed  instructor  in  civil  engineering  at  Princeton  in  1877  and  in 
1883  became  professor  of  American  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  volume  of  his  "'  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States"  was  pub- 
lished in  1873  and  achieved  an  immediate  success.  His  other  writings  include 
numerous  magazine  articles  and  the  "  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin. "  ^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  {Tfie  Vaticcut  and  the  United  States),  bom 
in  New  York  in  1837,  was  educated  at  New  Y'^ork  public  schools,  and  from  1851 
to  1860  studied  theology  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  In  1860  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He  succeeded  Father  Cummings  in  1866  as 
pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  church  in  New  York  City.  He  supported  Henry  George 
during  the  mayoralty  canvass  of  1886,  and  for  his  utterances  on  the  land  ques- 
tion was  censured  by  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  removed  from  his  pastorate. 
He  was  subsequently  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  appear  at  the  Vatican, 
but  the  ban  was  removed  by  Mgr.  Satolli,  on  the  Pope's  authority. 

Mr.  Albert  Clark  Stevens  (Phenomenal  Aspects  of  the  Financial  Crisis) , 
born  in  Buffalo  in  1854,  studied  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  1880  he  joined  the  staff  of  "Bradstreet's, "  and  in  1887  became  its  editor.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  a  member  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  American 
Statistical  Association  and  has  contributed  to  the  publications  of  the  latter 
society.  Special  articles  by  him  on  economic  subjects  have  appeared  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics"  and  the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly. " 

]\Ir.  Henry  Ir\tno  (My  Four  Favorite  Parts) ,  bom  in  England  in  1838,  went 
on  the  stage  in  1856,  and  acted  with  varying  fortune  in  Sunderland,  Edinburgh, 
and  Manchester.  His  first  notable  success  was  scored  in  London  in  1866.  His 
first  performance  of  Hamlet  in  October,  1874,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  Lon- 
don, stamped  him  as  a  leading  tragedian.  In  1876  he  appeared  in  "Othello"  and 
"  Richard  HI. "  at  the  same  tbeati-e,  of  which  he  assumed  the  management  in 
1878.  His  elaborate  presentation  of  "  King  Lear"  in  the  spring  of  1893  was  the 
principal  event  of  the  London  theati-ical  season.  Mr.  Irving  is  the  author  of  many 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  papers  on  his  art. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  (TJie  Brooklyn  Idea  in  City  Government),  bom 
in  New  Y'ork  City,  is  a  member  of  the  New  Y'"ork  law  firm  of  Parsons,  Shepard 
&  Ogden.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren, "  in  the  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  series,  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  chairman  of  the  movement  in  Kings 
County  for  Sir.  Cleveland's  nomination  in  1892.  As  a  member  of  the  first  Forest 
Commission  of  New  York,  in  1884  and  1885,  he  drafted  the  laws  for  a  forest 
preserve.  Mr.  Shepard  was  formerly  chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  is  the  author  of  the  civil  service  code  of  that  city. 

Mr.    William  M.  F.  Round  {Criminals  not  the  Victims  of  Heredity)  was 

Iwm  in  Rhode  Island  in  1845.     He  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  College^ 

but  became  afterwards  associate  editor  of  the  Boston  "  Daily  Globe"  and  office 

editor  of  the  New  York  "Independent."    He  was  appointed  United  States  Com- 
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missionor  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873,  was  also  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  at  Rome,  and  represented  the  United  States  Government 
at  the  Congres  d'Anthropologie  Criminelle  at  Brussels  in  1892.  In  1883  he  was 
made  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  and  of  the 
National  Prison  Association.  Mr.  Round  has  made  a  special  study  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  penology,  and  is  a  member  of  several  foreign  societies. 

Mr.  C.  B.  TiLUNQHAST  {Books  and  Readers  in  Public  Libraries),  bom  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1843,  was  for  several  years  acting  school-visitor  in  Killingly, 
Conn.  He  was  connected  with  the  editorial  dejmrtment  of  the  Boston  "  Daily 
Journal"  from  1870  to  1879.  He  has  been  custodian  of  the  State  Library  of 
Massachusetts  since  1879,  and  was  appointed  the  first  State  librarian,  when 
that  office  was  made  independent,  in  1893.  Under  his  management  the  library 
has  doubled  in  size  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  State  libraries  in  the 
Union.  When  the  Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission  was  created 
in  1890,  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  selected  by  the  Governor  as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Morton  {Federal  and  Confederate  Pensions  Contrasted),  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1859,  is  a  graduate  of  Bethel  College.  He  spent  three  years  in  the 
mines  and  as  a  surveyor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper- 
work  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nashville,  and  Louisville,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  corporation  bureau  at  Frankfort  under  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Helen  Watterson  Moody  {Women's  Excitement  over  "  Wonian"),  bom 
in  Cleveland,  O. ,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wooster  in  1883,  and 
became  afterward  assistant  professor  of  English  and  rhetoric  in  that  college. 
In  1889,  she  came  to  New  York  to  engage  in  journalism.  Since  her  marriage, 
two  years  ago,  she  has  given  up  active  newspaper  work  and  writes  only  occa- 
sionally for  the  magazines.  Mrs.  Moody  is  specially  interested  in  scientific 
and  social  problems  affecting  the  wage-earning  classes. 

Mr.  a.  S.  Michie  {The  Scotch  Banks,  their  Branches  and  Cash  Credits)  is 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  and  is  eminent  as  an  expert 
authority  on  financial  matters. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  {The  Pay  of  American  College  Professors),  born  in  Ohio 
in  1856,  was  educated  at  Muskingum  College  and  took  a  post-graduate  course 
at  Yale,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  taught 
subsequently  at  the  Macon  Masonic  College,  near  Memphis ;  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  Ohio ;  and  at  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Mor- 
gan Park,  111.  From  1886  to  1891  he  was  professor  at  Yale  of  Hebrew,  Arabic 
and  Assyrian.  He  became  the  first  President  of  the  Chicago  University  at  its 
establishment  in  1891. 

Professor  W.  O.  Atwater  {Food  Waste  in  American  Households) ,  born  in 
1844,  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1865  and  as  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy at  Yale  in  1869,  and  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  He  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University  since  1873,  was  director  of  the  first 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  the  United  States,  and  was  made  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  stations,  organized  in  1888. 

Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  {Comptdsory  State  Insurance :  Its  Effect  in  Ger- 
many) was  formerly  a  lecturer  on  economics  at  Harvard.  For  the  last  five  years 
he  has  been  studjnng  social  and  economic  questions  in  Europe.  He  writes  on 
these  subjects  for  leading  publications  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  has 
done  special  work  in  Germany  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Labor. 
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THE  DOWNFALL  OF  CERTAIN  FINANCIAL  FALLACIES. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  controverted  economic  or 
social  question  of  importance,  in  which  so  much  of  error  of  assertion 
and  assumption  is  involved,  as  has  characterized  the  theories  and 
statements  of  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  and,  not- 
withstanding these  same  falsities  have  again  and  again  been  exposed, 
they  continue  to  be  put  forth  with  so  much  of  positiveness  by  men  oc- 
cupying high  positions,  that  many  intelligent  persons,  earnestly  anx- 
ious to  know  the  truth,  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
conclusions.  A  renewed  appeal  to  evidence  that  cannot  be  rationally 
contravened  is,  therefore,  what  is  now  specially  needed;  and  to  such 
an  appeal  in  respect  to  some  of  the  most  important  factors  of  the 
silver  problem  attention  is  invited. 

Appreciation  of  Gold  Fallacy.  And  first  as  to  the  assertion 
that  the  comparatively  recent  and  continuous  decline  in  prices  has 
been  due  to  an  appreciation  in  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of 
gold,  owing  to  its  limited  and  insufficient  supply;  also  that  this  de- 
cline followed  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  some  countries  and  the 
closing  of  the  mints  of  other  countries  to  its  coinage.  That  there 
has  been  a  great  and  universal  decline  in  the  prices  of  a  great 
variety  of  commodities  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  this  de- 
cline is  still  in  progress,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  In  fact  there  has 
not  been  anything  like  it  in  the  world's  previous  experience.  Tak- 
ing the  average  prices  of  staple  commodities  in  the  London  market, 
the  decline  from  1867-77  to  18S6  was  about  31  per  cent.  Since, 
this  latter  year,  furthermore,  the  decline  in  general  prices  has  been, 
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with  some  reactions,  continuous;  and  in  Great  Britain  for  the  two 
years,  1890  and  1891,  it  was  (according  to  the  London  "  Economist") 
about  10.8  percent.  Since  1891,  also,  cotton,  wheat,  iron,  copper, 
wool,  leather  and  petroleum  have  touched  the  lowest  general  prices 
of  the  century.  Estimates  of  the  decline  in  prices  based  on  American 
data  are  substantially  in  agreement  with  those  deduced  from  English 
experiences. 

It  cannot,  moreover,  be  disputed  that  this  remarkable  decline  in 
the  prices  of  commodities  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  contempora- 
neous with  a  great  decline  in  the  market  value  of  silver;'  and,  as  gold 
will  now  purchase  more  than  ever. before  of  these  same  commodities, 
is  it  not  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  appreciation  of 
gold  and  the  decline  in  prices  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect?  The  case  of  the  advocates  of  silver  has,  therefore, 
at  the  outset  much  of  plausibility.  But  plausibility  is  not  proof  nor 
assumption  truth;  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  claim  of  the 
Keverend  Jasper,  pastor  of  the  first  colored  church  in  Eichmond, 
Va. ,  that  "  the  sun  do  move, "  and  "  the  earth  do  stand  still, "  and  who 
has  more  of  seeming  facts  in  support  of  his  faith  than  can  be  adduced 
by  the  advocates  of  the  gold -appreciation  theory.  For  cannot  every 
one  with  eyes  see  the  sun  move  up  every  morning  in  the  east  and 
move  down  every  evening  in  the  west?  And  if  the  earth  moves 
nineteen  miles  every  second,  as  the  astronomer-bugs  say,  would  not 
everything  movable  fly  off  its  surface  as  mud  from  a  revolving  car- 
riage-wheel? And  as  nothing  does  fly  off,  is  it  not  certain  that  the 
earth  stands  still?  Investigation  in  the  case  of  the  Eeverend  Jasper 
and  the  advocates  of  the  gold-appreciation  theory  will,  however,  alike 
lead  to  different  conclusions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
theory,  in  stating  what  they  assert  to  be  the  truth,  never  express 
themselves  other  than  generally.  In  all  that  has  been  written  or 
spoken  on  this  subject,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  has  fallen 
under  my  observation,  no  one  has  ever  named  a  single  commodity 
that  has  notably  declined  in  price  within  the  last  thirty  years  and 
satisfactorily  proved,  or  even  attempted  to  prove,  that  its  decline  was 
due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold.  And  the  reason  for  such  default  is 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  On  the  other  band,  not  a  single  commodity 
that  has  notably  declined  in  price  within  that  time  can  be  named,  in 
respect  to  which  clear,  abundant  and  specific  evidence  cannot  be  ad- 
duced in  proof,  that  its  decline  has  been  due  to  decreased  cost  of 
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production  or  distribution,  or  to  changes  in  supply  and  demand  occa- 
sioned by  wholly  fortuitous  circumstances.  Nobody  furthermore  has 
ever  yet  risen  to  explain  the  motive  which  has  impelled  the  sellers  of 
merchandise  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  take 
lower  prices  for  their  goods  in  the  face  of  an  unexampled  abundance 
of  capital  and  low  rate  of  interest,  except  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
between  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt,  that  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  man  has  attained  such  a  greater  control  over  the  forces 
of  nature  and  has  so  compassed  their  use,  that  he  has  been  able  to  do 
far  more  work  in  a  given  time,  and  produce  far  more  product,  meas- 
ured by  quantity  in  ratio  to  a  given  amount  of  labor,  than  ever  before. 
How  great  has  been  the  average  saving  in  tbe  world's  work  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  cannot  perhaps  be  accurately  stated ;  but  few 
investigators  place  it  at  less  than  forty  per  cent,  and  in  some  great 
branches  of  industry  it  has  certainly  amounted  to  seventy  or  eighty 
per  cent.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  natural,  all-sufficient,  and  non- 
disputable  cause  of  the  remarkable  decline  in  prices  under  considera- 
tion, and  also  of  its  continuance ;  and  the  only  assignable  and  proba- 
ble reason  why  the  decline  experienced  has  not  been  greater,  is  that 
decreased  cost  has  occasioned  increased  demand  and  consumption, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  has  antagonized  the  natural  tendency 
to  decline.  Here  again,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  support  of 
this  view,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  name  any  one  of  the  great  commod- 
ities that  enter  into  the  world's  commerce — iron,  steel,  copper,  cotton, 
wool,  wheat,  provisions,  leather  and  the  like — the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  which  has  not  greatly  increased  in  all  civilized  countries, 
concurrently  witli  a  decline  in  its  market  price. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  specific  price  experiences  of  certain 
commodities  may  further  help  to  an  understanding  of  this  subject. 
Probably  the  most  notable  one  is  afforded  by  the  metal  aluminium. 
In  1856  it  sold  for  $90  per  pound;  in  1887  for  $8  and  in  1889  for 
$2.  Its  present  market  price  is  about  50  cents.  "Will  any  one  pre- 
tend that  change  in  the  relative  prices  or  monetary  uses  of  gold  and 
silver  have  had  any  influence  in  occasioning  such  results?  Yet  the 
agencies  which  have  been  operative  in  the  case  of  aluminium  differ 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  those  which  have  occasioned  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  a  great  number  of  other  commodities.  Copper 
tea-kettles  which  sold  in  1860  for  $2.50  can  now  be  bought  for  75 
cents;    and  this  homely  example  illustrates  the  great  decline  which 
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has  tukcii  place  in  the  price  of  copper  since  1880,  i.e.,  from  25  cents 
to  9  to  10  cents  per  pound;  which  the  commercial  world  is  agreed 
has  been  wholly  due  to  the  extraordinary  productiveness  of  new 
American  mines  and  new  methods  of  mining  and  smelting,  and  which 
decline  one  of  the  most  influential  syndicates  ever  organized,  with 
command  of  enormous  capital,  was  utterly  unable  to  prevent. 

Consider  next  the  recent  price  experiences  of  the  four  great  com- 
modities that  either  directly,  or  in  their  manufactured  forms, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  world's  trade  and  commerce — namely  iron, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  wool.  Pig-iron  sold  for  $50  per  ton  in  1873 ;  for 
$41  in  1880;  and  as  good  a  grade  can  now  be  bought  for  $13.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  presented  to  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion in  June  last,  the  increase  of  the  world's  production  of  pig-iron 
from  1877  to  1892  was  91.6  per  cent,  and  for  the  United  States 
343  per  cent — ratios  far  greater  than  any  concurrent  increase  in  the 
iron -consuming  population ;  and  latterly  every  year  has  closed  with 
large  accumulations  of  unsold  stocks  and  a  wonderful  increase  in 
capacity  for  production.  A  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
almost  continuous  since  1885  ;  and  in  July  of  the  current  year  no  one 
of  the  world's  staple  commodities  was  so  cheap.  Concurrent  with 
and  antecedent  to  this  decline  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  stocks 
of  wheat  to  accumulate  in  an  extraordinary  degree  at  all  commercial 
centres.  For  the  year  1891,  the  world's  production  of  wheat  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  100,000,000  bushels  greater  than  ever  before; 
and  during  the  present  year  (1893)  its  visible  supply  has  been  larger 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  wheat  speculation.  Cotton 
was  worth  about  20  cents  per  pound  in  the  paper  currency  of  1873, 
but  now  sells  for  from  7  to  8^  cents.  Popular  opinion,  especially 
among  Southern  producers,  inclines  to  attribute  this  great  reduction 
in  price  to  monetary  changes,  or  to  something  that  has  happened  in 
India,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  cotton  for  many 
years  has  tended  to  exceed  the  world's  requirements.  Thus  in  the 
thirteen  years  from  1873  to  1886  the  increase  in  supply  is  believed 
to  have  been  at  least  50  per  cent;  and  in  the  two  recent  years,  1890 
and  1891,  when  the  world's  demand  for  American  cotton  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  fifteen  million  bales,  the  United  States  produced 
about  eighteen  million,  and  of  course  the  price  of  cotton  everywhere 
fell.  Can  any  one  furthermore  doubt  that  the  recent  decline  in  the 
price  of  wool  to  a  lower  yearly  average  than  has  heretofore  been  ex- 
perienced has  also  a  very  close  connection  with  the  fact,  that  in  the 
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country  affording  the  world's  largest  supply  of  wool — namely,  Aus- 
tralia— the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years?  The  supply  of  these  four  great  commodi- 
ties— iron,  wheat,  cotton,  and  wool — controls  the  cost  of  bread  and 
breadstuffs  generally,  of  all  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  of  nearly 
all  tools,  machinery,  ships,  cars,  and  buildings;  and  an  oversupply 
of  them  in  excess  of  current  demand  (and  to  a  much  less  extent  than 
has  actually  occurred)  will  materially  affect  the  market  price  of  pro- 
ducts whose  average  annual  value  cannot  be  less  than  $2,000^000,000, 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  due  to  great  reductions 
in  recent  years  in  their  cost  of  transportation  and  distribution  should 
also  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  In  the  case  of  railroad 
transportation  there  are  few  roads  in  the  United  States  which  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  not  reduced  their  rates  from  10  to  50  per 
cent.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transporting  wheat  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  which  has  taken  place  since  1870  would  alone  make  a 
difference  of  about  20  cents  a  biishel  in  its  cost  at  the  latter  point; 
while  contemporaneous  reductions  in  ocean  freights  have  further  aug- 
mented this  difference  in  the  world's  markets. 

Again,  if  the  appreciation  of  gold  has  been  the  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  prices  under  consideration,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that 
everything  for  sale,  or  exchangeable  for  money,  ought  to  have  ex- 
perienced its  influence ;  and  that  something  of  correspondence,  as  re- 
spects time  and  degree  in  resulting  price  movements,  would  have 
been  recognized.  And  this  is  exactly  what  the  advocates  of  silver 
claim  has  occurred.  Thus  in  speeches  recently  made  by  the  secre- 
tary and  representative  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia — 
Mr.  Heber  Clark — he  is  reported  as  saying  that  "  the  fact  that  prices 
of  practically  all  commodities  have  steadily  declined,  demonstrates 
that  some  one  large  force  operating  with  equal  pressure  everywhere 
and  simultaneously  must  be  thrusting  them  downward" ;  and  "  that 
fact  is  the  appreciation  of  gold."  But  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  thus 
asserted,  has  happened.  The  decline  in  prices,  although  extensive, 
has  fallen  far  short  of  embracing  all  commodities,  and  has  not  been 
manifested  simultaneously.  It  has  been  mainly  confined  to  those 
commodities  whose  production  and  distribution  have  been  cheapened 
by  new  inventions  and  discoveries.  Dividing  such  commodities  into 
classes,  it  has  been  largest  in  those  like  the  mining  and  smelting  and 
working  of  metals  in  which  new  discoveries  and  inventions  have  been 
most  numerous  and  successful.     On  the  other  hand,  all  that  class  of 
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products  which  are  exclusively  or  largely  the  result  of  handicrafts ; 
which  are  not  capable  of  rapid  multiplication,  or  do  not  admit  of  in- 
creased economy  in  production,  have  as  a  rule  exhibited  no  tendency 
to  decline  in  price,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

And  then  in  respect  to  the  one  thing  that  is  everywhere  purchased 
and  sold  for  money  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  namely,  labor, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  its  price  measured  in  gold  has  increased 
in  a  marked  degree  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Had  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in- 
creased during  this  period,  a  given  amount  would  have  bought  more 
labor  and  a  fall  in  wages  would  have  been  inevitable.  And  if  wages 
under  such  circumstances  have  risen,  the  cheapening  of  commodities 
could  not  have  been  due  to  a  scarcity  of  gold.  Measured  by  the 
price  of  labor,  therefore,  gold  has  unquestionably  depreciated;  and 
can  anybody  suggest  a  better  measure  for  testing  the  issue? 

There  is,  furthermore,  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  there 
has  been  anything  like  a  simultaneous  decline  in  prices  due  to  the 
appreciation  of  gold;  and  no  one  can  name  any  two  commodities 
whose  price  experiences  during  the  period  of  decline  have  harmon- 
ized either  in  respect  to  time  or  degree.  The  prices  of  some  staple 
•commodities  fell  rapidly  after  the  alleged  demonetization  of  silver  in 
1873;  while  the  prices  of  others,  although  subjected  to  the  same 
gold-scarcity  influence,  exhibited  for  a  long  time  comparatively  little 
or  no  disturbance ;  and  such  results  are  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  from,  and  can  be  explained  by,  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  vary  constantly  with  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  illustrations  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  price  experiences  of  hogs,  which  fluctuate  more 
rapidly  and  extremely  than  those  of  almost  any  other  product  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  supply  and  price  of  corn. 
If  the  corn  crop  is  large  and  its  price  low,  the  supply  of  hogs  in- 
creases, and  their  price  rapidly  declines.  If  the  crop  is  short  and 
corn  is  high,  the  price  of  hogs  rapidly  increases.  Thus  in  1860, 
the  average  price  per  hog  in  Chicago  was  $4.45;  in  1870  it  was  $7; 
in  1880  it  went  back  to  $4.58,  and  in  the  early  months  of  1893  it 
was  $6.41.  And  yet  in  view  of  all  this  evidence,  which  might  be 
greatly  amplified,  the  number  of  persons,  who  far  from  regarding 
themselves  as  "  cranks"  and  fanatics,  persistently  attribute  all  the 
various  and  enormous  fluctuations  in  prices  since  1873  to  an  appre- 
ciation and  scarcity  of  gold,  is  still  very  considerable. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  this  reasoning  by  assert- 
ing that  prices  in  countries  like  India,  which  have  maintained  the 
silver  standard,  have  remained  unchanged.  Such  a  statement  has 
something  of  plausibility,  but  nothing  of  truth.  The  commodities 
which  have  notably  declined  in  price  are  those  of  highly  civilized 
countries,  the  production  of  which  has  been  greatly  modified  by  new 
conditions  or  processes.  They  are  largely  machinery -products.  The 
products  of  the  half-civilized,  monometallic  silver  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  mainly  the  results  of  handicrafts,  which  have  not 
changed.  Such  countries  invent  nothing,  take  out  no  patents,  and 
rarely  use  modern  machinery  except  so  far  as  it  is  forced  upon  them 
by  alien  people.  That  all  the  prices  of  such  countries  have  not 
changed,  is  untrue.  So  far  as  the  influences  which  have  affected 
prices  in  the  highly  civilized  countries  have  extended  to  countries  of 
lower  civilization  the  results  have  been  the  same.  Testimony  was 
given  to  the  recent  British  Commission  on  Indian  currency,  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  half  of  the  silver  prices  of  commodities 
in  India  have  risen,  and  the  other  half  fallen.  Wheat  has  increased 
in  price  in  India  because  railways,  steamers  and  the  Suez  Canal  have 
enabled  it  to  enter  markets  which  twenty  years  ago  were  absolutely 
closed  to  it.  Cotton  has  fallen  in  India,  because  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  this  commodity  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  excessive  pro- 
duction, has  controlled  the  price  of  the  world.  Eice  is  a  monopoly 
for  India,  the  same  as  corn  is  to  the  United  States,  and  its  price  has 
fluctuated  since  1870-75,  according  to  its  annual  crop  supply,  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent.  Indian  opium  has  greatly  declined  in  price 
because  the  Chinese  are  growing  their  own  supply.  The  gold  price 
of  India  (Ceylon)  tea  rose  steadily  between  1880  and  1885,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  decline,  by  reason  of  a  recent  enormous  increase 
(66,000,000  lbs.)  in  its  annual  product.  The  average  price  of  hides 
(cow)  in  India  declined  between  1887  and  1892  in  the  ratio  of  87  to 
66.  Three  India  products  of  minor  importance — saltpetre,  shellac, 
and  raw  silk — have  also  fallen  in  price  since  1875,  while  linseed,  jute, 
and  gunny  bags  have  risen.  Another  fact  of  interest  brought  out  by 
the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry  is,  that  while  the  export  trade  of 
silver- rupee -using  countries — as  India,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius — shows 
but  a  slight  increase  or  an  actual  decline  in  recent  years,  the  gold-stand- 
ard countries  to  be  compared  with  India  show  a  very  great  increase. 

Has  the  Decline  in  Prices  been  a  Calamity?  By  the  so- 
called  friends  of  silver,  and  by  many  "  bi-metallists, "  the  fall  of  prices 
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is  generally  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  government  to  counteract  by  some  form  of  currency  inflation ;  and 
by  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  a  resulting  increase  in 
prices  is  promised,  as  a  certain  sequence  of  the  adoption  of  their  policy. 
An  analysis  of  the  elements  involved  in  this  problem  will  not  be  con- 
firmatory of  any  such  conclusions.  A  decline  in  prices  by  reason  of 
an  impairment  of  the  ability  of  the  people  of  any  country  to  purchase 
and  consume,  through  poverty  or  pestilence;  or  by  reason  of  the  mis- 
application of  labor  and  capital,  i.e.,  waste,  or  production  in  excess 
of  any  current  demand;  or  from  speculative  influences,  or  the  use  of 
poor  and  costly  media  of  exchange,  whether  such  media  take  the  form 
of  poor  roads,  poor  wagons-'  poor  railroad  cars,  poor  ships,  or  from 
poor  or  bad  money,  is  certainly  an  evil.  But  a  decline  in  prices 
caused  by  greater  economy  and  effectiveness  in  manufacture  and 
greater  skill  and  economy  in  distribution,  in  place  of  being  a  calamity 
is  a  blessing  and  a  benefit  to  all  mankind.  The  first  and  great  object 
of  what  is  termed  civilization  is  to  increase  the  abundance  of  things 
material ;  to  give  to  the  masses  a  greater  control  and  use  of  the  es- 
sentials of  living  and  comfort  with  a  decreased  effort  of  labor,  or  ex- 
penditure of  capital ;  and  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  attainment  of  these  results  is 
effected.  If  the  recent  great  decline  in  prices  has  been  mainly  due, 
as  it  certainly  has  been,  to  a  greater  knowledge,  control,  and  use  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  do  tke  advocates  of  and  believers  in  clearness  imagine 
that  they  can  arrest  or  reverse  the  influences  that  have  worked  and 
are  going  to  continue  to  work  for  cheapness  in  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion and  supply  of  the  world's  commodities,  by  any  enlarged  use  of 
silver  as  money?  The  effect  would  be  as  impotent  as  the  reported 
attempt  of  Mrs.  Partington  to  push  back  the  swelling  tides  of  the 
Atlantic  with  her  mop;  and  as  regards  temporary  results,  if  the 
growers  of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  the  producers  of  iron,  or  copper  or 
any  other  commodity  offer  in  the  world's  market  a  supply  of  their 
products  greater  than  is  needed  for  current  consumption,  it  will  be 
the  price  that  the  surplus  not  needed  will  command,  that  will  deter- 

'  The  cost  of  transporting  wheat  one  hundred  miles  by  wagons  drawn  by 
horses  over  good  ordinary  roads  is  in  general  equal  to  its  market  value  at  its 
initial  point  of  movement.  The  sphere  of  the  consumption  of  wheat  by  the 
masses  by  reason  of  its  increased  cost  of  supply  under  such  imperfect  media  of 
transport  must  be,  therefore,  very  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  through  a  present 
better  medium  of  exchange — the  railroad — wheat  can  now  be  moved  from  a 
producer  to  the  consumer  for  less  than  a  half-a-cent  a  ton  per  mile. 
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mine  the  price  of  the  whole.  There  will  be  no  help  for  them  except 
through  increased  consumption  by  reason  of  decreased  cost ;  and  de- 
creased cost  will  certainly  not  be  attained  through  the  use  of  imper- 
fect money,  any  more  than  by  the  use  of  imperfect  railroads,  or  ships. 

Discrimination  against  Silver.  It  is  claimed  that  there  has 
been  an  arbitrary  discrimination  against  silver  which  has  impaired  its 
value,  or  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  money.  Undoubtedly 
there  has  been  such  a  discrimination,  but  it  has  not  been  of  the  na- 
ture popularly  supposed.  The  only  discrimination  against  silver, 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  been  the  direct  outcome  of  the  progress  of 
civilization;  the  essential  element  of  which  is,  intelligent  and  quick 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  new  and  more  efficient 
instrumentalities,  and  against  the  continued  use  of  such  as  have  be- 
come obsolete  and  less  efficient ;  the  discrimination  which  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  substitution  of  locomotives  and  cars  in  place  of 
stage-coaches,  steamers  in  place  of  sailing-ships,  steel  in  place  of  iron, 
gas  in  place  of  oil,  electricity  in  place  of  gas,  breech -loading  guns  in 
place  of  flint-lock  muskets ;  and  is  now  favoring  in  certain  countries 
the  substitution  of  gold  in  place  of  silver  for  monetary  purposes. 
The  progress  of  civilization  in  the  case  of  nations — like  China — that 
are  reluctant  or  refuse  to  make  such  discriminations,  is  slow  or  stag- 
nant; but  nations  which  are  quick  to  recognize  their  importance  and 
adopt  them  lead  the  van  of  civilization. 

The  Fallacious  Theory  of  Conspiracy.  On  no  one  point  has 
there  been  a  greater  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  advocates  of  free 
coinage,  than  that  the  so-called  demonetization  and  disuse  of  silver 
have  been  due  to  wholly  artificial  and  unworthy  influences;  in  fact  to 
a  conspiracy,  in  which  prominent  men  in  all  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  have  participated,  and  which  specially  individualized  itself 
in  the  United  States  in  the  person  of  one  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  a  German 
gentleman,  who  it  is  asserted  visited  this  country  in  1873  as  the 
agent  of  foreign  bankers  and  with  a  fund  of  $500,000  corrupted  Con- 
gress, and  so  induced  an  enactment  demonetizing  silver.  Was  there 
ever  a  claim  more  absurd  or  irrational?  If  there  was  a  conspiracy 
of  all  nations,  who  were  its  individual  participants  and  organizers? 
Where  and  when  did  they  ever  meet?  What  did  they  ever  do? 
Who  passed  round  and  signed  the  subscription  to  the  corruption 
fund?  On  all  these  topics  history  and  the  press  are  absolutely  dumb. 
As  regards  the  American  part  of  this  matter,  it  had  two  and  only 
two  elements  of  truth.     There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Seyd,  and 
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he  was  in  this  country  in  1872 ;  but  he  was  not  a  "  gold-bug,"  but  a 
friend  of  silver ;  and  wrote  a  letter,  to  a  leading  member  of  Congress, 
(Hon.  Samuel  Hooper)  protesting  against  the  coinage  act  of  1873, 
which  is  claimed  to  have  demonetized  silver  in  the  United  States. 
Do  the  men  who  prefer  this  charge  of  corruption  against  Congress 
think  of  the  libel  they  thereby  prefer  against  American  representative 
men  and  institutions?  If  $500,000  bought  Congress  in  1872-73,  then 
the  inference  is  warranted  that  such  senators  as  Bayard,  Thurman, 
Sumner,  Conkling  and  Edmunds,  and  such  representatives  as  Blaine, 
Garfield,  Allison,  Dawes  and  S.  S.  Cox,  got  a  part  of  it;  for  the  legis- 
lation in  question  could  never  have  happened  without  their  co-opera- 
tion and  consent. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  value  and 
USE  OF  SILVER  was  undoubtedly  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  the  money 
metal  suited  to  the  conditions  of  high  civilization.  It  is  a  principle 
generally  overlooked  by  economists  and  students  of  finance,  and  one 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  alluded  to  in  recent  discussions 
about  silver,  that  the  kind  of  money  a  country  will  have  and  use  de- 
pends upon  and  will  vary  with  the  value  of  its  transactions,  the  price 
of  its  labor,  and  the  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  its  exchanges ;  and  that 
when  the  people  of  any  country  have  once  found  out  what  metal  or 
other  instrumentality  is  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  that  metal  or  other 
instrumentality  they  will  employ ;  and  statute  law  can  do  little  more 
than  recognize  and  confirm  the  fact.  Thus  in  China  and  its  dependen- 
cies, including  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  the 
government  provides  only  one  form  of  money,  namely :  a  coarse,  heavy 
disc,  composed  mainly  of  copper,  and  known  to  foreigners  by  the 
name  of  "  cash. "  It  is  made  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  for 
convenience  of  stringing  in  tens,  or  its  decimals,  and  has  a  commodity 
value  of  about  an  American  cent.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself.  How  can  so  intelligent  people  as  the  Chinese  use  a  coin  so 
heavy  and  of  such  trifling  value  in  making  their  exchanges?  The 
answer  is  very  simple,  and  illustrates  the  wisdom,  and  not  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  government  of  China.  The  wages  of  manual  labor  in 
China  do  not  in  general  exceed  15  or  20  cents  per  day;  and  the  wage 
recipient  obviously  requires  that  his  daily  earnings  when  paid  in 
money,  shall  be  capable  of  ready  division  into  many  multiples  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  the  many  necessities  of  himself  or  his  fam- 
ily— two  cash,  for  example,  for  rice,  two  for  fuel,  three  for  fish, 
five  for  cloth  or  rent,  etc.,  etc.     The  equivalent  of  a  day's  wages  at 
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20  cents  in  gold  would  be  too  small  to  be  conveniently  handled.  The 
inconvenience  of  silver,  to  people  with  coarse  fingers  and  no  pockets, 
would  be  almost  as  great,  as  the  sum  necessary  to  buy  a  pound  of 
rice  and  purchase  a  chopstick  to  eat  it  with,  would  be  represented  by 
a  piece  of  silver  (at  its  former  value)  no  larger  in  circumference  than 
the  flat  surface  of  a  small  split  pea.  But  with  the  bulky,  heavy  cash, 
with  coarse  insignia  on  its  surface  indicating  its  genuineness,  the 
Chinese  laborer  has  no  difficulty  in  making  his  money  exchanges; 
and  no  international  influences  will  persuade  him  to  use  anything 
else  for  money.  Small,  moreover,  as  is  the  commodity  value  of  his 
single  coin,  the  Chinese  government  has  learned  through  hard  experi- 
ence to  be  very  careful  that  it  shall  not  be  impaired  in  value  by 
over-issue,  or  supply  in  excess  of  popular  demand,  or  by  debasement. 
In  countries  of  higher  civilization,  embracing  another  third  of  the 
world's  population — like  India,  Turkey,  Persia,  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  large  part  of  South  America — but  also  of  comparatively 
low  prices  and  wages,  and  of  limited  exchanges  (and  these  last  mainly 
domestic  or  internal)  silver  naturally  takes  the  place  of  copper  to  a 
large  extent '  as  the  medium  of  exchange  and  standard  of  value ;  and 
these  industrial  conditions  will  prevent  them  from  using  any  other 
form  of  money  for  a  long  future.  Two  thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  world  have  therefore  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  gold  as  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  of  the  highest  civilization,  with  high 
prices  and  wages,  rapid  financial  transactions  and  extensive  inter- 
national commercial  relations,  the  natural  tendencies  favor  the  more 
extensive  use  of  gold  for  money,  without  at  the  same  time  displacing 
from  their  legitimate  monetary  spheres  either  copper  or  silver.  In 
short  by  a  process  of  evolution,  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  any  oc- 
curring in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  gold  has  come  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  demanded  as  never  before  in  such  countries  as  the  best 
instrumentality  for  measuring  values  and  effecting  exchanges.  It  has 
become,  in  the  first  place,  the  money  of  account  in  the  commercial 
world  and  of  all  international  trade.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  national  defence ;  and  the  great  military  na- 
tions of  the  world,  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  full  supply  of  the  most 
valuable  coin,  that  is  always  purchasable  and  salable  without  dis- 
count in  other  countries,  is  more  necessary  than  a  full  supply  of  arms, 
ships,  and  forts,  are  putting  no  other  form  of  money  into  their  mili- 

'  "  Millions  of  the  natives  of  India  never  touch  a  coin  ;  never  see  one  of  any 
kind."    Report  of  evidence,  British  Commission  on  Indian  coinage,  p.  117. 
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tary  chests.  In  respect  to  portability,  convenience  for  use,  adapta- 
tion to  domestic  and  foreign  business  alike,  the  balance  of  advantage 
for  all  transactions  above  $20  is  also  largely  on  the  side  of  gold  con- 
sidered as  a  medium  of  exchange;  as  will  be  evident  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  required,  even  before  its  depreciation,  sixteen  times 
more  time  to  count  silver  in  any  considerable  quantity  than  an  equal 
value  of  gold;  sixteen  times  more  strength  to  handle  it;  sixteen 
times  more  packages,  or  capacity  to  hold  it ;  and  sixteen  times  more 
expense  to  transport  it.  Even  before  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sil- 
ver, the  weight  of  a  hundred  dollars  was  five  and  a  half  pounds ;  and 
for  every  thousand  dollars  that  a  man  was  paid  in  silver,  a  wheel- 
barrow was  necessary  if  he  proposed  to  remove  it. 

It  was  these  and  other  like  considerations  operating  upon  thought- 
ful minds  in  the  leading  civilized  countries  that  initiated  a  movement 
against  the  use  of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  years  before  it  had  ex- 
perienced any  notable  decline  in  value  or  had  been  subjected  to  any- 
thing worthy  of  being  characterized  as  demonetization.  Thus,  it  was 
a  recognition  of  a  public  unwillingness  to  accept  silver  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  that  prompted  five  States  of  Europe — France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Greece — to  unite  in  1865  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Latin  Union, "  for  the  purpose  of  antagonizing,  by  concerted 
action,  this  tendency;  which  it  attempted  to  do  by  adopting  a  uni- 
form coinage,  lowering  the  fineness  (value)  of  all  silver  coins  of  two 
francs  or  less,  and  so  making  them  subsidiary,  or  token  currency; 
and  limiting  their  legal-tender  ability.  It  was  expected  that  these 
coins  being  thus  rendered  non- exportable  as  bullion,  would  be 
retained  in  circulation,  and  by  displacing  gold  would  occasion  an  in- 
creased demand  and  use  for  silver.  These  anticipations  were  not 
realized;  but  on  the  contrary  the  amount  of  silver  offered  for  coinage 
increased  so  enormously  (at  the  French  mint  from  5,000,000  francs' 
worth  in  1871-72  to  150,000,000  worth  in  1873),  that  the  Latin 
Union  hurriedly  limited  in  this  latter  year  the  coinage  of  silver  for 
all  the  countries  concerned,  to  120,000,000  francs  ($24,000,000)  per 
year;  which  was  virtually  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard.  And  it  is  to  be  further  noted  that  in  1876,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  France  closed  the  doors  of  their  mints  to  silver  and 
have  not  since  reopened  them. 

Again,  the  specific  reasons  assigned  by  Germany,  speaking  through 
her  Minister  of  Finance  in  1871,  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
and  the  discontinuance  of  silver  coinage  were  "  the  inconvenience  of 
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silver  couis"  as  instrumentalities  for  trade,  and  a  conviction  that  a 
silver  standard  could  not  be  maintained.  And  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Germany's  great  statesman — Prince  Bismarck — in  con- 
structing the  new  German  Empire,  clearly  saw,  with  the  eighty  years' 
experience  of  England  before  him,  that  if  he  would  make  it  great 
commercially,  as  well  as  great  from  its  military  resources,  he  must 
give  to  it  that  unit  of  value  in  exchange  which  is  recognized  by  all 
nations  as  most  stable,  and  a  coinage  that  would  be  accepted  in  in- 
ternational trade,  and  would  not  be  melted  down  as  soon  as4t  reached 
the  frontier.  Now  the  significance  of  these  facts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  demonstration  (often  overlooked)  which  they  afford,  of  the  an- 
tagonism to  the  use  of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  and  its  consequent 
tendency  to  decline  in  value,  which  prevailed  in  countries  of  high 
civilization  anterior  to  any  great  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of 
silver;  the  world's  annual  production  of  silver  remaining  almost  sta- 
tionary, or  declining  during  the  years  1866-76.  After  this  latter 
date,  the  previous  tendency  to  displacement  and  decline  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  may  be  properly  termed  the  natural  law  of  selection, 
was  intensified  by  an  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  product  of 
silver;  which  has  more  than  doubled  within  twenty  years;  has  in- 
creased more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  ten  years,  and  is  at  least  sixteen  per 
cent  greater  than  it  was  the  year  before  the  Sherman  law  was  enacted ; 
— the  same  being  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  new  and  readily  accessi- 
ble mines  and  of  new  and  cheap  processes  of  mining  and  smelting  ores 
of  silver.  The  experience  of  the  United  States  on  this  point  is  also 
most  instructive.  Thus  after  having  coined  from  1878,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  416,412,835  silver  dollars,  the  Government  was  able  to 
report  at  the  latter  date,  only  61,672,455  in  circulation;  and  350,- 
000,000  untouched  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  accept  silver  in  change 
for  paper,  in  other  than  coins  of  small  weight,  in  making  their  retail 
purchases,  is  also  very  noticeable.  In  California  even  gamblers  re- 
fuse to  take  silver  for  poker  "  chips. "  The  British  Commission  on  In- 
dian currency  brought  out  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  issue  of  "  five 
rupee  paper"  and  other  notes  by  local  banks  in  India  has  within  a 
comparatively  recent  time  "  disestablished  an  immense  amount  of  sil- 
ver" in  that  country.  Thus  twenty  years  ago  "  wagon-loads  of  silver 
used  to  go  up  to  the  cotton  and  other  districts  of  India,  to  pay  for 
cotton  and  other  produce.  Now  the  owner  of  the  cotton  goes  to  the 
merchant,  and  instead  of  taking  payment  in  silver,  which  would  be 
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an  inconvenience,  he  takes  payment  in  notes,  or  in  a  check  on  the 
bank,  and  silver  is  not  required."  If  any  one  supposes  that  in  this 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  these  natural  results  and  tenden- 
cies can  be  arrested  by  artificial  agencies ;  or  that  the  former  parity 
of  silver  and  gold  can  be  re-established  and  maintained  by  statute  enact- 
ments, he  is  bound  to  be  disappointed.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  practically  France  and  Belgium,  have  adopted  the  single 
gold  standard.  The  dominant  forces  of  the  world's  industries  have 
made  such  action  on  the  part  of  these  several  nations  virtually  com- 
pulsory; and  if  the  United  States  proposes  to  be  a  commercial  nation 
of  the  first  class,  it  has  got  to  fall  into  line  with  its  powerful  com- 
mercial competitors. 

The  Fallacy  of  New  Coinage  Eatios.  An  idea  which  has 
found  much  favor  is,  that  a  solution  of  the  silver  problem  can  be  found 
by  changing  the  existing  coinage  ratio  of  gold  and  silver,  now  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  putting  into  the  silver  dollar  enough  additional  silver 
at  market  value  to  make  it  equal  in  value  to  a  gold  dollar' ;  and  that 
other  nations  should  do  the  same  with  their  standard  silver  coinage. 
The  idea  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view  is  entirely  practical;  but 
from  every  other  point  of  view  is  entirely  unpractical.  Its  advocates 
not  only  entirely  ignore  the  influences  that  have  greatly  prejudiced  the 
great  commercial  nations  against  the  use  of  silver  as  a  money  metal 
by  reason  of  its  inconvenience  as  an  instrumentality  for  trade ;  but 
they  propose  to  increase  and  strengthen  this  prejudice  by  greatly 
augmenting  the  size,  the  weight,  and  the  bulkiness  of  all  silver  coin- 
age that  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  token  currency.  But  suppose  the 
nations  should  agree  in  establishing  a  common  coinage  ratio  between 
the  two  metals,  as  20,  24,  or  28  to  1 ;  what  reason  is  there  to  believe 
that  such  ratio  can  be  maintained?  Who  knows  what  the  gold  value 
of  silver  is  at  the  present  time?  Who  knows  what  it  is  going  to  be? 
Who  knows  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  mined  at  a  profit  under  lousiness 
conditions  and  without  government  interferences?  All  the  evidence 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  application  of  new  methods  to  the  working  of 
known  deposits  of  silver — especially  in  Mexico  and  South  America 
— will  greatly  increase  its  production  at  no  distant  day  and  reduce  its 
worth  to  no  more  than  one -third  of  the  value  on  which  its  coinage 
parity  with  gold  was  maintained  for  a  hundred  years.  Silver  was 
worth  69j^d  per  ounce  on  the  London  market  in  1870;  48^d  in 
1885,  has  touched  30d  the  present  year,  and  a  quotation  of  25d  to 
20d  is  predicted.     It  would  seem  to  require  no  argument  to  prove 
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that  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  an  international  coinage 
ratio  of  gold  and  silver  must  depend  on  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  parity,  or  constant  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 
Unless  this  can  be  effected,  no  permanent  international  agreement  is 
possible;  and  the  cause  of  silver  and  of  bimetallism,  or  the  legalized 
use  of  the  two  metals  as  money  at  a  prescribed  ratio,  is  lost.  But 
the  relative  value  of  "gold  and  silver,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other 
commodities,  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  regulated,  parity  between  the  two  metals  cannot  be 
maintained.  If  silver,  for  example,  should  by  reason  of  increased 
production  decline  in  value  after  a  common  ratio  had  been  established, 
its  coinage  would  at  once  become  fiat  money,  and  the  mercantile 
world  would  not  accept  it  as  money  further  than  was  made  obligatory 
by  its  legal  tender  quality  for  the  payment  of  debts.  Suppose  a  ratio 
of  1  to  24  were  adopted,  which  assumes  86  cents  as  the  equivalent 
value  of  silver.  If  silver  should  then  be  advanced  by  even  so  little 
as  a  cent  beyond  that  figure,  its  coinage  would  cease,  because  it  would 
be  worth  more  as  bullion  than  as  coin.  Furthermore,  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  international  coinage  parity  between  the  two  metals,  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  their  demand  and  supply  for  coinage  should  be 
relatively  equal  at  the  time  a  common  ratio  is  agreed  upon.  It  must 
be  kept  equal ;  or  in  other  words  all  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
not  only  agree  in  advance  that  they  will  not  demand  or  supply  silver 
for  any  other  purposes  in  any  other  ratio,  but  they  must  give  security 
that  they  will  keep  their  agreement;  and  this  they  will  never  do.  In 
short,  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  for  maintaining  the  price  of 
any  commodity,  be  it  gold  or  silver,  wheat  or  iron,  is  that  its  over- 
production, or  production  in  excess  of  demand,  should  be  prevented. 
And  it  is  only  by  the  constant  recognition  and  unvarying  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  that  France  has  been  enabled  to  sustain  the  value 
of  the  large  amount  of  silver  which  she  coined  before  the  closing  of 
her  mint  to  silver  in  1876;  z.e. ,  by  resolutely  controlling  and  limit- 
ing the  supply  of  silver  money  to  her  people. 

Finally,  the  enormous  cost  of  recoining  the  great  mass  of  coined 
silver  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  alone  with  an  increased  ratio 
of  silver,  even  though  that  ratio  be  as  low  as  20  to  1,  with  its  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  increased  debt  or  taxes — estimated  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  at  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars — is  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  utter  absurdity  and  impracticability  of. the 
proposed  remedy  of  new  coinage  ratios.      The  United  States  might 
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probably  be  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  such  recoinage,  but  the 
financial  condition  of  no  other  nation  in  the  world  would  warrant 
their  even  considering  it. 

The  Fallacy  of  a  Cheap  Money.  The  advocates  of  the  ex- 
tended use  of  silver  as  currency,  plant  themselves  also  on  what  they 
regard  as  a  fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
cheap  money.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  commodity  money  (and  all 
true  money  is  a  commodity),  be  it  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  cattle,  or 
cabbages,  can  be  relatively  cheaper  than  another  kind.  The  value  of 
each  (if  not  a  token  or  representative  currency,  and  minting  is  free) 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  labor  embodied  in  it,  or  that  will  be 
required  to  purchase  it ;  and  no  legislation  can  give  it  any  other  value. 
If  statute  could  make  one  metal  or  other  commodity  equal  in  value 
to  another,  the  State  that  first  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity 
would  acquire  boundless  riches,  and  the  dream  of  the  alchemists  would 
be  realized.  If  it  requires  $500,000,000  to  supply  an  exclusively 
gold  currency  for  the  United  States,  and  silver  is  depreciated  to  fifty 
per  cent  in  value  in  comparison  with  gold,  it  will  require  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  silver  to  perform  the  same  money  work  as  gold;  and 
it  will  require  the  same  amount  of  commodities,  or  embodied  labor 
■  to  buy  the  exclusively  gold  currency  that  it  will  to  buy  the  exclu- 
sively silver  currency.  A  man  who  advocates  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cheap  money,  means,  if  he  has 
any  clear  idea  of  what  he  is  talking  about,  a  depreciated  dollar; 
which  if  left  without  any  provision  for  redemption  in  gold,  would 
be  worth  just  what  the  bullion  contained  in  it  would  buy  in  the 
open  market ;  but  which  invested  with  legal  tender  ability  becomes 
an  instrument  of  rascality  for  the  scaling  of  all  obligations  of  in- 
debtedness, wages,  bonds,  savings-bank  deposits,  insurances,  trust 
payments,  pensions,  and  the  like.  A  person  contracting  to  perform 
work  for  a  given  number  of  dollars — especially  the  day  laborer — 
wants  and  is  entitled  to  have  the  dearest  dollar  that  the  market  af- 
fords ;  and  any  other  kind  of  dollar  means  full  work  for  less  wages. 

The  Gold  Scakcity  Fallacy.  A  remaining  argument  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,^or  for  legislation  for  its  increased  use,  is  the  as- 
sertion continually  made  with  all  confidence,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
gold  in  the  world  to  effect  its  exchanges,  and  that  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  a  single  gold  standard  would  exclude  the  use  of 
silver  as  currency,  abolish  half  the  present  money  of  the  world,  and 
produce  tremendous  and  widespread  disturbances  in  prices  and  busi- 
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ness.  If  these  assertions  are  true,  the  silver  problem  becomes  in- 
vested with  philanthropic  interest,  and  the  advocates  of  free  coinage 
virtually  call  upon  the  United  States  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  generally.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  at  the 
outset  the  extent  of  the  field  open  to  such  service.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  globe  use  only  copper  for  money,  or 
trade  by  barter,  and  cannot  by  any  international  influence  be  induced 
to  do  otherwise.  To  another  third,  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  silver 
as  a  money  metal  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  their  condition*  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  will  so  continue  to  use  it,  and  in  increasing 
quantity,  for  a  long  future.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, a  large  proportion — i.e.,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Eussia, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Mexico,  South  America  and  the  like 
— could  not  by  reason  of  their  economic  condition  use  gold  to  any  great 
extent  as  money,  even  if  an  abundant  supply  of  it  was  to  them  avail- 
able. All  of  the  nations  of  the  latter  class  use  a  great  amount  of  silver 
for  their  subsidiary  coinage,  because  they  cannot  use  gold  or  any 
other  instrumentality  to  equal  advantage;  the  United  States  alone 
carrying  at  the  present  time  over  $77,000,000  worth  of  such  coined 
silver.  The  claim  that  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  of  value  by 
the  United  States  would  be  the  "  destruction  of  silver"  as  a  coinage 
metal,  is  therefore  simply  concrete  nonsense,  the  offspring  of  pro- 
found ignorance  or  charlatanry ;  and  the  problem  of  the  scarcity  of 
gold  is  accordingly  of  moment,  not  to  the  whole  population  of  the  world, 
but  to  only  a  very  small  part  of  it;  to  the  people  of  the  few  great  com- 
mercial countries.  And  the  immediate  question  of  interest  is  exclu- 
sively to  them,  is  there,  or  is  there  likely  to  be  any  scarcity?  Senator 
Stewart  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  annual  "  output"  of  gold  is  now 
consumed  in  the  arts ;  and  that  "  my  investigations  teach  me  that  it  is 
impossible  to  increase  the  supply. "  That  the  annual  consumption  of 
gold  in  the  arts  is  very  great  cannot  be  questioned.  But  if  it  is 
sufficient  to  absorb  its  total  annual  output,  how  happens  it  that  the 
average  annual  gold  coinage  of  the  world  for  the  three  years  from 
1889-91,  less  recoinage,  is  believed  to  have  been  about  $120,000,000, 
or  three  per  cent  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold  in 
1891  ? — an  increase  greater  than  the  concurrent  increase  of  the  world's 
population,  or  of  the  population  of  any  or  all  the  gold-using  countries. 
The  world's  annual  product  of  gold  consequent  on  the  exhaustion  of 
the  California  and  Australian  mines  largely  diminished;  but- there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  trade  of  the  world  was  diminished  or 
11 
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obstructed  in  consequence.  On  the  contrary  it  went  on  increasing  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  The  an- 
nual gold  product  of  the  world  is  at  present  not  diminishing,  but 
increasing.  The  average  yearly  product  for  the  fifteen  years,  1873- 
87,  was  $103,925,000;  but  for  the  five  years  1887-91  it  was  $119,- 
638,000,  and  for  1892  was  $130,816,000;  a  figure  exceeded  by  only 
five  years  in  the  world's  prior  experience;  and  recent  discoveries  in 
South  Africa,  and  new  methods  for  profitably  extracting  gold  from 
its  combinations  with  sulphur,  promise  a  continued  large  increase. 

Again,  assuming  that  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  gold,  such  diminution  has  been  far  more  than  sup- 
plemented and  made  good  by  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money, 
which  the  increased  facilities  for  doing  business  have  permitted  and 
effected.  In  fact  the  tendency  in  all  highly  civilized  countries  is  to 
do  away  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  actual  use  of  any  kind  of 
money — especially  gold — and  few  who  discuss  the  silver  question 
realize  the  extent  to  which  it  has  carried  out.  Thus  in  England  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  coin  is  used  in  settling  n-p  the  accounts  of  banks 
and  bankers.  In  1881,  investigations  instituted  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  showed  that  of  all  the  receipts  of  1,966  na- 
tional banks  in  one  and  the  same  day,  95  per  cent  were  made  up  of 
forms  of  credit,  exclusive  of  circulating  notes,  and  at  all  the  banks  the 
proportion  of  gold  coin  to  the  whole  receipts  was  only  .65  of  one  per 
cent.  An  analysis  of  the  international  trade  of  the  United  States — 
exports  and  imports — which  is  conducted  on  a  gold  basis  exclusivel}^, 
furnishes  the  following  instructive  results.  During  the  years  from 
1864-73,  one  dollar  in  gold  was  sufiicient  for  the  transaction  of 
$13.91  worth  of  foreign  trade;  but  from  1883  to  1892  one  dollar 
represented  $31.83  worth.  In  short,  as  civilization  has  increased, 
and  as  new,  quicker,  and  cheaper  means  for  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  commodities  have  been  invented  and  adopted,  the  function  of 
gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange — the  one  that  necessitates  a  large  and 
increasing  supply  and  entails  the  greatest  wear  and  loss — is  rapidly 
diminishing  in  importance ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  function  of 
gold  as  a  measure,  or  verifier  of  values,  by  reason  of  its  exemption 
from  value  fluctuations  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  product  of 
labor,  is  becoming  of  greater  and  greater  importance,  and  more  espe- 
cially since  silver  has  become  uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  value. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  further  illustration  let  it  be  assumed,  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  gold  to  supply  even  the  wants  of  the 
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small  number  of  biglily  civilized  and  commercial  nations  that  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  use  in  preference  to  silver,  and  therefore 
any  attempt  to  effect  innovations  in  existing  monetary  conditions 
would  be  impolitic,  because  likely  to  be  generally  injurious.  But 
this  argument  would  have  no  weight  if  the  question  at  issue  involved 
the  disuse  of  any  tool,  or  instrumentality  other  than  gold,  in  order 
that  something  better  might  be  substituted.  What  would  be  thought 
if  the  directors  of  a  great  American  railroad  corporation  should  de- 
cline to  substitute  a  better  form  of  locomotive  in  place  of  those  for- 
merly used,  because  China  or  Turkey  could  not  afford  to  do  it? 

Under  the  assumed  conditions  of  gold  scarcity,  nothing  would  be 
more  certain  than  that  each  nation  would  quickly  discard  any  phil- 
anthropic views  and  adopt  the  policy  which  seemed  most  advanta- 
geous to  its  own  interests;  and  in  pursuance  of  such  a  policy,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  warranted  in  saying,  "  If  there 
is  not  gold  enough  for  all,  there  is  enough  for  us;  and  in  virtue  of 
being  the  largest  and  best  source  of  supply  of  the  commodities  that 
the  world  most  needs — cotton,  wheat,  provisions,  petroleum,  and  the 
like — we  can  command  it  in  competition  with  all  other  nations."  If 
there  were  not  gold  enough  for  all,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  if  it  alone  of  all  nations 
were  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  and  base  all  its  currency,  of 
every  name  and  form,  upon  it  as  the  one  unit  and  final  measure  of 
value?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  would  aug- 
ment in  an  equal  degree  the  prosperity,  business,  and  wealth  of  the 
country ;  for  it  would  become  the  centre  of  the  exchanges  and  trade 
of  the  world.  If  there  were  two  stores  in  a  town,  each  dealing  in 
the  same  desirable  commodities,  and  if  in  respect  to  one,  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  how  many  ounces  the  merchant 
in  charge  would  give  in  a  pound,  or  inches  in  a  yard,  or  gills  in  a 
gallon,  and  full  confidence  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  goods 
would  be  always  bought  and  sold  by  full,  just,  and  unvarying  stand- 
ards of  weight,  length,  and  capacity,  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  which 
store  the  community  would  resort  to  for  trade? 

When  the  silver  question  is  written  up  in  the  future  as  a  matter 
of  history,  full  and  complete,  it  will  certainly  be  characterized  as 
having  involved  more  of  persistent  and  unsubstantial  theory,  and 
a  greater  disregard  of  substantial  facts,  than  any  other  controverted 
topic  which  in  modern  times  has  received  a  large  share  of  the  world's 
attention.  David  A.  Wells. 
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The  reported  killing  of  Emin  Pasha,  by  the  Arab  miscreants 
against  whom  he  so  long  and  gallantly  battled,  emphasizes  the  deep 
popular  interest  in  the  vital  problem  of  African  colonization.  Emin's 
work,  though  not  directly  concerned,  like  that  of  some  other  ex- 
plorers, with  the  opening-up  of  a  vast  region  for  occupation  by  the 
surplus  part  of  the  populations  of  white  countries,  has  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  using  the  internal  resources  of  Africa  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  organized  society.  The  average  American's  opinion 
— due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  woe -begone  stories  of  returned  negro 
pilgrims  from  Liberia — is  that  Africa  is  a  sort  of  immense  Dismal 
Swamp,  varied  with  immense  stretches  of  sandy  desert  or  impenetrable 
forest.  Stories  of  the  narrow  escape  of  large  forces  from  starvation 
in  the  wilderness  are  also  not  forgotten ;  and  the  popular  impression 
seems  to  be  that  while  adventurous  European  and  American  traders 
may,  at  great  risk  of  life  and  health,  despoil  the  Dark  Continent  of  its 
hidden  stores  of  ivory  and  gold-dust,  Africa,  as  a  desirable  or  likely 
field  for  the  permanent  habitation  of  white  men,  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question. 

Dr.  Hertzka,  the  German  Bellamy,  in  his  interesting  book  "  Frei- 
land,"  draws  a  rosy  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  African  colonization 
in  relieving  overcrowded  Europe.  In  this  book  he  describes  the 
growth  of  a  white  colony  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Central  Africa,  situ- 
ated amid  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  the  Kenia  and  Kilimand- 
sharo,  and  near  the  great  lakes  from  which  the  Nile  arises.  This 
settlement,  beginning  with  a  population  of  only  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons, in  the  course  of  one  generation  grows  to  number  about  fifty 
million  souls,  who  flourish  in  wealth,  health  and  happiness  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  They  educate  the  natives,  among  them  the  Massais, 
to  peaceable  work  and  civilization,  and  become  a  shining  example 
for  the  social  reform  of  mankind  in  general.  I  hardly  think  that  Dr. 
Hertzka  would  have  placed  the  scene  of  his  tempting  picture  of  future 
times  upon  the  high  plateau  of  the  Leikipia  and  among  the  Massais, 
had  he  been  compelled,  as  I  have  been,  to  travel  across  these  countries 
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afoot  and  to  fight  with  the  Massais  for  dear  life.  He  forgets  that  the 
apparently  moderate  average  temperature  of  the  high  plateaus  under 
the  equator  is  sharply  divided  into  two  rough  extremes;  that  year 
after  year  the  winter  takes  possession  of  the  nights,  while  in  daytime 
reigns  the  extreme  heat  of  midsummer.  These  extremes  are  caused 
by  the  strong  irradiation  of  the  earth.  At  one  time,  I  remember,  we 
had  two  degrees  below  zero  every  night  we  spent  on  the  Leikipia, 
while  in  the  daytime  the  thermometer  rose  to  thirty-six  degrees  centi- 
grade in  the  shade.  What  vegetation  can  be  looked  for  in'"a  country 
in  which  the  frost  falls  every  night,  while  tropic  heat  broods  over  it 
in  daytime? 

Certainly  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  Dr.  Hertzka 
assumed  unthought-of  developments  of  technical  forces  in  drawing 
this  picture  of  his  Utopia.  But  the  question  of  the  colonization 
qualities  of  Central  Africa  must  not  be  considered  through  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  possible  technical  development  of  our  race.  Naturally,  the 
only  question  can  be,  whether  Africa  may  be  made  a  fit  territory  for 
Indo-Germanic  settlements,  with  the  means  which  the  science  of  to- 
day affords.  I  will  not  deny  that  in  future  times  mankind  may  be 
able  to  make  habitable  all  countries  of  the  globe,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  a  more  equal  division  of  water  and  heat.  But  this  is  a  mere 
speculation,  which  differs  greatly  from  the  practical  problem  before  us. 

It  may  be  said  here,  with  regard  to  Africa,  that  the  limit  of  habi- 
tability  by  people  of  the  white  race,  from  the  south  as  well  as  from 
the  north,  is  advancing  continuall3^  Parts  of  the  Dark  Continent 
that,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  been  looked  on  as  utterly  unfit  for 
permanent  occupation  by  civilized  human  beings,  have  been  con- 
quered to  their  uses  by  hardy  and  energetic  settlers.  The  frontier  of 
civilization  has  been  pushed  forward  gradually  into  the  region  of  sav- 
agery. It  is  shown  on  all  sides  that  the  conditions  of  health  are  im- 
proving everywhere,  the  mere  colonization  itself  having  devised  and 
discovered  new  and  permanent  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  Germany  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  and  dangerous  of  fever-countries ;  and  during  the 
first  part  of  this  century,  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar  was  re- 
garded as  about  equal  to  suicide.  Well,  Germany  is  to-day  a  densely- 
populated  and  healthy  country,  and  in  Zanzibar  cases  of  death  from 
pernicious  fever  are  already  very  few  and  far  between.  So  it  is 
everywhere.  The  white  race  distinguishes  itself  through  its. very 
ability  to  adapt  the  different  zones  to  its  conditions  of  living,  to  sub- 
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due  the  most  formidable  natural  obstacles  to  its  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. By  virtue  of  this  ability,  it  finally  makes  itself  everywhere 
at  home. 

The  characteristic  phase  of  the  geographical  position  of  Africa  is 
that  its  largest  portion  is  included  in  the  tropical  zone,  and  that  it 
nowhere  passes  the  limit  of  the  sub-tropical  zone.  Central  Africa  is 
tropical.  Egypt,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Morocco  and  the  Cape  countries 
belong  to  the  sub-tropical  zone  of  heat.  No  such  varied  opportuni- 
ties for  settlement  can  therefore  be  looked  for  as  exist  in  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Geologically,  Africa  is 
characterized  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  very  old  continent, 
whose  formations  are  everywhere  washed  and  eroded  by  mighty 
rivers.  The  whole  interior  is  filled  with  vast  and  lofty  plateau -for- 
mations which  reach  in  descending  terraces  to  the  distant  sea-coast. 
These  plateaus  constitute  the  actual  African  steppes.  Upon  them 
are  placed  sharply -outlined  mountain -ranges  and  single  mountain- 
blocks,  such  as  the  mountainous  countries  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
of  Thagga,  Usumbara,  Usagara,  Livingstonia,  and  the  massive  peaks 
of  the  Kilimandsharo,  Kenia,  Subugu,  La  Poron,  Elgon,  Ruwenzori, 
Mfumbiro  and  others.  These  elevations  are  the  main  sources  of  the 
big  rivers  of  the  continent,  which  in  all  directions  run  down,  from 
the  high  central,  terrace-like  plateaus,  to  the  oceans.  Among  these 
rivers  are  the  Nile  in  the  north,  the  Congo  and  Niger-Benue  in  the 
west,  and  the  Djubba,  the  Tana  and  the  Zambesi  in  the  east. 

Is  any  part  of  this  land  suitable  for  colonization?  The  steppes 
are  generally  rather  dry  and  are  composed  mainly  of  bush  and  grass 
prairie,  which  change  to  trees  at  the  river-sides  and  in  moist  soil 
only.  True,  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  has  two  regular  seasons  of 
rain,  which  follow  the  highest  position  of  the  sun.  But  the  moisture 
which  falls  in  this  manner  is  nowhere  sufficient  for  even  a  basis 
of  agriculture.  Agriculture,  therefore,  depends  in  the  main  upon 
the  continuous  water-formations,  the  river-beds  of  the  large  streams, 
the  fountains  and  the  rivulets  of  the  mountainous  countries.  The 
prairies  are  adapted  for  stock-raising  only.  But  stock-raising  will  be 
remunerative  only  when  we  have  learned  successfully  to  fight  the  per- 
manently raging  cattle-diseases.  The  breeding  of  small  stock  and 
ostriches  is  even  to-day  possible  in  the  steppes;  but  ostrich-farming 
especially  will  be  found  less  remunerative  the  further  it  extends  over 
the  whole  continent. 

The  steppes  or  savannahs  form,  according  to  my  opinion,  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  while  at  this  time  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  continent  may  be  called  fit  for  agricultural  use.  These 
circumstances  must  be  considered  before  we  decide  how  far  Africa 
can  be  called  ready  for  colonization  at  this  time.  I  think  myself  en- 
titled to  say  that  the  most  mountainous  countries,  such  as  the  Kili- 
mandsharo,  Kikuyu,  Uganda,  Usambara,  Karagwe,  the  upper  Congo, 
and  the  mountainous  districts  around  the  Nyassa,  will  prove  excellent 
fields  for  white  settlement,  for  they  possess  all  the  necessary  condi- 
tions— healthy  air,  plenty  of  water,  and  fertile  soil.  Bu<t  they  are 
like  oases  in  the  steppes  and  must  first  be  connected  with  the  coast 
by  railways,  before  we  may  dare  to  take  settlers  to  them.  As  the 
circumstances  are  to-day,  when  goods  are  transported  upon  the  heads 
of  the  natives  and  the  colonist  is  compelled  to  travel  afoot,  the  new- 
comer would  either  fall  a  victim  to  fever  in  the  unhealthy  coast- 
regions  before  reaching  the  settlement,  or,  if  not,  would  find  him- 
self unable  to  produce  goods  that  he  could  sell  with  advantage  at 
the  coast.  Let  us  suppose  the  farmer  of  Michigan  compelled  to 
transfer  his  grain  to  New  York  by  human  carriers,  and  then  think 
of  the  state  of  commerce  this  would  imply  in  the  interior  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  actual  conditions  in 
Africa. 

But  even  after  a  solution  of  the  transfer  question  had  been  reached, 
would  the  white  men's  settlements  in  Africa,  as  already  described,  re- 
main only  as  islands  and  oases?  Even  supposing  that  at  the  Kili- 
mandsharo,  which  is  situated  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast,  twenty-five  thousand  Germans  might  settle,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  whole  German  East-African  sphere  of  interest,  although 
it  covers  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  English  square  miles, 
would  ever  be  able  to  support  more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand 
European  colonists.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  preferable  territories, 
on  account  of  its  many  mountainous  countries,  and  because  it  partly 
borders  on  and  partly  includes  the  great  Central  African  lakes,  Lake 
Victoria,  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa.  Accordingly,  a  development  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,  even  no  greater  than  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  South  American  countries,  cannot  be  thought  of.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  infinitely  greater  wealth  of  water  of  South  America 
and  in  the  fact  that  that  continent  reaches  up  to  fifty-six  degrees, 
south  latitude,  while  Africa  runs  only  as  far  as  the  thirty-fourth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude.  All  of  which  shows  that  Africa,  as  circum- 
stances are  now,  can  be  of  only  limited  importance  as  a  field  for  colo- 
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nization.  In  the  course  of  future  developments,  several  millions  of 
white  men  may  perhaps  settle  in  the  more  highly-favored  parts  of  this 
interesting  continent ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  will  belong  perpetually 
to  the  black  race,  as  it  has  belonged  to  that  race  for  many  thousands 
of  years. 

The  history  of  mankind  proves  that  native  populations  are  sup- 
planted by  conquerors  only  in  countries  in  which  the  conditions  of  life 
suit  the  latter.  Here  in  America  the  Mohicans,  the  Delawares  and  other 
redskins  disappeared  before  the  white  race,  because  the  climate  and 
the  conditions  of  the  country  suited  the  immigrant  from  the  East,  and 
because  the  Indians  could  not  make  up  their  minds,  and  probably 
were  not  able  to  do  so,  to  become  useful  members  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion. Just  so  it  was  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  immi- 
grants were  directly  compelled  to  destroy  the  natives,  because  the 
natives  were  opposed  to  the  new  settlement.  From  this  historical 
example,  the  fate  of  the  African  tribes  may  be  deduced.  Their  ex- 
istence is  endangered  in  the  African  countries  where  the  white  man 
also  can  find  his  existence,  that  is,  in  the  mountains  and  on  some  of 
the  high  plateaus.  But  even  there  this  is  the  case  only  so  far  as  they 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  work  of  developing  the  new  and  elevated 
culture,  or  so  far  as  they  attempt  to  cross  its  way  in  an  antagonistic 
manner,  for  the  colonists  need  rough  labor,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  desire  at  first  to  use  the  natives  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  Africans  are  mostly  agriculturists  and  cattle-raisers,  and  by  cor- 
rect and  earnest  treatment,  they  could  be  made  to  learn  the  duties  of 
European  laborers.  This  has  been  done,  for  instance,  in  America. 
Certainly,  not  all  the  tribes  could  be  induced  to  do  this.  I  hardly 
think  that  the  high-spirited  Massais  would  easily  become  willing  to 
work  for  others.  The  desire  for  theft  and  murder  is  too  deeply 
rooted  in  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  prefer  to  steal 
should  circumstances  become  so  rigorous  as  to  compel  them  to  give 
up  the  life  of  warriors.  But  with  that  their  fate  would  be  sealed. 
They  would  go  the  way  of  the  indomitable  redskins  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  the  largest  portion  of  the 
farming  population  will,  if  necessary,  learn  to  work  and  to  respond 
to  the  advance  of  culture.  Then  they  will  encounter  the  same  fate 
as  their  brothers  the  Zulus  in  the  South  African  countries,  among 
whom  we  observe,  under  European  organization,  not  only  a  steady 
increase  of  population  but  also  a  growing  wealth.  I  believe  these 
tribes  will  by  so  much  more  avoid  destruction  as  we  use  care  and  de- 
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liberation  in  emancipating  them  from  the  slavery  to  which  they  have 
been  used  and  converting  them  into  free  laborers. 

To  this  extent,  the  fate  of  Africa  can  be  divined  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  magic  process  which  will  open  the  Dark  Continent  to 
civilization  is  the  organization  of  native  labor  by  white  intelligence. 
When  the  negro  learns  to  create  new  values  by  his  own  labor,  he 
will  in  turn  get  into  the  condition  to  increase  his  desires  and  to  sat- 
isfy them  by  buying  from  foreign  countries.  By  this  process,  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  continent  is  bound  steadily  to  grow. 
Its  mineral  treasures  have  been  explored,  but  to  a  very  small  extent; 
yet  everywhere  it  is  an  established  fact  that  plantations  are  feasible 
and  that  they  may  be  carried  to  a  high  development.  Coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  cotton,  vanilla — in  short,  all  so-called  colonial  articles 
grow  in  the  moist  valleys  of  Africa  as  well  as  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  with  those  the  great  future  of  the  continent 
is  assured.  Its  prosperity  will  depend  upon  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  perhaps  on  mining.  With  these  resources,  enterprising 
white  nations  will  clearly  find  it  well  worth  while  to  continue  their 
explorations  and  to  secure  a  firmer  foothold  in  the  promising  regions 
where  their  flags  already  wave. 

To  revert  to  my  opening  observations,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when,  as  Dr.  Hertzka  pre- 
tends, a  thickly-settled  European  population  will  live  in  the  savan- 
nahs and  among  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa ;  but  I  do  think 
that,  in  times  not  far  remote,  Africa  will  be  honeycombed,  at  all 
points  and  places  fit  for  them,  with  European  settlements.  I  believe 
that  these  outposts  of  the  white  world  will  in  future  constitute  the 
brain  of  the  Dark  Continent ;  that  they  will  educate  a  part  of  the 
native  population  to  profitable  labor,  and  that  Africa  will  then  pro- 
duce useful  articles  in  great  quantities,  even  if  not  to  so  large  an 
extent  as  other  continents,  and  will  so  perform  its  share  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  culture  and  civilization.  To  reach  this  aim,  at 
least,  must  be  the  object  of  the  pioneers  who  search  out  the  suitable 
territories,  and,  secondly,  of  all  those  who  take  a  practical  interest  in 
the  development  of  culture  upon  our  planet,  without  regard  to  the 
nationality  they  own. 

Carl  Peters. 
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A  FAVORITE  proposition  with  the  business-man  of  the  West  is 
this:  "  If  the  West  had  been  settled  first,  the  East  would  be  a  wil- 
derness to-day,  for  the  reason  (as  he  goes  on  to  explain)  that  the  fer- 
tile soil,  the.  vast  cities,  the  ease  of  communication  of  the  mid-land, 
would  have  made  it  the  home  of  all  ease,  refinement,  culture  and  art. 
The  East  would  have  been  only  a  fringe  of  seaport  towns,  with  fine 
shooting  and  fisliing  lands  as  a  background. "  If  he  happens  to  be  a 
business-man  with  an  imagination  (there  are  such),  he  will  then  say: 
"  The  East  has  therefore  had  its  day  as  a  commercial  centre.  The 
West  has  finally  been  discovered.  The  East  has  poured  its  millions 
of  men  and  money  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  these  millions  of 
men  have  taken  root  in  the  soil;  and  to-day,  in  the  year  of  1893, 
the  commercial  dominance  of  the  East  is  distinctly  on  the  wane. 
Henceforth,  the  centre  of  commercial  activity  in  the  United  States  is 
to  be  the  West.  Henceforth,  when  men  of  the  Old  World  speak  of 
America,  they  will  not  think  of  Boston  and  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, they  will  mean  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  valley. " 

There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  exaggeration  in  this,  but  there 
is  also  in  it  a  larger  truth  and  a  magnificent  enthusiasm — an  enthusiasm 
which  rises  above  commercial  considerations.  The  man  who  really 
dares  to  face  the  future — and,  of  course,  the  man  who  dares  to  face 
the  future  is  he  who  finds  his  interests  served  by  it — the  man  who 
can  sit  down  and  think  of  the  oncoming  millions  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi valley,  must  admit  that  over-statement  is  quite  impossible, 
given  time  enough  for  fulfilment.  Commercially,  the  West  rushes 
toward  the  future.  Cities  rise  with  velocity  hitherto  inconceivable. 
True,  they  are  mushrooms  to  some  extent  and  are  founded  upon  greed 
and  speculation  to  a  sorrowful  extent;  but  the  people  are  coming  on 
after  all,  people  of  higher  wisdom  and  purer  life,  who  will  make  these 
mushroom  cities  temples  to  art  and  song. 

This  leads  me  to  a  proposition,  which  I  make  on  my  own  ac- 
count. Literary  horizons  also  are  changing  with  almost  equal  swift- 
ness.      Centres   of  art   production  are   moving   westward.       While 
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Boston  and  New  York  are  debating  which  has  the  most  literary  men, 
the  West  and  the  South  are  rising  to  saj,  "  Pool  your  issues,  good 
friends.  You'll  soon  need  each  other's  aid  to  maintain  your  hitherto 
unquestioned  domination  over  American  literature." 

Boston  has  claimed  and  held  supremacy  in  American  literature 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Made  illustrious  by  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Whittier,  Longfellow,  Ilolmes,  Lowell,  and  others  of  like 
general  character,  it  easily  kept  its  place  as  the  most  important  liter- 
ary centre  in  America.  New  York  was  second  and  Philadelphia 
third.  This  Cambridge  group  has  been  called  "  the  polite  group" 
and  "  the  Library  group. "  Its  members  took  things  mainly  at  second 
hand.  They  read  many  books  and  wrote  gentle  and  polite  poems  on 
books  and  events.  Whittier  and  Hawthorne,  notwithstanding  their 
larger  originality,  were,  after  all,  related.  They  took  things  in  a 
bookish  way.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  they  were  weak  or  poor ; 
they  belonged  to  another  period,  that  is  all,  and  were  actuated  by 
different  ideals  of  life.  So  long  as  this  group  lived,  Boston  was 
the  literary  autocrat  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  she 
should  now  take  a  rather  mournful  view  of  American  literature. 
The  school  of  book-poets  is  losing  power,  and,  with  the  change  in 
literary  creed,  Boston  has  lost  its  high  place.  New  York  to-day 
claims  to  be  and  is  the  literary  centre  of  America.  Boston  artists 
one  by  one  go  to  New  York.  Literary  men  find  their  market  grow- 
ing there  and  dying  out  in  Boston.  They  find  quicker  and  warmer 
appreciation  in  New  York,  and  the  critical  atmosphere  more  hos- 
pitable. The  present  receives  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  in 
Boston.  Henceforward  New  York,  and  not  Boston,  is  to  be  the  great 
dictator  of  American  literature.  New  York  already  assumes  to  be 
able  to  make  or  break  a  novelist  or  playwright.  It  is  the  centre  of 
magazine  production,  and  the  magazine  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
outlet  for  distinctive  American  art.  We  are  more  American  in  our 
illustrating  and  in  our  fiction  than  in  any  other  lines  of  artistic  work. 
New  York  is  the  centre  of  oil-painting  as  well  as  of  illustration,  and 
its  markets  exceed  those  of  almost  all  other  American  cities  taken 
together.  Its  supremacy  in  art  must  be  conceded  to  be  as  complete 
to-day  as  its  commercial  domination  in  railways  and  stocks. 

And  yet  New  York  is  in  danger  of  assuming  too  much.  She 
must  not  forget  that  the  writers  who  make  her  illustrious  are  products 
of  the  South  and  West.  Run  over  the  list  of  the  leading  magazine- 
writers  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  see  how  true  this  is.     Ohio  sends 
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William  D.  Ilowells;  Virginia  sends  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Miss 
Eives;  Indiana  sends  Edward  Eggleston,  James  Wliitcomb  Riley, 
Mrs.  Catlierwood.  Tennessee  is  represented  by  the  Murfree  sisters. 
Georgia  is  made  illustrious  by  Joel  Harris  and  Richard  Malcolm  John- 
ston. Louisiana  finds  voice  through  George  W.  Cable  and  Mrs. 
Stuart.  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  are  represented  by  Alice  French 
and  James  Lane  Allen,  and  so  through  a  notable  list.  Thus,  every 
part  of  the  West  or  South  is  represented  in  the  literary  domination  of 
New  York.  It  is  not  so  much  a  victory  of  New  York  over  Boston ; 
it  is  the  rising  to  literary  power  of  the  whole  nation.  New  York  is 
but  the  trumpet  through  which  the  whole  nation  is  at  last  speaking. 
Let  New  York  remember  this  and  be  humble,  for  the  same  causes 
that  have  cut  away  the  pride  of  Boston  will  certainly  bring  about  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  relation  of  New  York  to  the  South  and 
West.  It  was  easy  for  Boston  to  maintain  her  literary  supremacy 
while  the  whole  population  of  the  nation  was  less  than  forty  millions, 
when  the  whole  West  was  a  frontier  and  the  South  was  a  slave-coun- 
try. It  will  be  hard  for  New  York  to  retain  her  present  supremacy, 
with  a  nation  of  seventy  millions  of  people,  with  cities  containing 
half  a  million  people  springing  up  in  the  interior  and  on  the  West- 
ern sea — not  to  mention  Chicago,  whose  shadow  already  menaces 
New  York. 

Already  Chicago  claims  to  have  pushed  New  York  from  her  seat 
as  ruler  of  our  commerce.  The  whole  West  and  South  are  in  open 
rebellion  against  her  financial  rule.  Chicago  equals,  possibly  out- 
numbers her  in  population  and  certainly  outspeeds  her  in  enterprise. 
The  rise  of  Chicago  as  a  literary  and  art  centre  is  a  question  only  of 
time,  and  of  a  very  short  time,  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  has 
taught  her  her  own  capabilities  in  something  higher  than  business. 
The  founding  of  vast  libraries  and  universities  and  art  museums  is 
the  first  formal  step,  the  preparation -stage;  expression  will  follow 
swiftly.  Magazines  and  publishing-houses  are  to  come.  The  writers 
have  already  risen. — "Where  are  they?"  the  critic  asks.  In  the 
shadow  where  Hawthorne  and  Whittier  and  Emerson  were  born. 
Every  literary  man  has  a  beginning  somewhere,  and  there  are  scores 
of  original  young  writers  and  artists  just  rising  to  power  in  the  West. 
They  need  only  a  channel  for  utterance ;  it  will  come  and  they  will 
speak. 

New  York,  like  Boston,  is  too  near  London  and  Paris  to  be  Ameri- 
can.    It  is  not  in  touch  with  the  West.     It  is  losing  touch  with  the 
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people.  Chicago  is  much  more  American,  notwithstanding  its  for- 
eign po])ulation.  Its  dominant  population  is  splendidly  American, 
drawn  from  the  immediate  States,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Kentucky  and  Ohio.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  exclusive;  it 
professes  to  be  a  meeting-place.  Of  course,  it  has  its  tremulous  and 
timid  imitators  of  New  York  and  Boston  imitations  of  London  and 
Paris;  but  these  people  are  in  a  sad  minority.  The  great  body  of 
men  and  women  who  give  strength  and  originality  to  Chicago  are 
people  who  care  very  little  what  New  York  thinks  of  their  Work,  and 
the  doings  of  London  and  Paris  are  not  more  vital. 

Nobody  whose  eyes  are  not  fastened  upon  the  past  can  imagine 
a  hopeless  literary  future  for  this  great  nation.  To  the  conservative 
who  thinks  change  necessarily  destructive  and  hopeless,  the  future  is 
a  blank.  To  the  radical  who  feels  change  to  be  necessary  and  natu- 
ral, the  present  and  the  future  are  filled  with  magnificent  promise. 
The  horizon  widens  each  year,  including  more  cities,  more  writers, 
more  lovers  of  light  and  song,  more  makers  of  literature.  Literary 
invention  is  as  inevitable  as  the  manipulation  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. The  material  always  subtends  the  intellectual.  Activity  in 
material  comes  ultimately  to  be  expressed,  and  expression  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  deed.  "  Bigness  does  not  count,"  the  East  says 
in  answer  to  the  West.  Yes,  but  it  does !  The  prairies  lead  to  gen- 
eral conceptions.  The  winds  give  strength  and  penetration  and 
alertness.  The  mighty  stretches  of  woods  lead  to  breadth  and  gen- 
erosity of  intellectual  conception.  The  West  and  South  are  coming 
to  be  something  more  than  big,  coming  to  the  expression  of  a  new 
world,  coming  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  of  literature,  as  in 
the  world  of  action,  and  no  sneer  from  gloomy  prophets  of  the  dying 
past  can  check  or  chill  them. 

The  literature  which  is  already  springing  up  in  those  great  in- 
terior spaces  of  the  South  and  West  is  a  literature  not  of  books  but 
of  life.  It  draws  its  inspiration  from  original  contact  with  men  and 
with  nature.  It  has  the  rough-hewn  quality  of  first-hand  work.  It 
has  few  of  the  old-world  limitations.  It  is  free.  Its  vitalizing  ele- 
ment is  its  difference  of  treatment  from  that  of  any  other  literature 
of  any  other  place  or  time,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
will  ever  submit  to  any  central  academy,  whether  in  New  York  or 
Chicago.  This  school  will  be  one  where  most  notably  the  individ- 
uality of  each  writer  will  be  respected,  and  that  forbids  strict  con- 
formity to  accepted  models.     When  life  is  the  model  and  truth  the 
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criterion  and  individualism  the  coloring  element  of  a  literature,  the 
central  academy  has  small  power.  Then  again,  hero-worship  in  lit- 
erature is  weakening.  In  the  days  when  there  were  few  literary  men 
and  these  few  men  professedly  held  strange  powers  entirely  distinct 
from  their  fellows,  something  of  awe  went  with  the  reader's  admira- 
tion. To-day,  when  the  ranks'  of  the  poets  are  thick  with  adepts, 
and  when  the  novelists  write  of  comprehensible  subjects  and  lay  no 
claim  to  mystic  power,  both  poet  and  novelist  are  approached  without 
ceremony.     This  also  weakens  the  hold  of  the  central  academy. 

The  blight  upon  the  literature  of  the  West,  like  that  of  all  prov- 
inces, has  been  its  timidity,  its  tendency  to  work  in  accepted  modes, 
its  childish  desire  to  write  for  the  applause  of  its  masters  in  the  East. 
This  has  been  in  fact  the  weakness  of  the  entire  output  of  American 
literature.  The  West  only  emphasizes  the  fact.  In  material  things, 
America  has  boundless  self-assertion,  but  in  the  arts  it  has  imitated 
because  of  its  failure  to  perceive  its  proper  relation  to  the  literature 
of  the  world.  The  West,  reckoning  itself  an  annex  of  the  East, 
has  imitated  imitations.  Because  the  East  considered  itself  English 
in  general  character,  the  West,  so  far  as  most  of  its  writers  are  con- 
cerned, has  acquiesced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  West  is  not  English. 
■  The  Northwest  is  more  largely  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian.  And  the 
people  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  are  far  removed  from  England 
and  from  English  conceptions  of  life;  and  this  distance  is  sure  to 
find  its  statement  in  literature.     Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota 
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and  other  Western  States  are  half  composed  of  men  and  women  of 
Germanic  or  Scandinavian  extraction.  The  literature  rising  from 
these  people  will  not  be  English.  It  will  be  something  new ;  it  will 
be  and  ought  to  be  American — that  is  to  say,  a  new  composite. 

The  centre  of  this  literature  of  national  scope  therefore  cannot  be 
in  the  East.  It  will  not  be  dominated  by  the  English  idea.  It  will 
have  no  reference  to  Tennyson  or  Longfellow  or  Arnold.  Its  refer- 
ence to  the  north  of  Europe,  to  Norway  or  Germany,  will  have  less 
of  benumbing  effect,  for  these  northern  peoples  are  not  so  deeply 
enslaved  to  the  past  as  England  is.  The  West  should  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  writing,  that  is,  it 
should  seek  to  attain  the  most  perfect  lucidity,  expressiveness,  flexi- 
bility and  grace.  Its  technique  should  be  comprehensible,  clear  in 
outline  and  infinitely  suggestive,  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  world, 
but  free  to  use  new  forms.  The  choice  of  subject  and  the  quality 
that  enters  into  it,  like  a  subtle  flavor  into  wine,  should  be  individual, 
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not  subject  to  any  school  or  master.  The  judgment  of  the  East 
shouhl  take  rank  merely  among  other  judgments;  it  should  not  over- 
awe. 

And  yet  the  East,  speaking  generally,  has  not  risen,  despite  its 
pretensions,  to  the  level  of  the  best  criticism  of  London,  which  de- 
mands of  America,  not  imitations  of  English  models,  but  strong,  faith- 
ful, characteristic  work.  For  fifty  years  the  best  critics  of  England 
and  of  Europe  have  been  calling  for  the  native  utterance  of  American 
writers.  Posnett,  Dowden,  Taine,  Chasle,  Freiligrath,  Bjornson, 
every  critic  who  has  perceived  the  forward  movement  of  all  art,  has 
looked  for  a  new  conception,  a  new  flavor,  a  new  manner  in  Ameri- 
can literature;  and  almost  as  constantly  have  the  conservative  and 
contented  critics  of  Boston  and  New  York  discouraged  the  truest, 
freest  utterance  of  the  American  poet  and  novelist.  Upon  the  tender 
springing  plant  of  American  literature,  the  frost  of  conservative  cul- 
ture has  ever  fallen.  No  wonder  the  young  writer  has  turned  to 
copying  old  forms  and  has  benumbed  and  sterilized  his  creative  soul. 
It  really  comes  down  to  a  contest,  not  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
but  between  sterile  culture  and  creative  work,  between  mere  scholar- 
ship and  wisdom,  between  conservative  criticism  and  native  original 
literary  production.  It  is  a  question  of  books  versus  a  literature  of 
life,  a  struggle  between  adaptation  to  new  surroundings  and  conform- 
ity to  the  ancestral  type.  It  is  only  because  there  happen  to  be  more 
conservatives  in  the  West  that  the  contest  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
a  war  between  East  and  West.  The  East  has  its  magnificent  radi- 
cals, but  they  are  faced  by  greater  odds  in  their  demand  for  the  new 
forms. 

Shall  our  literature  be  a  literature  of  the  East,  in  mode  if  not  in 
subject,  or  shall  it  be  national?  Is  it  to  be  only  so  large  as  the  con- 
ception of  New  York  and  Boston  critics,  or  shall  it  be  as  big  and 
broad  and  democratic  as  the  best  thought  of  the  whole  nation?  Is 
every  work  of  art  of  every  Western  or  Southern  man  or  woman  to 
be  submitted  with  timid  air  to  a  jury  that  represents  only  a  sec- 
tion of  American  society,  a  section  which  is  really  nearer  the  Old 
World  than  the  New?  Or  shall  the  writing  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
nation?  Editors  and  critics  are  human.  They  are  likely  at  best  to 
be  biassed  by  their  section  and  their  adherents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  groups  of  people  all  over  the  interior  America,  in  towns 
and  cities,  who  have  not  only  all  the  substantial  acquirements  of  the 
Eastern  readers,  but  a  broader  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
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can  life.  The  culture  represented  by  these  people  is  not  alone  based 
upon  knowledge  of  dead  forms  of  art,  but  it  includes  living  issues  of 
art.  The  number  of  these  people  increases  year  by  year.  They  stand 
for  ideas  and  conditions  of  the  future,  and  from  them  artists  are 
rising  filled  with  courage  and  moved  by  convictions  of  their  allegiance 
to  truth.  These  people  demand  something  more  than  smooth  con- 
ventional work.  They  realize  the  tendency  of  young  authors  not  to 
write  as  they  really  feel,  but  as  they  think  the  editors  of  the  great 
magazines  of  the  East  would  have  them  write.  They  realize  the 
danger  which  lies  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  no  matter 
how  fine  they  may  be,  the  directing  power  of  American  literature. 

These  cultivated  and  fearless  Western  readers  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  situation  and  to  say,  By  what  right  do  you  of  the 
East  assume  the  position  of  final  Judges  of  what  American  literature 
shall  be?  What  special  qualifications  does  a  residence  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  shore  of  our  nation  give  you,  by  which  to  settle  all 
questions  of  a  national  literature?  "The  West  is  crude,"  Eastern 
critics  are  fond  of  saying.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you 
mean  that  there  are  not  men  and  women  of  the  highest  type  in  the 
West?  Do  you  mean  that  we  do  not  conform  to  your  specific  ideal 
of  culture?  Or  do  you  mean  that  we  have  not  been  self-respecting 
enough  in  our  own  thinking?  In  what  lies  your  assumed  superiority 
over  the  West? 

To  this  the  East  replies :  We  are  the  occupying  claimants  of  the 
glory  of  the  great  men  of  this  century's  literature.  We  have  also 
the  great  libraries,  the  museums,  the  great  universities  which  make 
us  the  centre  of  critical  intelligence.  Granting  your  great  rail- 
ways, your  stupendous  enterprises,  your  great  cities,  the  East  still 
remains  and  must  remain  the  centre  of  the  highest  literary  culture 
in  America. 

The  West  rejoins:  That  is  the  point  at  issue.  We  deny  that 
the  East  is  the  exclusive  home  of  the  broadest  culture.  We  feel 
that  much  of  this  culture  is  barren  and  insincere.  It  has  a  hopeless 
outlook.  It  leads  nowhere.  It  treads  a  circle,  like  the  logic  of  the 
Koran.  Culture  is  not  creative  power.  Scholarship  does  not  imply 
wisdom.  We  do  not  believe  a  city  at  our  farthest  East  can  remain 
the  city  most  progressive  in  its  art,  most  unbiassed  in  its  judgments. 
The  American  city  of  broadest  culture  is  henceforth  to  be  that  where 
the  broad,  free  currents  of  American  life  daily  ebb  and  flow.  Such 
a  city  can  know  (and  will  know)  all  that  the  East  knows  of  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  art  and  literature  and  will  have  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  scope  and  action  of  American  life. 

The  East  then  says :  It  will  take  a  hundred  years  to  make  a  West- 
ern city  like  New  York  or  Boston.  The  mellow  charm  of  our  liter- 
ary atmosphere  is  the  growth  of  two  centuries.  Our  very  streets  are 
lined  with  suggestive  walls  and  historical  tablets.  Our  drawing-rooms 
and  our  clubs  represent  the  flowering  culture  of  ten  generations. 

The  West  quickly  responds :  Keep  your  past.  Hug  your  tablets 
to  your  shirt-front;  you  are  welcome  to  all  that;  we  are  •concerned 
with  the  present,  and  with  the  splendor  of  the  future.  Your  culture  is 
too  largely  of  the  moribund.  You  fail  to  conceive  that  our  idea  of 
culture  is  a  diflerent  and,  we  assert,  a  higher  form  because  it  refers 
to  a  culture  of  living  forms.  Besides,  culture  even  of  the  broad- 
est is  only  part  of  it;  creative  power  is  the  crowning  splendor  of 
a  nation's  life.  Scholarship  does  not  necessarily  imply  wisdom. 
The  study  of  the  past  does  little  for  original  genius.  Libraries  and 
universities  produce  few  of  the  great  leaders  of  American  thought ;  all 
that  books  can  give  is  our  inheritance  as  well  as  yours.  We  deny 
that  the  Eastern  "  art  atmosphere"  is  necessary  to  the  jDroduction  of 
original  works  of  art.  We  doubt  the  ability  of  New  York  or  Boston 
criticism  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  a  Western  work  of  art,  because 
the  conditions  of  our  life  are  outside  the  circle  of  its  intimate  knowl- 
edge. A  criticism  which  stands  for  old  things,  we  repeat,  is  not  the 
criticism  which  is  to  aid  the  production  of  characteristic  American 
art.     America  is  not  to  submit  itself  to  the  past,  it  is  to  be  free. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  propose  to  cut  loose  from  the  past? 
asks  the  East. 

By  no  means.  We  expect  to  assert  our  right  to  our  day,  as  Russia, 
Norway,  Germany  and  others  of  our  neighbor  nations  have  done. 
The  youth  of  all  nations  are  in  the  fight.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  returning  cycles  of  progress  in  art  when  the  young 
man  attains  his  majority.  America  has  begun  to  attain  her  majority, 
to  claim  the  right  to  a  free  choice  in  art  as  well  as  in  government, 
to  speak  her  own  mind  in  her  own  way. 

Permit  us — are  you  to  use  as  a  medium,  Choctaw  or  English? 
the  East  inquires,  in  strenuously  polite  phrase. 

That  illustrates  the  inadequateness  and  the  illiberality  of  your 

attitude  toward  us.     We  propose  to  use  the  speech  of  living  men  and 

women.     We  expect  to  use  actual  speech  as  we  hear  it  and  to  record 

its  changes.     We  expect  to  treat  of  the  town  and  city  as  well  as  of 

12 
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the  farm,  each  iu  its  place  and  through  the  medium  of  characteristic 
speech.  We  propose  to  discard  your  nipping  accent,  your  nice 
phrases,  your  balanced  sentences  and  your  neat  proprieties  inherited 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  Our  speech  is  to  be  as  individual  as 
our  view  of  life. 

Says  the  East:  Your  view  of  life  is  of  no  interest  to  us.  We  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  Americans  troubling  to  write  or  paint  at  all 
in  future.  We  have  books  and  paintings  enough  in  the  market. 
When  we  want  a  book,  we  buy  a  classic  and  know  what  we  are  get- 
ting. When  we  want  a  painting,  there  are  Corots  and  Eousseaus  and 
Bouguereaus  in  the  markets.  Produce  wheat  and  corn  and  railway- 
stocks  yet  awhile,  and  don't  trouble  yourself  about  literary  problems. 
Eead  the  classics  for  the  improvement  of  your  style.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  will  see  that  American  literature  is  not  vulgarized. 

Again  the  West  retorts  hotly :  Who  constituted  you  the  guardian 
of  American  literature?  What  do  you  know  of  the  needs  or  tastes 
of  the  people 

Testily  the  old  gentleman  breaks  in :  My  dear  sir,  I  care  nothing 
for  any  tastes  but  my  own.  I  don't  like  the  common  American  in 
life  and  I  don't  like  him  in  books.     Therefore 

There!  rejoins  the  West  triumphantly.  There  is  a  second  point 
admitted.  You  have  no  sympathy  with  the  American  people  of  mid- 
dle condition.  You  are  essentially  aristocratic  and  un-American  in 
your  position.  From  your  library,  or  from  the  car-window,  you  look 
upon  our  life ;  that  is  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  our  condi- 
tions at  best.  For  the  most  part  you  have  never  been  west  of 
Niagara  Falls.  How  can  you  be  just  to  this  literature  which  springs 
from  a  life  you  do  not  know  or  sympathize  with  ?  We  are  forming 
a  literature  from  direct  contact  with  life,  and  such  a  literature  can 
be  estimated  only  by  unbiassed  minds  and  by  comparison  with  nature 
and  the  life  we  live.  Are  you  fitted  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort 
upon  our  writing  by  reason  of  your  study  of  English  novels  and  your 
study  of  last-century  painting?  The  test  of  a  work  of  art  is  not, 
Does  it  conform  to  the  best  models?  but,  Does  it  touch  and  lift  and 
exalt  men?  And  we  profess  ability  to  perceive  these  qualities 
even  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  We  care  little  for  the  free- 
masonry of  literary  phrases  which  relates  one  spectacled  enthusiast 
over  dead  men's  books  to  another  and  a  similar  devotee  of  dead 
men's  pictures.  The  West  should  aim  to  be  wise  rather  than 
cultured.     Wisdom   is  democratic,  culture   is   an   aristocrat.     Wis- 
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dom  is  kuowledge  of  principles,  culture  is  a  knowledge  of  forms  and 
accepted  conceptions. 

In  this  way  has  the  battle  begun  to  take  shape,  as  I  know,  hav- 
ing lived  for  ten  years  in  the  East  and  still  retaining  close  connection 
with  the  West.  Lines  are,  of  course,  only  broadly  thus  drawn.  For 
there  are  fine  critics  of  the  comparative  philosophy  in  the  East  and  in 
London,  men  who  perceive  these  conditions  and  understand  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  West  is  full  of  timid  souls  who  4remblc  in 
constant  fear  of  being  incorrect.  But  broadly,  the  West  by  virtue  of 
its  needs  is  coming  to  perceive  its  relation  to  the  Old  World  and  to 
the  literature  of  the  past.  With  the  coming  to  power  and  importance 
in  material  ways,  Chicago  is  soon  to  be  the  centre  of  unfettered  and 
unconventional  criticism.  It  is  probably  the  most  representative 
Western  city.  It  is  central.  It  cannot  be  one-sided,  because  of  the 
equal  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  must  be  democratic  and 
progressive,  for  it  will  stand  for  a  mighty  people  who  will  not  abide 
slavish  genuflections  before  any  idol.  Finally,  therefore,  America 
should  be  free — free  from  any  domination.  It  should  not  cringe  or 
bow  to  the  past  nor  to  the  East,  nor  to  any  coterie,  for  that  matter. 
The  American  idea  has  hardly  yet  entered  into  literature ;  and  one 
reason  why  it  has  not,  is  because  of  the  inherited  idea  of  a  central 
academy,  whereas  true  American  literature  must  differ  as  radically 
from  the  literature  of  England,  as  the  life  we  live  differs  from  theirs. 

Original  creation  moves  in  cycles.  Each  age  of  strong  creative 
capability  reveals  life  in  its  own  fashion.  That  is,  each  creative  age 
in  the  past  uttered  its  own  truth  as  over  against  the  conventionalized 
dogmas  of  its  teachers.  I  believe  such  a  period  of  literary  breaking- 
away  has  come  in  America.  Whitman  announced  it,  but  could  not 
exemplify  it  in  popular  form.  He  voiced  its  force,  its  love  of  liberty 
and  love  of  comrades,  but  he  was  the  prophet,  not  the  exemplar. 
He  said  well  that  the  real  literature  of  America  could  not  be  a  polite 
literature.  The  nation  is  too  great,  too  sincere.  There  is  coming  in 
this  land  the  mightiest  assertion  in  art  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  the  physical  universe  ever  made  in  the  world.  It  will  be 
done  not  by  one  man,  but  by  many  men  and  women.  It  will  be  born 
not  of  drawing-room  culture,  nor  of  imitation,  nor  of  fear  of  mas- 
ters, nor  will  it  come  from  homes  of  great  wealth.  It  will  come  from 
the  average  American  home  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 
It  will  deal  with  all  kinds  and  conditions.     It  will  be  born  of  the 
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mingling  seas  of  men  in  the  vast  interior  of  America,  because  there 
the  problem  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  democracy,  the  question  of  the 
liberty  as  well  as  the  nationality  of  our  art,  will  be  fought  out.  This 
literature  will  be  too  great  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  any  literary 
centre  or  literary  master.  With  cities  of  half-a-million  inhabitants 
scattered  from  Pittsburg  to  Seattle,  New  York  and  Chicago  will  alike 
be  made  humble.  Stand  up,  O  young  man  and  woman  of  the  West ! 
Stand  erect!  Face  the  future  with  a  song  on  your  lips  and  the  light 
of  a  broader  day  in  your  eyes.  Turn  your  back  on  the  past,  not  in 
scorn,  but  in  justice  to  the  future.  Reject  the  scholasticism  of  the 
East.  Cease  trying  to  be  correct,  and  become  creative.  This  is  our 
day.  The  past  is  not  vital.  It  is  a  highway  of  dust,  and  Homer, 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakespeare  are  milestones.  Libraries 
do  not  create  great  poets  and  artists;  they  seldom  aid,  and  they  often 
war])  and  destroy  them.  To  know  Shakespeare  is  good.  To  know 
your  fellow-men  is  better.  All  that  Shakespeare  knew  of  his  fellows 
you  may  know  of  your  fellows,  but  not  at  second -hand,  not  through 
Shakespeare,  not  through  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  but  at  first  hand. 

In  closing  let  me  say:  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  our 
position  is  not  one  of  attacking  the  East,  or  Eastern  literary  men.  We 
are  simply  attacking  the  false  and  fatal  idea  of  culture,  based  upon 
past  models  rather  than  upon  truth.  We  are  speaking  for  a  broader 
outlook  for  American  literature.  We  are  standing  for  a  literature 
which  shall  rise  above  culture,  above  library  centres  and  literary 
masters,  to  sincerity  of  accent  and  to  native  democracy  of  senti- 
ment, and,  above  all,  to  creative  candor. 

Hamlin  Garland. 
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I  HAVE  been  asked  to  explain  not  the  killing,  but  the  torture  by 
burning  of  two  negro  men  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  of  grace 
1893 — one  made  an  end  of  in  Texas,  the  other  in  Kentucky.  Now- 
adays, it  seems,  the  killing  of  negroes  is  not  so  extraordinary  an  oc- 
currence as  to  need  explanation ;  it  has  become  so  common  that  it  no 
longer  surprises.  We  read  of  such  things  as  we  read  of  fires  that 
burned  a  cabin,  or  a  town.  Unless  the  killing  occurs  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, we  do  not  remember  names  till  the  next  morning's  paper 
brings  us  a  new  story  of  the  contempt  shown  by  an  outraged  and 
desperate  community  for  the  processes  of  civil  law. 

The  piost  alarming  fact  is  that  execution  by  lynching  has  ceased 
to  surprise  us.  The  area  in  which  mob  law  asserts  itself  is  a  wide 
and  increasing  one.  In  a  country  unorganized  and  without  govern- 
ment, individuals  must  punish  violations  of  natural  law;  there  is  no 
other  resource.  But  this  is  not  civilization;  it  is  at  best  barbarism. 
In  organized  society,  lynching  is  a  crime  against  society.  It  is  not 
a  question  as  to  what  the  victim  deserves;  it  is  a  question  as  to  what 
society  can  afford.  In  organized  society,  there  is  no  higher  civil  or 
social  duty  than  obedience  to  law;  the  lyncher  is,  of  all  men,  the 
violator  of  law.  Lynching  is  a  crime  against  God  and  man.  Lynch- 
ing breaks  the  law,  defies  it,  despises  it,  puts  it  to  open  shame.  Pun- 
ishment by  government,  according  to  law,  represents  the  judgment 
of  God;  punishment. by  lynching  is  vengeance.  Legal  punishment 
educates  men  into  respect  for  law;  13'nching  educates  them  into  con- 
tempt for  law.  Lynching  does  more  to  put  down  la<v  than  any  crim- 
inal it  takes  in  hand;  lynching  kills  a  man;  the  lyncher  kills  the 
law  that  protects  life ;  lynching  is  anarchy.  If  a  government  is  so 
weak  or  bad  that  it  cannot,  or  will  not,  enforce  the  law,  the  remedy 
is  not  lynching;  it  is  revolution.  If  one  private  citizen  has  no  moral 
or  civil  right  to  put  a  man  to  death,  a  hundred  banded  together  have 
not  the  right.  And  why  not  the  hundred  banded  together?  Be- 
cause their  object  is  to  overawe  and  overpower  the  law.  Lynchers 
are  conscious  of  their  lawlessness,  and  seek  protection  in  masks  or 
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numbers.  The  government  that  winks  at  lynching  is  vicious ;  the 
government  that  does  not  care  is  foolish  and  wicked ;  the  government 
that  cannot  put  it  down  is  weak. 

The  burning  of  a  human  being  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  it  is 
thought,  is  a  horror  which  does  not  occur,  outside  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  in  the  civilized  world.  Yet  unless 
assaults  by  negroes  on  white  women  and  little  white  girls  come  to 
an  end,  there  will  most  probably  be  still  further  displays  of  vengeance 
that  will  shock  the  world.  While  the  Texas  and  Kentucky  burnings 
were  going  on,  men  did  not  think  about  the  world  or  its  opinions. 
In  the  white  heat  of  horror  and  vengeance,  they  did  not  so  much  as 
remember  that  there  were  any  people  in  the  world  but  themselves. 
For  the  time,  they  were  beside  themselves — absolutely  deranged. 
"  Emotional  insanity"  may  dominate  a  thousand  men  as  certainly  and 
completely  as  it  may  dominate  one  man,  driven  to  the  wall  and 
knowing  nothing  but  the  emergency  that  is  upon  him.  And  such 
insanity  may  be  accompanied  by  the  utmost  deliberation '  in  seeking 
its  ends.  These  Texas  and  Kentucky  burnings  are  monstrous  and 
abnormal  things  that  cannot  be  approved  by  any  sane  and  intelligent 
man.  But  sane  men  who  are  just  will  consider  the  provocation. 
Sane  men  who  are  righteous  will  remember  not  only  the  brutish 
man  who  dies  by  the  slow  torture  of  fire;  they  will  think  also  of  the 
ruined  woman,  worse  tortured  than  he.  When  they  think  of  the  in- 
furiated mob  in  Paris,  Texas,  and  the  negro  ruffian  tortured  most 
horribly  till  he  was  dead,  they  will  think  also  of  a  white  baby,  four 
years  old,  first  outraged  with  demoniacal  cruelty  and  then  taken  by 
her  heels  and  torn  asunder  in  the  mad  wantonness  of  gorilla  ferocity. 
Indeed,  the  instant  comment  of  a  negro  man  to  whom  I  stated  this 
case  was,  "He  ought  to  have  been  burnt."  Men,  no  matter  wliere 
they  live  or  how  high  their  personal  or  social  development,  with  hu- 
man hearts  in  them,  will  ask,  "  What  if  she  had  been  my  baby?" 

These  horrors — the  rajjings,  the  lynchings,  the  burnings — are  not 
ancient  history;  they  are  products  of  American  life  in  the  closing 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  tortures  do  not  belong  to 
that  dark  time  when  women  were  hanged  in  New  England  for  witch- 
craft; there  is  no  superstition  in  Texas  or  Kentucky  about  witches, 
or  other  supernatural  powers — at  least  among  white  people.  These 
burnings  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  superstition, 
or  ignorance,  or  low  human  development,  but  by  what  we  know  of 
the  elemental  forces  that  control  human  nature  throughout  all  time 
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and  the  world  over.  Let  it  be  understood  tliat  this  article  does  not 
defend  any  sort  of  lynching  and  that  the  writer  abhors  torture  with 
all  his  soul.  The  article  states  only  facts  and  that  which  they  in- 
volve. Nor  are  these  statements  carelessly  made ;  I  have  reason  to 
know  how  serious  is  the  subject  herein  discussed  and  to  apprehend 
with  clearness  of  vision  the  appalling  and  portentous  conditions  which 
make  such  a  discussion  even  possible. 

The  Editor  of  the  leading  Southern  religious  paper — estimated  by 
its  circulation — the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss,  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate, " 
the  chief  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  published 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  said  recently  in  an  editorial  article  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  "  three  hundred  white  women  had  been 
raped  by  negroes  within  the  preceding  three  months. "  I  believe  Dr. 
Hoss's  statement  to  be  under  rather  than  above  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Not  a  few  such  crimes  are  never  published.  And  probably  some 
lynchings  never  get  to  the  newspapers.  When  Dr.  Hoss,  at  the  close 
of  a  very  vigorous  article  denouncing  all  forms  of  lynch-law,  added 
this  statement:  "But  the  raping  of  white  women  by  negroes  must 
cease,"  every  man  of  both  races  with  a  spark  of  manhood  in  him, 
said,  "  Amen."  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  South  is  a  thinly- 
settled  country  and  that  most  of  these  unspeakable  outrages  upon 
women  occur  in  out-of-the-way  places,  just  men,  putting  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  Southern  people,  will,  when  pronouncing  judgment, 
consider  what  they  would  think,  feel  and  do  were  the  terrible  test 
their  own. 

On  the  matters  discussed  in  this  article,  I  have  thought  much  and 
during  many  years  of  opportunity  to  learn  what  are  the  basic  facts  in . 
Southern  social  conditions — conditions  unmatched  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  yet  lacking  a  specific  request  I  should  probably  have  re- 
mained silent,  not  caring  to  discuss  for  publication  a  subject  both 
horrible  and  loathsome,  or  to  offer  to  the  public  opinions  about  facts 
that  make  wise  men  mad. 

Some  words  personal  may  be  allowable  in  this  paper.  Any  who 
care  to  read  it  may  naturally  wish  to  know  whether  the  writer  is,  in 
some  reasonable  degree,  a  competent  witness.  He  has  not  lacked 
opportunity,  having  been  "  born  and  bred"  in  Middle  Georgia,  where 
slavery  was  at  its  best,  and  having  been,  in  later  years,  familiar  with 
other  sections  of  the  Southern  country  where  it  was  at  its  worst.  He 
is  not  a  product  of  post-bellwn  life — which  inevitably  made  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races  less  kindly  in  their  sympathies  and 
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friendship — having  been  a  grown  man  when  South  Carolina  seceded. 
Opposed  to  secession,  he  gave  his  absolute  allegiance  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. After  Appomattox,  recognizing  Providence  and  the  invinci- 
ble facts  of  history,  he  soon  came  to  thank  Heaven  that  slavery  was 
done  with  and  that  the  Union  was  preserved.  Moreover,  he  has  voted 
always  the  "  regular  Democratic,  ticket, "  He  had  no  doubt,  during 
the  War  between  the  States,  of  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  the  Con- 
federacy stood  for — the  rights  of  the  States — nor  did  he  question  for 
a  moment  the  over-ruling  Providence  that  determined  the  issues  of 
that  tremendous  revolution.  He  believed,  when  it  was  done,  and  he 
believes  to  this  hour,  that  the  unconditional  enfranchisement  of  the 
negroes  was  a  deadlier  crime  against  republican  government  and  civili- 
zation than  the  extremest  Federalist  believed  secession  to  be;  yet, 
seeing  that  the  negro  was  a  citizen  armed  with  that  thunderbolt  of 
power,  the  ballot,  he  laid  himself  out,  through  many  years  of  hard 
service,  and  with  small  approval,  at  the  time,  from  the  great  body  of 
his  own  people,  to  help  make  of  the  negro  the  best  citizen  possible. 
His  only  regret,  in  looking  back  at  those  years  of  consecration  to  the 
negro's  cause,  is  that  he  could  not  do  more  to  help  his  "  brother  in 
black"  to  worthier  conceptions  of  his  relations  to  the  government,  to 
society,  to  the  church,  and  so  into  better  and  nobler  manhood  and 
womanhood.  So  much  may  be  pardoned  in  a  Southern  man  asked 
to  write  an  article  in  explanation  of  the  burning  of  negroes  in  the 
South. 

Our  behavior  in  the  South  toward  the  negro  has  not  been  ideally 
perfect ;  we  might  have  done  better  in  many  things.  But  I  am  sure 
that  Southern  white  people  have  borne  themselves,  under  trials  never 
known  before  in  history,  as  well  as  any  people  in  the  world  could 
have  borne  themselves.-  In  truth,  they  have  done  better  with  and 
by  the  negro  than  any  other  white  people,  lacking  their  training, 
could  have  done.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  in  their  ordinary 
dealings  with  the  negro,  the  Southern  white  people  are  kinder  to  him 
and  more  patient  than  any  other  people  who  come  into  relations  with 
him.  Cruelty  of  disposition  does  not  explain  the  torture  of  the  de- 
mon men  burned  to  death  for  assaulting  helpless  women  and  tender 
little  girls.  The  Southern  people  are  not  cruel  and  never  were. 
They  are  kind-hearted  people ;  good  to  one  another  and  to  all  men. 
They  are  kind  to  dumb  brutes.  "Whatever  may  be  true  or  false 
about  them,  they  were  never  cruel-hearted  people.  They  were  kind 
to  the  negroes  when  they  were  slaves ;    they  are  kind  to  them  now. 
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That  speaker  or  writer  who  holds  up  the  worst  slave-holder  of  the 
old  days  as  the  t3^pe  of  all  is  a  slanderer,  whether  from  malice  or 
ignorance;  and  he  who  represents  a  white  Southern  ruffian  of  to-day 
as  representative  of  a  whole  people  in  their  relation  to  the  negroes  is 
either  ignorant,  or  depraved.  Such  representations  are  as  devoid  of 
truth  and  justice  as  would  be  the  slander  of  a  partisan  Southerner 
who  might  affirm  that  a  "  sweating-house "  and  starving  sewing- 
women  represent  the  business  of  New  York  City. 

I  was  asked  to  explain  the  burning  of  these  negroes,  not  the  kill- 
ing of  them.  I  give  frankly  ray  opinion:  the  people  who  burned 
them  were  for  the  time  insane.  In  no  other  way  can  the  general 
character  of  these  people  and  their  dealing  with  these  victims  of  their 
fierce  indignation  be  accounted  for.  Take  the  Paris  case.  That 
negro  should  have  been  arrested  by  the  sheriff;  he  should  have  been 
duly  committed  to  jail ;  he  should  have  had  a  fair  trial  before  a  regu- 
lar court  and  jury ;  if  convicted,  he  should  have  been  punished  ac- 
cording to  law  by  the  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  verdicts 
and  sentences.  It  was  illegal  and  morally  wrong  to  lynch  him  by 
simply  hanging  or  shooting.  In  organized  society,  lynching  is  not 
only  anarchy ;  it  is  an  anachronism.  It  is  so  much  of  the  Dark  Ages 
surviving  in  modern  and  civilized  life.  It  was  horrible  to  torture 
the  guilty  wretch ;  the  burning  was  an  act  of  insanity.  But  had  the 
dismembered  form  of  his  victim  been  the  dishonored  body  of  my 
baby,  I  might  also  have  gone  into  an  insanity  that  might  have  ended 
never. 

There  are  some  collateral  considerations  that  throw  some  light 
upon  the  whole  subject  before  us;  I  wish  to  state  only  recognized 
facts,  not  to  write  in  defence  of  anything  wrong  in  my  people.  This 
phrase,  "  my  people, "  I  can  but  employ  so  long  as  the  world  sits  in 
perpetual  judgment  upon  our  behavior,  under  conditions  of  which  it 
has  little  knowledge  and  no  experience.  No  race,  not  the  most  sav- 
age, tolerates  the  rape  of  women,  but  it  may  be  said  without  reflec- 
tion upon  any  other  people  that  the  Southern  people  are  now  and 
always  have  been  most  sensitive  concerning  the  honor  of  their  women 
— their  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  daughters.  A  single  word  questioning 
the  purity  of  Southern  women  has  cost  many  a  man  his  life.  Hardly 
any  Southern  jury  will  convict  him  who  slays  in  defence  of  any 
woman  whose  natural  protector  he  is.  If  a  man  is  shot  dead  in  the 
streets  for  insulting  an  honorable  woman,  his  slayer  will  hardly  spend 
a  night  in  prison.     He  will  generally  be  released  on  his  own  recog- 
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nizance;  if  he  need  bond,  all  his  neighbors  will  volunteer  their  aid. 
To  these  people,  rape  is  a  crime  so  monstrous  that  they  do  not  con- 
ceive that  it  can  belong  to  the  ordinary  categories  of  crimes.  And 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when  committed  by  one  of  an  alien  and 
recently  enslaved  race,  it  has  an  increment  of  exasperation  not  easy 
to  estimate.  The  Paris  mob  would  have  burned  the  white  mayor  of 
their  city,  had  he  been  the  guilty  man  in  the  monstrous  butchery 
of  that  pretty  baby ;  but  that  their  rage  was  the  hotter  because  the 
wretch  was  a  negro  is  most  certain.  And  it  would  have  been  so  in 
Boston :   ''  blood  is  thicker  than  water. " 

The  unmistakable  increase  of  this  crime — the  assaulting  of  white 
women  by  negro  men — enters  into  the  explanation  of  these  burnings. 
Legal  punishments  had  been  tried,  yet  the  crime  increased.  Shoot- 
ings and  hangings  without  law  had  been  tried,  yet  the  crime  increased. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  remind  me  that  the  increase  of  crime  is,  or 
may  be,  the  natural  effect  of  the  unlawful  punishment  of  crime;  I  am 
writing  of  the  influences  that  led  to  desperate  and  mad  experiments 
with  fire.  Exasperations  were  cumulative,  as  in  continued  doses  of 
digitalis.  This  particular  crime  was  practically  unknown  before 
Emancipation.  Only  one  case  I  heard  mentioned  from  my  childhood 
till  after  the  War.  The  criminal  was  a  slave,  and  he  was  burned. 
An  ignorant  race,  that  in  and  through  the  ministry  of  slavery  had 
grown  into  all  that  made  it  better  than  naked  Africans,  were  sud- 
denly turned  loose,  without  knowledge  of  civil  law,  into  a  freedom 
they  did  not  understand,  mistaking  most  naturally  license  for  liberty. 
The  recoil  was  tremendous.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  negro  did  not 
do  worse.  Presently  came  enfranchisement  and  complete  citizenship 
without  fitness  of  any  sort.  Under  the  political  influences  that  domi- 
nated the  negro  during  the  period  of  reconstruction — more  trying  to 
Southern  fortitude  than  the  War  itself — he  was  taught,  in  order  that 
others  might  secure  and  maintain  political  control  of  him,  to  hate  the 
white  people.  The  manner  of  his  enfranchisement  and  the  methods 
employed  by  self-seeking  demagogues  in  controlling  his  vote  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  gift  of  the  ballot  to  him  meant  two  things:  first, 
the  peculiar  love  the  North  had  for  him ;  second,  that  it  was  given  to 
him  to  keep  the  old  masters  and  rebels  down.  The  inevitable  result 
was  to  tend  to  make  the  negro  lawless  in  his  dealings  with  his  white 
neighbors. 

Added  to  the  evil  influences  that  grew  out  of  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing reconstruction  politics,  were  unwise  methods  in  the  earlier  efforts 
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to  educate  him.  Many  consecrated,  noble-minded,  but  mistaken 
missionary -teachers  from  the  North  were  more  impressive,  if  not 
more  insistent,  in  teaching  the  young  negro  his  rights,  than  in  teach- 
ing him  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  result  was,  he  be- 
came more  anxious  to  secure  his  rights  than  to  fit  himself  for  their 
exercise.  All  these  influences  developed  in  thousands  of  the  younger 
negroes  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  social  order.  Crimes  of 
violence  against  the  white  race  were  the  natural  fruitage  of  the  influ- 
ences that  dominated  the  younger  negroes.  Under  the  conditions  of 
Southern  life  it  was  inevitable  that  these  crimes  should  be  met  by 
violent  punishment  without  law,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  South- 
ern government  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers  and  negroes. 

It  became  a  habit  to  publish  in  a  class  of  Northern  papers  all  re- 
ports of  violence  done  negroes,  with  little  comment  upon  the  crimes 
of  negroes.  In  civil  government,  the  white  people  of  the  South  were 
virtually  powerless.  They  did  not  trust  governments  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them  and  from  which,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  ex- 
cluded. The  negro  grew  more  dangerous.  Crimes  increased,  they 
were  not  put  down  by  law ;  criticism  and  denunciation  of  every  wrong 
done  a  negro  by  the  whites  became  a  habit  as  bitter  as  it  was  constant. 
The  white  people  felt  that  they  did  not  receive  from  the  Northern 
people — to  whom  the  negroes,  till  they  learned  better,  looked  for  all 
truth  and  all  guidance — the  moral  backing  they  knew  they  needed 
and  believed  they  deserved.  They  began  to  take  things  into  their 
own  hands  in  sheer  desperation,  as  natural  as  it  was  fierce.  Let  those 
who  will  deny  what  is  here  affirmed;  the  Southern  people  believed 
that  these  things  were  as  they  are  here  set  forth.  To  this  day,  they 
believe  that  if  papers  and  men,  remote  from  them,  said  as  much  to 
the  negro  concerning  the  enormity  of  rape  as  they  say  to  the  white 
people  concerning  the  enormity  of  lynching,  raping  would  become 
less  common.     And  in  this  they  are  right. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  was  a  recent  meeting 
of  intelligent  and  representative  negro  men  at  Waycross,  Georgia. 
They  considered  the  situation  as  it  involves  both  races.  They  de- 
clared that  the  assaulting  of  white  women  by  negro  men  must  cease. 
They  affirmed  it  on  the  ground  of  morals;  they  urged  it  on  the 
ground  of  safety. 

I  have  called  special  attention  to  the  influence  upon  the  younger 
negroes  of  emancipation  and  what  followed  it,  for  the  reason  that  the 
older  negroes  were  less  affected  by  the  evils  of  that  period.     Nearly 
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all  crimes  of  violence  by  the  negroes  are  committed  by  those  who 
were  children  in  1865  or  who  have  been  born  since  that  time. 
Nearly  all  the  negroes  in  Southern  penitentiaries  are  under  thirty- 
five  ;  if  any  wish  to  test  these  statements,  the  facts  are  of  record.  If 
men  do  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  records,  let  them 
use  their  eyes.  The  older  negroes,  as  a  class,  are  the  best  citizens 
as  well  as  the  best  laborers  to-day,  as  all  Southern  people  know. 

In  these  statements  is  no  plea  against  the  education  of  the  enfran- 
chised negro,  but  an  invincible  argument  for  it — which  for  many 
years  I  have  made,  by  pen  and  tongue,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
The  negro  must  be  educated.  The  conservative  influences  that  se- 
cured order  under  the  old  regime  are  gone ;  the  uneducated  negro  is 
unfitted  for  the  new  order.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  both  races 
that  his  education  go  on.  As  a  rule,  rapists  and  murderers  among 
Southern  negroes  are  not  only  products  of  post-bellum  life ;  they  are 
uneducated.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  that  an  educated  negro  commits 
these  crimes  against  virtue  and  life.  The  great  body  of  the  negro 
population  of  the  country  utterly  reprobate  these  crimes.  And  there 
is  among  their  leaders  a  growing  sense  of  the  duty  of  teaching  their 
people  that  they  must  come  to  an  end.  And  it  is  time  for  them  to 
think  these  thoughts.  Let  their  Northern  friends  and  helpers  and 
guides  encourage  and  exhort  them  to  follow  these  good  impressions 
and  impulses.  It  is  vital  to  the  negro  race  that  those  they  look  to 
for  guidance  should  teach  them  that  rape  must  cease.  At  this  time 
let  them  lay  the  emphasis  of  exhortation  and  warning  on  this  particu- 
lar crime  against  the  white  race.  If  the  negro  preachers  and  negro 
school-teachers  can  be  awakened  to  their  duty  as  to  this  particular 
matter,  they  can  do  more  than  all  others  put  together.  They  are 
everywhere  in  the  South ;  there  are  thousands  of  them ;  their  peo- 
ple look  up  to  them.  All  primary  schools  for  negro  children  are 
taught  by  negro  men  and  women ;  all  negro  pulpits,  with  exceptions 
too  few  to  count,  are  occupied  by  negro  preachers.  If  these  teachers 
and  preachers  are  brought  to  understand  that  upon  them,  at  this  time, 
is  the  exigent  duty  of  teaching  their  people  that  the  assaulting  of 
white  women  must  cease;  if  they  use  their  influence  as  they  can  and 
ought — denouncing  rape  as  much  as  they  do  lynching — the  crime  will 
be  less  common  in  a  few  weeks;  by  and  by  it  will  be  so  rare  that 
lynchings  will  come  to  an  end. 

In  our  extremity  we  look  to  wise  and  just  people  in  the  Northern 
States  to  help  us,  to  help  both  races.     Without  Northern  cooperation 
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things  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  At  least  a  million  negroes  can  now 
read.  Let  our  Northern  friends  more  earnestly  (well  I  know  how 
earnestly  many  of  them  have  done  their  duty  in  all  these  matters) 
help  them  to  see  that  their  education  puts  them  under  moral  obliga- 
tion to  teach,  to  exhort  and  to  warn  their  people,  and  they  will  begin 
to  do  these  things.  Let  our  Northern  friends  impress  the  negro 
preachers  and  teachers  with  the  necessity  of  teaching,  exhorting  and 
warning  their  people  against  this  particular  crime,  and  they  will  begin 
to  do  these  things. 

Unless  potent  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  negro 
race  that  will  awaken  it  to  the  enormity  of  assaulting  white  women, 
the  worst  for  both  races  is  yet  to  come  and  the  most  dreadful  chapters 
in  this  sad  and  fearful  history  are  yet  to  be  written. 

Atticus  G.  Haygood. 


HAVE   AMERICAN   NEGROES   TOO   MUCH   LIBERTY? 

The  rapid  increase  of  crime  among  the  negroes  of  the  South  and 
the  alarming  frequency  of  the  most  brutal  outrages  upon  white  women 
and  children  have  excited  the  serious  apprehension  of  every  good 
citizen.  What  is  the  cause?  and  What  is  the  remedy?  are  questions 
that  agitate  the  public  mind. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Southern  people  have  been  hopefully 
waiting  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  whether  or  not  two  distinct 
races  can  live  together  in  peace.  Every  effort  has  been  made  that 
would  favor  an  affirmative  answer — every  effort  save  that  for  social 
equality,  and  that  will  never  be  made.  Its  refusal  is  generally  called 
race-prejudice  by  alien  philanthropists;  but  "prejudice"  is  not  the 
right  word.  Prejudice  is  judgment  without  knowledge.  The  term 
would  well  apply  to  those  who  have  never  lived  in  the  South  and  have 
not  known  the  negroes,  either  as  slaves  or  as  freedmen ;  but  surely  it 
does  not  fit  those  who  were  reared  with  them  and  have  mingled  with 
them  for  half  a  century  and  more.  That  there  is  a  natural  antipathy 
is  admitted.  It  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  wherever 
the  white  race  and  the  African  race  have  come  in  contact.  It  is  not 
antipathy  because  of  tint,  for  it  affects  the  brightest  mulatto  as  much 
as  the  blackest  negro,  but  it  is  a  natural  aversion  to  a  race  inferior, 
distinct  and  marked  in  so  many  ways  by  the  Creator.  This  aversion 
is  not  unkind,  and  it  bears  no  ill-will ;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  mas- 
ters felt  and  manifested  the  kindest  sympathy  with  their  servants, 
and  the  present  employers  are  equally  considerate  of  their  welfare, 
whenever  the  relation  is  partial  control  on  one  side  and  acknowledged 
dependence  upon  the  other. 

Twenty-five  years  of  vain  experiment,  we  suppose,  have  satisfied 
the  North  that  this  aversion  to  social  or  political  equality  with  the 
negro  cannot  be  overcome  by  laws  or  statutes.  Those  laws  remain  as 
dead  letters  and  "as  monuments  to  the  folly  of  those  who  passed  them, 
and  the  negro  to-day  cannot  abide  in  some  portions  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, nor  take  a  walk  in  Asbury  Park,  nor  be  shampooed  in  a 
Northern  barber-shop,  any  more  than  he  can  take  rooms  in  a  South- 
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em  hotel.  With  the  Southern  people,  this  aversion  is  not  because 
he  was  once  a  slave  and  is  now  a  freedman.  There  is  no  resentment 
in  it,  for  before  the  War  there  were  many  free  persons  of  color  in  the 
South,  many  who  were  born  free;  and  they  are  not  exempt  from 
the  aversion.  The  confidential,  trusted  servants  who  followed  their 
masters  to  the  War  and  cared  for  them  when  sick  or  wounded  and 
returned  with  them  after  the  surrender,  most  surely  had  their  good 
will — yes,  their  gratitude — and  they  have  it  yet ;  but  the  line  is  drawn. 
They  too  must  share  the  disability  of  their  race- 
It  was  believed  by  Northern  philanthropists  and  by  many  South- 
em  statesmen  and  law-makers  that  education  would  change  and  better 
the  status  of  the  negro  and  not  only  make  him  fit  to  be  a  citizen,  but 
elevate  him  morally  and  socially.  Much  money  has  been  expended 
in  this  direction,  and  for  a  while  his  progress  seemed  to  be  satisfac- 
tory so  far  as  his  ability  to  learn  the  rudiments  was  concerned,  for  he 
certainly  has  mental  capacity  beyond  what  was  expected.  But  edu- 
cation does  not  assure  good  citizenship.  Education  without  moral 
training  has  proved  to  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The 
duties  that  appertain  to  good  citizenship,  such  as  honesty,  truth, 
chastity,  industry  and  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  are  not  taught  in  the 
schools. 

How  is  it  with  the  negroes  who  have  had  for  many  years  an  equal 
share  of  the  public  school  fund  in  Georgia?  They  have  more  than 
two  thousand  teachers  in  the  State,  besides  those  in  the  University 
and  other  endowed  institutions.  The  pupils  show  marked  progress 
at  every  examination,  and  yet  there  are  twenty-two  hundred  negroes 
in  the  chain-gangs ;  sixty  per  cent  of  these  are  under  thirty  years  of 
age ;  forty  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  forty  per  cent  are  members 
of  the  church  in  good  standing,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  are 
confined  for  larceny  in  some  form.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  all  the 
young  negroes  who  steal  were  prosecuted,  there  would  be  five  times 
the  number  in  the  chain-gang.  But  employers  are  kind  and  gener- 
ally condone  the  offence,  especially  when  the  lost  articles  are  restored. 
These  small  pilferings  are  considered  the  perquisites  of  employment 
and  are  committed  with  the  usual  idea  of  "  you  don't  miss  what  I 
takes. " 

This  great  numerical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  con- 
victs cannot  be  accounted  for  except  upon  the  theory  that  stealing  is 
a  race  trait  of  the  negro  and  that  he  can  hardly  help  it.  His  necessi- 
ties will  not  explain  it,  for  he  cannot  eat  or  clothe  himself  with  ear- 
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rings,  breast-pins,  parasols  or  perfumery.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
the  negro  does  not  get  the  moral  training  that  makes  him  fear  to  steal. 
In  most  cases,  he  fears  God  not  at  all  and  man  but  little.  He  has  no 
idea  of  repentance  or  remorse,  but  he  has  nevertheless  an  emotional, 
spasmodic,  meeting-house  religion  that  he  enjoys,  for  it  condones 
every  past  offence  and  serves  as  an  indulgence  for  the  future.  All 
negroes  are  Methodists  or  Baptists,  and  all  are  elected  to  salvation  and 
are  on  the  way  to  glory.  Not  one  has  any  fear  of  being  lost,  not  even 
the  vilest  brute  under  the  gallows.  But  with  all  this  the  negroes  are 
good  servants.  They  love  to  do  you  a  favor.  The  cook,  the  washer- 
woman, the  housemaid  will  come  in  the  night  to  wait  upon  you  in 
sickness.  They  are  ever  kind  and  willing  when  in  a  domestic  rela- 
tion to  the  white  folks,  but  their  right  to  small  perquisites  is  main- 
tained. The  average  negro  has  not  many  very  heinous  offences  to 
answer  for.  His  stealings  are  generally  of  articles  of  small  value. 
A  Northern  lady  who  was  kind  and  trusting  lost  her  beautiful  lace 
that  cost  ten  francs  a  yard  in  Paris.  The  hired  girl  who  stole  it  had 
for  two  years  received  many  favors  at  her  hands.  She  was  well  edu- 
cated and  had  good  manners,  but  the  temptation  was  irresistible. 
She  did  not  know  it  cost  so  much,  or  she  would  have  taken  a  piece 
of  less  value.  The  cook  abstracts  flour  and  lard  and  coffee.  The 
washerwoman  Wears  your  wife's  skirts  and  stockings.  The  hired  man 
takes  home  after  night  a  little  coal  or  wood.  The  housemaid  appro- 
priates handkerchiefs  and  perfumes  them  from  the  bureau. 

As  messengers,  when  intrusted  with  valuable  things  to  be  deliv- 
ered, negroes  formerly  were  always  faithful.  This  was  a  peculiar  trait 
of  the  race.  At  Eutah,  Alabama,  an  old  negro  was  on  trial  for  steal- 
ing a  half-box  of  tobacco.  Two  half-boxes  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  to  be  hauled  to  a  country  store  several  miles  away,  and  when  he 
reached  his  destination  he  had  but  one  and  could  not  account  for  the 
other.  His  only  explanation  was  that  he  went  to  sleep,  for  the  day 
was  hot  and  the  road  was  through  deep  sand,  and  somebody  must 
have  slipped  the  box  off  the  wagon.  His  conviction  seemed  inevitable 
and  the  case  was  about  to  go  to  the  jury  when  a  venerable  white  man, 
who  was  sitting  near,  arose  and  said  with  sympathetic  feeling,  "  May 
it  please  your  Honor,  I  should  like  to  volunteer  a  word  in  behalf  of 
this  unfortunate  negro.  I  do  not  believe  he  stole  that  box  of  tobacco. 
I  was  reared  with  negroes — many  negroes  around  the  household  and 
on  the  farm.  The  first  milk  I  ever  drew  was  from  a  negro  woman's 
breast,  and  in  my  youth  and  manhood  and  old  age  I  have  mingled 
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with  them  and  studied  their  failings  and  their  virtues.  I  say  now  in 
all  sincerity  I  never  knew  one  to  betray  a  trust.  They  will  steal  and 
they  will  tell  falsehoods,  but  when  you  intrust  anything  to  them  to 
be  carried  and  delivered  to  another,  they  will  do  it.  I  never  knew 
an  exception.  I  appeal  to  your  Honor  and  to  these  lawyers  and  this 
jury  for  an  answer  if  you  ever  knew  one.  No,  he  did  not  steal  that 
tobacco  and  it  will  yet  appear  that  some  other  negro  took  it  while  he 
was  asleep  in  his  wagon."  The  jury  acquitted  him,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  real  thief  was  discovered  and  convicted. 

But  negroes  of  that  type  were  of  the  past  generation.  T^ose  who 
have  come  after  them  have  sadly  degenerated.  Old  Aunt  Jinny  has 
been  a  faithful  wife,  but  her  daughters  have  gone  to  the  bad  and 
their  children  are  the  old  woman's  care  and  her  shame.  'Cinda's 
bright  boy  is  in  the  chain-gang  for  forgery.  He  got  a  little  too  much 
education  and  it  ruined  him  for  honest  work.  The  towns  and  cities 
are  full  of  such  victims,  victims  of  mistaken  philanthropy,  victims  of 
prejudice — judgment  without  knowledge  of  the  negro's  character. 
That  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing"  is  not  true  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  its  meaning.  A  little  education  is  all  that  the 
negro  needs.  The  excess  has  proved  his  ruin.  Let  him  learn  the 
rudiments,  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  cipher,  and  be  made  to  mix 
that  knowledge  with  some  useful  labor.  As  it  is,  negroes  are  ad- 
vanced to  higher  mathematics  and  composition,  and  they  become  the 
"  dudes"  and  the  vagabonds  of  the  town.  They  dress  finely  at  some- 
body else's  expense,  and  both  males  and  females  have  become  lazy 
and  insolent.  They  have  ceased  to  show  proper  respect  to  the  white 
people,  and  they  will  not  work  for  them,  so  long  as  they  can 
avoid  it.  The  alienation  is  going  on,  widening,  deepening  and  in- 
tensifying. The  white  man  is  losing  his  sympathy  and  the  negro  his 
feeling  of  dependence.  Too  much  education  and  too  little  work  are 
the  prime  cause  of  this  growing  antipathy.  With  the  whites  there 
are  some  reasons  for  a  higher  education,  for  the  professions  and  the 
trades  are  open  to  them,  but  all  these  are  closed  to  the  negro.  His 
only  resource  is  manual  labor,  and  the  education  that  he  is  receiving 
unfits  him  for  this.  And  so  the  negroes  live  from  day  to  day,  from 
hand  to  mouth,  sponging  upon  their  working  friends  or  kindred;  and 
yet  they  are  able  somehow  to  patronize  every  excursion  and  picnic 
that  the  more  enterprising  ones  get  up.  Tramps  and  vagabonds  are 
multiplying  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  towns  and  cities,  and  from 
these  the  convict-camps  are  supplied.     The  six  counties  in  Georgia 
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that  have  the  largest  cities  and  the  best-equipped  public  schools  have 
furnished  more  than  half  the  convicts.  The  large  farms  in  the  cotton- 
belt,  where  the  negroes  work  by  families  and  are  controlled  by  white 
landlords,  do  not  help  to  swell  the  chain-gang.  This  control  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  negro's  welfare,  and  the  more  intimate  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  the  better  it  is  for  the  race.  This  is  shown  everywhere  by 
the  good-will  existing  between  the  draymen  and  their  patrons,  the 
porters  and  the  merchants,  the  barbers  and  their  customers,  the  do- 
mestic servants  and  those  who  employ  them. 

Still  there  is  friction  between  the  races,  and  the  more  negroes 
the  more  friction.  At  Pine  Bluff,  in  Arkansas,  where  the  negroes 
are  three  to  one  of  the  whites,  they  are  a  constant  menace,  and  nothing 
but  the  influence  of  a  very  wealthy  negro  who  owns  several  bar-rooms 
prevents  a  conflict.  White  children  go  to  one  school  and  negro  chil- 
dren to  another,  but  they  pass  and  repass  on  the  way  and  come  in 
hostile  contact.  There  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  among  the  parents, 
but  there  is  none  amOng  the  children  of  the  two  races.  Wherever 
the  negroes  dominate  in  numbers,  they  are  arrogant  and  insolent. 
This  is  the  curse  Df  Tallahassee  and  Fernandina.  The  large  ocean 
hotel  that  Northern  men  built  at  Fernandina  for  Northern  visitors  is 
without  guests,  because  the  negroes  control  the  town.  They  are  a 
menace  wherever  they  are  densely  settled.  Where  they  are  in  a 
helpless  minority  they  are  respectful  and  give  no  trouble.  There 
are  towns  and  commu'nities  in  Texas  where  they  are  not  wanted  and 
are  not  tolerated,  except  in  the  most  menial  capacity.  At  Weather- 
ford,  young  white  men  drive  the  drays  and  the  hacks  and  are  the 
barbers  and  hostlers  and  mechanics,  and  no  negro  need  apply.  Not 
one  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  night  in  Comanchee.  On  the  fertile  cotton - 
lands  of  the  Brazos,  they  live  in  peace  and  multiply,  but  that  is  be- 
cause that  region  was  considered  unhealthy  and  the  whites  would  not 
venture  there.  There  is  a  thriving  negro  town  on  the  railroad  near 
by,  and  there  no  white  man  neeed  apply.  In  the  coast  region  of 
North  Carolina,  where  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  ten  to  one, 
they  are  now  in  mutiny  against  their  landlords,  and  the  State  militia 
had  to  be  called  on  recently  to  enforce  the  law. 

This  much  to  show  that  there  is  no  affinity,  but  a  steadily  in- 
creasing friction  ■  between  the  races.  Whatever  is  the  measure  of 
blame  upon  either  race  for  this,  is  not  the  question.  The  important 
fact  is  that  it  exists  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.     It  is  a 
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race-conflict — just  such  a  conflict  as  has  in  all  history  been  the  cause 
of  wars  and  tumults. 

The  contrast  between  the  negro's  good  nature  and  his  bad  nature  is 
perhaps  more  marked  than  the  same  contrast  in  any  other  race.  When 
a  desire  to  indulge  his  bad  passions  comes  over  him,  he  seems  to  be 
utterly  devoid  of  prudence  or  of  conscience.  The  end  he  aims  at 
will  justify  the  means,  whether  it  be  arson  or  burglary  or  theft  or 
murder  or  outrage  upon  a  child.  The  consequences  of  his  crime  do 
not  disturb  him,  and  he  can  eat  as  heartily  and  sleep  as  soundly  with 
blood  upon  his  hands  as  without.  A  bad  negro  is  the  most  horrible 
human  creature  upon  the  earth,  the  most  brutal  and  merciless.  Ths 
negro  who  was  burned  at  Paris,  Texas,  said  with  careless  indifference 
when  speaking  of  the  child  he  had  murdered,  "  I  split  her  Open  and 
throwed  her  off  in  the  bushes. "  To  most  negroes,  neither  jails  nor 
chain-gangs  have  any  great  terrors,  for  in  both  they  can  eat  and  sleep, 
and  the  records  show  eight  per  cent  of  the  convicts  serving  a  second 
term.  Even  the  better  class,  whether  they  be  preachers  or  teachers, 
are  never  made  cowards  by  conscience,  nor  do  they  suffer  the  stings 
of  remorse. 

Before  the  War,  the  marriage-relation  among  the  negroes  was 
kept  almost  inviolate.  When  it  was  broken,  it  was  broken  by  the 
white  man.  The  result  was  the  mulattocs,  whom  the  slave-woman 
was  proud  to  claim,  and  she  felt  no  dishonor.  Since  the  day  when 
Abraham  took  his  servant  Hagar  for  his  concubine,  the  inferior  race 
has  always  aspired  to  such  association  with  the  superior.  But  since 
the  War,  this  relation  between  the  races  has  practically  ceased.  The 
negro  woman  is  no  longer  Hagar,  and  Ishmael  has  ceased  to  be.  The 
rule  is  reversed.  The  negro  man  aspires  to  the  white  woman,  and  if 
he  cannot  get  her  he  will  take  her  child.  How  far  this  is  a  prevalent 
desire  of  the  coming  generation  of  negroes,  we  cannot  know,  but 
doubtless  there  are  thousands  who  would  do,  if  they  could  safely, 
what  only  a  few  dare  to  do.  This  is  shown  by  the  silence  of  their 
press  and  their  pulpits  touching  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  They 
cry  out  against  the  lynchings,  but  they  make  no  effort  to  stop  the 
outrages  that  provoke  them.  Indeed,  two  of  their  papers  have  called 
lynching  retaliation  in  kind,  and  if  the  outrage  were  not  followed  by 
the  murder  of  the  victim  they  would  not  realize  that  any  great  crime 
had  been  committed.  Another  evidence  of  this  aspiration  is  that  the 
dark-colored  negro  men  will  intermarry  with  mulatto  women  when- 
ever they  can,  while  mulatto  men  will  not  mate  with  black  women. 
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Indeed,  there  is  among  the  mulattoes  generally  as  much  aversion  to 
the  black  negro  as  exists  among  the  whites.  The  line  of  caste  is 
drawn  socially  and  otherwise.  Quadroons,  octoroons  and  pure  mu- 
lattoes marry,  but  a  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped  African  must  mate  with 
his  color  and  his  kind. 

Before  the  War,  there  was  seldom  a  personal  outrage  of  the  kind 
indicated,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Kio  Grande.  There  was  one  near 
Cedar  Bluff  in  Alabama  in  1852  that  attracted  much  attention.  The 
negro  culprit  was  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the  pile  of  stones  that  was 
heaped  over  his  grave  near  the  ferry  remains  there  to  this  day.  Now, 
constant  publications  in  the  daily  papers  show  that  these  crimes  are 
not  only  increasing  in  frequency,  but  in  their  horror  and  brutality. 
What  degree  of  brutal  passion  a  wretch  can  reach  who  would  whet 
his  knife  and  lie  in  wait  for  a  little  school -girl  twelve  years  old,  and 
after  he  had  seized  and  gagged  and  ravished  her,  cut  her  throat  and 
drag  her  to  a  ditch  and  tumble  her  in,  is  past  human  conception ! 
The  thought  of  the  awful  misery  of  that  child,  as  she  agonized  her  in- 
nocent life  away  in  the  clutches  of  the  fiend,  is  enough  to  freeze  the 
heart  of  the  Angel  of  Mercy.  How  unutterable  is  the  grief  of  the 
parents  who  loved  her  and  watched  daily  for  her  coming !  The  lynch- 
ing of  such  a  monster,  think  many  people  in  the  South,  is  nothing — 
nothing  compared  with  what  he  has  done.  If  punishment,  according 
to  the  old  barbarous  notion,  should  be  proportioned  to  crime,  if  there 
should  be  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  there  is  no  tor- 
ture that  could  suffice.  Fire  would  be  only  too  mild  and  instant 
death  too  speedy.  The  lynching  that  follows  is  but  the  outcry  of 
fears  and  feelings  long  smothered — the  explosion  of  the  charge  when 
the  fuse  has  reached  the  powder. 

No  wonder  that  New  England,  with  all  her  fondness  for  the  negro, 
who  is  far  away,  cannot  understand  these  lynchings  or  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling  that  provokes  them.  But  the  South  does  not  heed 
these  reproaches  nor  care  for  these  criticisms.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Southern  people  are  their  dearest  heritage,  and  they  will 
defend  and  avenge  them.  Some  radical  change  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  laws  if  crime  and  outrage  continue.  The  negro  will  have  to 
be  disfranchised  and  a  separate  code  enacted,  that  will  fit  him.  Cor- 
poral punishment  is  the  only  kind  that  has  ever  reformed  him.  This 
may  be  idly  called  pessimism,  but  it  is  not.  The  apprehension  is 
growing,  and  like  a  dark  shadow  it  broods  over  the  land.  It  is  felt 
far  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns  and  cities,  where  protection 
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is  at  hand.  Country  schools  for  white  children  cannot  be  maintained 
where  there  is  a  negro  population  intervening.  Some  have  been  al- 
ready broken  up  and  abandoned  for  lack  of  patronage — patronage 
that  would  have  been  given,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  negroes. 
The  tendency  everywhere  is  for  the  whites  to  rent  out  their  farms 
and  move  to  the  towns,  where  they  can  safely  educate  their  children. 
All  who  can  come  do  come,  and  now  there  are  left  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts none  but  the  negroes  and  the  poor  whites — the  poor  whites  who 
work  the  highways,  serve  on  the  juries  and  fight  our  battles  in  war, 
the  poor  whites  for  whom  the  negro  has  contempt  and  the  Northern 
philanthropist  no  sympathy.  Large  sums  of  money  are  piled  up  in 
universities  and  colleges  for  the  negro — piled  up  to  teach  him  Greek 
and  Latin  and  the  sciences,  for  which  he  has  no  use,  while  hundreds 
of  the  poor  whites  cannot  afford  even  the  time  that  the  country  school 
would  take  from  work.  They  know  all  this  and  feel  it,  and  if  ever 
a  race  war  is  precipitated,  they  will  be  in  at  the  death.  Poverty  and 
the  negro  overshadow  them. 

This  momentous  question  is  before  the  South.  Seven  millions  of 
negroes  ai-e  face  to  face  with  fifteen  million  whites.  How  much 
longer  can  they  live  in  harmony?  It  is  a  more  vital  question  than 
silver  or  gold  or  the  tariff,  and  the  Southern  Congressmen  who  fail 
to  consider  it  are  either  blind  or  lacking  in  statesmanship.  It  is 
the  great  national  question,  that  will  not  down  at  our  bidding. 

Chas.  H.  Smith. 
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In  that  most  fascinating  of  biographies — Moore's  "  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Lord  Byron" — we  read  how  the  poet,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
powers,  having  exhausted  every  known  sensation,  was  thrown  into 
dangerous  convulsions  by  witnessing  Alfieri's  "  Mirra,"  in  company 
with  his  beloved,  Guiccioli.  The  attack  was  so  severe  that  he  felt 
the  effects  for  a  fortnight.  He  had  a  similar  fit  when  some  years 
earlier  he  saw  Kean  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Byron,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  not  a  nincompoop;  he  valued  himself,  and  with  good 
reason,  on  his  personal  nerve.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
seizure  was  genuine  and  uncontrollable,  and  it  remains  a  signal  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  great  acting  over  a  poetic  nature.  This  power 
has  been  felt  in  all  ages  with  varying  intensity,  though  perhaps  it  is 
rather  at  an  ebb  in  our  own.  And  that,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  re- 
vived interest  we  all  now  take  in  the  stage,  and  the  great  amount  of 
money,  thought,  and  learning  which  is  devoted  to  the  theatre  both  in 
Britain  and  in  America. 

It  is  incontestable  that  our  stage,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  far  higher 
standards  of  cultivation  than  did  that  of  our  fathers,  say  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  Those  who  can  remember  the  English  theatre  of 
that  time  may  wonder  how  they  ever  could  sit  out  in  patience  the 
historical  play,  the  "  genteel"  comedy,  and  the  second-class  melo- 
drama of  that  epoch.  The  farces  were  good — very  good :  there  were 
in  Europe  one  or  two  consummate  actors:  and  there  was  still  surviv- 
ing an  experienced  body  of  old  play -goers  who  had  seen  the  grandest 
acting  of  modern  times.  But  the  mise- en-scene,  the  attempt  at  his- 
toric setting,  the  "  supers"  and  chorus,  walking-gentlemen,  lords  and 
ladies, — all  these  were  too  painful  to  look  back  upon.  When  we  read 
the  "Life  of  Dickens,"  Macready's  "Memoirs,"  Charlotte  Brontd's 
picture  of  Queen  Vashti,  or  George  H.  Lewes'  sensible  little  book  on 
Acting,  we  get  some  sense  of  the  relations  of  literature  and  the  stage 
forty  years  ago,  some  idea  of  that  tragic  delirium  which  threw  a  great 
poet  into  convulsions  in  the  generation  preceding.  But  forty  years 
ago  there  were  educated  people  outside  Islington  who  told  you  that 
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Phelps'  Macbeth  was  grand,  who  believed  firmly  in  Charles  Kean's 
"revivals,"  in  Gustavus  Vasa  Brooks'  Kichard  III,  and  who  never 
flinched  under  the  cockney  vulgarisms  and  the  Tom-and-Jerry  swag- 
ger of  the  "courtiers,"  the  "Honourable  Chawleses"  and  the  Lord 
Verisophts,  presenting  what  we  were  assured  were  the  manners  of  high 
life.  It  makes  one  hot  to  remember  what  we  could  sit  through  in 
our  raw  youth.     Certainly  they  do  far  better  now. 

In  the  first  place,  the  local  and  historical  setting  of  a.  high-class 
play  is  now  really  a  thing  to  enjoy  and  even  to  study.  The  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  "Hamlet,"  "Henry  VIII,"  and  a  score  of  Mr. 
Irving 's  pieces,  have  been  a  true  pleasure  to  witness,  supposing  them 
to  be  mere  tableaux  without  words.  The  stage  at  the  Lyceum  is  too 
crowded,  the  sense  of  wanton  costliness  in  the  costumes  is  unpleasant, 
and — and — but  I  will  not  finish  the  sentence — .  Still,  the  general 
effect  was  that  of  a  beautiful  picture,  regarded  simply  as  a  scene,  and 
moreover  of  a  true,  consistent,  and  fairly  accurate  revival  of  a  strik- 
ing historic  panorama.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  main  achievement  of 
our  generation  in  the  improvement  of  the  stage.  Costumes,  scenery, 
groupings,  accessories,  are  real  works  of  art — and  in  the  main  are 
true,  thoughtful,  even  learned.  Ours  is  the  real  age  of  historic  re- 
production. We  may  take  it  as  certain  that,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  exact  picture  of  distant  ages 
and  races  was  reproduced  with  an  illusion  so  complete.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  mode  of  education,  and  might  be  carried  much  farther. 
Our  revived  Greek  Plays  can  teach  even  scholars  a  good  deal ;  and  a 
historian  might  gain  an  idea  from  the  mise-en- scene  of  "Becket,"  even 
if  we  suppose  the  historian  deaf,  or  otherwise  unable  to  follow  the 
Martyr's  speeches.  We  live  in  an  age  especially  great  in  the  historic 
mise-en-scme,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful. 

It  is  not  only  the  stage  decorations,  costumes,  scenery,  and  his- 
toric realism  which  have  greatly  improved  in  the  present  generation. 
The  rank  and  file,  if  they  have  not  yet  grown  to  be  finished  actors, 
no  longer  set  our  teeth  on  edge  with  excruciating  vulgarisms  and 
grotesque  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  speech  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
According  to  "Punch,"  young  men  of  birth  and  breeding  are  now 
flooding  the  stage,  and  an  actor  or  two  is  indispensable  at  a  Duchess' 
tea-party.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  manners  of  the  stage  are 
greatly  improved,  especially  in  light  comedy,  and  the  ordinary  "  so- 
ciety" play.  The  difference  between  a  "genteel  comedy"  in  1843 
and  one  in  1893  is  the  difference  between  the  servants'  hall  and  the 
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drawing-room.  In  farce  they  were  then  very  good,  and  in  melodrama 
sometimes  effective  enough.  But  in  presenting  the  polite  society  of 
their  own  day,  the  utility  men  and  women  of  fifty  years  ago  spoke 
like  valets  and  lady's  maids,  and  had  hardly  any  higher  education 
outside  of  their  purely  professional  training.  We  have  changed  all 
that.  The  company  of  a  first-class  English  theatre  have  not  yet  reached 
that  easy  perfection  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise — say  in  "  Le  Monde  oil 
Ton  s'ennuie, "  or  in  "La  joie  fait  peur" ;  but  tone  of  voice,  look, 
bearing,  are  not  outrageously  unlike  those  of  real  society ;  and  how- 
ever much  it  falls  short  of  fine  acting,  a  modern  comedy  does  not 
become  an  utter  farce.  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
Mr.  Kendal,  have  accustomed  us  to  see  contemporary  life  presented 
on  the  stage  of  their  theatres  with  a  very  fair  approach  to  reality, 
and  with  perhaps  little  more  of  paint,  "  deportment, "  and  false  em- 
phasis, than  what  is  almost  inseparable  from  footlights  and  boards — 
at  least  from  English  boards. 

There  is  another  significant  change — on  the  whole  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  melodrama  of  the  old  Surrey  and  the  old  Adelphi, 
the  dramatized  tales  of  the  Harrison  Ainsworth  period,  which  Nicho- 
las Nickleby  presented  to  the  provinces,  were  indescribable  burlesques 
of  passion,  adventui-e,  and  crime,  as  traditionally  understood  on  the 
minor  stage.  An  actor  of  parts  would  occasionally  strike  out  from 
them  a  lurid  flash  of  horror  and  agony,  and  there  was  a  certain  rattle 
and  ring  about  them,  in  spite  of  their  gross  extravagance.  But  as  a 
whole  they  deserved  the  contempt  to  which  our  better  taste  and  im- 
proved culture  have  consigned  them.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by 
pure  realism,  the  exact  representation  of  familiar  sights:  a  house  on 
fire,  a  criminal  court,  a  sweater's  den,  a  soldiers'  street  row,  or  a 
picnic  on  the  river.  Why  crowds  should  pay  their  money  to  see  on 
the  stage  a  policeman,  a  guardsman,  a  fire-engine,  a  race-horse,  and 
a  coster's  jackass,  which  they  can  see  in  the  streets  any  day  without 
paying  at  all;  why  a  city  public  should  be  delighted  to  see  itself  in 
a  colored  photograph  behaving  just  as  it  does  outside,  in  the  identical 
clothes,  with  identical  animals,  vehicles,  and  other  properties,  is  a 
mystery.  It  is  not  art;  it  is  not  education;  it  is  not  fun.  It  is  pure 
commonplace,  and  utterly  dull.  But  it  is  harmless,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  better -than  gross  melodramatic  rant. 

It  is  easy  then  to  sum  up  the  features  wherein  the  English  stage 
of  to-day  has  made  distinct  advance  upon  the  stage  of  the  fortys  and 
the  fiftys.     First  and  foremost  comes  the  artistic  and  intelligent  set- 
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ting  of  great  historic  plays ;  next,  the  rank  and  file  at  the  best  theatres 
can  present  modern  life  with  some  fair  resemblance  to  what  we  see  in 
the  world,  and  not  in  a  coarse  stage  convention ;  lastly,  the  melo- 
dramas of  the  second  and  third  class  have  replaced  intolerable  bur- 
lesque by  photographic  realism,  which,  however  pointless  and  ugly, 
is  neither  depraving  nor  absurd.  These  are  distinct  gains,  but  they 
are  not  gains  of  a  very  high  order.  They  would  hardly  suffice  to 
throw  Byron  into  convulsions.  Do  they  add  appreciably  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  higher  theatre  with  the  greater  literature?  Has 
our  drama  thereby  become  a  substantive  part,  an  essential,  a  beauti- 
ful part  of  our  poetry  and  of  our  art?  Does  our  modem  stage  feed, 
stimulate,  and  interpret  the  higher  imagination  in  its  best  work?  Is 
it  a  trivial  amusement  or  a  true  civilizing  force? 

The  question  is  a  very  fair  one,  but  by  no  means  easy  to  answer. 
During  the  whole  period  of  Attic  tragedy,  during  the  whole  period  of 
Attic  comedy,  old,  middle,  and  new,  that  is  to  say  practically  from 
the  battle  of  Marathon  to  the  Koman  dominion,  this  was  certainly 
true  of  the  Greek  theatre,  that  it  was  a  civilizing  force.  It  was  true 
of  the  age  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  even  Seneca.  It  was  true  of  the 
Passion-plays  and  Miracle-plays  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  true  of 
the  age  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Dryden,  and  Congreve.  It  was  true 
of  Garrick  and  Goldsmith,  of  the  age  of  the  Kembles,  of  Sheridan, 
of  Byron.  It  was  obviously  so  in  the  age  of  the  Spanish  drama  and 
also  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV ;  and  it  was  so  in  the  best  age  of  the 
opera.  It  was  so  with  Alfieri  and  with  Gothe,  Schiller,  and  Les- 
sing.  During  almost  every  great  epoch  of  literary  creation,  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  genius  have  found  an  instinctive  afiinity  with  the 
drama,  have  given  to  the  drama  of  their  best,  and  have  found  in- 
spiration in  the  stage.  Ours  is  an  age,  we  are  constantly  reminded, 
of  splendid  genius.  Does  that  genius  give  as  much  to  the  drama, 
find  as  much  in  the  drama,  as  in  so  many  various  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion it  was  wont  to  do? 

Take  our  tragedies  and  great  historical  plays.  They  are  certainly 
presented  now  with  far  greater  knowledge,  taste,  and  scenic  art  than 
perhaps  at  any  former  time.  As  tableaux  vivants,  the  best  of  them 
are  nearly  perfect.  Shakespeare  would  at  last  come  to  believe  him- 
self to  be  a  mighty  poet  (an  idea  which  on  earth  never  seems  to  have 
crossed  his  mind  for  an  instant)  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Irving 's  Hamlet, 
Wolsey,  Shylock,  or  Mary  Anderson's  "Winter's  Tale,"  oi*  Mr. 
Benson's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mr.  Tree's  "Merry  Wives 
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of  Windsor" — provided  his  ears  had  been  carefully  plugged  with  cot- 
ton wool.  To  tlie  eye  the  effect  is  perfect.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
Is  the  acting  of  Shakespeare  adequate  to-day?  To  those  who  have 
seen  really  great  acting,  to  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  stage,  and  who  have  heard  from  competent  judges  what 
Kean,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neill,  and  Kemble  were,  the  question 
has  but  one  answer.  For  sixty  or  seventy  years  at  least,  no  really 
great  tragedian  has  ever  been  heard  in  English.  Those  who  saw 
Rachel  at  her  best  in  Ph^dre  have  known  what  great  tragic  acting 
can  be;  and  we  might  add  perhaps  Got  at  his  best,  Salvini  in  his 
prime  in  Otello,  Eistori  at  her  best,  in  Rosmunda,  and  perhaps  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  at  her  best,  in  Andromaque.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  of  these  have  been  seen  very  far  from  at  their  best,  and  espe- 
cially on  a  foreign  stage  to  an  unsympathetic  audience  very  imper- 
fectly understanding  their  language.  Let  us  take  as  a  standard  of 
measurement — Rachel,  between  1840-1850,  playing  Ph^dre  at  her 
best  to  a  French  audience.  That  was  consummate  tragic  acting. 
For  seventy  years  no  English  tragedian  has  ever  approached  that 
standard. 

We  all  admire  the  thoughtfulness,  the  ingenuity,  the  varied  ac- 
complishments of  Mr.  Irving,  of  the  late  Mr.  Booth,  and  of  Mr.  Tree 
and  of  others  who  are  certainly  actors  of  great  merit;  and  Mary  An- 
derson, Ellen  Terry,  Ada  Rehan,  Mrs.  Langtry  and  the  rest,  are 
charming  women,  who  at  times  touch  a  very  sweet  note.  But  when 
we  come  to  measure  our  present  tragic  acting  by  a  really  high  stand- 
ard, we  cannot  count  a  single  man  of  the  first  rank,  nor  a  single 
woman  of  the  second.  The  result  is  that  our  tragedies,  even  the 
best  on  the  best  stage,  remain  spectacles — things  to  look  at,  things 
to  think  over,  and  to  learn  from — but  they  never  touch  such  chords 
of  feeling  as  Mirra  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach  roused  in  Byron,  nor 
even  wring  a  tear  or  a  sob  from  the  most  impressionable  woman. 
We  come  away  with  several  tips  on  archeeology  and  some  new  read- 
ings from  the  "  second  folio"  ;  and  we  say  "  What  a  lovely  costume 
she  wore  to-night ! " — "  How  wonderfully  he  makes  up  for  Hamlet ! " — 
but  we  are  happily  spared  convulsions  which  make  us  ill  for  a  fort- 
night. We  have  grown  out  of  such  nonsense;  we  go  on  to  late 
"  crush, "  and  talk  about  it  as  we  do  of  the  Private  View  of  the  New 
Gallery.  That  is  to  say,  a  tragedy  with  us  to-day  is  a  refined  form 
of  entertainment,  but  is  no  longer  a  living  well-spring  of  poetic  life. 

Our  average  of  culture  in  modern  play  and  comedy  is  very  much 
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higlier,  the  whole  scenic  business  is  far  better,  and  the  insufferable 
"  staginess"  of  forty  years  ago  is  purged  out  of  us.  But  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert  that  the  leading  parts  of  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce  are 
really  better  acted  now.  Those  who  remember  all  that  Macready  and 
Charles  Kean  did  to  make  Shakespeare  popular,  all  that  Wigan  and 
Matthews  did  for  comedy,  all  that  Eobson  and  Keelcy  did  for  farce, 
will  hesitate  to  assert  that  we  have  superior  actors  to-day.  Our  com- 
panies are  far  more  educated ;  we  put  everything  on  the  ^tage  with 
infinitely  greater  art;  we  have  suppressed  a  mass  of  vulgarity  and 
bombast.  But  the  leading  parts  are  not  better  filled  than  they  were 
two  generations  ago.  They  still  remain  a  whole  class  below  the  best 
contemporary  acting  of  the  continent;  and  they  cannot  be  named 
with  the  best  English  acting  of  the  early  years  of  this  century,  nor 
even  judged  by  the  standard  which  experienced  play-goers  now  liv- 
ing have  been  taught  to  recognize  as  great  art. 

All  this  is  a  very  unpopular  thing  to  say,  and  is  sure  to  provoke 
even  angry  rejoinders.  The  heat  of  party  politics  is  mild  in  compari- 
son with  the  heat  of  affairs  of  taste.  To  disparage  a  man's  favorite 
actor  is  an  offence,  we  all  know,  worse  than  to  doubt  about  his  wife's 
style  of  dress,  or  the  absolute  sanitation  of  his  house-drain.  Many 
men,  especially  of  the  younger  generation  and  such  as  have  had  no 
O2:)portunities  of  ever  seeing  the  higher  acting  at  all,  cannot  believe 
that  what  has  given  them  so  much  ^  pleasure  can  belong  to  any  but 
the  highest  type.  And  most  young  men  now  and  then  become  the 
loyal  liegemen  of  some  fascinating  actress,  whom,  in  the  delightful 
abandon  peculiar  to  their  age  and  condition,  they  take  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  terrific  Rachel  or  the  irresistible  Sarah.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
older  generation  and  of  the  larger  experience  to  correct  their  pardon- 
able extravagances  and  their  generous  illusions ;  to  insist  on  the  per- 
manent standards  of  all  noble  art,  and  the  far-reaching  importance  of 
maintaining  that  art  in  all  its  reaction  over  life. 

The  really  important  thing  in  the  matter  is  that  with  which  we 
set  out — the  interaction  of  Literature,  Art,  and  the  Drama,  using  all 
three  terms  in  their  high  sense  as  great  civilizing  forces.  Is  the  re- 
lation of  poetry  and  the  stage  to-day  all  that  it  might  be,  all  that  in 
some  ages  it  has  been  ?  Does  the  stage  continue  to  add  lasting  works 
of  real  genius  to  our  literature?  Do  our  poets,  our  romancers,  and 
thinkers  work  for  the  stage,  draw  from  the  stage?  It  was  an  event 
when  the  great  poet  of  the  Victorian  age  first,  in  his  later  period, 
produced  an  acting  drama.     He  did  so  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
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with  some  liesitation  and  distaste,  and  in  just  rivalry  with  the  great 
poet  of  France.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  dramas  hold  any  such 
place  in  his  total  work  as  do  the  dramas  of  Hugo  in  his  work ;  nor 
are  "  Harold"  and  "  Becket"  at  all  destined  to  hold  such  a  place  in 
English  literature,  as  "  Hernani  "  and  "  Ruy  Bias"  hold  in  French 
literature.  In  spite  of  the  beautiful  setting  in  which  we  witness 
"  Becket, "  and  its  own  interest  as  poetry,  the  true  Tennysonian  will 
always  rate  "  In  Memoriam, "  the  Lyrics,  and  the  Songs,  as  of  vastly 
higher  power.  Tennyson  wrote  for  the  stage  late  in  his  career, 
doubtfully  and  without  adding  much  to  his  established  reputation. 
And,  except  Tennyson,  we  have  hardly  a  single  example  of  any 
writer  of  "  the  front  bench"  of  our  literature  who  has  produced  a  sin- 
gle acting  drama  that  now  holds  the  stage  or  is  ever  likely  to  do  so. 
Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Eliot,  Swinburne,  Lewis  Morris, 
Buchanan  and  many  others  have  written  dialogues,  lyrical  dramas, 
and  dramatic  fantasias ;  but  there  is  not  one  acting  play  among  these 
pieces,  nor  has  the  stage  of  to-day  ever  colored  a  line  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  men  of  real  ability  who  produce  effective 
plays,  and  men  of  letters  and  of  various  powers  who  take  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  stage.  But  the  vast  bulk  of  our  stage  pieces  are  the 
work  of  playwrights  rather  than  poets,  and  the  severance  of  the  purely 
literary  and  the  theatrical  world  is  very  marked.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  age  or  any  country  w^here  the  severance  had  been  so 
complete.  In  France  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  have  tried  their 
hand  at  a  play  or  two ;  and  the  stage  contributes  an  important  part 
to  the  national  literature. 

What  is  the  cause?  The  most  immediate  cause  is  this — that  the 
English  stage  of  to-day,  though  sufficiently  cultivated  to  form  an  oc- 
casional entertainment,  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  occupy  the  serious 
hours  of  men  of  "  light  and  leading. "  Men  of  light  and  leading 
never  find  their  imagination  set  on  fire  by  any  really  great  acting  on 
an  English  stage;  and  it  rarely  occurs  to  them  that  the  imagina- 
tion can  achieve  some  of  its  noblest  work  on  the  stage  and  by  the 
instrument  of  the  drama.  The  late  Laureate  gave  them  a  clear  and 
brave  example ;  but  he  was  so  iinf amiliar  with  the  whole  dramatic 
business,  that  his  example  failed  to  encourage  his  poetic  and  literary 
compeers.  Mr,  Irving  reminded  him  that  the  public  loved  its  sensa- 
tions rather  vivid :  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Irving  knew  his 
public. 

England  is  not,  never  was,  and  perhaps  never  can  be,  the  home 
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of  tte  greatest  acting.  A  Garrick,  a  Kean,  may  appear  once  in  a 
century,  just  as  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Gothe  may.  But  Englishmen  as 
compared  with  Frenchmen,  Italians,  even  with  Germans  and  Hun- 
garians and  Poles,  are  not  born  actors,  and,  except  in  farce,  with  diffi- 
culty rise  to  what  in  Europe  is  counted  mediocrity.  In  farce  and  in 
burlesque,  we  have  always  been  strong;  but  that  is  not  a  form  of  art 
which  easily  allies  itself  to  the  higher  imagination.  There  are  more- 
over special  hindrances  to  great  art,  and  these  have  been  multiplied 
by  railroads  and  all  the  mobility  of  recent  habits.  The  capital  is  a 
nation  in  itself — and  a  nation  which  is  always  moving.  The  enor- 
mous extent  of  London  makes  it  costly  and  troublesome  to  go  to  a 
theatre  constantly.  London  again  contains  a  vast  floating  popula- 
tion, which  business  and  pleasure  have  drawn  there  for  a  few  weeks 
or  even  days.  This  nomad  body  is  as  numerous  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a  great  city.  It  has  abundant  leisure  in  tbe  evening,  craves 
a  little  novelty  and  distraction,  and  is  quite  the  reverse  of  critical. 
There  is  thus  no  permanent  and  trained  audience  in  a  London  theatre. 
It  is  largely  made  up  of  casual  elements  from  the  provinces  or  the 
suburbs,  who  are  not  regular  play-goers,  who  have  a  minimum  of 
culture  and  are  very  easily  pleased  with  a  lively  entertainment. 

Now  the  essential  conditions  of  a  really  great  theatre  are:  first,  a 
permanent  and  trained  audience ;  next,  freedom  from  pecuniary  anx- 
ieties and  any  temptation  to  get  big  houses  by  sensations  and  specta- 
cles; and  lastly,  a  vigorous,  independent,  and  dominant  school  of 
criticism.  The  audience  must  come  regularly  and  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  each  piece  and  each  actor.  A  regular  and  highly 
trained  audience  will  of  course  require  a  considerable  repertoire  and  a 
constant  change  in  the  bill.  It  will  insist  on  a  wide  range  of  con- 
trasted pieces,  and  each  actor  appearing  in  new  characters.  This 
makes  "  runs"  impossible.  And  a  "  run  of  a  hundred  nights"  spells 
poor  playing,  for  it  means  that  the  theatre  is  nightly  filled  with  a 
succession  of  casual  visitors,  who  can  have  no  serious  opinion  of  their 
own,  and  whose  opinion,  except  that  they  pay  their  money,  does  not 
concern  the  actor  or  the  manager.  When  a  piece  runs  for  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  nights,  it  involves  the  shutting  the  doors  of  the  house 
on  all  regular  playgoers  for  96  or  196  nights;  for  no  rational  lover 
of  the  drama  can  care  to  see  the  same  piece  more  than  three  or  four 
times  within  a  few  months,  unless  he  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  his 
friends  or  exhibit  his  devotion  to  a  particular  "  star. "  Unless  the 
playbill  is  continually  varied,  the  audience  must  be  a  nomad  and 
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casual  one.  And  a  casual  audience  is  ex  vi  termini  ignorant,  uncriti- 
cal, easily  satisfied,  and  unable  to  influence  the  players — for  the  bulk 
of  them  have  come  to  see  a  gorgeous  spectacle  or  to  say  they  have 
seen  a  famous  actor. 

A  theatre  which  has  to  depend  on  the  daily  reports  from  the  till 
is  under  constant  pressure  of  the  most  urgent  kind  to  fill  the  house 
— rem,  quocunque  modo,  rem,  is  the  motto,  rem  meaning  a  big  house. 
Now,  we  all  know  that  a  house  may  be  filled  by  gorgeous  costumes, 
real  water,  and  a  new  use  of  the  electric  light.  The  higher  class  of 
managers  have  shown  a  really  noble  courage  in  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  degrade  the  theatre.  But  they  must  live.  And  they  have 
to  compromise:  they  begin  with  a  beautiful  and  correct  setting  of 
their  piece;  it  passes  on  into  fine  clothes,  costly  properties,  and  the 
greasy  "  boom"  business,  so  that  the  most  high-principled  manager 
finds  that  he  will  be  ruined,  unless  his  piece  can  run  a  hundred 
nights.  If  it  does,  he  gets  a  low-class  audience  and  shuts  his  doors 
on  the  really  trained  judges.  No  company  can  be  really  trained 
unless  they  constantly  play  to  a  body  of  competent  judges.  And 
these  must  be  guided  by  a  school  of  criticism  of  a  high  intellectual 
order,  having  command  of  great  literary  organs.  The  company  also, 
either  by  esprit  de  corps,  the  joint-stock  system,  or  some  internal  or- 
ganization, needs  to  be  as  strictly  disciplined  as  a  good  ship's  crew, 
and  should  be  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  captain. 
This  is  how  "  the  House  of  Moli^re"  has  flourished  for  two  centuries ; 
and  every  great  theatre  abroad  or  at  home.  The  conditions  of  a  great 
theatre  are  (1)  a  regular,  trained,  and  judicial  audience ;  (2)  a  pecuniary 
position  independent  of  speculation  or  fortune-hunting,  able  to  dis- 
pense with  "  runs"  and  "  bumper"  houses;  (3)  a  company  under  ab- 
solute discipline  playing  before  a  school  of  criticism,  of  high  culture, 
fearless  independence,  and  paramount  authority. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  conditions,  and  perhaps  any  one  of  them, 
are  impossible  in  England  or  in  America.  And  perhaps  they  may 
be,  in  the  absence  of  any  assistance  from  the  State,  in  the  cost  here 
of  all  first-rate  artistic  power,  and  in  the  chaos  of  all  critical  judg- 
ment. Under  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  the  market  price 
ruling  everything  we  do,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  theatre  organized 
on  a  high  level  is.  not  to  be  dreamed  of.  But  there  is  a  conceivable 
plan  on  which  (dream  though  it  be)  we  might  see  a  great  theatre  grow 
up  and  flourish.  A  great  theatre  would  require  a  large  trained  body 
of  actors,  receiving  regular  and  liberal  salaries  on  a  permanent  en- 
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gagement,  with  a  stake  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  and  a  voice  in 
its  management,  but  otherwise  liberally  maintained  and  under  strict 
discipline.  The  pieces  must  be  varied,  and  both  parts  and  pieces 
continually  interchanged.  The  appointments  must  be  beautiful, 
complete,  and  correct.  The  director  must  have  complete  control, 
and  yet  have  no  temptation  to  fill  his  pockets  or  to  exhibit  his  own 
genius.  These  conditions  involve,  it  is  obvious,  a  large  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Such  a  house  would  not  be  crowded  with  nomad 
bagmen  and  cockneys  on  the  spree,  but  by  a  regular  and  trained  body 
of  critical  play-goers.  And  such  an  audience  would  not  pa}^  for  a 
large  company  at  high  and  permanent  salaries,  an  artistic  and  learned 
mtse-en-scene,  and  a  play -bill  varied  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Who 
then  is  going  to  meet  the  deficit?  For  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  in 
England  and  America,  the  State  will  not  contribute  a  cent. 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  public-spirited  citizens  will 
undertake  this  social  duty  on  public  gi'ounds.  There  is  no  end  to 
which  wealth,  taste,  and  munificence  could  more  properly  devote 
itself.  Libraries,  museums,  institutes,  parks,  picture-galleries,  and 
colleges,  are  continually  being  dedicated  to  the  public  by  generous 
benefactors  who  desire  to  make  a  social  use  of  some  part  of  their 
fortune.  Why  does  not  one  of  these  men  found  a  theatre  and  endow 
it  for  a  given  period,  or  run  a  theatre  on  a  grand  scale  out  of  his  own 
purse?  Such  theatres  as  the  Comedie  Frangaise  could  be  run  for  ten 
or  twenty  years  at  least  for  the  same  capital  sum  as  is  sunk  in  a  col- 
lege or  a  gallery  of  pictures.  Of  course  the  public  would  pay  at  the 
doors  the  current  rates,  and  the  founder  would  have  to  meet  only  the 
annual  deficit,  and  he  could  always  fill  the  theatre  with  gratuitous 
orders  judiciously  distributed.  All  great  theatres  that  are  known  to 
history  were  supported  by  the  munificence  of  private  citizens.  The 
theatre  at  Athens  was  maintained  during  the  whole  of  its  glorious 
career  by  these  means,  which  were  known  as  "  liturgies, "  or  public 
services.  So  was  the  theatre  and  indeed  all  the  spectacles  at  Rome, 
both  under  Republic  and  Empire.  So  was  the  theatre  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  so  was  that  of  Weimar  in  the  age  of  Gothe.  And  out 
of  the  same  system  arose  the  opera  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  music 
of  modern  Europe,  whether  for  chamber  or  theatre.  Our  later  age 
has  determined  to  deal  in  drama  just  as  it  deals  in  pork — and  we  see 
the  result  in  the  system  of  "stars,"  spectacular  pieces,  and  the  ad- 
vertising boom. 

It  must  be  surely  some  kind  of  antiquated  religious  prejudice 
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which  has  hitherto  diverted  from  the  theatre  the  munificent  stream  of 
public  benefactions  which  flow  so  freely  for  other  forms  of  art.  Why 
do  we  retain  for  this  branch  of  art  alone  the  rigid  idea  of  money 
down  and  market  value  for  the  money  ?  In  ancient  times  the  theatre 
was  a  public  and  even  a  religious  fjstival,  and  the  audience  always 
had  gratuitous  entrance.  In  a  gallery  of  ancient  masters,  a  museum 
of  antiquities  or  a  scientific  institute,  it  is  not  thought  essential  to 
take  money  at  the  doors,  nor  is  the  value  of  the  collection  to  be 
measured  by  the  numbers  who  pass  the  turnstiles.  The  National 
Museums  of  Europe  and  America,  to  which  citizens  are  free,  contain 
on  the  whole  more  than  is  open  to  the  paying  public  at  the  World's 
Fair.  There  is  no  absolute  bond  between  excellence  and  price. 
Many  a  precious  thing  is  free  to  all:  many  a  costly  thing  is  worthless 
to  every  one.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  Art,  where  cost  and 
value  are  not  seldom  in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  A  great  theatre 
must  be  a  theatre  on  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  level  with  a 
great  collection  of  art  treasures.  It  can  never  be  maintained  by  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors,  till  the  culture  and  habits  of  our  people 
are  entirely  transformed.  And  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
maintained  is  by  the  munificence  of  some  citizen  of  great  wealth, 
high  culture,  and  ardent  public  spirit. 

Fredeeic  Harrison. 


MEDICAL  ETIQUETTE,    QUACKS   AND   SECRET 

REMEDIES. 

Is  it  necessary  or  useful  to  have  for  medicine,  or  for  other  pro- 
fessions, what  is  briefly  and  popularly  called  a  code  of  etiquette? 
And  if  so,  is  such  a  code  useful,  alone  or  chiefly,  to  the  profession  for 
which  it  is  framed,  or  is  it  also  at  least  as  useful  and  valuable  in  the 
public  interest,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large? 

These  are  questions  of  great  interest  to  those  whom  physicians 
serve,  and  of  not  less  vital  importance  to  the  whole  community  than 
they  are  to  physicians  themselves  as  a  professional  body.  In  the 
argument  which  I  shall  submit,  public  considerations  will  play  at 
least  as  large  a  part  as  the  special  regard  for  any  professional  duties 
or  privileges.  During  the  last  few  decades  the  complications  and 
developments  of  modern  civilization,  the  stress  and  urgency  of  com- 
petitive commercialism,  the  rising  power  of  the  press,  the  potency 
and  temptation  of  advertisement,  the  commercial  value  of  notoriety, 
the  fortunes  that  attend  the  possessors  of  a  vaunted  or  attractive 
secret,  the  potential  wealth  of  exclusive  patents,  have  become  in- 
creasingly important  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
discussing  how  far  and  in  what  respects  they  affect  the  professional 
codes  which  have  traditionally  guided  our  own  and  other  professions. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  practice  of  other  honored  pro- 
fessions, and  compare  the  principles  of  the  medical  code  of  etiquette 
with  those  of  that  which  they  follow;  for  it  will  enable  us  more 
readily  to  examine  the  matter,  not  from  an  exclusive,  but  from  a 
universal  standpoint.  The  legal  profession,  which  in  many  of  its 
public  relations  most  nearly  resembles  our  own,  has  a  strict  etiquette 
and  its  own  methods  of  enforcing  discipline.  A  distinguished  friend. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  lately  Solicitor-General  of  England,  briefly  sum- 
marized the  effect  of  that  code  (in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  me 
last  month,  replying  to  a  question  which  I  put  to  him  on  this  subject) 
as  follows — "  that  a  lawyer  is  bound  to  be  honest,  honorable  and 

truthful,  and  that  if  he  is  not,  other  people  are  bound  to  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  him."  You  will  notice  the  stringency  of  the  last  proposi- 
tion. And  it  is  barbed  by  the  fact  that  in  England,  where  there  are 
two  recognized  classes  of  legal  practitioners,  questions  of  etiquette  in 
respect  to  barristers  are  determined  by  the  Attorney -General,  and  those 
as  to  the  etiquette  of  solicitors  are  decided  by  the  judges  on  the  in- 
tervention of  a  legally  empowered  body,  the  Incorporated  liaw  Society. 
Those  powers  extend  to  the  temporary  suspension  or  complete  depriva- 
tion of  the  privilege  to  practise  in  respect  to  any  offence  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  whether  it  affects  the  technical  conduct  of  the  offender  as 
a  lawyer  or  his  private  conduct  as  a  citizen.  In  talking  this  matter 
over  recently,  a  distinguished  American  lawyer  mentioned  to  me 
particular  cases  of  legal  etiquette  in  which,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  our  special  code  of  medical  etiquette,  the  element  of  public  ad- 
vantage (which  is  to  my  mind  paramount  in  the  consideration  of  the 
rules  of  all  codes)  was  not  at  first  sight  apparent.  Thus  it  is  a  rule 
of  legal  etiquette  that  no  lawyer  should  undertake  a  speculative  suit, 
that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  he  has  a  personal  and  financial  interest  in 
its  success,  and  in  which  his  payment  is  to  depend  upon  a  favorable 
verdict. 

The  reason  is  because  the  advocate  and  solicitor  has  the  duty 
of  assisting  and  truthfully  informing  the  judge  as  to  the  facts  and 
issues  to  be  decided,  and  of  helping  him  to  determine  on  which  side 
justice  should  incline  her  balance.  A  financial  interest  in  the  deci- 
sion might  easily  warp  "the  judgment,  inflame  the  passions,  and  affect 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statement,  and  thus  afford  temptations  to 
the  lawyer  to  betray  the  arbiter  whom  he  is  there  to  assist.  An  un- 
favorable decision  would  have  a  tendency,  moreover,  to  interfere  with 
the  friendly  relations  which  in  the  public  interest  should  always  exist 
between  judge  and  advocate,  and  to  weaken  their  mutual  confidence. 
Hence,  the  public  value  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  rule.  Again, 
it  is  contrary  to  etiquette  for  any  lawyer  to  give  either  advice  or 
criticism  to  the  client  of  another  lawyer  upon  any  legal  matter  which 
that  other  lawyer  has  in  hand  for  the  client,  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  and  consultation  with  such  lawyer.  Similarly  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  practice  of  lawyers  engaged  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
case  to  maintain  unbroken  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  so  that 
it  will  often  happen  (sometimes  to  the  disgust  and  annoyance  of  clients, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pickwick)  that  opposing  counsel 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  over  the  case  in  court,  may  be  seen  in  the 
intervals  of  repose  to  go  oft"  arm-in-arm  in  friendly  converse — all  this 
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is  right  because  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  the  Lawyers  in  charge 
of  litigation  should  at  any  moment,  in  virtue  of  their  friendly  and 
harmonious  relations,  be  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  friendly  consulta- 
tion, to  settle  amicably  whatever  part  or  details  of  the  quarrel  can  be 
so  settled,  to  effect  a  compromise  if  advisable,  and  to  cut  short, 
wherever  possible,  tedious  and  costly  litigation.  For  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  boast  of  good  lawyers  who  obey  the  honorable  code  and  rules 
of  their  profession,  to  keep  their  clients  out  of  litigation,  just  as  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  boast  of  medical  men  to  keep  their  clients  free  from 
disease,  and  restore  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  paths  and 
domain  of  health. 

Now  with  this  accessory  light,  let  us  turn  to  the  code  of  medical 
etiquette,  and  consider  what  have  sometimes  been  held  to  be  some  of 
its  most  irksome  and  least  evidently  useful  restrictions  and  limitations 
of  conduct.  Some  of  its  leading  principles  are  so  self-evidently  use- 
ful and  beneficent  that  they  call  for  no  discussion.  Physicians  are  not 
perfect  creatures,  of  pure  abstract  morality,  any  more  than  other  men; 
although  they  are,  more  than  any  other  men,  guided  as  a  body,  and 
influenced  as  individuals,  by  high  traditions  of  immemorial  weight, 
and  although  from  the  very  outset  of  their  professional  life  it  is  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  their  teachers  that  their  profession  is  a  mission 
and  not  a  trade; — amission  involving  repeated  self-sacrifice  and  a 
steadfast  regard  for  interests  other  than  their  own.  In  this  they  are 
greatly  helped  by  the  force  of  precedent ;  by  the  example  of  those 
around  them  and  of  the  leaders  whom  they  most  respect;  by  a 
common  agreement  in  sentiment,  and  by  the  frequent  public  rep- 
etition and  avowal  of  this  faith.  But  in  these  times  their  faith  is 
often  sorely  tried.  They  are  the  witnesses  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  whole  tribes  of  pretenders,  quacks,  and  impostors,  who  reap  for- 
tunes by  practising  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  They  see — and  in 
this  country  which  I  so  much  admire  and  honor  I  say  with  regret 
that  more  often  than  in  any  other  they  see — these  men  aided,  abetted, 
and  encouraged  by  the  public  press;  while  their  own  principles  of 
professional  reticence  and  self-effacement  are  frequently  derided  by 
journalists,  who  publicly  scorn  the  rules  of  medical  etiquette,  and 
who  favor  all  kinds  of  quackery  and  every  species  of  quacks.  Let  us 
hope  that  such  aid  and  encouragement  are  given  because  the  quack  is 
especially  he  who  seeks  extensive  advertisement  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it  on  a  lavish  scale. 

Here  it  will  help  us  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  quack." 
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We  can  hardly  do  so  better  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
calls  a  quack :  "  A  boasted  pretender  to  arts  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand: a  vain  boasting  pretender  to  physic,  one  who  proclaims  his  own 
medical  abilities  in  public  places :  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  in 
physic. "  He  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  distinction  of  those  who 
have  medical  degrees  and  those  who  have  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so. 
It  is  the  essential  note  of  the  quack  that  he  is  a  person  who  seeks 
advertisement,  and  who  aims  at  obtaining  the  money  value  of  such 
advertisement.  So  long  ago  as  in  the  earliest  beginnings  of  medicine 
as  an  organized  art  and  profession,  self-effacement,  the  abstinence  from 
self-advertisement,  the  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  the  abhorrence  of  self- 
seeking  were  the  very  essence  of  all  codes  of  medical  etiquette.  In 
the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  which  is  the  progenitor  of  our  code  of  to-day, 
the  disciple  swears  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  his  art  to  others  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  medicine,  and  to  share  with  his  colleagues  by 
precept  and  every  other  mode  of  instruction  all  that  he  knows.  He 
binds  himself  that  he  will  have  no  medical  secret,  that  he  will  abstain 
from  every  voluntary  act  of  mischief  and  corruption,  and  that  what- 
ever in  connection  with  his  professional  practice  he  sees  or  hears  in 
the  life  of  men  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  abroad  he  will  not 
divulge.  "  While  I  continue  to  keep  this  oath  unviolated  may  it  be 
granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of  the  art  respected  by 
all  men  and  in  all  times.  But  should  I  violate  and  trespass  this  oath 
may  the  reverse  be  my  lot. " 

Now  let  us  apply  the  terms  and  principles  of  this  oath  which  is 
still  in  force,  to  the  practice  of  modern  life  and  to  the  rules  of  medi- 
cal conduct,  laid  down  by  our  colleges  and  medical  corporations.  I 
will  quote  a  few  of  them,  selecting  precisely  those  which  some  of  the 
younger  and  as  they  would  call  themselves  the  bolder  spirits  (al- 
though not  even  the  youngest  are  infallible)  have  sometimes  proposed 
to  abolish;  those  too  which  the  modern  journalist  thinks  it  a  mark  of 
intellectual  liberty  and  superior  freedom  of  thought  to  try  to  break 
down  and  tempt  others  to  violate.  The  most  common  form  of  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  medical  honor  are  two :  first,  the  paltering  with 
secret  medicines;  and  second,  the  tendency  to  artful  and  concealed 
self-advertisement. 

The  most  common  and  the  most  dangerous  form  of  self-advertise- 
ment is  that  which  is  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  a  doctor  by  the  news- 
paper editor  and  the  interviewer.  He  is  tempted  to  give  his  account 
of  a  new  surgical  operation  which  he  has  invented,  of  a  new  medicine 
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which  is  in  course  of  investigation,  of  a  treatment  recommended  for 
some  prevalent  disease ;  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  sick-room,  and 
to  report  without  the  authority  or  permission  of  his  client  on  the  in- 
cidents and  course  of  the  illness  of  a  distinguished  or  a  notorious 
patient.  All  this  he  often  does  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  his 
brethren,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  demoralized  press,  and  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  public  possessed  by  a  grovelling  curiosity.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  code  of  medical  etiquette.  It  is  what  no  profes- 
sional man  of  honor  should  do,  it  is  forbidden  by  our  medical  cor- 
porations. In  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke  which  I  have  quoted 
as  applicable  to  the  law,  when  a  professional  man  does  that  which 
honor  and  duty  forbid,  it  is  and  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  other  men  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  And  it  is  this  duty  upon  which  I 
venture  to  insist  as  being  at  this  juncture  more  than  ever  a  public 
duty,  a  duty  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
which  has  the  highest  concern  in  seeing  that  the  whole  body  medical 
and  every  individual  of  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  it.  The  physician  should  have  earned  his  reputation,  not  by  the 
arts  of  notoriety,  not  by  bold  or  concealed  advertisements  whether  of 
himself  or  his  books,  not  by  the  purchased  or  favored  prominence 
accorded  to  him  by  the  uncritical,  undiscriminating,  or  interested 
journalist ;  but  by  his  colleagues  of  accepted  and  approved  knowledge, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  conscientious  and  modest  application  of  that 
knowledge.  It  is  for  that  reason  and  to  save  a  man,  as  he  often  needs 
to  be  saved,  from  himself,  and  from  the  temptations  with  which  he  is 
assailed,  that  our  code  in  Great  Britain  is  in  this  respect  so  detailed, 
so  strict  and  so  easily  capable  of  enforcement.  I  venture  to  submit 
that  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  public  as  for  the  profession 
when,  if  ever,  those  detailed  regulations  were  abolished  or  held  in 
lio;ht  esteem. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  paltering  with  secret  remedies.  Our 
medical  rules,  as  interpreted  by  the  ruling  bodies  of  medicine,  and 
expanded  in  the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  adopted  by  the  medico-ethi- 
cal branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  stated  with  a  com- 
mentary by  Dr.  Styrap  in  his  excellent  book,'  are  full,  precise  and 
inexorable.  That  a  man  should  possess  and  trade  in  a  secret  remedy 
is  a  source  of  public  danger  as  well  as  an  offence  against  professional 
morality.  He  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  he  is  bound  to  give  to  his 
fellow  practitioner,  every  possible  aid  and  assistance  .in  the  treatment 

'  A  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  by  J.De  Styrap,  N.K.Q.T.C.,  London,  Churchill. 
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of  disease  and  in  the  healing  of  the  sick.  He  has  received  such 
knowledge  and  aid  from  his  predecessors,  he  daily  and  continually 
receives  it  from  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries,  to  whose  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  to  whose  investigations  openly  stated 
and  submitted  to  critical  discussion,  he  owes  the  great  bulk  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  art  which  he 
practises.  A  new  method  of  treatment,  a  new  drug,  or  a  new  dogma 
in  medicine,  is  like  a  doctrine  or  a  dogma  or  a  deduction  in  theology. 
It  is  or  may  be  a  means  of  physical  salvation  as  the  other  is  or  may 
be  a  means  of  spiritual  salvation.  The  man  who  keeps  such  as  a 
profitable  secret,  whether  physician  or  minister,  is  a  traitor  to  his 
profession  and  to  humanity,  and  is  false  to  his  mission.  There  are 
many  ways  of  paltering  with  this  principle,  and  therefore  the  rule  needs 
to  be  laid  down  comprehensively  and  with  exactness  as  well  as  en- 
forced with  severity.  He  who  prescribes  a  secret  remedy  covers  and 
condones  an  act  of  treachery  and  an  infraction  of  duty.  He  is  an 
accomplice  in  the  guilt  and  he  cannot  go  scot  free.  He  who  derives 
an  open  or  a  concealed  profit  from  such  secret  remedies  is  an  accom- 
plice in  the  offence.  He  who  by  written  or  verbal  statement  sup- 
ports, maintains  or  extends  such  products,  he  who  becomes  a  partner 
in  a  company  or  a  firm  which  deals  in  them,  is  obviously  false  to  his 
mission,  untrue  to  his  sacred  obligations  as  a  physician,  a  shame  to 
himself  and  a  dishonor  to  his  profession.  It  is  fitting  that  the  code 
should  provide  for  such  cases  and  that  it  should  not  remain  a  dead 
letter. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  value  of  a  secret  remedy  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  so  great  that,  admitting  the  infraction  of  duty 
involved  and  notwithstanding  it,  it  might  be  and  sometimes  is  the 
duty  of  a  practitioner  to  condone  the  offence,  and  to  give  mankind 
whatever  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  guilty  act,  by  prescribing 
a  secret  remedy.  Granted  that  it  is  a  theft  from  the  common  treasury 
of  knowledge,  which  is  the  common  possession  of  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  the  code  of  medical  ethics,  it  is  urged  that  it  might  be  well  to 
wink  at  the  immorality  and  to  use  its  products  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  not  a  very  high-minded  doctrine,  and  it  is  palpably  unnecessary 
to  discuss  it  from  that  point  of  view  which  must  always  be  our  se- 
curity. It  is  moreover  one  which  finds  not  one  iota  of  evidence  in  its 
support  from  past  history  or  present  fact.  The  past  history  of  man- 
kind may  be  vainly  searched  and  ransacked  to  the  bottom  of  the  sack 
without  our  discovering  one  single  item  of  even  the  slightest  value  in 
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the  voluminous  list  of  secret  remedies.  Take  even  the  most  celebrated, 
such  as  the  famous  remedy  for  dissolving  stone  in  the  bladder,  for 
divulging  which  men  of  renown  signed  a  petition  to  have  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament  order  a  grant  of  five  thousand  pounds.  It  con- 
sisted, we  read,  of  "  calcined  egg-shells  and  snails,  or  lime  obtained  by 
a  filthy  process. "  The  famous  Dr.  Hartley,  one  of  its  main  advo- 
cates, died  of  stone  in  the  bladder  after  taking  200  lbs.  of  the  remedy. 
Nor  is  there  any  example  in  history  of  any  secret  remedy  of  real 
therapeutical  value.  In  our  own  time  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
really  secret  remedy.  We  know  the  composition  of  all  of  them,  they 
are  secret  only  to  the  gullible  public.  Aunihilators  of  pain,  purifiers 
of  the  blood,  vital  essences,  botanical  nostrums,  hepatic  stimulants, 
liver  cures,  gold  cures,  invigorators,  nostrums  for  old  age,  drink  an- 
tidotes, elixirs,  extracts,  sleep-persuaders,  electric  belts,  amulets,  and 
chains,  they  are  all  of  easily  ascertained  composition  and  construction, 
and  when  examined  there  is  rarely  anything  singular,  novel  or  sur- 
prising about  them  except  the  wide  pretension,  the  unlimited  assump- 
tion, the  unblushing  persistence  and  the  corrupting  expenditure  with 
which  they  are  foisted  upon  the  public  attention  and  forced  upon  public 
patronage.  They  are  commonplace  in  composition,  or  if  they  have 
anything  not  trite  and  well-worn  in  use,  it  is  some  trifle  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  strangeness  and  as  a  rickety  handle  on  which  to  hang  adver- 
tisement. In  this  respect  at  least  the  world  has  up  to  this  date  lost 
nothing  by  the  stern  and  scornful  disapproval  with  which  the  medical 
profession  regard  these  nostrums,  and  by  the  punishment  with  which 
they  visit,  and  always  ought  to  visit,  those  who  sell  the  honor  of  their 
calling  and  the  free  communication  of  medical  knowledge  which  is  the 
birthright  of  mankind,  for  a  mess  of  commercial  pottage. 

Space  will  permit  the  discussion  of  only  one  or  two  more  of  the 
rules  of  the  medical  code,  and  I  will  again  select  those  which  are  most 
often  disputed  by  the  laity,  such  as  the  rule  which  forbids  to  medical 
practitioners  of  regular  standing,  consultations  with  homoeopaths. 
This,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  intolerant  and  unjust  to  the  public. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts.  We  do  not  believe  and  we  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  medical  capacity  or  fitness  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
disease  of  those  who  hold  that  drugs  which  given  internally  will 
produce  certain  symptoms  of  disease  are  the  appropriate  remedies  for 
those  maladies — for  example,  medicines  which  produce  skin-reddening 
for  erysipelas,  leucorrhine  for  leucorrhoea,  syphiline  for  syphilis; — 
that  all  chronic  maladies  arise  from  syphilis,  sycosis  or  itch ;  and  that 
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medicines  act  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  the  infinite  diminu- 
tion of  the  dose,  or  that  there  is  any  utility  in  prescribing,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  a  decillionth  of  a  grain  of  medicine,  a  dose 
so  small  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  if  all  the  beings  on  the  globe 
were  to  take  it  once  a  minute  they  would  not  finish  the  grain  in 
thousands  of  years ;  or  again  that  tlic  activity  of  medicines  increases 
in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  shakes  given  to  the  bottle  containing 
them.  We  have  nothing  in  common  with  this  class  of  therapeutists 
and  believe  that  their  methods  are  absolutely  delusive,  and  mischiev- 
ously replace  the  rational  practices  of  medicine.  We  hold  that  it 
would  be,  therefore,  useless,  deceptive  and  contrary  to  public  interest 
that  we  should  pretend  to  consult  with  them,  or  to  give  any  counte- 
nance or  cover  to  what  they  please  to  term  their  system  of  treatment. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  What  if  the  regular  practitioner  is  called  in 
only  to  assist  in  diagnosing  the  nature,  the  stage,  the  complications,  or 
the  nomenclature  of  the  disease?  Is  he  not  bound  to  give  the  patient 
the  benefit  of  that  information  and  to  assist  in  throwing  that  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  illness?  The  answer  is,  the  physician  is  a 
healer,  not  a  reader  of  riddles  or  a  mere  solver  of  conundrums.  It  is 
not  his  function  to  give  a  name  to  symptoms  or  pathological  condi- 
tions, but  to  heal  the  patient;  and  if  he  knows  that  his  solution  of  the 
riddle  is  not  to  be  followed  by  anything  which  he  can  consider  a 
method  of  attaining  that  result  he  would  be  infamously  wrong,  and 
he  is  always  wrong,  to  give  the  cover  of  his  accepted  position,  of 
his  recognized  ability  and  of  his  professional  sanction  to  what  be- 
comes under  such  circumstances  a  dangerous  and  deceptive  farce,  a 
comedy  which  may  and  too  often  does  degenerate  into  tragedy.  Such 
a  meeting  it  is  a  misapplication  of  words  to  dignify  as  a  consultation. 
The  riddle  is  read,  but  the  patient  is  none  the  better  and  may  be 
often  much  the  worse  for  the  false  confidence  thus  inspired  and  for 
the  way  in  which  the  dangerous  delusion  is  thus  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  respectability. 

Finally,  I  will  say  a  word  as  to  what  is  known  as  the  etiquette  of 
consultation.  The  patient,  it  is  said,  and  is  said  truly,  has  the  right 
to  determine  whom  he  shall  consult  and  to  change  or  to  discard  his 
medical  adviser ;  but,  like  other  rights,  this  is  limited  by  the  legitimate 
claims  of  others,  and,  a  priori^  a  medical  practitioner  is  justly  entitled 
to  expect  that  he  shall  not  without  cause  and  without  reasonable 
courtesy  and  explanation  be  superseded  in  attendance  on  a  case.  In 
such  an  event,  moreover,  the  superseded  practitioner  is  morally  and 
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ethically  bound  to  take  due  care  that  the  same  courteous  respect  which 
he  individually  would  expect,  be  paid  to  his  discarded  colleague, 
alike  by  himself  and  by  those  who  have  professionally  consulted  him. 
Again,  no  professional  man  is  at  liberty  to  discuss  or  criticise  the 
conduct  of  a  case  by  one  of  his  colleagues  upon  the  mere  statement 
of  a  patient,  who  is  often  inaccurately  informed,  or  upon  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  case  without  previously  ascertaining  in  con- 
sultation whatever  precedent  conditions  or  modifying  considerations 
may  have  led  to  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  in  question.  *These  are 
rules  framed  alike  in  the  interest  of  physician  and  client.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  patient  in  his  doctor  is  an  element  important  for  both  the 
cure  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  Justice  to  him  and  to  his  doctor 
requires  that  it  should  not  be  lightly  or  unjustly  shaken. 

Our  College  of  Physicians  explicitly  directs  that  the  physi- 
cian called  into  consultation  by  a  brother  practitioner  shall  not  ex- 
press directly  to  the  patient  the  individual  views  and  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives,  but  that  whatever  he  has  to  say  shall  be  said  after 
consultation  with  the  practitioner  and  through  his  mouth,  and  that 
he  shall  behave  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  forbearance  to  such 
practitioner,  to  whom  shall  be  left  all  explanations  and  statements  of 
the  conclusions  resulting  from  the  consultation.  Were  it  otherwise 
the  public  client  would  be  the  first  to  suffer,  for  anything  which 
creates  ill-will  or  unnecessary  friction  between  consultant  and  attend- 
ant tends  to  limit  the  range  and  frequency  of  consultations.  So  is  it 
forbidden  to  the  consultant,  when  called  in,  subsequently  to  assume 
the  sole  charge  of  that  patient,  however  he  may  be  entreated  to  do 
so,  or  under  whatever  inducement.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  attending 
or  family  practitioner  could  not  call  in  a  consultant  without  the  fear 
being  always  before  his  eyes  of  losing  the  charge  of  his  patient.  Thus 
there  would  be  a  temptation  as  far  as  possible  to  limit  and  restrict 
consultations,  and  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  best 
means  of  cure. 

The  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  professional  honor,  the 
acceptance,  adoption,  and  enforcement  of  a  detailed  code  of  profes- 
sional etiquette,  the  agreement  by  all  and  the  observance  by  every 
individual  of  the  whole  range  of  limitations  and  restrictions  which 
are  set  up  by  that  code,  and  the  logical  deductions  from  it,  are,  I  con- 
tend, demonstrably  as  valuable  for  the  public  welfare  as  for  any  pro- 
fessional interests  concerned.  Ernest  Hart. 
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It  seems  paradoxical  to  saj  that  the  individuals  composing  a  na- 
tion may  in  the  main  be  honest,  while  the  nation  in  its  public  capacity 
may  be  dishonest.  But  the  paradox  vanishes  when  we  remember 
that  in  its  public  capacity  a  nation  is  represented  by  its  rulers  and 
that  these  may  be  dishonest  while  their  constituents  are  honest.  In 
the  struggle  for  political  preferment  many  factors  enter  into  play, 
and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  political  apathy  of  the  electors  occu- 
pied with  their  private  affairs,  who  drift  more  or  less  carelessly 
with  the  current  forced  into  devious  channels  by  the  energy  of  dis- 
honest demagogues. 

We  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  a  land  of  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, able  to  maintain  in  prosperity  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
and  should,  therefore,  enjoy  continuous  progress  and  prosperity  with 
only  occasional  reactions  when  the  development  may  have  become 
over-rapid.  Why,  therefore,  are  we  subjected  to  panics  so  frequently 
recurring  with  growing  intensity,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  beset  by  ad- 
versity, rather  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  prosperity  which  in 
view  of  natural  conditions  ought  to  be  our  portion? 

To  me  the  reason  seems  clear.  Notwithstanding  the  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  in  our  private  capacity  we  are  an  essentially  honest 
people,  and  indeed  for  private  honesty  stand  unexcelled  among  all 
peoples,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  us  in  our  public  capacity ;  and 
this  deficiency  in  public  honesty  begets  want  of  confidence,  and  want 
of  confidence  is  the  cause  of  all  commercial  panics. 

I  recall  the  shock  to  the  people  of  London  last  year  when  agita- 
tors at  meetings  of  the  unemployed  advocated  the  right  to  steal.  To 
us,  too,  as  individuals,  such  advocacy  broadly  stated  seems  monstrous. 
But  as  a  nation  are  we  not  becoming  accustomed  to  regard  it  differ- 
ently ?  Do  we  not  submit  without  a  murmur  when  Congress  or  State 
Legislatures  attempt  to  exercise  their  powers  of  confiscation,  particu- 
larly if  this  is  done  on  the  pretence  of  some  philanthropic  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  poor?  Are  we  not  growing  impervious  to  that  moral 
sense,  which  is  superior  not  only  to  legislative  enactments  and  judicial 
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procedure,  but  which  ought  to  be  its  fountain-head?  Even  now 
our  Senate,  the  supreme  essence  of  our  national  life,  is  engaged  with 
the  utmost  seriousness  on  the  question  whether  debts  contracted 
may  not  righteously  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  a  discussion  which  practically  amounts  to  a  debate  on  the 
point  whether  our  coins  should  be  clipped  to  that  extent.  No  indi- 
vidual would  dare  to  advocate  such  a  course  in  his  private  relations, 
and  were  he  to  do  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  charac- 
terized as  a  plain  swindler;  but  do  we  consider  such  a  measure  in  the 
wholesale  with  the  same  abhorrence?  Evidently  not;  otherwise  the 
very  discussion  would  be  impossible.  It  looks  as  if  to  our  eyes  as  a 
nation  advocacy  of  the  right  to  steal,  which  shocked  all  England 
when  proclaimed  by  anarchists  at  a  meeting  of  the  unemployed  on 
Tower  Hill,  becomes  respectable  and  even  meritorious,  if  only  made 
with  due  deliberation,  so  that  if  that  advocacy  should  j^revail  the  right 
may  be  proclaimed  in  due  form  by  a  majority  vote  on  CajDitol  Hill. 

Not  long  ago  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and  other  Western  States  were 
clamoring  for  money  with  which  to  develop  their  farms,  and  as  the 
security  they  offered  seemed  fair  and  the  interest  they  promised  allur- 
ing, people  all  over  the  world  parted  with  their  own,  and  trusted  it 
to  those  farmers.  Any  individual  farmer  who  wilfully  and  pur- 
posely attempted  to  defraud  the  owners  of  these  funds,  confided  to 
the  borrower  for  his  advantage,  was  considered  a  cheat;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  agitators  from  obtaining  numerous  support  by  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  a  general  fraud  upon  all  mortgagees  of 
farm  lands  of  those  States,  by  legislative  means.  And  these  attempts 
to  defraud  those  who  innocently  trusted  their  money  to  the  mortgagors 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  large  bodies  of  our  people  all  over  the 
country  as  a  sign  of  a  golden  era  coming. 

A  railroad  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  barren  tract 
and  enabling  homes  to  be  founded  on  the  site  of  useless  forests.  The 
most  glowing  promises  are  made  to  attract  capital  to  the  building  of 
that  railroad.  After  it  has  been  finished,  the  forest  has  been  cleared, 
value  has  been  imparted  to  the  desert,  then  the  State  is  called  upon 
to  defraud  those  who  have  taken  great  risks  in  bringing  this  devel- 
opment about  on  the  strength  of  the  alluring  promises  that  were 
made.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  which  were  of  necessity  ac- 
corded by  the  State,  is  then  invoked  as  a  reason  for  depriving  the 
builders  of  the  just  fruits  of  their  undertaking — as  if  it  were  possible 
to  build  a  railroad  without  eminent  domain  any  more  than  without 
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rails !  To  this  species  of  confiscation  we  Lave  become  so  accustomed 
that  it  is  regarded  as  an  ordinary  risk  of  railway  enterprises  (thus 
correspondingly  increasing  the  cost  of  these  enterprises),  as  tribute  to 
bands  of  natives,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  tribute,  was 
reckoned  among  the  ordinary  travelling  expenses  in  Greece  some  years 
ago. 

All  our  public  affairs  having  become  permeated  with  the  poison 
of  dishonesty,  it  necessarily  has  affected  our  quasi -public  relations  as 
well.  Indeed  our  great  public  corporations,  such  as  railroads,  are 
in  themselves  species  of  communities,  of  which  the  securit}' -holders 
are  the  citizens;  and  in  these  communities  the  right  to  steal  under 
certain  legal  forms  and  sanctions  has,  in  certain  directions,  become 
fully  recognized. 

Whatever  frauds  are  perpetrated  under  advice  of  counsel  or  by  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  a  majority  vote  at  a  regularly  constituted  meet- 
ing, security -holders  have  long  since  come  to  regard  as  unobjection- 
able, or  at  least  as  beyond  the  reach  of  successful  attack.  Here, 
too,  the  line  between  private  honesty  and  public  honesty  is  sharply 
drawn.  Many  a  director  who  would  exercise  the  most  scrupulous 
care  if  any  of  his  constituents  had  appointed  him  trustee  in  a  private 
matter  has  not  the  slightest  hesitation  to  vote  in  his  own  private  in- 
terests for  acts  that  from  a  moral  point  of  view  are  nothing  less  than 
sheer  robbery  of  those  who  have  confided  to  him  the  management 
of  their  corporate  affairs. 

Indeed,  quite  frequently,  as  soon  as  a  Board  of  Directors  is  elected, 
it  considers  itself  the  absolute  owners  of  the  property,  to  manage  or 
to  mismanage,  as  its  private  interests  may  dictate.  These  private 
interests  sometimes  are  in  such  direct  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  corporation  as  to  involve  it  in  bankruptcy.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens the  courts  are  appealed  to  in  order  to  continue  in  irresponsible 
power  the  very  men  who  have  maladministered  their  trust.  And  the 
courts  generally  entertain  favorably  such  an  appeal,  as  they  have 
gradually  succumbed  to  a  growing  custom  not  to  enter  into  any  in- 
quiry in  such  cases  as  to  the  causes  bringing  about  the  bankruptcy. 
In  fact,  the  courts  are  in  such  cases  considered  as  little  more  than 
instruments  for  registering  the  wishes  of  those  whose  dishonesty  is 
responsible  for  the  ruin  of  the  corporation. 

But  the  right  to  steal  once  recognized,  no  matter  how  cloaked, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  laws  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  thus 
robbing  creditors  in  general  of  a  large  part  of  what  is  their  due,  or  in 
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an ti -railroad  legislation,  robbing  a  certain  specified  class  of  creditors, 
or  the  condonation  of  robbery  of  corporations  under  various  guises 
by  their  trustees,  is  inconsistent  with  general  prosperity,  as  general 
prosperity  is  based  on  general  confidence  and  general  confidence  again 
reposes  not  merely  on  private  but  upon  national  and  corporate  honesty. 
If  confidence  is  undermined,  our  very  economic  existence  is  neces- 
sarily undermined,  and  panic  must  follow  closely  on  panic.  If 
domestic  capital  seeks  to  withdraw  itself  from  all  public  enterprises 
and  money  is  hoarded  in  our  own  country,  how  much  the  more  will 
not  foreign  capital  be  discouraged  from  coming  here,  and  be  taken 
back  at  every  opportunity.  More  and  more  are  foreign  nations 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  while  we  are  a  magnificent  people,  we 
have  incomprehensible  laws  and  customs  which  render  it  altogether 
unsafe  to  meddle  with  us  in  a  financial  way.  We  are  gradually 
obtaining  the  reputation  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  are  recognized  to 
possess  many  admirable  qualities;  but,  when  travelling  their  way,  it 
is  best  to  leave  valuables  at  home. 

This  does  not  in  any  way  mean  that  all  intercourse  between  for- 
eign countries  and  our  own  country  could  ever  cease.  As  long  at  least 
as-  Europe  needs  our  breadstuffs  and  our  cotton  and  other  articles 
of  export,  European  commerce  must  seek  us  and  we  shall  derive 
benefit  from  it.  Moreover,  Europeans  freely  admit  that,  considered 
as  private  individuals,  no  people  are  more  honest  or  more  honorable. 
Private  loans  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  made.  But  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  broad  proposition  that  unless  we  introduce  radical 
changes  in  our  views  of  public  right  and  wrong,  unless  we  give 
absolute  assurance  that  the  advocacy  of  the  right  to  steal,  under  no 
matter  what  legal  forms  or  sanctions,  has  become  utterly  abhorrent, 
the  foreign  capital  which  bas  built  up  so  many  sections  of  our 
country  and  which  was  for  years  tbe  main  source  of  the  develop- 
ment of  barren  regions  and  added  so  materially  to  our  greatness  and 
is  still  essential  to  the  regaining  and  maintaining  of  our  prosperity, 
will  no  longer  serve  us. 

But  after  all,  we  are  a  young  nation,  and  so  have  not  yet  passed 
through  the, ordeals  by  which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  best  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  purified.  For  centuries  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  those  countries  were  engaged  in  clipping  coin  and  despoiling 
creditors  (just  as  many  of  our  Senators  would  now  have  us  do), 
thinking  these  acts  highly  advantageous  to  the  State,  until  by  endless 
sufferings  and  bloody  revolutions,  a  higher  public-thinking  morality 
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was  evolved  whereby  clipping  of  coins  and  despoiling  of  creditors  have 
become  an  impossibility.  As  a  consequence  of  this  higher  public 
morality,  a  sense  of  trust  in  administering  quasi -public  affairs  is  so 
potent  and  ever-present  in  the  public  mind  that  the  acts  and  condi- 
tions partaking  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  barbarous  tribes,  to  which 
the  affairs  of  our  great  corporations  are  still  subjected,  cannot  be 
practised  there  with  impunity. 

We  cannot  even  imagine,  with  any  sense  of  reality,  the  depreda- 
tion to  whicb  one  of  our  great  properties  has  recently  been  subjected, 
as  applied  for  instance  to  any  great  English  railway.  No  cliairmau 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  great  English  railway  can  be  even  sup- 
posed to  enter  into  private  speculations  in  brokers'  offices  for  his 
private  gain,  withdrawing  securities  from  the  treasury  of  his  company 
for  use  as  margins  for  his  speculations,  with  the  perfect  assurance  that 
if  these  speculations  turn  out  a  loss,  his  Board  will  not  only  at  once 
assume  them,  but  will  at  tbe  same  time  give  him.  carte  blanche  to  con- 
tinue them  at  bis  pleasure.  Nor  can  we  imagine,  with  any  sense  of 
reality,  that  after  all  this,  when  the  company  by  these  and  similar 
acts  is  forced  into  bankruptcy,  such  a  chairman  could  appear  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  practically  in  secret,  and  there  obtain,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  an  order  to  confide  in  his  irresponsible  control,  for 
as  long  a  time  as  he  may  choose,  the  very  company  he  had  wrecked. 
Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  as  a  special  mark  of  approval  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  would  resign  his  seat  in  that  august 
tribunal  in  order  to  become  the  colleague  of  that  chairman.  It  is 
just  as  incredible  that,  as  an  additional  colleague,  the  court  would 
appoint  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  a  competing  company,  known 
to  be  largely  interested  in  the  securities  of  that  competing  company, 
so  as  to  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  use  his  potent  in- 
fluence to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  bankrupt  company  amounts 
sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on  the  securities  of  the  com|)eting  com- 
pany in  which  he  is  interested,  on  a  plea  involving  the  violation  of 
sacred  pledges  of  mortgages. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  not  even  imaginable  in  England, 
and  yet  it  gives  but  a  faint  description  of  a  few  of  the  acts  by  which 
the  great  Philadelphia  k  Reading  Railroad  has  lately  been  brought 
down  and  is  kept  low.  How  different  would  that  history  have  been 
in  England !  If  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  great  railways  of  that 
country  had  actually  accomplished  the  unimaginable  and  had  specu- 
lated with  the   funds  of  his  company,  withdrawn  secretly  from  its 
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treasur}^,  it  would  not  have  been  he  who  would  have  received  the 
protection  of  the  court,  but  the  despoiled  and  outraged  proprietors 
who  had  confided  to  hirn  so  great  a  trust,  on  the  proper  execution  of 
which  the  weal  and  woe  of  thousands  depend.  There,  no  custom 
has  grown  up  inclining  courts  of  equity  to  spread  out  their  protecting 
wings  to  embrace  such  a  man  within  their  sheltering  folds ;  but  the 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  Crown  and  the  Grand  Jury  would  at  once  have 
entered  into  a  rigid  investigation.  If  this  investigation  should  have 
uncovered  fraud  of  any  kind,  restitution  would  have  been  demanded, 
and  stern  retribution  would  have  been  meted  out.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  would  have  been  placed  in  safe  hands,  not  mixed  up  with 
past  wrong-doing,  and  the  security -holders  would  have  obtained 
loyal  and  devoted  service  in  their  own  behalf  in  order  to  extricate  the 
company  from  its  difficulties  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  it  back  into 
the  paths  of  prosperity. 

Not  that  I  would  claim  for  a  moment  that  individuals  never  go 
wrong  in  England.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  believe 
that  in  so  far  as  private  honesty  is  concerned,  we  are  the  peers  of  any 
nation  on  the  globe.  In  England  as  well  as  with  us  persons  in  almost 
all  walks  of  life  yield  to  temptation  and  the  public  prosecutor  is  busy 
there  as  well  as  here ;  but  the  essential  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  President  of  a  corporation  acting  as  above  described  is  considered 
by  us  as  a  "  Napoleon  of  Finance"  and  draws  around  him  an 
adulating  host  of  admirers,  particularly  if  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  com- 
pany he  has  managed  to  secure  a  fortune  for  himself.  In  England, 
if  he  could  exist  at  all,  he  would  not  be  considered  a  Napoleon.  Nor 
would  it  be  held  a  mark  of  genius,  to  buy  shares  at  higher  prices 
than  anybody  else  would  pay  for  them  with  margins  taken  from  trust 
funds  in  such  a  manner  that  if  there  is  a  gain  the  person  who  com- 
mits the  wrong  makes  it,  and  if  there  is  a  loss  it  is  suffered  by  the 
trust  fund.  There,  no  halo  of  glory  would  save  such  so-called  Na- 
poleonic acts  from  the  proper  vindication  of  outraged  justice. 

And  it  is  because  of  these  differences  in  public  morality  and  not 
because  London  is  the  residence  of  "  gold-bugs, "  that  money  flows  to 
London  from  all  over  the  world,  and  that  it  can  be  had  there  at  three 
per  cent  per  annum,  when  our  people  will  not  part  with  it  at  twenty, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all,  but  hoard  it  as  savage  tribes  do,  for  fear  that 
they  would  never  see  it  back  if  once  put  into  the  channels  of  trade, 
where  it  may  become  subject  to  some  quasi-public  administration-. 

London  is  the  financial  centre  of  the  world  not  only  because  of  its 
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location  but  because  it  is  known  that  there  honesty  pervades  public 
financial  affairs;  that  public  obligations  are  sure  to  be  met;  that 
mortgages  are  safe  from  violation ;  and  that  the  internal  affairs  of 
public  corporations  are  expected  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
shareholders  and  creditors.  Cheap  money  depends  upon  confidence, 
as  confidence  alone  keeps  money  in  circulation  and  makes  it  abundant. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  our  people  will  profit  by  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  other  nations  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history,  particularly 
as  those  lessons  are  now  being  brought  home  to  us  by  bitter  practical 
experiences  of  our  own.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  go  through  all  the  gamut  of  suffering  through  which  other 
nations  have  been  forced  to  go  before  reaching  that  moral  plane  on 
which  their  public  affairs  now  rest.  Our  practical  sense  must  soon 
show  us  that  public  honesty  is,  to  say  the  least,  the  best  public 
policy ;  and  if  that  proposition  once  becomes  fixed  there  will  soon  be 
evolved  from  it  that  higher  morality  which  respects  the  sacredness 
of  obligations  and  inviolability  of  promises,  independently  of  any 
question  of  policy. 

Even  now  there  are  signs  of  a  coming  moral  revolution,  of  which 
the  decided  vote  on  the  silver  question  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives seems  to  be  the  precursor.  The  era  of  clipping  coin,  of  rob- 
bing enterprises,  of  friendly  receiverships  seems  to  have  reached  its 
apogee ;  and  it  will  now  require  but  little  more  of  jDublic  indignation  to 
put  a  complete  quietus  on  any  attempts  to  advocate  the  right  to  steal 
in  any  form.  When  that  is  done,  and  accepted  as  settled  by  the 
civilized  world,  continual  progress  in  development,  to  which  our 
inexhaustible  resources  entitle  us,  may  be  expected  to  set  in,  checked 
only  by  such  natural  reactions  as  every  healthy  condition  requires. 
And  thus  these  incessantly  recurring  panics  will  disappear  like  chol- 
era from  a  well-sanitated  district. 

Isaac  L.  Rice. 


THE   WONDERFUL   NEW   STAR   OF  1892. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  detail  the  history  of  the  remarkable 
"new  star"  of  1892,  in  the  constellation  Auriga.  This  Star,  which 
doubtless  resembles  our  sun,  within  two  days  increased  in  bril- 
liancy sixteenfold.  Three  months  after  its  discovery,  it  had  become 
invisible..  After  another  four  months,  it  reappeared,  and  was  com- 
paratively bright.  But  it  was  no  longer  a  star,  but  a  nebula !  In 
other  words,  it  had  developed  changes  of  light  and  heat  which,  if  re- 
peated in  the  case  of  our  own  sun,  would  mean  a  quick  end  of  the 
human  race  and  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  vestige  of  animal 
and  other  life  upon  this  earth. 

Before  defining  what  is  meant  by  the  not  very  exact  term  "  new 
star, "  it  is  well  to  say  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  star. " 
A  star  is  a  heavenly  body  visible  in  some  telescope  and  demonstrably 
or  presumably  similar  to  our  sun  in  its  general  nature.  Its  spectrum 
will  consist  (ordinarily)  of  a  continuous  band  of  light  having  all  the 
colors  from  red  to  violet,  and  crossed  by  certain  dark  absorption  lines 
which  occupy  fixed  positions  and  which  have  constant  intensities. 
The  bright  continuous  spectrum  is  produced  by  the  light  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  star,  which  may  be  either  solid,  liquid  or  composed  of 
gas  under  great  pressure ;  but  in  any  event  it  is  intensely  heated. 
The  dark  lines  are  due  to  the  loss  of  certain  definite  kinds  of  light 
(as  red,  green,  etc.),  given  out  by  the  nucleus  and  absorbed  by  the 
gaseous  envelope  or  atmosphere  of  the  star  itself.  This  envelope  is 
also  intensely  heated,  but  it  is  cooler  than  the  nucleus.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  can  be  inferred  when  we  know  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  light  which  it  absorbs.  A  few  highly-interesting  and 
exceptional  stars  have  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  (probably  due  to 
very  extensive  and  highly -he{\ted  atmospheres)  projected  upon  their 
continuous  spectra.  "  Nebulee"  are  gaseous  masses,  and  their  spectra 
consist  of  bright  lines.  Until  lately,  only  about  a  dozen  lines  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  spectra  of  nebulae,  but  the  observations  of 
Professor  Campbell  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  the  last  year,  have 

raised  this  number  to  about  thirty ;    and  this  remark  is  of  special  im- 
15 
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portance  here,  because  nearly  all  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  nebulas 
are  also  characteristic  of  the  new  star. 

The  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  (as  our  sun,  for  example)  cor- 
respond to  the  vapors  of  metals,  etc. ,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  star 
itself.  If  any  metal  is  present  in  a  gaseous  condition  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, its  characteristic  lines  will  be  found  in  the  spectrum.  A 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  star's  atmosphere  can  be  made,  then,  by 
an  examination  of  the  star's  light  and  by  a  comparison  of  its  spectrum 
with  the  spectra  of  known  metals  in  the  laboratory.  After  it  has 
been  determined  that  a  particular  star  contains  hydrogen,  for  example, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  star  itself  towards 
or  from  the  earth  by  measures  of  the  position  of  the  hydrogen  lines. 
If  the  star  is  moving  away  from  the  earth,  all  the  characteristic  lines 
of  hydrogen  will  be  shifted  slightly  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. If  it  is  moving  towards  the  earth,  the  lines  will  be  shifted 
towards  the  blue.  The  amount  of  the  shift  measures  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  of  the  star.  Spectroscopic  observations  of  a  star  fur- 
nish us  then  with  two  kinds  of  information:  first,  they  indicate  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  star's  atmosphere;  and  second,  they  de- 
termine the  motion  of  the  star  itself.  We  should  not  allow  our  fa- 
miliarity with  such  facts  as  these  to  make  us  forget  what  veritable 
triumphs  of  science  they  are. 

Let  us  consider  the  motion  of  stars  a  little  more  closely.  Most 
stars  are  moving  in  straight  lines,  or  in  orbits  so  great  that  we  cannot 
detect  the  curvature.  But  if  a  star  is  moving  in  a  closed  orbit  of 
small  dimensions,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  at  times  approach  the  earth 
and  at  other  times  recede  from  it.  Its  spectral  lines  will  then  be 
shifted  alternately  towards  the  blue  (approach)  or  towards  the  red 
(recession).  The  size  of  the  orbit  is  given  by  the  amount  of  shift. 
One  point  more  requires  to  be  considered.  If  the  star  is  ejecting 
brilliant  flames  of  a  gas  (as  hj^drogen,  in  the  case  of  our  sun),  the 
specti'al  lines  of  hydrogen  will  show  by  their  shifting  not  the  motion 
of  the  main  body  of  the  star  itself,  but  the  motion  of  the  hydrogen. 
We  must  be  able  to  interpret  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  seen  in  our 
instruments  and  to  refer  them  to  the  right  sources. 

If,  for  example,  two  bright  stars  formed  a  system  and  revolved 
one  about  the  other,  they  might  be  so  close  together  that  their  spectra 
would  be  superposed  in  the  spectroscope.  Their  lines  would  how- 
ever shift  to  and  fro  as  the  component  stars  moved.  An  observer 
could  interpret  such  a  spectrum,  and  could  assign  the  proper  set  of 
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lines  to  each  of  the  component  stars  and  calculate  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  motion.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  each  of  the  two 
component  stars  is  ejecting  brilliant  flames  of  hydrogen  and  other 
gases.  We  shall  have  a  more  complex  spectrum  to  interpret.  There 
will  be  four  overlapping  spectra:  first,  the  spectrum  of  the  star  A; 
second,  that  of  the  star  B;  third,  the  spectrum  of  the  hydrogen 
flames  of  A;  fourth,  that  of  the  hydrogen  flames  of  B.  These  over- 
lapping spectra  will  produce  a  verj''  complex  spectrum.  If  there  are 
more  than  two  stars  in  the  system,  the  resulting  spectrum  will  be  yet 
more  complex,  but  with  patience  and  enough  observations,  the  snarl 
can  be  unravelled.  Now  the  spectrum  of  the  new  star  of  1892  pre- 
sented a  case  of  precisely  this  sort,  as  we  shall  see;  and  the  foregoing 
analysis  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  interpret  and 
understand  it. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  "  new"  stars, 
now  that  we  have  defined  what  a  "  star"  is.  Astronomers  have  cata- 
logued and  mapped  the  fixed  stars  so  that  the  accurate  places  of  about 
five  hundred  thousand  are  known  in  the  northern  hemisphere  alone. 
Most  of  these  shine  with  a  constant  light.  A  few  of  them  vary  peri- 
odically in  brilliancy ;  they  are  sometimes  brighter,  sometimes  fainter. 
These  are  the  variable  stars,  so  called.  At  intervals,  stars  appear  in 
the  sky  which  are  called  "  new"  in  that  they  suddenly  acquire  a  con- 
siderable brilliancy,  which  quickly  attains  a  maximum  and  which 
soon  falls  off  in  an  irregular  and  not  a  periodic  way.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  new  star  of  1572,  which  was  observed  by  Tycho 
Brahe  to  increase  in  a  few  days  nearly  to  the  brilliancy  of  Venus,  so 
as  to  be  visible  in  the  daytime,  and  which  subsequently  completely 
disappeared.  There  is  no  luminous  object  in  its  place.  No  doubt 
some  object  is  there,  but  it  is  invisible  in  our  greatest  telescopes. 
The  vital  spark  of  the  star  has  gone — its  heat,  its  light — just  as  it 
came. 

In  later  times,  several  "  new"  stars  have  appeared.  Only  three 
of  them  have  been  studied  with  the  spectroscope,  which  was  not  in- 
vented till  1860.  The  new  star  in  the  constellation  Auriga  was  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  an  amateur  astronomer  of  Edinburgh,  on 
January  24,  1892.  It  was  then  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  easily  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  It  was  "  new"  because  no  star  of  this  brightness 
had  previously  existed  in  this  place.  On  the  night  of  December  8, 
1891,  Dr.  Max  Wolf,  of  Heidelberg,  had  photographed  the  region 
in  question,   and  his  photograph    agreed  with   the  earlier  maps  in 
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showing  no  star  so  briglit  as  the  ninth  magnitude  in  this  place. 
Professor  Pickering's  photographs  at  Harvard  College  Observatory 
showed  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  in  this  place  on  December  10. 
Hence  Nova  must  have  increased  in  brightness  at  least  three  magni- 
tudes in  two  days.  In  two  days  its  brilliancy  increased  sixteen-fold, 
at  the  very  least. 

The  history  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  star's  brightness  is  soonest 
told  by  a  diagram  exhibiting  the  observations  of  Professors  Schaeberle 
and  Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  In  the  annexed  plate  the 
dates  are  given  at  the  left  hand  of  the  page ;  the  magnitudes  at  the 
top.  A  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye; 
one  of  the  tenth  is  just  easily  visible  in  a  telescope  of  two  inches 
aperture;  one  of  the  seventeenth  is  the  minimum  visihile  of  the  36- 
inch  refractor  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  The  dotted  line  on  the  plate 
shows  the  changes  of  brightness  to  the  eye.  It  is  plain  that  many 
fluctuations  of  light  occurred  while  the  general  decrease  was  taking 
place.  The  full  line  represents  the  curve  of  photographic  magnitude 
derived  from  entirely  independent  photographic  observations  by  Pro- 
fessor Schaeberle.  On  March  26  the  star  became  too  faint  to  photo- 
graph. On  April  27  it  had  become  invisible  in  the  great  telescope. 
It  was  then  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  times  fainter  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  discovery  1 

Between  April  and  August  the  Nova  was  too  near  the  sun  to  be 
seen,  but  on  August  17  it  was  looked  for  and  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
paratively bright  object  once  more.  And  it  was  no  longer  a  star, 
but  a  nebula !  Its  spectrum  had  changed  from  the  characteristic  star- 
spectrum  to  that  of  a  nebula.  It  presented  a  spectrum  of  twenty -one 
bright  lines  (only)  and  twenty  of  these  are  identical  in  position  and 
character  with  lines  in  the  nebulae.  I  ought  to  mention  that  two 
great  European  authorities,  Dr.  Huggins  and  Professor  Vogel,  have 
doubted  this  change ;  but  they  were  arguing  from  observations  made 
with  small  telescopes  under  disadvantages,  and  neither  of  them  had 
^een  the  complete  observations  made  by  Professor  Campbell,  which 
are  just  ready  for  printing.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  iden- 
tity of  the  1893  spectrum  of  Nova  and  that  of  the  nebulae. 

The  foregoing  very  incomplete  account  of  extended  observations 
by  many  astronomers,  specially  those  of  Dr.  Huggins  in  London, 
Professor  Vogel  at  Potsdam,  Professor  Pickering  at  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Belopolsky  at  St.  Petersburg,  Professor  Sidgreaves,  Dr.  von  Gothard 
in  Hungary  and  Professor  Campbell  at  Mount  Hamilton,  puts  one  in 
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possession  of  the  main  facts  of  observation ;  and  they  are  sufficiently 
In  a  place  in  the  sky  where  no  known  star  existed  on 


amazing. 
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December  8,  1891,  a  new  star  suddenly  appeared;  and  in  two  days 
it  bad  grown  at  least  sixteen  times  brigbter.  No  doubt  some  object 
existed  in  tbis  place  formerly.  It  must  bave  been  comparatively  in- 
significant in  brilliancy.  Some  cause — either  a  gaseous  outburst  from 
tlie  interior  or  perhaps  a  collision — suddenly  altered  its  whole  nature. 
From  an  ordinary  "  star,"  probably  similar  to  our  sun,  it  increased  in 
brightness  suddenly,  and  slowly  fell  to  y^-jnnr  P^^^  ®^  ^^^  original 
brilliancy.  Its  substance  was  used  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  sudden  out- 
burst, and  in  a  few  months  more  it  had  degraded  to  a  mass  of  gas — 
a  true  nebula.  It  is  still  in  this  condition.  It  is  presumable  that  this 
nebula  may  have  a  future  history  like  that  of  the  nebula  from  which 
our  own  solar-system  was  formed.  It  may,  in  its  turn,  condense  to 
form  a  central  sun  with  attendant  planets. 

Such  phenomena  as  this  star  has  presented  are  of  the  extremest 
value  to  astronomers  and  physicists.  By  the  study  of  exceptional 
cases,  old  laws  are  tried  and  new  ones  discovered.  Apparent  ex- 
ceptions "prove"  (i.e.,  test)  the  rule.  Such  cases  are  also  of  the 
greatest  popular  interest  since  they  throw  a  light  on  the  past  and  on 
the  future  of  the  solar  system.  The  Nova  was,  no  doubt,  a  star 
like  our  sun.  It  was,  no  doubt,  very  distant  from  the  earth,  since 
its  original  lustre  made  it  at  least  as  faint  as  the  nintb  magnitude. 
The  catastrophe  which  we  say  occurred  in  December,  1891,  was 
announced  to  us  by  light  which  reached  us  then.  But  this  light 
must  have  left  the  star  twenty,  perhaps  fifty,  years  earlier.  This 
recent  event  is,  in  fact,  ancient  history.  Let  us  imagine  what  fate 
ours  would  be,  if  our  sun  should  suddenly  increase  in  light  and 
heat  some  hundreds  of  times  and  then  fall  off  some  thousands. 
Every  vestige  of  life  on  our  earth  would  be  extinguished;  and  the 
only  sign  of  it  to  the  universe  at  large  would  be  that  a  small  star 
— our  sun — had  gone  through  a  remarkable  cycle  of  changes. 

Leaving  such  considerations  on  one  side,  and  omitting  considera- 
tion of  special  physical  problems  involved  (such  as  the  law  of  cooling 
of  celestial  masses),  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  me- 
chanical causes  which  may  have  produced  the  catastrophe  which  gave 
us  the  new  star.  Explanations  have  been  offered  by  various  physi- 
cists, but  the  most  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  we  owe  to  Pro- 
fessor Vogel,  Dr.  Huggins  and  Professor  Seeliger.  In  what  follows 
I  have  made  free  use  of  the  admirable  memoir  of  the  first-named 
astronomer.  A  consideration  of  all  the  observations,  and  specially 
of  the  earlier  ones,  makes  it  plain  that  the  phenomena  cannot  be  ex- 
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plained  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  single  body  was  affected.  The  new 
star  must  have  consisted  of  two  bodies,  at  least.  The  complex  spec- 
trum shows  this  clearly.  Huggins  explains  the  phenomena  by  sup- 
posing the  system  of  Nova  to  consist  of  two  bodies  with  gaseous 
envelopes  moving  in  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbits.  The  relative 
motion  of  these  two  bodies  might  be  very  great  when  one  was  ap- 
proaching, the  other  receding  from,  the  earth.  Their  great  absolute 
velocities  were  probably  inherent  in  the  two  objects  when  they  acci- 
dentally, so  to  say,  came  near  to  each  other.  They  probably  did 
not  touch  each  other,  not  even  in  a  grazing  collision ;  but  they  came 
so  near  to  each  other  that 

"  enormous  tidal  disturbances  would  be  set  up,  amounting,  it  may  be,  to  partial 
deformation  in  the  case  of  a  gaseous  body,  and  producing  sufficiently  great  changes 
of  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  bodies  to  give  rise  to  enormous  eruptions  of  the 
hotter  matter  within,  immensely  greater  but  similar  in  kind  to  solar  eruptions." 

Such  an  hypothesis  will  account  for  very  many  of  the  observed 
phenomena  in  the  spectrum,  but  there  is  at  least  one  left  outstand- 
ing. The  most  glaring  objection  is  found,  however,  in  Dr.  Huggins's 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  meeting  of  two  bodies  by  chance, 
as  it  were,  each  endowed  with  an  enormous  velocity  quite  out  of 
the  range  of  ordinary  stellar  motions. 

An  hypothesis  put  forward  by  Professor  Seeliger  is  more  satisfac- 
tory in  several  respects;  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  many  of  its 
details  are  worked  out  mathematically  and  that  they  can,  therefore, 
be  brought  to  a  shai-p  test.  Photographs  have  shown  that  there  are 
many  regions  of  the  sky  which  are  filled  with  cosmical  clouds,  either 
gaseous  or  composed  of  matter  in  a  finely-divided  state — like  swarms 
of  meteors,  for  example.  Many  of  these  masses  are  of  immense  ex- 
tent. There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  an  ordinary 
star,  moving  through  space,  should  enter  one  of  these  masses.  The 
moment  such  an  event  occurs  there  will  be  a  heating  of  the  ^surface 
of  the  body,  and  gaseous  products  will  be  formed  as  an  envelope  about 
its  exterior.  Some  of  these  products  will  be  thrown  off  and  will  soon 
take  the  same  velocity  as  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  cosmic 
cloud.  Such  an  occurrence  would  produce  spectra  very  similar  to 
the  complex  appearance  presented  by  the  Nova.  The  moving  star 
will  be  affected  by  the  meeting,  and  the  cosmic  cloud  itself  will  be 
profoundly  altered  in  its  interior  constitution.  Each  small  particle 
near  the  star  will  at  once  commence  to  move  in  an  orbit  (an  hyper- 
bola) about  the  star  as  a  focus.     The  nearest  particles  will  move  with 
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great  velocity,  and  tlie  velocities  will  fall  off  rapidly  as  the  distance 
increases.  The  impact  of  the  star  and  the  mutual  collisions  of  the 
particles  will  volatilize  many  of  the  individual  masses,  and  we  shall 
have  a  resulting  spectrum  in  many  respects  singularly  like  that 
actually  observed  in  the  Nova.  So  long  as  the  star  remains  within 
the  cloud,  similar  phenomena  will  occur.  This  is  an  important 
point.  Bodily  tides  would  soon  fall  off,  after  producing  tremendous 
efl'ects.  The  entrance  of  a  star  into  an  extensive  cosmic  cloud  might 
produce  results  lasting  many  months,  .since  the  forces  are  perpetually 
renewed.  A  mathematical  computation  shows  that  such  a  cosmic 
cloud  need  not  be  very  dense  to  produce  all  the  observed  effects. 

The  remarkable  investigation  of  Professor  Seeliger  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  problem  and  lays  a  foundation  for  future  conclusions  of 
the  sort.  It  accounts  for  very  many  of  the  observed  facts.  Stars  in 
general  move  with  comparatively  small  velocities  (from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  a  second),  but  tlie  Nova  certainly  had  a  great  absolute  velocity 
in  its  early  stages.  Professor  Vogel  brings  forward  a  number  of  ob- 
jections to  the  foregoing  theory  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  since 
they  relate  to  the  minutice  of  observation.  They  are,  no  doubt,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  Professor  Seeliger's  hypothesis  needs  modification 
in  the  way  chosen  by  Professor  Vogel  himself. 

There  are  well-known  examples  in  the  stellar  system  of  bodies  of 
great  mass  which  are.  now  dark  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  formerly 
brilliant.  It  is  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the  evolution  of  our 
own  sun,  that  at  some  very  distant  day  it  also  will  become  cold  and 
thus  dark.  This  change  will  not  affect  its  mass;  and  its  planets,  cold 
and  dark  also,  will  continue  to  circulate  about  it.  Professor  Vogel 
supposes  a  star,  itself  perhaps  surrounded  by  planets  of  its  own,  to 
enter  such  a  system,  just  as  in  Seeliger's  hypothesis  it  is  supposed 
to  enter  a  cosmical  cloud.  Enormous  effects  would  be  at  once  felt 
in  all  the  bodies  of  the  new — compound — system.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  actual  collisions  might  occur  between  the  star  and  its 
attendants  and  the  members  of  the  system  into  which  they  enter. 
All  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  the  observed  phenomena 
are  fulfilled,  and  no  improbable  supposition  has  been  made.  Stars 
do  actually  move  through  space  in  straight  lines.  Dark  suns  of 
great  mass  do  actually  exist.  There  is  every  probability  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  system  of  planets,  etc.  Such  a  star  entering 
such  a  system  would  actually  produce  the  phenomena  which  have 
been  observed. 
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It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  definitely  that  Professor  Vogel's 
hypothesis  is  true.  It  accounts  for  the  obsei-ved  facts,  and  no  other 
supposition  yet  brought  forward  will  do  so.  It  derives  additional 
strength  from  a  most  important  series  of  facts  observed  at  Mount 
Hamilton,  which  is  now  to  be  mentioned.  Professor  Campbell  has 
been  able  to  determine  the  motion  of  Nova  towards  or  from  the  earth 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  apparition  by  a  long-continued  and 
admirable  series  of  spectroscopic  measures  which  are  still  in  progress. 
This  has  not  been  possible  elsewhere,  because  no  other  observatory 
has  suflBciently  powerful  optical  means.  His  observations,  summar- 
ized, show  that  Nova  was  approaching  the  earth  on  August  21,  1892, 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  second ;  September  7, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  September  22,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty miles;  October  16,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  November 
15,  ninety  miles;  February  17,  1893,  forty  miles;  March  26,  sev- 
enty miles;  and  that  since  that  time  it  has  continued  to  approach  us 
at  the  rate  of  about  seventy  miles  a  second.  These  figures  seem  to 
show  (although  it  is  3' et  too  soon  to  derive  a  final  conclusion  from 
them)  very  much  the  variations  which  we  should  expect  if  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Professor  Vogel  were  true ;  if  Nova  had  entered  a  planetary 
system,  had  been  there  entangled  for  a  while  (from  December,  1891, 
to  about  February,  1893)  and  had  then  escaped  from  the  system  and 
were  now  moving  away  from  it.  Future  determinations  will  fix  the 
future  motions  of  Nova.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
remain  bright  enough  to  be  observed  with  our  great  telescope  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  We  can  at  least  say  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  new  star  has  behaved  as  if  it  had  entered  a  system  of  distant 
planets,  rather  than  a  swarm  of  cosmical  meteorites. 

My  object  in  writing  this  note  has  been  to  point  out  one  of  the 
recent  results  of  modern  spectroscopy.  The  results  only  can  be  given. 
The  details  of  the  proofs — the  interpretation  of  delicate  spectroscopic 
observations — are  technical.  The  observations  upon  which  these  re- 
sults depend  have  been  made  all  over  the  world,  but  it  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  Americans  that  the  splendid  telescope  of  Mr.  Lick's 
Observatory  has  enabled  us  to  make  our  work  far  more  complete  than 
any  other.  Certain  portions  of  the  data  rest  solely  upon  the  Mount 
Hamilton  observations.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  admirable  ob- 
servations of  Professor  Vogel  with  the  Potsdam  telescope  of  only 
twelve  inches  aperture  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for  the 
employment  of  the  photographic  plate  instead  of  the  eye.     The  Mount 
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Hamilton  observations  were  made  mostly  by  photography  also,  by 
using  a  very  simple  apparatus,  devised  by  Professor  Campbell  the  day 
before  the  telegram  arrived  which  announced  the  discovery  of  Nova. 

The  results  derived  and  yet  to  be  derived  froni  the  observations 
of  this  new  star  will  be  of  the  highest  scientific  import.  Together 
with  researches  made  here  upon  the  spectra  of  the  nebulae  and  of  the 
bright-line  stars,  they  have  already  raised  many  new  scientific  ques- 
tions; and  we  think  have  already  settled  some  of  them.  The  results 
are  of  intense  popular  interest  also,  as  we  have  seen.  Our  sun  is  a 
star.  In  studying  the  birth,  death  and  resurrection  of  other  stars  we 
may  be  studying  the  past  and  future  of  our  own  sun,  and  hence  be 
learning  somewhat  of  the  possible  catastrophes  which  may  overtake 
the  earth. 

Such  catastrophes  as  produced  the  new  star  are  indeed  very  rare. 
I  do  not  know  that  their  study  is  especially  comforting  to  the  human 
race.  A  new  celestial  body  is  bom  of  them,  which  by  its  evolution 
may  produce  a  solar  system  like  our  own.  But  it  was  produced  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  previous  system,  intrinsically  as  precious,  so  one 
might  say.  In  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge,  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  one  universe  is  as  good  as  another.  In  this  case  one 
system  was  totally  destroyed ;  and  on  its  ruins  another  may  arise. 

Edward  S.  Holden. 
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All  offices  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  social  an(i  industrial 
questions  very  properly  make  much  of  the  statistics  of  wages,  and 
nearly  all  such  offices  in  this  country  recognize  especially  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  social  and  the  economic  features  of  wage  statistics. 
The  political  economist  classifies  wages  as  nominal  wages  and  real 
wages,  meaning  by  "  nominal  wages"  the  money  actually  received 
for  so  much  labor  performed,  and  by  "  real  wages"  the  actual  power 
which  the  nominal  wages  have  in  furnishing  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life;  or,  in  other  words,  "real  wages"  is  only  another  term 
for  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  A  man's  nominal  wages  to-day 
may  be  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  with  low  prices;  while  in  1866,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  inflation,  he  received  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  and  prices 
were  double,  on  the  average,  it  may  be,  what  they  are  now.  So  the 
man's  nominal  wages  in  the  two  periods  named  are  represented  by 
fifteen  dollars  a  week,  but  his  real  wages  can  be  determined  only 
when  the  prices  of  the  things  which  he  wished  to  purchase  at  the 
two  periods  are  considered. 

This  consideration  of  real  and  nominal  wages  and  the  further  di- 
vision of  the  social  and  economic  elements  of  the  wage  question  have 
led  labor  statisticians  in  this  country,  as  a  rule,  to  accompany  their 
reports  on  wages  with  reports  on  the  cost  of  living  as  shown  by  the 
prices  of  leading  articles  of  consumption ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, the  different  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  have  not  been  able  to 
present  prices  and  wages  for  long  periods  of  years  and  for  years  suc- 
cessively considered.  In  the  Tenth  Census,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of  Census, 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  very  valuable  material  showing  the  aver- 
age rates  of  wages  paid  in  many  industries,  some  of  the  facts  relating 
to  a  long  period  of  years.  These  statistics  of  wages,  however,  were 
averages  in  nearly  every  instance,  made  up  in  counting-rooms  of 
manufacturing  concerns,  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  average,  the 
elements  entering  into  it,  ete. ,  not  being  known  to  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  work.     The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
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has,  at  various  times,  published  statistics  of  wages  covering  longer 
or  shorter  periods.  As  a  rule,  the  results  were  averages  made  by 
the  bureau  itself  from  original  data  furnished  by  manufacturers,  the 
averages  being  sometimes  simple  and  sometimes  complex,  but  essen- 
tially indicative  of  nominal  wages;  and  as  these  reports  contained 
many  facts  relative  to  the  cost  of  living,  one  was  able,  after  a  good 
deal  of  labor,  to  draw  a  fairly  correct  conclusion  from  the  data  pub- 
lished. Nearly  every  one  of  the  other  bureaus  in  the  country  has  at 
times  published  fragmentary  wage  and  cost-of-living  statistics;  but 
the  attempt  of  the  student  of  real  wages  to  ascertain  from  any  single 
report  successive  rates  of  wages  and  successive  prices  of  commodities 
for  a  long  period  of  years  has  either  met  with  comparative  failure  or 
involved  a  labor  which  discouraged  him  almost  at  the  start.  The 
great  lack,  as  felt  by  legislators,  economists,  and  working-men,  has 
been  a  report  which  should  present  in  itself  wages  and  prices  for  a 
long  period. 

This  lack  has  now  been  supplied  by  a  report  on  wholesale  prices 
and  wages,  by  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
published  in  March  last.  This  report  consists  of  four  octavo  vol- 
\mies,  having  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  pages  each. 
The  principal  facts  as  to  wages  and  prices  were  collected  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  the 
wage-rates  being  taken  from  actual  payrolls,  and  the  prices  being 
wholesale  prices  from  books  of  sales,  in  most  instances.  The  period 
covered  by  the  investigation  comprises  the  years  from  1840  to  1891, 
inclusive.  We  thus  have,  carefully  collected  and  compiled  and  au- 
thoritatively reported,  the  facts  for  wages  and  prices  in  this  country 
for  a  period  of  fifty-two  years ;  and  from  this  report  one  can  ascertain, 
both  by  specific  and  by  general  analysis,  the  true  course  of  wages  for 
the  whole  period.  The  lost  time,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the 
report,  and  could  not.  It  was  difiicult  enough  to  find  manufacturing 
concerns  for  which  payrolls  from  1840  down  could  be  produced,  and 
wholesale  dealers  and  agents  of  manufacturers  who  could  furnish  their 
sales-books  for  a  like  period.  Of  course,  the  quotation  for  the  later 
part  of  the  period  represents  far  more  entries  than  that  for  the  earlier 
part ;  yet  a  sufiicient  number  of  facts  for  the  whole  period  has  been  re- 
ported to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  relative  to  the 
course  of  wages  since  1840  and  the  effect  on  their  purchasing  power. 

In  studying  the  data  referred  to,  I  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  take  up  (1)  specific  wages  as  paid  in  some  of  the  leading  oc- 
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cupations ;  (2)  the  relative  percentage  of  increase  of  wages  in  general ; 
(3)  the  prices  of  some  of  the  leading  commodities,  specifically  consid- 
ered; and  (4)  prices  considered  as  a  whole.  With  these  four  points 
briefly  canvassed,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  determine  positively 
the  relative  value  of  wages  at  distinct  and  critical  periods  of  our  his- 
tory since  and  including  1840.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  up  quota- 
tions for  all  the  intervening  years  between  1840  and  1891,  either  for 
wages  or  for  prices,  but  will  take  four  periods  as  representative  of  the 
different  economic  conditions  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifty 
years  or  so.     These  periods  are  1840,  1860,  1860,  and  1891. 

The  year  1860  represents,  more  nearly  than  any  other  year  dur- 
ing this  half  century,  normal  economic  conditions.  The  countrj''  had 
then  recovered  from  the  financial  panic  of  1837;  industry  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  so,  too,  was  commerce,  while  prices  were 
conservative  and  labor  was  fairly  well  employed  and  fairly  well  paid. 
The  influence  of  machinery  was  not  then  felt  to  so  large  a  degree  as 
at  present;  crops  were  good,  and  all  the  conditions  essential  for  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  economic  year  seemed  to  exist.  The  next 
year,  the  War  of  the  Eebellion  interfered  with  conditions,  upset  prices, 
disturbed  employment,  and  made  the  values  of  crops,  investments, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  industrial  conditions  speculative  or 
problematical ;  and  this  abnormal  state  continued  until  after  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment  in  1878.  The  year  1866  saw  the  coun- 
try still  suffering  from  inflated  prices;  but  the  War  was  over,  and 
industrial  conditions  were  beginning  to  settle  into  conservative  ways. 
So  1860  and  1866  represent  extremes  of  normal  and  abnormal  in- 
dustrial conditions,  while  the  years  1840  and  1891  represent  the  op- 
posite extreme  limits  of  general  conditions.  Prices  were  low  in  1840 ; 
labor  was  low,  and  immigration  had  not  set  in,  to  any  disturbing 
extent.  In  1891  we  have  low  prices  again,  with  highly-paid  labor, 
although  the  country  is  filled  by  immigration.  The  four  years  se- 
lected, therefore,  are  fair  for  any  positive  comparison  of  the  course 
of  real  or  nominal  wages  in  the  United  States  since  1840. 

There  would  be  no  necessity  whatever  of  examining  the  quota- 
tions of  real  wages  in  the  presence  of  authentic  statements  as  to  the 
rates  of  wages,  were  there  no  fluctuations  in  prices ;  that  is  to  say, 
should  the  general  trend  of  wages  be  upward  and  the  general  trend 
of  prices  downward,  the  rates  of  wages  would  sufficiently  indicate  the 
real  wages  of  the  wage-receiver;  or,  if  wages  increased  and  prices 
remained  stationary,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  received  would 
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be  enhanced.  For  instance,  if  a  man  receives  one  dollar  a  day  in 
wages  and  wheat  is  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  ten  years  hence 
he  receives  two  dollars  a  day  for  his  labor  and  wheat  still  remains  at 
seventy-five  cents,  then  his  purchasing  capacity,  as  represented  by 
his  wages,  has  been  doubled.  But  during  the  period  under  consid- 
eration the  fluctuations  of  price's  have  been  so  great  and  so  sudden 
that  we  are  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  any  just  conclu- 
sion, to  consider  the  two  elements. 

The  pay  of  laborers  is  quite  indicative  of  general  conditions.  In 
1840,  a  laborer  in  a  large  brewery  in  the  city  of  New  York  received 
62.5  cents  a  day;  in  1860,  84  cents  a  day;  in  1866,  $1.30  a  day; 
in  1891,  from  $1.90  to  $2  a  day.  Compositors  who  worked  by  the 
day  received,  in  1840,  $1.50;  in  1860,  $2;  in  1866,  from  $2.50  to 
$3,  and  the  same  in  1891.  These  quotations  are  for  a  well-known 
establishment  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  A  building  firm  in  Con- 
necticut paid  journeymen  carpenters,  in  1840,  from  $1.25  to 
$1.62  a  day;  in  1860,  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  day;  in  1891,  from  $3 
to  $3.25  a  day.  A  firm  of  builders  in  New  York  paid,  in  1840, 
$1.50  a  day;  in  1860,  $2;  in  1866,  $3.50;  in  1891,  $3.50.  Paint- 
ers received  the  same.  Similar  quotations  could  be  made  for  car- 
penters and  painters  in  different  parts  of  the  Eastern  States.  The 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  wheelwrights  were,  in  1840,  $1.25;  in  1860, 
$1.25;  in  1866,  $2;  in  1891,  $2.50.  Cotton  weavers  (women)  in 
Massachusetts  earned,  in  1840,  on  the  average,  about  62  cents  a  day; 
in  1860,  54.5  cents;  in  1866,  from  85  to  90  cents,  on  the  average; 
in  1891,  $1.05.  Women  frame -spinners  were  paid  about  the  same, 
earning  a  little  more  in  the  later  years.  Wool  spinners,  both  jack 
and  mule,  earned  less  than  one  dollar  a,  day  in  1840,  while  in  1860 
they  earned  $1.05  a  day;  in  1866,  from  $1.80  to  $1.90  a  day;  in 
1891,  from  $1.38  to  $1.75  a  day. 

The  average  earnings  of  puddlers  have  been  subject  to  great 
variations.  An  average  must  be  used  here  because  puddlers  are  paid 
largely  by  the  ton.  In  1840,  at  Aetna,  Pennsylvania,  puddlers 
earned  $3.69  a  day;  in  1860,  $2.67  a  day;  in  1866,  from  $5.37  to 
$6.04aday;  in  1891,  $3.67.  In  another  iron  works,  at  Duncannon, 
Pennsylvania,  the  rates  were  $2.30,  $2.01,  $4.83,  and  $2.91  for  the 
years  named.  The  rates  of  wages  a  day,  successively  for  the  years 
named,  for  blasters  and  drillers  in  the  New  Jersey  ore  district,  were 
75  cents,  $1,  $1.65,  and  $1.50;  and  for  unskilled  laborers  in  mining 
ore  at  Cornwall,  Pennsylvania,  50  cents,  75  cents,  $1.45,  and  $1.55. 
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The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  indicate  tlie  earnings  of  a  well- 
equipped  body  of  public  servants.  From  facts  furnished  by  the 
Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  is  learned 
that  principals  of  boys'  high  schools  in  Baltimore  received,  per  an- 
num, in  1840,  $1,500;  inl860,  $1,500;  in  186G,  $2,200;  in  1891, 
$2,400.  Principals  in  primary  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  city  received  salaries  ranging  at  $250,  $300,  $700,  and  $096 
per  annum.  Assistants  (women)  in  the  lowest  primary  schools  in 
the  city  of  Boston  received,  for  the  first  year  of  service,  $300"  in  1860, 
$450  in  1866,  and  $456  in  1891.  The  range  for  masters  in  gram- 
mar-schools in  the  same  city  was  from  $1,500  in  the  earlier  period  to 
$2,880  in  the  last  year  that  we  are  considering.  Stepping  outside  of 
cities,  the  facts  are  found  very  complete  for  the  remote  districts  of 
Barnstable  County,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  men  re- 
ceived, in  1840,  $20.28  a  month;  in  1860,  $40.73  a  month;  in  1866, 
$53.60  a  month;  in  1890,  $68.18  a  month.  Women  in  the  same 
counties  received  $6.14,  $19.12,  $22.53  and  $34.88  a  month. 
Principals  (men)  of  district  schools  in  Cincinnati  received,  for  our 
four  periods,  $540,  $1,200,  $1,900,  and  $1,900  a  year,  the  last  two 
quotations  being  for  salaries  after  three  years'  service. 

These  various  individual  quotations  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  course  of  wages  in  some  of  the  leading  occupations  of  the 
country  where  such  quotations  can  be  secured  for  the  whole  period. 
Very  many  more  could  be  given,  but  they  would  be  cumulative  only. 

Personal  equation  in  the  rates  of  wages  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
I  have  at  hand  a  very  peculiar  instance  of  this  in  the  wages  paid  to  a 
bookkeeper  (a  man)  in  a  drygoods  house  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.  In  1850,  this  bookkeeper  received  sixty-three  cents  a  day. 
With  varying  compensation,  he  secured  a  salary  of  two  dollars  a  day 
in  1865,  and  he  continued  to  work  for  this  untilJanuary,  1877,  when 
a  }'0ung  woman  was  appointed  to  his  place,  at  one  dollar  a  day. 
After  working  four  years,  she  received  precisely  the  same  salary  the 
man  was  receiving  when  he  was  discharged,  that  is,  two  dollars  a  day, 
while  in  1889,  in  January,  her  salary  was  raised  to  $3.33  a  day,  at 
which  figure  it  now  remains.  The  man  enlisting  with  the  firm  in 
January,  1850,  at  sixty-three  cents  a  day,  and  working  twenty-seven 
years,  received  only  two  dollars  a  day,  and  that  for  a  long  term,  while 
the  young  woman,  starting  at  one  dollar  a  day,  was  able  in  eleven 
years  to  secure  $3.33  a  day.  Personal  equation  is  also  strongly  in- 
fluential in  the  course  of  wages  in  many  occupations ;    for  instance, 
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among  salesmen  in  large  shops.  A  salesman  may  have  become 
exceedingly  valuable  to  his  employers  and  may  earn,  say,  $2,000  or 
$3,000  a  year,  when  some  rival  house  offers  him  $5,000,  and  a  new 
man  is  obtained  in  the  old  house  at  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  it  may 
be.  So  in  such  instances  the  course  of  compensation  is  not  easily 
traceable;  but  in  the  instances  we  have  given,  where  there  is  steady 
occupation,  a  steady  skill  desired,  and  a  steady  supply,  the  course 
of  wages  becomes  quite  clear. 

Turning  from  the  specific  wages  paid  in  some  of  the  leading 
occupations,  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  relative  percentage  of  in- 
crease of  wages  in  general.  This  can  be  done  by  assuming  that  at  a 
certain  period  wages  can  be  represented  by  100,  or  par,  and  then 
calculating  the  increase  or  decrease  from  par  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  This  method  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance in  the  report  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Whatever 
wages  were  in  1860,  they  are  quoted  at  100^  Starting  from  this 
basic  point,  it  was  found  that,  taking  the  wages  (which  were  taken 
from  actual  payrolls)  in  twenty-two  industries  and  from  nearly  one 
hundred  distinct  establishments,  and  making  a  simple  average,  the 
percentages  stood  at  87.7  in  1840,  as  compared  with  100  in  1860; 
that  in  1866  they  stood  at  152.4,  and  in  1891  at  160.7.  But  it  might 
be  objected  that  a  simple  average  does  not  indicate  the  general  per- 
centage of  increase  or  decrease;  so  the  figures  have  been  averaged 
according  to  their  importance,  each  industry  relative  to  all  industries, 
as  represented  by  the  number  employed  in  each.  On  this  basis,  tak- 
ing 1860  as  represented  by  100  again,  it  is  found  that  the  general 
average  of  wages  in  1840  is  represented  by  82.5,  in  1866  by  155.6, 
and  in  1891  by  168.6;  that  is  to  say.,  on  this  basis  wages  have  in- 
creased since  1860,  as  is  shown  by  percentages,  to  the  extent  of  68.6 
per  cent ;  and  this  figure  shows  the  course  of  wages  in  this  country 
since  that  year.  On  the  basis  of  100  in  1860,  the  increase  has  been 
from  82.5  in  1840  to  168.6  in  1891,  the  close  of  the  period  discussed. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  what  was  defined  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  as  nominal  wages.  To  learn  the  real  wages  we  must 
consider  the  prices  of  some  of  the  leading  commodities  specifically 
considered,  and  then  the  course  of  prices  of  all  articles  considered  as 
a  whole;  and  for  this  purpose  wholesale  prices,  or  those  prices  which 
come  nearest  to  the  producers'  prices,  more  fully  indicate  the  real 
fluctuations  in  values.  The  prices  quoted  are  from  actual  sales  in 
New  York,  and  I  shall  use  only  a  few  of  those  articles  which   enter 
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largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  people;  and  to  avoid  repetition 
of  dates  four  quotations  will  be  made,  consecutively,  representing 
1840,  1860,  1866,  and  1891. 

Boston  crackers,  medium  grade,  a"  pound,  6,  8^,  9,  and  5  cents; 
fair  butter,  a  pound,  16  to  20,  16,  42,  and  25  cents;  coffee,  fair 
Eio,  a  pound,  9-^,  13^,  23,  and  19  cents;  eggs,  a  dozen,  12,  14,  24, 
and  18  cents;  flour,  medium  quality,  a  quarter  barrel,  $1.75,  $2.25, 
$4.06,  and  $1.63;  medium  beef,  fresh,  a  pound,  10,  14,  25,  and  17 
cents;  clear  bacon,  a  pound,  8,  8|-,  15^,  and  6|- cents;  prTme  New- 
Orleans  molasses,  a  gallon,  26,  48,  $1.10,  and  32  cents;  refined  sugar, 
crushed  or  granulated,  a  pound,  12,  10,  16.75,  and  4.25  cents;  Co- 
checo  calico,  a  yard,  12,  9^,  21,  and  6  cents;  anthracite  stove  coal, 
a  ton,  $4.50,  $3.86,  $7.50,  and  $3.90;  rent,  for  tenement  of  five 
rooms,  a  week,  $1.75,  $1.75,  $4.50,  and  $4.50.  Innumerable  other 
quotations  might  be  made,  but  the  foregoing  are  fairly  representative. 

Taking  these  prices  as  a  whole,  and  considering  them  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  on  which  we  considered  wages,  assuming  the  quota- 
tions for  1860  to  1)6  100,  or  par,  and  taking  223  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  consumption  in  accordance  with  their  importance  relative  to 
total  consumption,  it  is  found  that  the  percentages  are,  for  1840, 
97.7  relatively  to  100  in  1860,  187.7  for  1866,  and  94.4  for  1891; 
that  is  to  say,  prices,  generally,  have  fallen  from  100  in  1860  to  94.4 
in  1891. 

We  find  then,  in  a  general  comparison,  that  wages,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  importance  of  one  industry  to  all  industries,  stood  at 
168.6  in  1891  relatively  to  100  in  1860,  and  that  the  prices  of  223 
commodities  entering  into  consumption,  on  the  basis  of  the  impor- 
tance of  each  article  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  all,  have  fallen 
from  100  in  1860  to  94.4  in  1891 ;  the  conclusion  being  positive  and 
absolute  that,  while  the  percentage  of  increase  in  prices  rose  in  1866 
to  a  point  far  beyond  the  increase  in  wages,  prices  have  now  fallen  to 
a  point  lower,  on  the  whole,  than  they  were  in  1840,  and  wages  have 
risen  even  above  the  high  point  they  reached  in  1866.  In  these 
>  percentages  the  prices  of  rents  have  not  been  incorporated. 

To  make  a  specific  illustration  now  that  will  come  home  to  the 
man  who  deals  with  common  affairs,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  in  the  city  of  New  York,  see  what  his  wages  were 
in  July  of  the  four  years  named,  and  what  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  the  articles  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  at  the  price  quoted 
for  each  for  July  of  each  year,  assuming  that  he  could  purchase  these 
16 
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things  at  wholesale  rates.  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
problem  and  making  it  as  natural  as  possible,  we  will  assume  that 
the  carpenter  bought,  in  each  of  the  years  named,  five  pounds  of 
Boston  crackers,  of  fair  grade ;  five  pounds  of  butter,  of  fair  grade ;  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  cheese ;  two  pounds  of  fair  Rio  coffee ;  one  dozen 
eggs ;  one  quarter  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  of  medium  grade ;  four  pounds 
of  fresh  beef,  of  medium  grade;  four  pounds  of  bacon,  clear;  one 
gallon  of  prime  New  Orleans  molasses;  five  pounds  of  refined  sugar, 
either  crushed  or  granulated ;  ten  yards  of  Cocheco  calico,  and  half 
a  ton  of  anthracite  stove  coal;  and  that  he  paid  one  week's  rental. 
All  these  articles  would  have  cost,  for  the  years  named,  respectively, 
$10.22,  $10.73,  $21.66,  and  $12.17.  The  journeyman  carpenter 
received,  in  1840,  $1.50  a  day;  in  1860,  $2  a  day;  in  1866,  $3.50 
a  day;  and  in  1891,  $3.50  a  day.  In  1891  he  worked  eight  hours 
and  in  the  other  years  ten  hours  a  day.  His  earnings  in  July 
of  the  years  named  were,  therefore,  respectively,  $9,  $12,  $21,  and 
$21  a  week.  In  1840,  after  paying  the  bill  which  has  been  described 
at  the  close  of  the  last  week  in  July,  he  would  have  been  in  debt 
$1.22;  in  1860  he  would  have  had  left  from  his  week's  wages  $1.27; 
in  1866  he  would  have  been  in  debt  66  cents;  while  in  1891  he  would 
have  had  $8.83  to  spare. 

These  simple  references  and  combinations  show  quite  clearly  the 
real  wages  as  against  the  nominal  wages  of  the  wage-receiver,  and  the 
inevitable  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  is  that  whenever  prices  of 
commodities  rise,  they  rise  higher,  relatively,  than  does  the  price  of 
labor,  and  that  when  prices  go  down  they  go  down  much  lower,  rela- 
tively, than  does  the  price  of  labor,  which  remains  ordinarily  very 
nearly  at  its  inflated  price. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  calculations  to  reduce 
values  to  a  gold  basis,  because  in  all  the  periods  considered  labor  was 
paid  in  currency  at  its  gold  or  inflated  value,  and  the  man  who  re- 
ceived the  wages  paid  for  his  articles  on  the  same  basis.  For  in- 
stance, the  carpenter  named  received  $3.50  in  1866  in  the  inflated 
currency  of  that  year,  while  in  1891  he  received  $3.50  on  the  gold 
basis  of  that  year.  It  was  so  with  the  things  which  he  purchased. 
He  bought  calico  in  1840  on  a  gold  basis  at  twelve  cents  a  yard,  while 
in  1866  he  paid  for  the  same  goods  under  the  inflated  currency  of 
that  year  twenty-one  cents  a  yard,  and  in  1891  he  was  able  to  buy  it 
at  six  cents  a  yard  on  a  gold  basis. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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The  question  propounded  in  the  heading  of  this  article  is^of  mo- 
ment to  every  man  who  is  liable  to  be  called  as  a  juror  in  a  murder- 
trial  or  who  does  not  understand  the  wonderful  minuteness  and  pre- 
cision of  modern  laboratory  methods  and  the  consequent  efficiency  of 
the  expert  analyst  as  an  agent  in  revealing  crime.  At  this  moment, 
we  seem  to  be  passing  through  an  epidemic  of  poisoning.  For  the 
last  two  years,  the  newspapers  have  devoted  columns  to  the  discrepant 
testimony  of  chemical  and  pathological  experts  in  murder-trials ;  and 
the  perplexed  reader  mast  often  have  asked  himself,  Is  an  ingenious 
poisoner  really  safe  from  detection?  Can  he  neutralize  the  symptoms 
of  one  poison  by  administering  a  second  poison  simultaneously?  Can 
he  poison  so  secretly,  with  such  insidious  refinement  of  method,  or 
by  such  minute  doses,  as  to  baffle  the  most  searching  analysis?  Is  it 
therefore  unsafe  to  convict  a  suspected  criminal  on  merely  scientific 
testimon}^?  Or  has  science  such  tests  and  appliances  that  its  detec- 
tion of  the  minutest  trace  of  poison  in  the  dead  tissue  of  a  victim's 
body  is  certain,  infallible  and  conclusive,  no  matter  what  skill  or 
craft  may  have  been  employed  to  thwart  it?  These  absorbing  ques- 
tions I  will  endeavor  to  answer  succinctly  in  the  following  pages. 

The  crime  of  poisoning  is  the  most  cowardly  and  heinous  of  all 
human  offences.  It  is  conceived,  carried  on  and  perfected  in  cold 
blood.  No  plea  of  temporary  insanity  will  have  weight  with  judge 
or  jury,  as  in  the  sudden  use  of  pistol,  knife  or  other  weapon.  It  is 
accomplished  in  secret;  sometimes  by  a  husband,  or  a  wife;  children, 
even,  have  offered  poison  to  their  own  parents  in  food  and  drink, 
with  hypocritical  words  of  endearment.  Days,  weeks  or  months  may 
elapse  in  carrying  out  the  fiendish  purpose.  Great  ingenuity  and 
deliberation  have  at  times  been  employed.  Persons  of  high  in- 
tellectual culture  have  exhibited  adroitness  and  skill  in  the  selection 
of  a  poison  and  in  the  mode  of  its  administration.  Unworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions,  doctors,  lawyers,  even  preachers,  have 
been  condemned  for  poisoning.  The  crime  sometimes  runs  in  epi- 
demics.     Thus  an  epidemic  of  poisoning  raged  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
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century  and  another  a  hundred  years  httcr.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  France  was  cursed  with  this  crime.  History  narrates 
that  women  became  adepts.  The  wives  of  princes,  dukes,  counts  and 
others  of  noble  rank  associated  to  receive  instruction  in  the  hoiTid 
art.  Their  victims  were  numbered  by  thousands ;  even  a  Roman 
Pontiff  was  not  spared.  In  Asia,  the  crime  of  poisoning  is  common. 
Some  years  ago,  on  my  mentioning  to  a  physician  who  had  practised 
his  profession  in  the  East  that  I  had  examined  forty  cases  of  poisoning 
in  a  twelvemonth — few  of  which  came  to  trial — he  replied  that  he  had 
been  called  to  nearly  four  hundred  cases  in  the  same  time  in  China, 
and  that  orpiment,  a  sulphide  of  arsenic,  was  the  favorite  poison. 

The  number  of  known  poisons  has  multiplied  enormously  with 
the  march  of  medical  science,  and  an  educated  rascal  now  has  access 
to  methods  of  murder  not  dreamed  of  a  century  ago.  In  some  cases, 
medical  villains  have  attempted  to  mask  one  poison  by  administering 
a  second,  as  arsenic,  then  antimony;  or  belladonna,  after  morphia; 
also  to  deceive  attending  physicians,  by  counteracting  the  effects  of  a 
narcotic  poison  on  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  in  other  ways  not  wise 
to  describe.  A  physician's  knowledge  of  the  human  structure  en- 
ables him  to  introduce  the  toxic  agents  in  any  aperture  of  the  body, 
even  through  the  skin,  or  sub-cutaneously — taking  instruction  from 
the  rattlesnake,  which,  more  noble  and  generous  than  the  human 
assassin,  announces  its  intention  by  a  note  of  warning.  The  medical 
man's  familiarity  with  the  potent  agencies  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
enables  him  to  select  either  those  which  are  comparatively  mild  or 
moderate  in  their  action,  and  thus  escape  suspicion,  or  those  most 
virulent  and  speedy.  His  medical  diploma  arms  him  with  authority 
to  write  prescriptions,  and  thus  to  secure  from  the  di'uggist  any  form 
of  poison.  Here  his  lay  brother-in-crime  meets  his  first  difficulty. 
If  by  misrepresentation  he  obtains  a  poison,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery;  thus  the  attractive  veil  of  secrec}^  is  partially  withdrawn,  A 
druggist,  for  instance,  once  made  affidavit  that  a  clergyman  of  Jersey 
City,  after  learning  from  him  the  properties  and  dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
and  after  inspecting  the  bottle  with  its  Latin  label,  called  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  when  no  customers  were  in  the  store,  and  asked  the 
druggist  for  a  book  or  pamphlet,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  a  room 
upstairs.  The  reverend  gentleman  then  stole  the  poisonous  salt  and 
administered  it  to  his  wife.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  al- 
though almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  wickedness  is  described 
in  Biblical  records,  no  case  of  criminal  poisoning  is  described  in  either 
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the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  The  word  "  poison''  occurs  only 
nine  times  in  the  Scriptures,  meaning  the  poison  of  serpents,  asps 
and  adders;  or  in  figurative  expressions.  A  single  case  of  suicidal 
poisoning  is  narrated  in  the  Apocrypha. 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  skilled  poisoners  have  new  re- 
sources, so  also  has  the  chemical  analyst  for  their  exposure.  Chemi- 
cal haudbooks,  nowadays,  are  indeed  superseded  within  a  few  years 
of  their  publication ;  and  analytic  instruments  and  agents  are  becom- 
ing constantly  more  delicate  and  accurate,  more  exquisitely^adapted 
to  meet  the  most  subtle  new  devices  of  the  ingenious  criminal. 
Though  the  dream  of  the  ancient  alchemist  of  transmuting  base  metals 
into  nobler  ones  has  never  been  realized,  the  chemist  of  this  era  can 
accomplish  marvels  that  almost  surpass  belief.  The  skilled  toxi- 
cologist  reveals  the  presence  of  poisons,  often  when  only  faint  traces 
exist,  "by  removing  them  from  their  surroundings,  with  solvents, 
requiring  hours,  days  and  sometimes  weeks  for  the  separation;  excit- 
ing them  to  form  combinations  with  other  elements,  he  causes  them 
to  appear  in  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  conditions.  Many  of  them  he 
ai'rays  in  varied  colors,  or  in  crystalline  shapes;  seen  distinctly  by  the 
achromatic  or  apochromatic  lenses  of  the  microscope.  Others  he 
volatilizes  in  flame,  and  he  views  their  incandescent  vapors  through 
the  prisms  of  the  spectroscope.  Brilliantly  tinted  and  sharply  defined 
lines,  in  localities  accurately  noted,  reveal  the  existence  of  metals  so 
trifling  in  quantity  that  they  elude  measurement  by  the  balance,  with 
all  its  modern  refinements,  and  so  small  that  the  human  brain  can  scarce 
imprison  the  thought  of  their  minuteness. 

To  take  one  example:  suppose  the  finger  is  wetted  with  a  drop 
of  saliva  and  touched  to  a  salt  of  lithium,  and  the  adherent  white 
powder  is  placed  on  the  tongue  and  then  swallowed.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  on  drawing  a  clean  platinum  wire  over  the  forehead 
or  any  part  of  the  skin,  then  placing  it  with  ij;s  traces  of  moisture  in  a 
Bunsen  flame  in  front  of  the  narrow  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  an  ob- 
server, looking  through  the  little  telescope  of  the  instrument,  will  see 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second  the  bright -colored  red  and  yellow  lines  char- 
acteristic of  lithium.  The  soluble  salt  has  passed  through  the  entire 
circulatory  system  of  the  body,  and  its  presence  is  announced  in  the 
perspiration !  The  spectroscope  thus  enables  the  chemist  to  detect  by 
their  bright  colored  lines,  in  definite  portions  of  the  spectral  scale,  in- 
finitesimal traces  of  metals.  Each  metal  has  its  trade-mark.  When 
the  spectroscope  is  combined  with  the  microscope,  it  surpasses  all 
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chemical  reagents  in  detecting  blood  by  dark  bands  in  certain  parts  of 
the  spectrum.  If  death  has  been  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  carbon 
monoxide  gas  (carbonic  oxide),  contained  in  illuminating  gas,  or  the 
same  gas  from  a  coal -fire,  the  effect  of  the  poisonous  gas  upon  the 
blood  can  be  detected  by  characteristic  absorbent  bands,  even  years 
after  its  fatal  effects. 

The  microscope  is  an  essential  adjuvant  in  many  chemical  re- 
searches. It  enables  the  expert  to  recognize  characteristic  crystalline 
forms  and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  court  and  jurors.  In  the  Mary 
Stannard  case,  in  Connecticut,  where  a  clergyman  was  charged  with 
the  crime  of  poisoning  a  woman  with  arsenic,  the  varying  forms  of 
arsenical  powders  were  of  serious  importance.  Nearly  a  spoonful  of 
"  arsenic, "  really  arsenious  oxide,  was  found  by  the  toxicologist  in 
the  stomach  of  the  presumably  murdered  girl.  Marks  of  violence 
that  defaced  the  body  made  it  evident  that  death  was  not  suicidal. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  the  white  powder  found,  revealed  it 
as  markedly  crystalline ;  indeed,  enough  so  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  analyst.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  arsenic  was  conducted,  the  character  of  com- 
mercial specimens  being  carefully  noted.  With  this  preliminary 
and  exact  work  as  a  basis,  the  scientist  tested  various  samples  of 
arsenic  secured  from  the  drug-stores  whence  the  suspected  poisoner 
had  possibly  purchased  arsenic.  Only  one  specimen  tallied  in  its 
appearance  with  the  arsenic  from  the  stomach.  There  were  circum- 
stantial details  substantiating  the  view  of  the  expert  that  the  arsenic 
in  the  stomach  had  been  purchased  at  a  particular  place  and  time. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  shape  and  structure  that  chemists  determine 
the  character  of  objects  seen  under  the  microscope.  Great  advances 
have  been  made  recently  whereby  chemical  reactions  are  applied  to 
the  various  specimens,  and  by  the  changes  they  effect  the  identity  of 
the  object  is  determined.  Since  micro-photography  has  been  devel- 
oped, a  permanent  print  can  be  secured  showing  the  structure  and 
form ;  but  it  needs  the  trained  eye  to  catch  the  evanescent  colors  that 
come  and  go,  yet  show  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  infinitesimal  weight 
of  substance  in  the  field  of  view.  These  change  under  chemical  treat- 
ment, and  at  times  enable  the  toxicologist  to  recognize  important  data 
connected  with  a  case — even  determining  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  death,  the  changes  in  the  vital  fluid  due  to  suffocation  or  other 
violence.  Electricity  has  similarly  contributed  its  mysterious  power 
in  toxicological  analyses,  as  in  producing  ozone  for  the  purple  color  re- 
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action  for  strychnia,  or  in  yielding  nascent  hydrogen  gas  from  distilled 
•water  for  the  "  Marsh  test"  for  arsenic  and  antimony ;  also  in  electro- 
plating gold  and  platinum  with  these  and  other  metals.  With  some 
poisons  the  sense  of  taste  and  even  the  olfactory  nerves,  are  brought 
into  requisition.  The  chemist  recognizes  thus  the  persistent  bitter- 
ness in  almost  invisible  quantities  of  strychnia,  the  bitter-almond 
odor  of  prussic  acid,  or  the  garlic  flavor  of  heated  arsenic. 

The  search  for  a  poison  in  the  dead  tissue  of  a  human  being  is  a 
matter  of  time  and  labor.  The  contents  of  various  organs  of  the 
body,  or  the  organs  themselves — sometimes  the  entire  muscular  sys- 
tem— are  dissolved  by  appropriate  chemicals,  in  distilled  water,  aided 
by  moderated  heat,  and  the  metallic  poisons  are  separated  therefrom 
by  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  or  its  ill-odored  compound  with  sulphur. 
With  the  latter,  the  metals  unite,  forming  yellow,  red,  brown,  black, 
or  white  sulphides.  These  may  be  collected  on  filter  paper,  washed 
with  sulphuretted-hydrogen-water,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
chemical  solvents.  With  certain  acids  they  may  be  made  invisible 
again,  and  after  thorough  purging  from  every  trace  of  organic  matter, 
re -precipitated  as  pure  sulphides  of  the  metals.  Once  more  placed  in 
a  soluble  form,  they  may  be  deposited  as  pure  metals,  or  in  union 
with  other  elements,  exhibiting  various  tints  of  the  rainbow.  At 
times,  they  assume  characteristic  geometrical  shapes,  easily  recognized 
by  the  marvellous  magnifying  power  of  lenses. 

To  show  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  in  the  laboratory  to  reach 
accurate  results,  let  me  describe  one  of  the  methods  of  procedure  in 
searching  for  traces  of  arsenic.  The  lightest  of  all  elements,  hydro- 
gen, has  the  power  of  associating  with  many  metals  and  conferring  on 
them  its  own  invisibilit}',  even  with  tweuty-five  times  its  own  weight 
of  arsenic,  and  forty  times  its  weight  of  antimony.  This  discovery 
of  Marsh  has  induced  many  of  the  most  renowned  chemists  to  modify 
his  original  apparatus.  One  of  the  most  complete  devices  consists  of 
a  U-shaped  glass  tube  capable  of  holding  two  or  three  fluid  ounces,  in 
each  branch  of  which,  through  corks,  tongues  of  gold  or  platinum  are 
inserted,  after  the  tube  is  partly  filled  with  distilled  water.  On  the 
connection  of  these  strips  of  metal  with  an  electrical  current,  the  water 
decomposes.  The  oxygen  gas  from  the  plus  pole  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape through  a  narrow  glass  tube  placed  in  the  cork  and  is  collected 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  for  employment  later  on  in  the  analysis.  The 
hydrogen  gas  from  the  opposite  electrical  pole  is  passed  through  a 
glass  tube  introduced  in  the  cork  on  its  side  of  the  U  tube,  thence 
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into  a  wider  glass  tube  packed  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash  and 
next  through  a  flattened  coil  of  narrow  glass  tube,  heated  red  hot  by  a 
Bunseu  flame,  after  the  air  has  been  discharged,  sometimes  through 
a  second  coil,  also  heated;  and  lastly,  the  end  of  the  tubing  is  curved 
downwards  and  dipped  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  If  after 
some  minutes,  the  generated  hydrogen  has  not  stained  the  strip  of 
jjlatinum,  the  sticks  of  potash  which  dry  the  gas,  the  cold  parts  of 
the  glass  tube  beyond  the  heated  coils,  or  the  silver  solution,  its  purity 
is  demonstrated. 

Then  the  suspected  liquid  is  gradually  added,  through  a  little 
glass  funnel,  also  inserted  in  the  cork  of  the  U  tube  on  the  side  where 
hydrogen  gas  is  being  discharged.  If  the  liquid  contains  even  traces 
of  arsenic,  its  presence  will  be  announced  in  four  ways — by  an  arseni- 
cal plating  on  the  platinum,  by  the  appearance  of  dark  spots  of  me- 
tallic arsenic  on  the  sticks  of  caustic  potash,  by  the  deposition  of  an 
arsenical  mirror  lining  the  first  cold  part  of  the  glass  tubes  beyond 
the  heated  coils,  and  by  a  precipitation  of  metallic  silver  in  the  nitrate 
solution. 

If,  now,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  one  of  the  arsenical  mirrors 
lining  the  narrow  tube,  this  volatilizes  the  stain  of  arsenic,  which 
unites  with  the  pure  oxygen  forced  in  a  gentle  current  through 
the  adjoining  hot  coil,  and  deposits  in  minute  white  octahedral  crys- 
tals, of  arsenious  oxide,  on  the  interior  of  the  first  cold  portions  of 
the  glass  tube  beyond'  the  coil.  Sometimes  the  arsenic  burns  with 
bright  flashes  of  light  in  the  tube.  Here  we  have  a  fifth  proof  of 
the  presence  of  arsenic  from  the  combustion  into  the  oxide  of  arsenic, 
a  sixth  proof,  that  the  dej)osit  is  w"hite,  and  a  seventh  proof  from  the 
characteristic  crystalline  form.  If  a  garlic  odor  is  detected  at  this 
time  at  the  end  of  the  tube  we  have  an  eighth  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  poison.  Other  chemical  tests  will  establish  at  least  thirty 
cumulative  and  corroborative  proofs  of  the  presence  of  arsenic. 
Then  the  metallic  spots  on  the  little  sticks  of  caustic  potash  may  also 
be  dissolved ;  and  if  they  be  found  to  respond  to  all  the  reactions  for 
arsenic,  we  have  an  additional  number  of  tests  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  arsenic  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

In  the  case  of  other  poisons,  similar  pains  are  taken.  A  recent 
analysis  for  morphine  in  the  exhumed  stomach  of  a  murdered  woman 
lasted  nearly  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  presence  of 
morphine  in  the  organ  had  been  proved  by  a  score  of  check  processes ; 
and  a  frog,  inoculated  with  a  little  of  the  abstracted  substance,  ex- 
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hibited  all  the  symptoms  of  morphine  poisoning  betrayed  by  another 
frog  which  had  been  inoculated  at  the  same  time  with  pure  morphine 
from  the  laboratory. 

From  even  a  trifling  quantity  of  material,  the  analyst  will  some- 
times produce  the  most  damaging  results.  One  of  a  very  important  set 
of  exhibits  in  a  celebrated  antimonial  poison  case  was  a  drop  of  water 
in  a  phial.  It  was  the  residue  of  some  drinking-water,  testified  to  as 
having  been  prepared  by  the  indicted  person  to  be  given  to  his  wife. 
The  bottle  was  new  and  had  been  cleansed  with  distilled  watSr.  This 
bottle,  full  of  drinking-water,  was  corked  and  placed  by  the  witness 
in  his  trousers -j)ocket.  But,  alas!  as  he  testified,  "the  stoppel  of 
the  bottle  came  out  and  the  suspected  water  was  lost. "  He  was  told 
to  bring  the  empty  bottle  for  examination,  and  the  lining  of  his 
pocket.  The  quantity  of  water  left  in  the  phial  was  so  trifling  that 
it  could  not  be  poured  out.  It  had  to  be  withdrawn  by  means  of 
a  capillary  glass  tube.  Yet  when  it  was  evaporated  slowly  on  a 
microscopic  glass  slide,  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  appeared.  These 
were  micro-photographed;  and  then  the  metallic  antimony  was  ob- 
tained from  them — the  red  sulphide  and  other  characteristic  reactions 
of  antimony  were  produced.  Antimony  was  also  secured  from  a  strip 
of  the  pocket-lining  no  longer  than  a  man's  finger.  In  another  pecu- 
liar case  within  the  writer's -experience — that  of  James  Stephens,  in 
1858 — the  body  of  the  prisoner's  wife  was  exhumed  from  Green- 
wood cemetery,  after  twelve  months'  burial.  Arsenic  was  obtained 
from  every  part  of  her  body.  The  soil  from  her  grave  was  analyzed, 
but  it  proved  to  be  not  arsenical.  As  a  professor  of  chemistry 
had  said  publicly  that  possibly  the  wood  of  her  coffin  might  contain 
arsenic,  the  coffin  was  subjected  to  inspection,  also  its  lining,  the 
shroud  and  even  the  coffin-nails!  No  arsenic  was  found  in  them. 
Samples  of  the  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  used  in  the  investigation 
were  critically  examined.  They  were  arsenic-free.  As  the  question 
of  '■'  normal  arsenic"  might  have  been  discussed  at  the  trial,  the  entire 
body  of  an  unfortunate  woman  who  had  frozen  to  death  was  also 
analyzed.  But  no  traces  of  arsenic  were  discovered.  The  exclu- 
sion of  all  extraneous  sources  of  the  poison  was  essential  for  the 
conviction. 

In  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  it  is  most  interesting  to  note 
the  progress  in  medical  jurisprudence  in  this  country.  We  were 
taught  once,  and  in  turn  taught  others,  that  the  chemist  should  sub- 
mit the  substances  given  him  by  the  coroner  or  district-attorney — 
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generally  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  with  perhaps  some  articles  of 
diet — to  careful  analysis,  and  report  the  analysis  to  these  authorities, 
and  in  court.  Unfortunately,  the  physician,  in  making  the  autopsy, 
frequently  opened  the  stomach,  in  hope  of  seeing  the  poison  and  its 
corrosive  effects,  and  displaced  the  contents.  If  any  volatile  poison 
was  present,  a  characteristic  odor  might  be  observed;  "but  it  could 
not  be  subjected  to  proper  chemical  examination.  Then  followed  the 
vital  improvement  of  ligating  the  stomach  at  its  extremities,  and  also 
the  intestines  which,  as  they  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in 
length,  may  contain  more  than  the  stomach.  As  chemical  processes 
improved,  the  absorbed  poison  was  looked  for,  and  the  removal  and 
preservation  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and  muscular  tissues 
for  analysis  was  required.  Subsequently,  the  chemist  was  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  autopsy,  to  examine  carefully  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body  for  traces  of  the  hypodermic  injection  of  poisons,  and  to 
observe  whether  the  muscles  bore  evidence  of  contraction,  seen  some- 
times shortly  after  death  from  strychnia.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
writer  adopted  the  plan  of  a  special  laboratory,  with  dissecting-room 
attached,  the  doors  and  windows  being  kept  under  lock  and  seal, 
where  he  allowed  none  to  enter  except  the  chemical  assistant,  so  that 
in  court  he  could  testify  to  what  he  knew  and  not  simply  believed, 
as  to  the  materials'  not  having  been  tampered  with. 

A  reasonable  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject — war- 
ranted, I  think,  by  long  experience — is  that  there  is  no  poison  to 
which  the  public  has  access  that  cannot  be  detected.  Although  vol- 
atile poisons  may  disappear  in  a  few  days  and  organic  ones  decom- 
pose and  therefore  pass  beyond  our  power  of  recognition  in  human 
remains  after  some  months,  yet  the  metallic  poisons  can  be  detected, 
by  our  improved  methods  of  research,  years,  yes,  centuries  after  death, 
if  the  body  has  been  protected  from  mingling  with  the  soil.  The 
craven  heart  of  the  poisoner,  it  is  true,  rejoices  at  the  popularity  of 
the  present  process  of  embalming  immediately  after  death  with  arsen- 
ical and  other  poisonous  preparations.  He  knows  it  will  interfere 
with  the  chemical  researches  of  the  most  skilled  investigators.  May 
we  not  hope  that  continued  efforts  will  secure  legislative  enactments 
forbidding  the  employment  of  this  class  of  preservatives? 

Although  chemical  analysis  is  a  most  important  factor  in  poison 
cases,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that,  without  additional  evidence  and 
honest  officials,  it  has  been  rendered  valueless.  The  Old  Testament 
doctrine,  "  At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he 
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that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  one  wit- 
ness he  shall  not  be  put  to  death,"  re-aunouuced  by  Christ,  "  That  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established, "  is 
most  assuredly  recognized  by  chemists  as  applicable  in  their  researches. 
The  reputation  and  even  the  life  of  the  accused,  they  know,  may  de- 
pend on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  analysis.  The  same 
conscientious  principle  does  not,  unfortunately,  always  rule  among 
all  the  officers  engaged  in  exposing  crime.  I  can  recall  a  score  of 
instances  within  my  own  experience,  in  which  poisoners  4iave  been 
acquitted  or  have  escaped  the  death -penalty,  after  the  expert  analyst 
had  established  their  guilt  conclusively  in  the  laboratory. 

Thus,,  a  man  named  John  Spicer  died  suddenly  in  New  York 
some  years  ago  with  every  symptom  of  strychnia  poisoning.  The 
alkaloid  was  discovered  adhering  to  the  papers  that  held  the  seidlitz- 
powders  given  him  by  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living.  His 
remains  were  analyzed  and  strychnia  was  obtained  from  them,  even  in 
crystalline  form.  The  woman  escaped  conviction,  and  secured  his 
property.  A  physician  in  Brooklyn  was  tried  for  poisoning  a  man 
of  whose  wife  he  was  enamored.  The  remains  were  exhumed  from 
Greenwood  cemetery.  Arsenic  was  found  in  every  part  of  the  body 
and  exhibited  in  court.  By  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  his  legal 
defenders  he  was  released.  At  a  boarding-house  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  New  York  City,  eight  persons  were  poisoned,  four  of  whom 
died.  Their  remains  were  analyzed,  and  arsenic  was  obtained  from 
each  of  them,  and  from  every  part  of  their  bodies.  The  cook  had 
threatened  to  "  bring  all  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  house  before  night, 
if  her  wages  were  not  paid."  She  was  arrested,  but  for  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  as  to  her  criminality  she  was  liberated.  At  New- 
ton, New  Jersey,  a  man  was  arrested  for  poisoning  his  wife  to  secure 
her  life-insurance  of  four  thousand  dollars.  His  accomplice  and  in- 
structor was  a  physician  who  was  tried  for  the  crime.  Although  the 
woman's  body  had  been  interred  for  several  months,  and  in  summer, 
yet  from  her  remains  strychnia  was  extracted.  It  gave  all  the  charac- 
teristic color -reactions,  crystals  of  the  alkaloid  were  isolated  and  seen 
by  microscopic  aid,  and  tetanic  convulsions  and  death  were  produced 
therefrom  in  five  little  frogs.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  doctor  for  ten  years,  and  in  the  liberation  of  the  husband ! 

The  public  would  be  astounded  if  the  mysterious  influences  some- 
times brought  to  bear  on  grand  jurors  were  known.  In  the  Stephens 
case,  already  cited,  but  for  the  courageous  persistence  of  one  of  the 
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grand  jurors,  no  bill  of  indictment  would  have  been  found,  although 
the  prisoner  was  afterwards  condemned  and  executed.  State  officials 
themselves  have  sometimes  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  chemist.  A 
butcher  in  a  county  of  New  York  had  mamed  a  woman  much  older 
than  himself,  the  possessor  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  She 
died  suddenly  and  was  buried  in'  Greenwood  cemetery.  Suspicious 
circumstances  led  to  her  exhumation,  and  morphine  was  found 
in  her  remains.  The  case  was  presented  first  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  no  indictment  was  found.  Months  after,  the  excitement 
in  the  community  was  such  that  the  expert  was  subpoenaed  to  testify 
before  the  grand-jury  of  the  county.  When  he  appeared  at  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  district-attorney  delayed  him  a  long  time,  then  in- 
formed him  that  the  grand-jury  had  been  engaged  in  another  case  and 
had  adjourned.  The  invitation  to  repeat  his  visit  was  never  made. 
Years  afterwards,  it  was  discovered  that  the  butcher  had  bribed  both 
the  justice  and  the  district-attorney,  with  the  money  left  by  the  wife 
he  had  poisoned. 

Nowadays,  an  accused  poisoner  sometimes  engages  a  chemist  to 
criticise  the  scientific  work  of  the  State's  expert.  The  legal  acumen  of 
his  counsel,  aided  by  scientific  advisers,  is  taxed  to  present  an  array  of 
ingeniously  devised  questions  to  demonstrate  to  court  and  jury  theun- 
trustworthiness  and  worthlessness  of  the  testimony  presented  and  the 
incompetency  of  the  toxicologist  for  the  prosecution.  To  quote  an 
appropriate  phrase  of  a  recent  convict,  "  the  jury  are  sand-bagged 
with  science!"  For  self -protection,  the  chemist  should  have  an  asso- 
ciate to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  employed,  the  purity 
of  the  chemical  reagents,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessels  used  in 
the  research.  Where  volatile  poisons,  such  as  prussic  acid,  chloro- 
form, etc.,  or  alkaloidal  poisons,  as  strychnia,  morphine,  belladonna, 
and  the  like,  are  searched  for,  as  the  quantities  discovered  are  small 
and  often  cannot  be  exhibited  in  court,  it  is  the  more  essential  that 
at  least  two  experts  should  conduct  the  lengthened  and  elaborate  in- 
vestigation, and  witness  the  changing  color-tests,  and  especially  the 
characteristic  reactions  which  distinguish  them  from  those  given  by 
ptomaines  and  leucomaines,  which  are  formed  in  the  human  body. 
In  metallic  poisoning  cases,  the  metal  or  metals  should  be  presented 
to  the  jurors,  also -their  distinguishing  combinations;  sometimes  the 
crystalline  forms  of  their  compounds  may  be  shown  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

In  our  lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence,  we  now  teach  the  stu- 
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dents  that  the  accused  person  in  poison  cases  should  have  his,  or  her, 
separate  pathologist  and  chemical  expert,  to  be  associated  with  the 
pathologist  and  chemist  for  the  prosecution  in  their  scientific  investi- 
gations. Should  the  accused  person  be  unable  to  bear  the  expense 
thus  involved,  the  court  should  assume  it,  as  wlien  a  prisoner  is 
unable  to  engage  counsel,  provision  is  invariably  made  by  the  pre- 
siding judge  to  meet  the  emergency.  We  insist  that  the  experts  for 
the  State  and  for  the  accused  should  be  associated  from  the  initiative 
steps  until  a  conclusion  is  reached.  The  chemists  would  then  be 
obliged  to  agree  upon  certain  well-established  methods  of  research. 
Were  this  plan  adopted,  m\ich  valuable  time  of  court  and  counsellors 
would  be  saved;  the  labors  of  the  jurors  would  be  less  exhausting; 
unseemly  wrangling  between  legal  champions  for  their  respective  ex- 
perts would  be  avoided ;  the  chemists  and  pathologists  would  testify 
under  less  excitement  and  nervousness ;  and  not  only  would  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  trial  be  more  speedily  accomplished,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability a  more  just  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at,  and  science  would 
not  be  prostituted  to  shield  the  guilty.  A  new  regime  was  inaugurated 
in  New  York,  of  serious  importance  in  securing  the  talents  and  time 
of  experienced  toxicologists,  when  a  suitable  honorarium  was  prof- 
fered for  their  laborious,  disagreeable  and  responsible  services. 

I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  great  harm  may  be  done  by  the 
recital  in  open  court  of  expert  testimony  concerning  the  criminal  use 
of  chemicals.  More  than  once  the  writer  has  been  obliged  thus  to 
offer  expert  testimony  of  a  nature  unfit,  in  many  ways,  for  the  public 
ear — 'Sometimes  in  forgery  cases,  where  the  description  of  methods  em- 
ployed gave  instruction  in  forgery.  He  has  repeatedly  presented  this 
subject  to  leading  lawyers  and  has  urged  the  adoption  of  the  French 
system  in  this  regard.  On  two  occasions,  being  permitted  to  be 
present  at  criminal  trials  in  Paris,  because  of  his  relation  with  courts 
in  the  United  States,  he  has  seen  the  court-room  cleared  of  spectators, 
and  even  of  the  representatives  of  the  press,  during  the  presentation 
of  testimony  deemed  unfit  for  publicity.  Many  years  ago,  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  with  him,  the  late  Justice  Bradley  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  assured  him  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Dayton, 
formerly  State  Attorney  in  New  Jersey,  and  then  oiir  Minister  to 
France,  who  had  had  experience  in  several  poison  cases,  was  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  French  custom  was  wiser  than  ours  in  crim- 
inal trials. 

R.   Ogden  Dokemus. 


RISE    AND   DOOM    OF   THE    POPULIST   PARTY. 

The  last  quarter-centurj  of  onr  national  life  has  been  distinct 
and  unique  in  the  absorbed  attention  which  our  people  have  given  to 
the  study  and  discussion  of  economics.  To  the  gigantic  and  revolu- 
tionary effects  of  the  Civil  War,  which  no  man  was  able  even  faintly 
to  foresee  and  which  we  cannot  now  adequately  comprehend,  are  we 
indebted  for  this  condition  of  the  public  mind.  That  Titanic  strug- 
gle not  only  obliterated  the  subjects  of  political  controversy  and 
popular  gossip  for  fifty  years,  but  it  overturned  all  social,,  political, 
industrial  and  economic  conditions,- bringing  to  life  new  conditions, 
new  problems,  new  policies.  The  peculiar  fruit  of  that  sentimental 
war  has  been  the  removal  of  sentimental  questions  from  party  con- 
sideration and  the  substitution  of  economic  problems,  of  which  the 
common  people  of  the  ante-helium  time  knew  almost  nothing.  Thus 
it  is  that  discussions  of  finance,  governmental  functions  and  sys- 
tems of  revenue,  which  would  have  cleared  the  benches  of  any  town- 
hall  previously  to  1860,  are  now  heard  with  attention,  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm,  Contributory  influences  have  been  the  false  enact- 
ments and  artificial  policies  instituted  by  legislation.  It  was  in- 
evitable, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  nation's  thought,  directed  so 
strongly  and  suddenly  along  new  channels- and  toward  subjects  which 
require  for  their  comprehension  the  most  minute  and  profound  study 
and  trained  intelligence,  should  be  often  misguided  and  led  into 
fanaticism,  economic  blunders  and  financial  fallacies.  As  the  com- 
bined result  of  all  these  causes  we  have  to-day  the  so-called  People's 
Party. 

That  party,  in  the  first  year  of  its  national  existence,  made  a 
record  unparalleled  in  our  history,  well  calculated  to  cause  apprehen- 
sion among  the  greater  parties.  It  cast  more  than  a  million  votes,  or 
nearly  as  many  votes  as  elected  Abraham  Lincoln;  gave  its  Presi- 
dential candidate  twenty-two  electoral  votes ;  carried  four  States  and 
placed  eight  members  in  the  House;  and  it  has  now  five  members  in 
the  Senate.     The  first  definite,  immediate  steps  toward  the  party's 
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formation  were  taken  about  eight  years  ago,  when  Farmers'  Alliances 
were  organized  in  all  the  States  of  the  West.  These  Alliances  were 
at  first  purely  local  and  industrial.  The  members  held  meetings  to 
discuss  crop  conditions  and  the  best  methods  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. The  three  or  four  years  following  were  disastrous  to  the 
farmers.  Their  crops  failed,  they  were  in  want,  and  had  little  money, 
and  their  produce  brought  low  prices.  Distress  and  discontent  came 
and  clamors  for  assistance  arose.  Their  minds,  crammed  with  un- 
formed socialistic  ideas,  were  inflamed  by  Alliance  orators  an(5  by  the 
circulation  of  books  of  the  Donnelly-Bellamy  type.  These  Alliances 
determined,  independently  of  one  another,  that  monopolies  were 
grasping  the  earth,  that  gigantic  conspiracies  were  forming  to  enslave 
them,  and  that  the  moneyed  classes  were  united  against  the  masses. 
The  fact  that  these  conclusions  were  reached  simultaneously  and  in- 
dependently all  over  the  West  does  not  prove,  as  the  Populists  insist, 
that  they  are  correct ;  but  it  does  prove  that  the  leaven  administered 
by  paternal  legislation,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  was  working 
throughout  all  the  great  social  organism  of  the  West.  Yet  these 
great  uprisings  and  apprehensions  indicated  also  real  and  serious 
grievances  and  burdens  of  injustice  which  bore  heavily  upon  West- 
ern farmers.  The  three  main  grievances  related  to  transportation, 
land  and  money. 

The  history  of  the  methods  of  Western  railway  corporations  is  a 
story  of  rapacity,  fraud,  extortion,  and  gigantic  plunder.  Every 
reader  is  doubtless  aware  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Pacific  railways 
were  built.  Fifty  million  dollars  were  loaned  outright  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  constructors  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  grant  was 
made  to  them  of  land  equal  in  value  and  extent  to  an  empire.  All 
the  valuable  land  is  now  sold ;  but  not  one  cent  of  that  great  loan 
has  ever  been  paid.  The  mortgage  is  almost  due ;  yet  there  is  now  a 
scheme  before  Congress,  said  to  have  President  Cleveland's  sanction, 
to  renew  the  loan  for  eighty  years  and  reduce  the  interest  to  two 
per  cent.  After  the  road  was  built,  its  owners,  under  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  Credit  Mobilier  organization,  watered  the  stock  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  out  of  that  deal  they  secured  enormous  private 
fortunes.  The  road  itself  tottered  near  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  and 
was  saved  only  by  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Government,  which  has 
sustained  it  and  its  owners  in  their  frauds.  As  no  dividends  could 
be  paid  by  reasonable  charges  on  stock  so  enormously  watered,  the 
Union  Pacific,  aided  by  the  other  Pacific  railways  and  by  other  lines 
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which  came  later  into  the  field,  put  in  force  all  over  the  "West  rates 
for  freight -carriage,  extortionate  and  unjust  beyond  any  description. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  injure  the  region  than  these  freight- 
rates.  The  railroads  have  retarded  its  growth  as  much  as  they  first 
hastened  it.  The  rates  are  often  four  times  as  large  as  Eastern  rates. 
For  example,  let  a  New  York  dealer  consider  a  freight-bill  of  sixty 
dollars  for  a  car  of  crockery  shipped  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  That  is  the  Nebraska  rate.  The  extortionate  character  of 
the  freight-rates  has  been  recognized  by  all  parties,  and  all  have 
pledged  themselves  to  lower  them,  but  no  State  west  of  the  Missouri 
has  been  able  to  do  so.  In  the  early  days,  people  were  so  anxious 
to  secure  railways  that  they  would  grant  any  sort  of  concession 
which  the  companies  asked.  There  are  counties  in  Iowa  and  other 
Western  States  struggling  under  heavy  loads  of  bond-taxes,  levied 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  aid  railways  of  which  not  one  foot  has  been 
built.  Perhaps  a  little  grading  would  be  done,  and  then  the  project 
would  be  abandoned,  the  bonds  transferred  and  the  county  called 
upon  by  the  "  innocent  purchaser"  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  by  blind 
credulity.  I  have  known  men  to  sacrifice  fortunes,  brains  and  lives 
in  fighting  vainly  this  iniquitous  bond-swindle.  Eailways  have  often 
acquired  mines  and  other  properties  by  placing  such  high  freight- 
rates  upon  their  products  that  the  owner  was  compelled  to  sell  at  the 
railroad  company's  own  terms.  These  freight-rates  have  been  espe- 
cially burdensome  to  the  farmers,  who  are  far  from  their  selling  and 
buying  markets,  thus  robbing  them  in  both  directions. 

Another  fact  which  has  incited  the  farmer  against  corporations  is 
the  bold  and  unblushing  participation  of  the  railways  in  politics.  At 
every  political  convention,  their  emissaries  are  present  with  blandish- 
ments and  passes  and  other  practical  arguments  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  friends.  The  sessions  of  these  legislatures  are  disgusting 
scenes  of  bribery  and  debauchery.  There  is  not  an  attorney  of  prom- 
inence in  Western  towns  who  does  not  carry  a  pass  or  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  passes,  of  course,  compass  the  end 
sought.  By  these  means,  the  railroads  have  secured  an  iron  grip 
upon  legislatures  and  officers,  while  no  redress  has  been  given  to  the 
farmer. 

The  land  question,  also,  is  a  source  of  righteous  complaint. 
Much  of  the  land  of  the  West,  instead  of  being  held  for  actual  set- 
tlers, has  been  bought  up  by  speculators  and  Eastern  syndicates  in 
large  tracts.     They  have  done  nothing  to  improve  the  land  and  have 
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simply  waited  for  tlie  inevitable  settler  wlio  bought  cheaply  a  small 
"  patch"  and  proceeded  to  cultivate  it.  When  he  had  prospered  so 
that  he  needed  more  land,  he  found  that  his  own  labor  had  increased 
tremendously  the  value  of  the  adjacent  land.  The  faithfulness  of 
many  of  the  pictures  drawn  by  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  in  "  Under  the 
Lion's  Paw,"  is  affirmed,  although  the  remedy  proposed,  the  single 
tax,  would  bring  worse  conditions.  Closely  connected  with  the  land 
abuse  are  the  money  grievances.  As  his  pecuniary  condition  grew 
more  serious,  the  farmer  could  not  make  payments  on  his  la^d.  Or 
he  found  that,  with  the  ruling  prices,  he  could  not  sell  his  produce  at 
a  profit.  In  either  case  he  needed  money,  to  make  the  payment  or 
maintain  himself  until  prices  should  rise.  When  he  went  to  the 
money-lenders,  these  men,  often  dishonest  usurers,  told  him  that 
money  was  very  scarce,  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  rapidly  rising, 
cfc. ,  so  that  in  the  end  the  farmer  paid  as  much  interest  a  month  as 
the  money-lender  was  paying  a  year  for  the  same  monc}'.  In  this 
transaction,  the  farmer  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of  the  idea  of  "  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  at  the  hands  of  Eastern  money  sharks. " 
Disaster  always  follows  the  exaction  of  such  exorbitant  rates  of  in- 
terest, and  want  or  eviction  quickly  came.  Consequently,  when 
demagogues  went  among  the  farmers  to  utter  their  calamitous  cries, 
the  scales  seemed  to  drop  from  the  farmer's  eyes,  and  he  saw  gold- 
bugs,  Shylocks,  conspiracies  and  criminal  legislation  ad  injiniium. 
Like  a  lightning -flash,  the  idea  of  political  action  ran  through  the 
Alliances.  A  few  farmers'  victories  in  county  campaigns  the  pre- 
vious year  became  a  promise  of  broader  conquest,  and  with  one  bound 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  went  into  politics  all  over  the  West. 

That  campaign  of  1890  was  the  most  thrilling  ever  known  in  the 
West.  The  country  school-houses  were  packed  with  excited  throngs. 
County,  district  and  State  conventions  were  attended  by  great  crowds 
of  eager,  earnest  and  indignant  farmers.  The  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm were  contagious,  and  the  Alliance  men  deserted  their  former 
parties  by  thousands.  Putting  a  gill  of  fact  and  grievance  into  a 
gallon  of  falsehood  and  lurid  declamation,  these  oratorical  Alliance 
quacks  doled  out  an  intoxicating  mixture.  In  vain  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  were  suppressed  by  the  partisan  press.  In  vain  the  E-epub- 
lican  and  Democratic  leaders  sneered  at  and  ridiculed  this  new  gospel, 
while  they  talked  tariff  and  War  issues  to  small  audiences.  The  lead- 
ing Stalwart  Eepublican  organ  of  Nebraska  pleasantly  referred  to  the 
new  party  members  as  "  hogs. "  All  the  ridicule,  abuse  and  evasion 
17  '  ' 
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aided  wonderfully  the  Alliance  cause.  Its  members  shouted  that  they 
were  being  persecuted  in  their  "  battle  for  human  rights, "  and  converts 
came  more  rapidly.  Thus  was  produced  that  clamoring  brood  of 
Peffers,  Simpsons,  Kems  and  McKeighans  and  the  hundred  other  poli- 
tical rain-makers  who  proclaimed  their  virtue  on  the  Western  prairies 
in  1890.  Concerned  in,  but  not  a  part  of,  the  political  revolution  of 
that  year,  the  new  party  presented  a  strange  aspect.  The  members 
of  the  various  State  Alliances  kept  up  communication  during  the 
quiet  year  of  1891,  and  gradually,  by  the  steps  of  the  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  Omaha  conventions,  the  national  party  was  organized. 

For  what  does  this  party  really  and  exactly  stand?  There  is 
much  ignorance  on  this  subject,  which  must  be  clearly  understood  in 
order  to  determine  its  strength  and  forecast  its  future.  The  doctrinal 
basis  of  Populism  is  socialism.  Without  that  basis,  the  castles  of 
Populism  could  never  have  been  reared  so  high  and  so  strong.  The 
beliefs  of  this  party  are  not  new.  They  have  often  been  controverted 
by  argument  and  by  practical  tests.  But  they  are  especially  strong 
because  of  their  basis,  laid  by  a  generation  of  paternal  acts  since  the 
War.  The  three  reforms  to  which  this  party  is  pledged  relate  to  the 
same  matters  which  constituted  the  real  grievances  of  the  farmers: 
land,  transportation  and  money.  The  party  demands  Government 
ownership  of  all  land  not  held  by  actual  settlers.  Government  owner- 
ship of  all  transportation  facilities,  and  Government  issue  of  all  money 
by  its  fiat  alone.  The  platform  declaration  on  the  subject  of  land  is 
vague,  and  is  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  communistic  ideas 
first  preached  by  the  leaders.  With  this  plank  few  would  quarrel, 
although  the  proposed  reclamation  of  lands  granted  to  the  railways 
would  be  absurd,  as  nearly  all  the  valuable  land  has  been  sold.  The 
Government  ownership  of  railways  and  other  means  of  transportation 
is  another  of  their  tenets  which  is  undergoing  modification.  It  is 
still,  however,  a  favorite  hobby  with  thousands  and  is  clearly  a  scheme 
of  pure  socialism.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  placing  of 
the  seven  hundred  thousand  men  now  engaged  with  American  rail- 
ways alone  in  the  hands  of  any  political  party,  would  make  that  party's 
dislodgment  from  power  almost  impossible  and  would  ultimately 
lead  to  a  despotism.  Nor  do  they  propose  a  way  to  secure  the  ten 
billion  dollars  necessary  to  acquire  these  railways,  except  possibly  by 
peculiar  and  characteristic  financial  schemes.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous 
how  these  men,  no  matter  how  ignorant  and  unlearned,  will  furnish 
readily  and  confidently  solutions  for  all  problems  of  finance — the 
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most   intricate,   delicate   and   least   understood    of    all    Government 
concerns. 

The  chief  underlying  principle  of  all  Populist  financial  schemes 
is  fiat  money.  Free  silver,  a  sub-treasury,  ete. ,  are  purely  incidental. 
It  is  the  cardinal  faith  of  Populism,  without  which  no  man  can  be 
saved,  that  money  can  be  created  by  the  Government,  in  any  desired 
quantity,  out  of  any  substance,  with  no  basis  but  itself ;  and  that  such 
money  will  be  good  and  legal  tender,  the  Government  stan»p,  only, 
being  required.  Free  silver  will  bring  some  relief,  but  nothing  per- 
manent so  long  as  "contraction  of  the  currency"  is  possible.  We 
must  increase  the  volume  of  our  currency;  that  is  the  desideratum. 
The  Government,  say  the  Populists,  which  by  Protection  rolls  wealth 
into  the  manufacturer's  lap,  which  constructs  great  harbors,  buildings 
and  defences,  which  gave  us  free  land,  pensions,  bounties,  railways, 
and  created  greenbacks,  can  do  anything  to  increase  our  money  sup- 
ply. Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Populist  view  of  money 
than  this  illustration  given  to  me  lately  by  one  of  the  ablest  Populists 
in  the  West:  "  The  money-market  is  like  the  pork -market  in  which 
John  Cudahy  lost  his  millions.  Eastern  financiers  and  gold-bugs  are 
attempting  to  corner  the  money-market,  just  as  Mr.  Cudahy  attempted 
to  corner  the  pork-market.  Mr.  Cudahy  failed  because  the  supply 
of  pork  was  beyond  his  estimation.  Wall  Street  is  succeeding  be- 
cause the  supply  of  money  is  limited.  We  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  increase  the  circulating  medium  to  $50  per  capita  and 
keep  it  there.  As  fast  as  the  plutocrats  gather  in  the  money,  the 
Government  should  issue  more  money  until  the  money-corner  is 
broken."  Assuming  that  this  absurd  and  ludicrous  comparison  is 
correct,  one  cannot  help  inquiring  where  the  value  of  money  would 
go  after  such  a  corner  were  broken.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  would 
go  where  Mr.  Cudahy's  pork  went. 

On  this  point  let  me  quote  from  Professor  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman's 
"  Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit, "  in  which  he  says — 

"'What do  we  care  for  abroad?'  was  the  ingenuous  remark  of  an  American 
Congressman,  when  tlie  long  experience  of  Europe  in  regard  to  cheap  money  was 
brought  forward  in  opposition  to  some  'wild  cat'  scheme  of  his  own.  His  error 
was  plain  enough.  Human  nature  and  gold  and  silver  dollars  and  paper  substi- 
tutes for  them  are  fundamentally  the  same  in  their  workings  in  Europe  and 
America.  There  is  no  Ohio  scheme  of  political  economy  worthy  of  respect  from 
intelligent  men  ;  there  is  no  Nevada  scheme  of  finance  better  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can soil  than  the  knowledge  painfully  acquired  by  the  greatest  commercial 
nation  of  the  Old  World." 
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It  does  seem  surprising,  with  John  Law  only  a  century  removed  and 
the  Argentine  lesson  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  Populist  financial 
notions  can  exist.  It  might  seem  easy  to  banish  all  such  nonsense 
by  a  half -hour's  exposition  of  history  and  a  fifteen-minute  lesson  from 
a  political  economy  primer.  But  these  people  will  accept  no  political 
economy  as  reliable  and  no  history  as  unbiassed.  Their  text-books 
are  Bellamy,  Donnelly  et  id  genus  omne.  The  Populist  faith  in  the 
"  Gover'ment"  is  supreme.  The  Government  is  all-powerful  and  it 
ought  to  be  all-willing.  When  a  Populist  debtor  is  approached  by  a 
creditor,  his  I'eply  is  actually  often  in  these  words:  "  I  can't  pay  the 
debt  until  the  Government  gives  me  relief."  This  intervention  or 
saving  grace  of  the  Government  is  a  personal  influence  to  him,  a  thing 
of  life.  What  shall  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  like  the  Populist's? 
Only  constitutional  remedies. 

The  constituent  elements  of  this  party  give  significant  hints  as  to 
its  character.  The  rank  and  file  are  composed  of  honest,  intelligent 
men,  mild  in  language  and  demeanor.  During  the  Omaha  convention 
the  writer  met  frequently  and  conversed  with  an  old  friend,  a  delegate 
from  an  Iowa  county.  He  was  a  "  logical"  Populist.  One  could  read 
and  analyze  the  entire  movement  in  that  man's  record,  which  has 
always  been  socialistic.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  a  Granger, 
then  he  became  successively  a  Greenbacker,  a  Prohibitionist  and  a 
Populist.  He  is  a  man  in  more  than  comfortable  circumstances, 
intelligent,  honest  and  a  Christian.  It  was  during  his  early  struggle 
for  subsistence  that  h-:^  became  inoculated  with  the  socialist  virus,  and 
it  remains  with  him.  On  the  day  the  convention  assembled  he  ex- 
claimed with  fervor,  "  This  campaign  is  opening  just  like  the  first 
Lincoln  campaign. "  Although  the  adjectives,  "honest,"  "sincere," 
and  "earnest,"  may  be  applied  to  the  followers,  their  antonj^ms  fit 
the  leaders.  At  least  ninety  per  cent  of  these  candidates  and  ex- 
horters  are  destitute  of  personal  or  political  integrity.  They  are 
political  vagabonds,  slanderers  and  demagogues.  Their  records  in 
their  former  homes  are  unsavory.  All  of  them  keep  in  the  sore  spots 
of  their  minds  the  sad  memories  of  conventions  in  which  they  were 
old  party  candidates  to  whom  came  overwhelming  disaster. 

•  At  one  of  the  first  Alliance  Congressional  conventions  in  1890, 
it  was  dramatically  asserted  that  one  of  the  candidates  was  a  lawyer. 
He  escaped  violence  and  recovered  a  portion  of  his  strength  by  ex- 
plaining that  although  he  had  been  a  lawyer,  he  was  then  disbarred ! 
A  Populist  convention  in  1892    almost   nominated   for   lieutenant- 
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governor  a  man  to  whom  in  former  days  a  jury  had  been  only  too 
kind.  Scores  of  these  stump  electricians  have  had  lifelong  records 
as  mountebanks.  General  Weaver  is  an  honest  man,  personally,  but 
he  has  boxed  the  compass  in  politics,  always  ready  warmly  to  embrace 
any  party  or  "  ism"  in  the  loving  ecstasy  of  political  hunger.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  charged  that  many  of  these  Populist  leaders  are  in  the 
secret  employ  of  the  corporations,  and  the  evidence,  in  some  cases, 
seems  conclusive.  And  so  on  with  almost  the  entire  list.  -  Exceptions 
may  be  made  of  Senators  Kyle  and  Allen,  and  Mrs.  Lease,  who 
knows  really  little  of  her  themes,  but  is  earnest  and  honest,  and  has 
wonderful  hortatory  power. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  this  article  without  recounting  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  the  organization  of  this  party  in  the  Western  States. 
Like  all  third  parties,  it  has  done  the  good  work  of  breaking  up  old 
political  rings  and  corrupt  administrations,  making  a  cleansing  of  the 
old  parties  imperative.  In  Kansas  it  accomplished  what  would  have 
been  an  impossibility  under  previous  conditions  by  electing  as  a  Con- 
gressman-at-large  an  ex-Confederate,  thus. burying  all  sectional  strife. 
Barring  such  circumstances  as  the  Kansas  legislative  barricades,  the 
State  elevator  law  in  Minnesota,  and  the  "  State-railway-to-the-gulf " 
scheme  of  the  Nebraska  legislature,  the  public  acts  of  this  party  have 
been  very  creditable.  This  is  especially  true  in  Nebraska,  where  the 
party  passed  the  Australian  ballot  law  and  the  maximum  freight-rate 
law,  an  act  reducing  the  extortionate  freight -rates.  Gigantic  forces 
were  at  work  to  accomplish  that  bill's  defeat,  but  the  Populists  were 
assisted  by  the  united  Omaha  press  and  the  anti -monopolists  in  the 
two  greater  parties.  No  more  glittering  baits  were  ever  held  out  to 
induce  men  to  swerve  from  their  duty.  The  law  is  now  suspended 
by  a  temporary  injunction,  issued  at  the  demand  of  Eastern  stock- 
holders, who  desire  to  postpone  to  a  later  time  this  long -deferred  act  of 
justice.  But  the  delay  will  have  no  permanent  effect,  except  to  make 
good  campaign  material  for  the  Populists  in  this  year's  campaign  for 
the  judicial  offices.  Other  meritorious  and  just  laws  were  passed  by 
this  legislature,  directed  by  Populists.  In  spite  of  all  the  great  pres- 
sure of  the  corporations,  the  Populists,  by  the  aid  of  the  Democrats, 
elected  to  the  Senate  an  honest  man,  William  Yincent  Allen,  against 
the  chosen  friend  of  the  monopolists,  the  Eepublican  candidate,  the 
general  solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway.  That  election  .cost  Mr. 
Allen  just  $74.25.  This  was  probably  the  smallest  sum  by  which  a 
seat  in  the  present  United  States  Senate  was  secured.     Mr.  Allen  is 
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a  Populist,  -witli  a  head  filled  with  wrong  financial  notions ;  but  he  is 
a  conservative,  pure,  incoiTuptible  man,  who  won  renown  as  an  emi- 
nent attorney  and  a  just,  upright  judge,  whose  acts  of  kindness  and 
charity  are  legion. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  this  party's  birth  has  been 
educational.  The  whole  country  has  been  filled  with  the  desire  and 
spirit  of  investigation,  and  questions  respecting  finance  and  Govern- 
mental functions  have  been  studied  by  men  and  women  as  they  are 
studied  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Out  of  this  Populist  movement 
are  gradually  evolving  sound  arguments  to  counteract  their  fallacies, 
and  in  this  fact  lies  the  very  means  for  accomplishing  the  party's 
overthrow. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  all  reason,  logic  and  history  to  presume 
an  extended  life  for  this  party.  As  now  constituted,  it  must  fail  and 
fall,  because  it  rests  upon  error.  A  significant  index  to  its  decay  is 
contained  in  the  remarkable  speed  with  which  it  is  deserting  its.former 
tenets  and  growing  in  the  direction  of  conservatism  and  sanity. 
Fiatism  is  mild  compared  with  the  wild  plans  of  the  enforced  division 
of  property,  the  spoliation  of  millionaires'  estates,  and  the  thousand 
other  communistic  and  anarchistic  schemes  of  the  first  campaign.  The 
party  seems  intent  on  reaching  safer  ground.  Although  it  would  not 
consider  a  lawyer  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1890,  it  elected  a 
lawyer  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1893.  The  sub-treasury  and 
Government  warehouse  schemes  have  been  virtually  abandoned.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  Nebraska's  most  honored  Populist  in  a  public  ad- 
dress defended  the  banks.  This  would  have  been  a  treasonable  act 
three  years  ago.  At  the  present  time,  the  party  is  growing  by  the 
accretions  of  free-silver  Democrats  who  feel  that  they  have  been  be- 
trayed by  their  party  and  their  Executive.  Could  a  Congressional 
election  be  held  to-day,  the  Populists  would  win  notable  victories. 
But  this  growth  will  be  temporary,  just  as  the  free-silver  frenzy  must 
soon  pass  away.  Parenthetically,  let  it  be  understood  that  Populism 
will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Waites,  Wolcotts,  Stewarts  and  other 
monometallists  of  the  silver  States.  Their  creed  is  purely  selfish  and 
is  not  sincere.  This  temporary  agitation  and  the  perfervid  cries  of 
"Western  Empire"  need  alarm  no  Eastern  mind,  for  their  influence 
is  very  slight  and  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  real  Populists.  Genuine 
Populism  has  its  home  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  These  States  contain  three  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  country  West  of  them.     What  the  Populists  want 
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is  not  free  silver,  -per  se,  but  more  money.  And  as  they  have  aban- 
doned all  their  other  tenets  and  staked  their  existence  on  fiat,  founda- 
tionless  currency,  as  a  national  party  the  People's  Party  must  fail, 
just  as  the  Greenback  Party  failed.  Although  as  Mr.  Eeed  says, 
humanity  is  incapable  of  prolonged  virtue,  yet  the  periods  of  finan- 
cial heresy  are  always  brief.  And  with  the  fiat  money  heresy  dissi- 
pated, there  will  be  no  tie  remaining  to  unite  its  elements  into  a 
national  party. 

Whether  the  party  in  the  various  Western  States,  in  its  growth 
toward  sanity  and  reason,  will  retain  strength  enough  to  absorb  a 
majority  of  the  old  parties,  or  whether  its  members  will  return  to  their 
former  parties,  are  matters  of  mere  conjecture,  depending  upon  local 
conditions.  There  are  many  influences  at  work  to  dissolve  these  State 
parties  as  well  as  the  national  party.  One  is  the  educational  impulse . 
given  by  this  movement,  which  is  producing  arguments  to  refute  its 
arguments.  Another  is  the  relatively  comfortable  condition  of  the 
Western  farmers.  Evidences  of  this  dissolution  are  found  in  the 
decay  of  the  Farmers'  Alliances,  nearly  half  of  them  having  given  up 
their  charters  in  Nebraska  alone.  An  analysis  of  last  year's  election 
figures  will  show  that,  as  compared  with  1890,  the  Populists  made 
gains  in  the  towns  and  lost  heavily  in  the  country  districts.  This 
farmers'  movement  cannot  long  endure  when  the  farmers  begin  to 
desert  it.  Another  influence  is  the  recent  financial  depression,  affect- 
ing farmers  least  and  "  plutocrats"  most.  The  conditions  which  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  State  parties  are  a  continuance  of  real 
grievances,  and  hard  times.  The  same  local  causes  which  immediately 
preceded  the  uprising  would  keep  it  alive.  Eemedies  must  be  pro- 
vided for  railway  and  other  extortions,  and  old  party  leaders  will  be 
wise  if  they  continue  to  remedy  real  grievances  and  thus  deprive  the 
People's  Party  of  a  mission.  There  is  always  present  a  great,  over- 
whelming, unformed  anti-monopoly  spirit  in  the  West  which,  when 
excited  to  anger,  will  remedy  monopolistic  wrongs  within,  if  possible, 
and,  if  not,  without  party  lines.  But  its  concern  is  with  local  and 
State  affairs  only. 

So  far  as  the  national  People's  Party  is  concerned,  since  Populism 
is  disappearing  and  its  distinctive  features  are  being  lost,  its  dissolu- 
tion must  soon  come.  The  decay  of  the  Western  socialistic  body, 
the  parent  of  Populism,  will  not  be  so  rapid.  The  deep  impressions 
of  thirty  years  are  not  so  easily  removed.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  influences  now  destroying  Populism  will  also 
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affect  the  greater  disease.  The  Populist  movement  has  itself  reacted 
against  the  spread  of  socialism  bj  revealing  to  many  who  were  re- 
garding socialism  favorably  the  logical  end  of  its  doctrines  in  the 
foolish  schemes  of  the  new  party.  The  face  of  the  nation,  too, 
seems  turned  away  from  the  enactment  and  toward  the  repeal  of 
paternal  legislation.  And  as  "  looking  to  Washington"  still  obtains, 
let  Washington,  by  careful  and  wise  laws,  teach  the  higher  truths 
of  individualism.  The  American  people  should  congratulate  them- 
selves that  the  discovery  has  so  soon  been  made  and  that  a  move- 
ment has  begun  to  analyze  and  check  this  Western  socialism  which 
revealed  its  strength  and,  let  us  hope,  attained  its  prime  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Party. 

Frank  Basil  Tracy. 
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It  is  much  believed  in  the  East  that  recent  politick  movements 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  are  manifestations  of  social- 
ism. I  judge  this  belief  to  be  not  wholly,  but  chiefly,  a  consequence 
of  the. desire  of  those  who  entertain  it.  The  socialists  of  the  East, 
of  every  shade  of  belief,  naturally  desire  the  West  to  be  with  them. 
They  have  been  quick  to  assert,  therefore,  that  all  the  peculiar  politi- 
cal activity  in  recent  years  in  the  West,  with  reference  particularly 
to  finance,  wages,  labor,  taxation,  and  kindred  subjects,  has  been  so- 
cialistic.       I  am  unable  to  see  that  this  is  true. 

But  some  of  those  who  believe  that  recent  Western  movements 
have  been  socialistic  certainly  do  not  desire  to  believe  it.  Such  ob- 
servers have  probably  been  misled  by  reliance  on  the  news  columns 
of  the  daily  press  and  hastily  written  editorial  comments  thereon. 
The  news  dispatches  and  reprints  are  fairly  correct,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  literal  statement  of  fact.  The  impressions  left,  however,  are 
often  decidedly  wrong.  Thus  the  radical  utterances  of  some  street 
orator  in  Texas  get  reported  in  the  local  papers  because  a  crowd  of 
idle  listeners  are  amused  by  the  harangue  and  no  better  news  de- 
mands space.  By  the  time  the  local  report  is  gravely  quoted  and 
commented  on  in  the  East,  it  presents  a  most  serious  aspect.  Or, 
a  mass  meeting  of  five  or  ten  men  in  Nebraska  passes  resolutions  that 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Saint-Simon,  and  when  the  reso- 
lutions arrive  in  Boston  they  tell  plainly  of  a  full-fledged  "  move- 
ment. "  Or,  again,  the  Populists  of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  with  their 
peculiar  financial  sleep-walking  and  their  necromancy  of  grip,  coun- 
tersign and  dark  closet,  by  the  magnifying  power  of  intervening  mists 
take  on  an  appearance  in  New  England  like  that  of  the  most  radical 
social  reformers  of  Europe.  Now  add  to  these  deceptive  indices  the 
bold  claims  made  by  Eastern  socialistic  reformers  as  to  the  progress 
made  in  the  West  by  their  several  favorite  theories,  and  it  becomes 
natural  that  many  should  be  misled. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  in  the  West,  as  elsewhere, 
social  reformers  of  all  grades.     The  West  has  a  cosmopolitan  popu- 
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lation.  Neai'ly  all  her  people  "  came  from  somewhere"  and  nearly 
all  were  started  out  of  old  ruts  by  some  form  of  necessity.  As  it  is 
true  that  necessity  is  not  so  very  much  of  a  stimulus  to  dull  people, 
so  it  happens  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  mostly  of  a  keen,  active 
and  sturdy  mental  type.  They  may  be  crude,  but  they  are  very 
much  alive.  These  facts  explain  clearly  a  number  of  things.  They 
explain  why  there  is  no  belief  entertained  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  which  does  not  have  its  disciples  in  the  West.  From  the 
Chinese  of  California,  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  the  Mennonites  of  Kan- 
sas, and  the  Schweinfurthians  and  Anarchists  of  Illinois,  to  the  most 
erratic  private  doctrinaires,  the  West  includes  representatives  of  all 
that  the  intellectual  world  contains.  But  this  is  not  admitting  that 
any  of  the  well-defined  political  movements  of  the  West  have  social- 
ism as  a  motive  power. 

Again,  the  character  of  Western  people,  as  I  have  described  it, 
explains  why  they  are  apt  to  "  speak  out  in  meeting"  more  often 
and  more  vigorously  than  their  Eastern  brethren.  Western  people 
are  not  only  keenly  alive,  but  their  lives  are  so  ordered  that  they 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  read,  think,  debate,  convene,  and  re- 
solve. This  they  do  with  unfailing  regularity  and  a  high  average 
of  intelligence.  Eastern  people  are  divided  in  a  way  that  Western 
people  are  not.  Either  they  are  prosperous  and  have  few  political 
griefs  which  they  need  to  get  excited  about,  or  else  they  are  handi- 
capped in  so  many  ways  as  to  be  incapable  of  much  political  action 
except  of  the  mob  kind.  Not  many  speeches,  articles,  legislative 
bills,  or  organized  reforms  can  be  expected  of  the  miners  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  mill  operatives  of  New  England,  the  poorer  class  of 
tenant-farmers  and  coast-wise  laborers  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  the 
cheap  laborers  of  the  great  Eastern  cities.  But  Western  farmers  and 
workers  generally  are  trained  so  universally  not  only  to  hear  but  to 
be  heard,  not  only  to  read  but  to  write,  that  they  arrive  easily  at  that 
point  of  fluency  where  in  times  of  change  and  excitement  they  say 
and  applaud  that  which  they  do  not  fully  believe.  They  have  rarely 
made  themselves  widely  ridiculous  by  ill-considered  utterances,  and 
still  more  rarely  by  ill-considered  action;  but  when  circumstances 
conspire  greatly  to  irritate,  there  is  no  denying  that  a  great  crop  of 
unripe  opinions  and  immature  expressions  is  the  result. 

The  recent  political  manifestations  in  the  West  may  properly  be 
said  to  cover  agitations  relating  to  greenbacks,  the  coinage  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  other  currency  questions ;    proposed  changes  in 
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systems  of  state  and  natioual  banking;  defaults,  repudiations  and  re- 
adjustments of  debts;  strikes,  boycotts,  unions,  leagues,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  organized  labor;  grangerism,  labor-unionism,  popu- 
lism and  other  political  or  semi-political  organizations  based  on  secret, 
fraternal  and  cooperative  methods ;  and  finally,  speculations,  failures, 
alarms,  legislations,  and  migrations  affecting  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
that  these  movements  cannot  be  charged  to  socialism,  if  they  could 
be  considered  socialistic,  there  would  be  ground  at  least  for  respect 
for  the  high  moral  purposes  involved.  As  matters  stand,  there  can 
be  discovered  only  the  methods  and  motives  of  the  ordinary  political 
reformer — whether  leader  or  voter — the  motives  of  desire  to  accom- 
plish proper  but  comparatively  small  and  superficial  purposes.  The 
motive  of  such  a  voter  is  to  attain  an  immediate  gain,  or  cure  an  im- 
mediate annoyance.  The  motive  of  such  a  leader,  the  office-seeker, 
is  partly  the  same  as  that  of  the  voter,  and  partly  that  he  may  keep 
in  line  with  the  voter. 

The  greenback  movement  was  once  strong  in  the  West,  and  there 
still  remains  a  noticeable  fraction  of  the  old  Greenback  party.  The 
doctrines  of  that  party,  all  or  in  part,  are  now  and  then  advocated. 
The  representative  Greenbacker  never  was  particularly  a  moralist, 
and  he  never  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  so  radical  a  reformer  as  to  be 
called  a  socialist.  Nobody  is  surer  than  he  that  in  advocating  his 
financial  theories  he  is  asking  only  that  which  may  as  well  as  not  be 
done;  nobody  is  surer  that  he  is  strictly  scientific,  regular  and  prac- 
tical in  all  his  theories.  For  some  years,  the  leader  of  the  Greenback 
party  in  Kansas  was  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Mitchell,  a  noted  presiding  elder 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  an  earnest,  impetuous,  fiery  man, 
a  born  crusader.  After  listening  to  many  of  his  speeches,  one  could 
never  discover  anything  wrong  or  questionable  about  him  except  that, 
through  some  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  he  was  positively  unable  to 
distinguish  between  a  credit  value  and  an  intrinsic  value.  If  the 
government  could  issue  one  five-dollar  note  that  would  buy  boots,  he 
could  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  limit  to  any  note  issue  except 
a  vague  rhetorical  limit  described  as  a  more  or  less  certain  issue  j^jer 
capita,  an  issue  to  be  changed  with  every  change  in  the  mind  of  the 
government.  The  fallacy  of  an  illustration  like  the  following  was 
beyond  his  detection :  If  A  finds  what  he  believes  to  be  a  ten-dollar 
gold-piece,  but  which  is  really  a  counterfeit,  and  if  with  this  A  pays  his 
debt  to  B,  and  B  his  debt  to  C,  and  C  his  debt  to  D,  and  D  his  debt 
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to  A,  then  a  counterfeit  coin  of  no  value  whatever  has  paid  four  debts 
of  ten  dollars  each.  No  gospel  was  ever  preached  more  furiously 
than  Mr.  Mitchell  preached  theories  of  this  kind.  But  he  was  in- 
tensely fond  of  the  world  as  it  stands,  believed  the  Almighty  knew 
what  He  was  about  in  ordaining  the  many  inexplicable  things  in  life, 
and  was  in  every  way  a  man  of  his  time.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
known  a  Greenbacker  who  was  otherwise  than  commonplace  in  bis 
ideas  of  society  and  his  methods  for  its  improvement. 

The  "  silk  paper  money"  men  who  have  lately  appeared  in  Con- 
gress from  the  West,  from  the  late  Senator  Stanford  down,  are  the 
natural  followers  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his  associates  and  predecessors. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  them  in  Western  public  life  is  the  Hon. 
John  G.  Otis,  the  gentlemanly  Populist  who  went  to  Congress  from 
the  Fourth  Kansas  District  in  the  place  once  held  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Eyan.  Mr.  Otis  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  single  term  in  Congress 
to  introducing  and  discussing  bills  on  the  money  question.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University,  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 
practised  it  briefly,  retreating  from  it  soon  on  account  of  ill  health. 
After  many  years  in  the  dairy  business,  he  arrived  in  the  lower 
House  of  Congress.  A  likable  characteristic  of  this  gentleman  is 
that  of  being  a  good  fighter,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  nothing 
would  more  quickly  throw  bim  into  a  fighting  frame  of  mind  than  to 
accuse  him  of  being  a  socialist.  He  is  fond  enougb  of  considering 
himself  a  reformer,  but  he  believes  be  is  asking  reform  within  ortho- 
dox lines.  Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  Kansas 
Congressmen  who  are  in  office  by  virtue  of  People's  party  votes. 

The  old  Granger  movement  was  really  more  practical  in  a  social- 
istic direction  than  the  People's  party  movement.  The  Grange  was 
founded  on  the  theory  of  the  love  of  all  for  all,  and  it  undertook  to 
do  paternal  work  in  a  commercial  direction  by  establishing  union 
stores,  abolishing  intermediate  profits  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers, etc.  I  saw  in  the  seventies  processions  of  grangers  three  or 
four  miles  in  length  carrying  banners  on  which  appeared  far  more 
serious  declarations  than  any  which  have  ever  appeared  in  People's 
party  demonstrations.  Some  of  them  called  for  bread  or  blood; 
others  anathematized  the  bankers  and  middlemen;  others  demanded 
cheap  money;  and  still  others  threatened  a  general  all-around  fiery 
cataclysm  in  the  event  that  something  was  not  done  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  The  participants  in  the  demonstrations  of 
that  time  'had  burdens  surely  enough  and  were  in  earnest  surely 
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enough,  as  is  true  of  the  people  making  demonstrations  at  the  present 
time.  But  then,  as  now,  there  were  really  no  convictions  in  the 
minds  of  the  agitators  deserving  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  so- 
cialism. 

The  demand  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  (no  matter  whether  it  is 
a  just  demand  or  not),  as  it  is  now  made  under  the  leadership  of  the 
silver-producing  States,  most  certainly  shows  no  signs  oj  a  socialistic 
origin.  This  demand  is  made  by  those  who  own  silver  mines;  those 
who  labor  in  silver  mines ;  those  whose  business  is  directly  with  the 
owners  of  and  laborers  in  silver  mines ;  those  who  believe  that  free 
coinage  means  free  coin — at  least  to  an  extent  which  will  enable  them 
to  get  some ;  those  who  believe  that  there  has  actually  been  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  hurtful  to  the  debtor  class,  which  contraction 
free  coinage  will  cure ;  those  who  sincerely  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  a  double  standard;  and,  finally,  those  seeking  to  get  or  retain  ofiice, 
who  believe  the  free  silver  side  the  safest  one  for  them  to  take.  All 
these  classes  are  practically  content  with  things  in  general  as  they 
now  are.  They  belong  to  the  Eepublican,  the  Democratic,  or  the 
other  parties,  as  a  rule,  and  are  vigorous  partisans.  Senator  Wolcott, 
a  Republican,  Senator  Peifer,  a  Populist,  and  Senator  Martin,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, go  arm-in-arm  near  the  head  of  the  free  silver  procession.  All 
three  would  quickly  resent  any  charge  that  they  are  socialists. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  silver  cause,  as  in  every  other  cause,  some 
men  exhibit  a  zeal  which  has  clearly  run  mad.  But  this  zeal,  mad 
as  it  may  be,  cannot  be  tortured  into  the  mighty  moral  devotion 
of  the  socialist.  For  example,  the  present  Populist  Secretary  of 
State  of  Kansas,  a  Congregational  minister  in  good  standing,  said  re- 
cently in  a  newspaper  interview  that  he  would  live  on  crusts  and 
sleep  on  a  beggar's  bed  if  so  doing  would  forward  the  cause  of  free 
coinage  of  silver.  And  then  he  seized  his  pen  and  wrote  a  remark- 
able letter.  He  addressed  it  to  Chancellor  Snow,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, who  has  the  honor  of  having  discovered  a  method  for  killing 
the  grain -destroying  chinch-bug  in  western  grain-fields  by  the  appli- 
cation and  distribution  of  contagious  diseases.  To  Chancellor  Snow 
the  Secretary  of  State  addressed  the  following  letter — 

"  You  are  justly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  agricultural  world  for  one  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  of  modem  times,  in  your  most  complete  and 
successful  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  chinch-bug.  Both  hemispheres 
to-day  lay  their  gratitude  at  your  feet.  I  now  write  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
pest  that  for  twenty-five  years  has  caused  more  destruction  of  property,  ruined 
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more  homes,  laid  desolate  more  fields  of  activity,  and  brought  more  human  suf- 
fering in  its  trail  than  all  the  pests,  wars  or  famines  since  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
There  is  not  a  product  of  labor  that  this  pest  does  not  destroy.  It  has  not  onJy 
destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  income  from  the  wlieat  crop,  but  the  corn,  oats, 
rye,  cotton,  vegetables,  in  short,  everything  that  is  produced  from  the  soil ;  but 
its  ravages  stop  not  there.  It  has  entered  the  domain  of  live-stock,  and  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  profit  in  that  field  of  employment.  Yea,  it  has  done 
more  ;  it  has  eaten  up  one-half  the  value  of  all  farms,  covering  three  millions 
of  square  miles  in  this  country  alone.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  agricultural  classes,  it  has  covered  the  remainder  of  the  value  of 
those  farms  with  a  venomous  substance  called  a  mortgage  ;  but  it  stops  not  here. 
It  has  covered  a  large  majority  of  our  village  and  city  homes  with  the  same 
deadly  virus  and  will  soon,  unless  exterminated,  take  them  all.  The  daily 
papers  are  full  of  the  records  of  its  works — shutting  down  our  factories,  break- 
ing our  banks,  ruining  thousands  of  the  brightest  business-men,  and  turning 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  out  in  the  streets  to  become  tramps, 
beggars  or  criminals.  If  you  will  suggest  a  plan  for  the  complete  destruction 
of  this  destroyer  and  put  it  into  practice,  the  unborn  millions  will  eternally 
bless  you.  They  will  build  a  monument  to  your  memory,  whose  base  will  be  as 
broad  as  the  earth  and  whose  capital  will  reach  the  heavens.  This  fell  destroyer 
is  called  the  'gold-bug. ' — Yours  in  hope." 

This  burning  hatred  of  the  gold-bug,  in  spite  of  the  author's  violent 
championship  of  humanity,  is  certainly  not  socialistic,  because  there 
appears  along  with  it  an  equally  burning  affection  for  the  silver-bug. 
No  great  moral  difference  appears  between  the  love  for  gold  and  the 
love  for  silver.  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned  incidentally  that 
if  the  West  were  to  be  convicted  of  socialism  on  account  of  its  advo- 
cacy of  free  silver,  the  East  would  be  condemned  equally  by  the  same 
process.  Undoubtedly  there  are  more  believers  in  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  though  not  more  in  proportion 
to  the  total  population.  More  silver  mines  are  owned  in  the  Bast 
than  in  the  West,  New  York  City  has  the  greatest  silver-mine  own- 
ing population  in  the  country. 

In  all  the  proposed  changes  of  banking  systems,  nothing  has  ap- 
peared more  radical  than  the  semi-banking  scheme  of  the  Populists 
of  two  years  ago  in  their  demand  for  sub -treasuries.  This  demand 
had  a  socialistic  look,  inasmuch  as  it  meant  that  the  government 
should  become  practically  the  purchaser,  or  at  least  the  guarantor,  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  country.  But  the  cry  for  the 
sub- treasury  cannot  now  be  heard  even  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
When  the  People's  party  of  the  last  Kansas  legislature  was  listen- 
ing to  competitive  speeches  from  candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  men  who  claimed  to  be  in  favor  of  sub-treasuries  were 
turned  down  for  a  life-long  Democrat  who  told  the  caucus  plainly 
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that  he  was  not  for  the  sub-treasury  scheme  and  did  not  believe  his 
hearers  were. 

The  Populists,  in  their  various  professions,  have,  up  to  date, 
shown  signs  of  a  strong  belief  in  a  paternal  government,  with  all 
which  that  implies.  They  have  wanted  the  Government  to  do  every- 
thing, from  storing  grain,  lending  money,  and  owning  railroads,  to 
fixing  hours  of  labor  and  the  value  of  the  commodities  of  commerce. 
This  is  why  the  public  first  laughed,  then  wept,  at  the  grotesque  spec- 
tacle of  the  Democratic  party,  in  some  of  the  "Western  States,  sur- 
rendering its  individuality  to  the  Populist  party  in  a  fusion  which 
became  a  merger.  But  the  real  paternalists  of  the  People's  party, 
if  there  are  any,  are  the  leaders  who  draw  the  platforms.  The 
voters,  so  far  in  the  party's  history,  have  not  known  what  they  were 
doing.  It  is  not  socialism  they  have  been  pursuing.  Eather  it  is 
hard  times  that  they  have  been  trying  to  escape.  The  demagogues 
who  wanted  offices  have  not  dared  to  preach  old-fashioned  truth. 
They  have  not  dared  to  advocate  economy,  a  reduction  of  debts  by 
the  payment  of  them,  a  diversification  of  industries,  and  such  time- 
honored  remedies  for  a  sick  body  politic ;  so  they  have  advocated  sun- 
dry specious  doctrines  nearly  enough  practicable  to  promise  the  people 
everything  and  far  enough  from  practicable  to  be  free  of  all  danger 
of  ever  being  tried.  The  members  of  the  People's  party,  considered 
as  a  whole,  would  deny  firmly  that  they  are  socialists.  They  say 
if  the  Eepublican  party  were  only  as  good  as  it  once  was,  they  would 
vote  with  it.  They  do  not  ask  a  new  Heaven  or  a  new  earth.  All 
they  want  is  more  money.  They  are  fast  getting  it,  and  the  faster 
they  get  it  the  more  reluctant  they  become  to  ride  forty  miles  in  a 
lumber-wagon  through  the  rain  to  hear  Mrs.  Lease  and  General  Weaver 
make  speeches. 

All  phases  of  this  discussion  lead  up  to  the  subject  of  debt.  In 
all  stages  of  the  development  of  the  West  there  have  been  great  mu- 
tations in  the  status  of  public  and  private  debt.  There  have  all  along 
been  periods  of  general  default,  succeeding  times  of  readjustment, 
with  here  and  there  a  clear  case  of  repudiation.  The  commercial 
world  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  clearly  between 
readjustment  and  repudiation.  Every  reorganization  committee  in 
New  York  and  London  bears  witness  to  the  propriety  of  readjust- 
ment under  certain  circumstances.  Necessary  readjustments  have 
sometimes  been  wrongly  called  repudiation,  though  probably  not 
often.     Defaults  and  readjustments  have  recently  characterized  the 
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business  and  financial  history  of  the  West.  Much  of  all  that  is  now 
immediately  before  us  politically  is  due  to  this  fact.  For  some  years, 
all  the  Western  country,  including  its  southern  States,  was  the  field 
of  great  development  and  far  greater  speculation.  Confidence  in  the 
West  was  unlimited,  caution  about  it  was  uncommon,  recklessness 
concerning  it  was  prevalent.  When  the  tide  turned,  Eastern  capital- 
ists, with  equally  reckless  haste,  withdrew  all  money  possible  from 
the  West.  This,  added  to  already  existing  hardships,  made  the  sit- 
uation unprecedented  and  led  to  some  real  and  much  threatened  im- 
proper legislation.  This  made  a  bad  situation  only  worse,  and  the 
West  was  soon  deprived  of  the  capital  which  it  had  almost  a  moral 
right  to  depend  on  in  furtherance  of  its  legitimate  growth.  The 
Eastern  capitalists  having,  as  they  felt,  escaped  from  the  West,  turned 
with  their  money  in  hand  to  their  near  neighbors  and  bought  at  ran- 
dom whatever  glittering  bubbles  the  latter  had  to  sell.  In  due  time, 
and  perhaps  a  little  sooner,  the  bubbles  did  as  bubbles  do — they 
burst.  "  The  last  condition  of  this  man  was  worse  than  the  first. " 
After  pain  in  the  West  and  agony  in  the  East,  what  else  could  he  do 
than  hide  his  remnant  in  a  strong-box?  Then  arose  a  general  alarm 
among  manufacturers  for  fear  the  party  in  power  would  keep  its 
promise  to  slaughter  the  tariff.  Merchants  withheld  their  orders  and 
the  mills  shut  down.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  usual  somewhat  indefinite,  but  inevitable  period,  had  arrived 
for  the  cancellation  of  part  of  the  great  volume  of  outstanding  prom- 
ises to  pay  in  the  commercial  world  at  large.  In  Great  Britain  and 
all  the  fields  of  her  vast  financial  ventures,  including  our  own  coun- 
try, the  time  had  come — and  it  has  not  yet  altogether  passed — for  the 
general  cancellation  of  hopeless  promises  to  pay.  All  this  and  more 
brought  distrust  to  all  the  people,  and  their  dollars  hid  like  fright- 
ened mice.  Solvent  banks  broke  and  worthy  institutions  surrendered. 
Verdict:   "  A  lack  of  confidence." 

To  this  provocation  of  financial  pressure  are  due  the  very  recent 
financial  manifestations  in  the  West.  But  in  them  socialism  has 
really  not  appeared.  At  no  time  for  years  have  the  labor  unions 
been  more  careful  than  now  about  making  broad  demands.  These 
unions  do  much  in  regard  to  cooperation  within  their  own  ranks,  and 
the  various  trades  are  in  some  cases  strongly  allied  to  each  other,  to 
a  degree  which  socialism  might  consider  initiative  of  progress  in  its 
direction.  But  if  a  trades-union  leader  be  asked  whether  it  is  his 
design  to  bring  about  a  condition  where  there  will  be  no  competition, 
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lie  reveals  the  fact  that  he  has  never  had  such  a  purpose.  He  will 
usually  go  on  to  say  that  there  is  a  well-defined  line  drawn  for  all 
time  beyond  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  union  of  industrial  in- 
terests, because  they  are  naturally  antagonistic.  The  typesetter  and 
pressman  can  cooperate,  he  will  say,  but  the  typesetter  and  the  press- 
man on  one  side  can  never  cooperate  with  the  papermakers,  because 
the  more  money  the  papermakers  get  for  their  product  the  less  there 
is  left  for  those  who  do  the  printing.  Thus  the  spokesman  for  the 
railway  operatives  will  confess  that  he  can  see  no  hope  for  agreement 
with  the  farmer,  because  the  more  the  pay  for  carrying  products  the 
less  the,  net  value  of  the  products  for  the  producer.  No  instance  is 
yet  on  record  in  the  West  of  any  farm -laborer's  admission  that  he  is 
getting  from  the  farm-owner  satisfactory  wages. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmers,  especially  the  farmers  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  the  People's  party,  talk  much  in  these  times  of  union 
and  cooperation ;  but  in  practice  they  all  compete  most  diligently, 
and  each  is  clearly  and  undeniably  anxious  for  the  private  ownership 
of  land  and  everything  else — each  man  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  him- 
self the  private  owner.  Every  agency  ever  suggested  by  the  People's 
party  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  its  members  has  been 
designed  solely  for  the  assistance  of  limited  classes  and  of  their  at- 
tempts to  prosper  by  present  methods,  without  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  in  other  occupations.  The  present  Populist  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Kansas  recently  made  a  report  to  the  Populist 
Governor  on  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  a  strike  of  coal-miners 
in  southeastern  Kansas.     In  this  report  occurs  the  following — 

"  None  realize  more  fully  than  yourself  that  our  laws  are  the  only  expression 
we  have  for  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  our  people,  and  their  enforcement 
cannot  be  left  to  the  caprice  or  depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  any  individual  or 
executive  or  administration.  The  judgment  of  the  majority  cannot  be  rightly 
annulled  by  a  failure  to  command  the  approval  of  any  authority.  They  can  be 
legitimately  annulled  only  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot-box,  and  when  we 
decide  to  endorse  or  accept  or  commend  other  means  then  we  have  decided  to 
substitute  anarchy  for  law  and  chaos  for  order. " 

This  is  a  centre  shot  at  Governor  Lewelling's  course  last  winter,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  socialism. 

In  brief,  every  demand  for  a  change  in  the  financial  methods  of 
the  nation  which  has  seemed  to  come  in  late  years  from  the  West, 
has  been  based  almost  wholly  on  the  general  financial  embarrassment 
of  many  people.     These  people^  so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned, 
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have  not  been  and  are  not  prodigals,  tramps  or  loafers.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  and  are  people  of  personal  worth.  They  have 
striven  steadily  for  years  to  accumulate  money  and  have  failed. 
They  are  no  doubt  over-receptive  to  explanations  of  the  causes  of 
their  failure,  and  incline  too  readily  to  any  plausible  remedy  that  is 
offered.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  they  are  as  satisfied  as  people 
ever  were  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  would  be  and  continue  practi- 
cally happy  if  they  could  get  fair  wages  and  reasonable  profits,  and 
get  them  steadily.  They  are  not  conscious  of  having  been  to  any 
material  extent  the  authors  of  their  own  misfortunes,  as  is  many 
times  the  case.  All  they  ask  is  the  society  they  have  always  known, 
with  the  prosperity  they  have  from  time  to  time  enjoyed.  This  is 
not  socialism. 

Charles  S.  Gleed. 
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Mr.  David  A.  Wells  {Tlie  Dotvnf all  of  Certain  Financial  Fallacies) ,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1828,  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1847.  After 
serving  on  the  staff  of  the  "Springfield  Republican,"  he  took  the  scientific  course 
at  Harvard  as  a  special  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz,  and  was  an  assistant  at  Harvard 
and  a  teacher  of  science  at  Groton  until  1857.  In  1864,  he  published  "  Our  Bur- 
den and  Our  Strength, "  a  political  essay  that  excited  much  discussion  in  America 
and  Europe.  In  1867,  after  investigations  in  Europe  as  a  member  of  a  Govern- 
ment industrial  commission,  he  became  a  free-trader.  He  has  since  served  on 
several  Government  commissions,  has  assisted  as  an  expert  in  managing  rail- 
roads, and  has  achieved  high  rank  as  an  authority  by  his  writings  on  economic 
subjects. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters  {Prospects  of  Africa's  Settlement  by  WJiites),  bom  about 
thirty-six  years  ago,  started  for  Africa  in  1884  to  annex  territory  to  Germany, 
and  in  1885  obtained  the  first  German  imperial  charter  ever  given  to  a  colonial 
enterprise.  In  1888  he  made  a  treaty  with  King  Mwanga,  opened  up  the  whole 
country  from  Lake  Victoria  to  the  Mpuapua  country,  met  Emin  Pasha,  and  was 
made  by  the  German  Emperor  Imperial  Commissioner  in  Africa.  He  negotiated 
subsequently  the  treaty  ratifying  the  German  frontier  claims  in  the  Kilimao- 
njaro  district  in  Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  {Literary  Emancipation  of  the  West) ,  by  birth  a  West- 
erner, has  written  much  for  magazines  and  newspapers  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral powerful  and  realistic  works  of  fiction  dealing  with  Western  life.  Among 
these  are  "Main- Travelled  Roads,"  a  collection  of  short  stories  about  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  ;  "  Jason  Edwards"  ;  "  A  Spoil  of  Office"  ;  "  A  Member  of  the  Third 
House,"  a  vigorous  story  of  American  legislation  and  the  lobby  ;  and  "Prairie 
Folks." 

Bishop  Atticus  G.  Haygood  {The  Black  Shadow  in  the  South),  bom  in  Geor- 
gia in  1839,  was  graduated  from  Emory  College  in  1859  and  became  a  Methodist 
preacher.  From  1870  to  1875  he  edited  the  Sunday-school  publications  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  in  1876  he  was  made  president  of  Emory 
College.  From  1878  to  1882  he  edited  the  "  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate, "  and 
he  was  subsequently  elected  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  "John  F.  Slater  Fund"  for  the 
education  of  negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  and  he  has  worked  actively  in  many 
ways  for  the  progress  of  the  negro  race.     He  is  the  author  of  several  books. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Smith  {Have  American  Negroes  too  much  Liberty  ?) , 
bom  in  Georgia  in  1826,  was  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  and  in  1848  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  Athens,  Ga.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  in  1866  was 
made  a  State  Senator,  and  in  1868  became  Mayor  of  Rome,  Georgia.  He  began 
his  literary  career  in  1861  with  a  series  of  newspaper  letters,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Bill  Arp, "  which  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  He  is  also  a  succes.sf ul  lecturer. 
His  published  works  include  "Bill  Arp's  Letters"  and  "Bill  Arp's  Scrap-book." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  {The  Revival  of  the  Drama),  was  born  in  1831,  and 
in  1853  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford.  He  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the 
Positivist  school,  is  a  critic  of  authority  and  a  master  of  English  prose-style. 
Among  his  works  are  "  The  Meaning  of  History, "  "  Social  Statics, "  "  Order  and 
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Progress,"  and  "Oliver  Cromwell."    His  critical  papers  in  The  Forum  on  art 
and  literature  have  attracted  wide  attention. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Holden  {Tfie  Wonderful  New  Star  of  1892),  bom  in 
1846,  was  graduated  from  the  scientific  school  of  Washington  University  in  1866 
and  from  West  Point  in  1870.  He  served  as  artillery  lieutenant,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  West  Point  and  instructor  in  engineering,  until  1873.  He  has 
since  achieved  distinction  as  an  astronomer.  In  1881  he  became  professor  of 
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The  Senate  lias  made  it  fearfully  clear  that  for  a  long  time  we 
have  been  steadily  drifting  toward  most  dangerous  shoals,  and  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  thanked  for  having  given  the  helm  a  turn,  which  has 
suddenly  brought  the  breakers  into  plain  view.  Thoughtful  patriots, 
in  and  out  of  the  press,  have  for  years  warningly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  part  money  has  been  allowed  to 
play  in  politics,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Senate  was  swiftly  gliding 
down  from  the  high  plane  it  had  heretofore  occupied.  But  what  they 
complained  of  was  that  nobody  would  be  tempted  in  the  future,  as 
many  a  keen  observer  has  been  in  the  past,  to  see  in  it  the  noblest 
and  the  strongest  column  of  the  glorious  political  structure  erected  by" 
the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  The  most  dis- 
mal croaker  has  not  ventured  to  go  to  the  length  of  prophesying  that 
ere  long  the  Senate  would  allow  itself,  in  a  most  portentous  crisis,  to 
become  nothing  but  a  clog  upon  the  other  wheels  of  government ;  to 
submit  in  senile  impotency  to  the  yoke  and  the  lash  of  a  handful  of 
its  members;  to  laugh  insulting  scorn  in  the  face  of  the  people,  and 
with  brazen  audacity  pillory  popular  government  before  the  world. 

That  is  the  pass  to  which  things  have  come.  The  Holy  Book 
tells  us  of  a  fool  that  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The 
Senate  of  the  L^nited  States  sells  not  only  its  rights,  but  also  its 
sworn  duties,  and  not  only  these,  but  also  the  birthright  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  less — for  the  ghost  of  a  shadow,  euphoni- 
ously called  the  "  courtesy  of  the  Senate. "  Let  it  beware !  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  most  patient  people  on  the  face  of 
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the  earth — often  patient  to  the  verge  of  criminality — but  there  is,  after 
all,  a  limit  to  their  patience,  and  they  are  not  fools.  It  will  not  long 
be  permitted  to  shield  itself  by  pleading  that,  willing  or  not,  it  can- 
not break  loose  from  its  allegiance  to  this  ghost  of  a  shadow,  because 
to  dethrone  the  exacting  sovereign  is  rendered  impossible  by  its  rules. 
So  much  the  worse  for  the  Senate,  if  it  has  mistaken  rules  for  a 
synonym  of  manacles  and  the  garrote.  But  if  it  has  been  betrayed 
into  making  its  rules  chains,  they  are  forged  by  itself.  Therefore  it 
is  bound  to  devise  some  means  for  changing  them,  so  that  they  be- 
come what  they  have  a  right  to  be :  the  prescribed  forms  for  action, 
and  not  contrivances  to  render  action  impossible.  The  Senate  un- 
questionably has  the  constitutional  right  to  prevent  any  legislation 
desired  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  President  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  people ;  but  it  outrageously  tramples  under  foot  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  whole  Constitution,  if  it  perverts  the  right 
given  by  Article  I.,  Section  5,  Clause  2,  to  each  House  of  Congress 
to  "  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, "  into  a  privilege  enabling 
every  one  of  its  members  to  prevent  for  an  indefinite  time  its  acting. 

This  perversion  virtually  bestows  upon  every  individual  Senator  the 
right  which  the  Constitution  has  given  to  the  Senate  only  as  a  body :  it 
gives  him  an  absolute  veto  upon  all  legislation.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  suffer  this,  they  are  indeed  in  a  most  essential  respect 
worse  off  than  the  people  of  the  most  benighted  monarchy  in  the 
^orld,  for  they  have  deemed  fit,  as  to  the  negative,  to  set  eighty  and 
»odd  absolute  masters  over  themselves :  every  one  of  whom  can  bring 
the  legislative  apparatus  to  a  dead  stop.  The  legislature  of  Nevada, 
■with  a  population  barely  sufficient  for  a  good-sized  third-class  city, 
has  then  constitutional  power  to  delegate  to  two  men  the  infrangible 
right  of  condemning  the  seventy  millions  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a  stagnant  pool  in  regard  to  vital  questions.  To  the  United  States, 
then,  the  glorious  feat  has  been  reserved,  of  reviving  the  liherum  veto 
of  Poland.     If  there  ever  was  method  in  madness,  surely  it  is  here. 

Let  no  one  call  this  extravagant  language.  It  is  fully  warranted 
by  the  facts.  Eespect  for  the  rights  of  the  minority  rests  upon  a 
much  stronger  basis  than  the  "  courtesy  of  the  Senate. "  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying,  that  government  is  instituted  rather 
for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  than  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
majority.  Though  the  promptest  action  was  highly  desirable,  not 
only  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  but  this  vital  principle  of  all  just 
and  free  government  imperatively  demanded  that  the  minority  should 
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not  be  gagged,  but  allowed  all  the  time  required  for  propounding  and 
defending  its  views.  The  assertion  that  this  has  been  done  in  a 
measure  which  no  European  legislative  body  would  have  allowed,  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  it  is  not  conclusive.  The  decisive  point  is 
that  it  is  admitted  by  the  minority  itself  to  have  been  done  to  an 
extent  which  does  not  leave  it  an  inch  of  ground  to  rest  a  complaint 
on.  It  is  no  more  only  a  patent,  it  is  also  a  confessed  fact  that  the 
minority  continues  the  talking,  although  it  is  done  with  arguing. 
The  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  told  in  the 
plainest  words  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  allowed  to  act,  until  it 
submits  to  doing  what  it  thinks  it  ought  not  to  do. 

"  What  will  you  do  about  it?"  Tammany  tauntingly  asked  some 
twenty  years  ago  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  same 
taunt  is  now  defiantly  hurled  in  the  face  of  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  some  Senators.  What  will  be  the  Senate's 
answer?  An  incorrect  answer  would  be  a  great  calamity,  but  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  calamity  not  to  answer  at  all.  Any  compromise 
— no  matter  how  small  its  demerits  from  the  purely  economical  points 
of  view  miglit  be — would  manifestly  be  an  incorrect  answer,  simply 
because  the  Senate  is  not  so  divided  in  opinion  that  only  by  a  com- 
promise can  a  majority  be  secured  for  any  measure.  A  clear  major- 
ity is  for  unconditional  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sher- 
man law,  and  therefore  the  correct  preamble  of  any  compromise 
measure  would  read  thus — 

"  Whereas  the  majority  has  allowed  itself  to  be  bullied  into  submission  by 
the  minority,  be  it  enacted " 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  prepared  to  indorse  and  ratify 
such  an  answer?  "Compromise  is  the  essence  of  politics,"  says 
Macaulay.  If  ever  a  people  has  proved  that  it  is,  intellectually  and 
morally,  capable  of  living  up  to  what  there  is  of  truth  and  wisdom  in 
this  maxim,  it  is  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  are  two  chapters  on  "  Compromises"  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  If  ever  the  history  of  a  people  contained  solemn  warn- 
ings against  compromises  that  are  vicious  in  their  essence,  it  is  also 
that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  case  where 
Macaulay 's  maxim  is  a  snare  and  a  pitfall.  A  democratic  republic 
saps  the  very  foundation  of  popular  government,  if  it  resign  itself 
into  having  its  course  determined  by  a  faction  daring  to  inscribe  upon 
its  banner  in  glaring  capitals,  "  Rule  or  ruin. "     Have  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  already  forgotten  the  penalty  they  have  once  had 
to  pay  for  letting  such  a  faction  gain  a  firm  foothold  and  also  build 
the  citadel  of  its  works  in  the  Senate?  Don't  laugh!  If  you  fancy 
grewsome  predictions  of  another  civil  war,  you  must  go  to  the  silver- 
ites.  The  steed  of  Colorado's  Governor  will  have  to  allay  its  thirst 
to  the  end  of  its  days  with  water,  without  ever  getting  the  slightest 
taste  of  blood.  But  there  is  something  even  worse  than  civil  war: 
dry  rot.  And  if  a  faction  that  flaunts  this  legend,  not  for  a  great 
principle  like  that  of  State  Sovereignty,  but  for  the  sake  of  illegiti- 
mate profit,  is  suffered  to  have  its  way,  then  the  germs  of  dry  rot  are 
introduced  into  the  sap  of  the  tree.  Therefore  a  compromise — what- 
ever its  stipulations — would  cost  more  than  all  the  mountains  of 
silver  piled  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury.  Evil  days  are  in  store 
for  the  country,  if  the  people  do  not  realize  that,  and  fail  to  render, 
upon  such  an  answer  of  the  Senate,  the  verdict,  "  You  have  not  had 
the  nerve  to  act  up  to  your  convictions  and  vindicate  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  republic ;  an  error  of  judgment  can  be  forgiven,  a  con- 
scious betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust — never ! " 

It  is  high  time  for  the  people  to  speak  out  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Senate  can  no  longer  indulge  in  any  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
would  be  the  sentence  of  the  people.  Senator  Cameron's  speech  has 
made  it  terribly  clear  that  there  is  fearful  danger  in  any  further  delay. 
If  one  tariff-huckster  brazenly  announces  that  he  stands  ready  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  the  silverites,  who  will  undertake  to  vouch  for 
it  that  others  are  not  also  getting  ready  to  follow  his  example — openly 
or  secretly?  And  if  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  high  protective 
duties  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  trading  off  one's  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  silver  question,  why  should  it  not  be  legitimate  to 
barter  them  away  for  some  advantage  in  the  light-shunning  games  of 
personal  politics?  To  whom  in  both  the  great  political  camps  does 
not  the  name  readily  occur  of  more  than  one  Senator,  whose  past 
record  warrants  the  suspicion  that  if  a  good  opportunity  should  offer 
itself  for  such  manoeuvres,  he  might  deem  himself  none  too  good  to 
improve  it? 

Though  there,  is  a  clear  majority  for  unconditional  repeal,  it  is, 
at  present  appearances,  by  no  means  without  the  range  of  possibilities 
that,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  Senate,  we  may  ultimately  be  snatched 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  But  even  then  the  economical 
disaster  would  be  the  least  part  of  the  damage  done.  Of  more  por- 
tentous import  would  be  the  fact  in  itself  that  in  a  question  on  which 
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the  economical  welfare  of  the  whole  country  is  conceded  by  all  to 
depend,  the  Senate  had  dared  to  turn  into  a  conclave  of  higgling 
brokers,  though  on  its  merits  a  clear  majority  was  confessedly  of  one 
opinion.  "  As  proud  as  a  Roman  Senator,"  Thomas  Benton  used  to 
say  of  himself.  This  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber would  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  Is  the 
present  generation,  after  four  millions  have  swelled  into  seventy 
millions,  prepared  to  let  it  be  changed  into,  "  Sharp  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  horse-jockeys  driving  a  bargain"?  Thirty  years  ago,  North 
and  South  spilt  their  blood  like  water  for  what  they  deemed  their 
constitutional  rights  and  duties.  Cannot  even  those  who  are  event- 
ually to  profit  by  the  threatening  bargain,  now  muster  enough  of 
manhood,  patriotic  pride  and  loyalty  to  principle,  to  scorn  being 
bribed  by  ignoble  lucre  into  renouncing  the  priceless  heritage  of  the 
fathers?  Are  the  people  ready  to  chime  in  with  recreant  Senators 
and  cry,  "  Let  the  Constitution  and  the  political  honor  of  the  coun- 
try take  care  of  themselves ;  every  one  for  his  own  pocket  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost ;  hurrah!     In  for  the  scramble"? 

Ay,  the  Constitution !  The  Constitution  declares  itself  ordained 
and  established  "  to  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty, "  not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  general  welfare 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  particular  and  personal  interests,  and  to 
secure  the  curses  of  abused  liberty,  forgetting  that  rights  involve 
duties.  Will  the  people  not  recall  to  Senators,  so  that  they  must 
mind,  that  upon  them  rights  have  been  conferred  only  to  the  end  of 
enabling  them  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  duties,  and  that  the  par- 
amount duty  they  have  solemnly  sworn  to  fulfil,  is  to  do  what  they 
in  good  faith  believe  will  promote — not  the  alleged  interests  of  silver- 
miners,  indebted  farmers,  manufacturers,  this  or  that  political  party, 
or  some  individual  politician — but  "  the  genera?  Welfare"?  If  the 
people  have  come  to  consider  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  which 
is  its  vital  breath,  a  good  thing  to  talk  about  when  the  Eagle  likes  to 
hear  itself  screech  again  for  a  change,  but  of  no  concern  to  practical 
men,  in  or  out  of  the  Senate,  in  regard  to  their  acting,  then  it  is 
indeed  time  for  every  true  patriot,  not  to  veil  his  head  in  sorrow  and 
dismay,  but  to  sound  the  alarm  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

But  if  such  is  the  direful  import  of  an  incorrect  answer  to  the 
insolent  question,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  how,  then, 
can  no  answer  to  it  be  still  worse?  Well,  no  answer  would  practi- 
cally also  be  an  answer  and  it  would  read  thus :   "  Nothing !     The 
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time -honored  courtesy  of  the  Senate  renders  it  obligatory  upon  the 
Senate,  to  let  itself  be  made  a  fool  of,  if  any  Senator  chooses  to  sub- 
ject it  to  such  treatment. "  Thfs  would  force  upon  the  people  the 
rejoinder,  "  A  great  republican  nation,  that  allows  its  legislature  to 
stultify  itself  to  the  extent  of  declaring  itself  in  duty  bound — irre- 
spective of  all  consequences  to  the  state — to  let  itself  be  kicked  by 
its  members,  whenever  and  so  long  as  they  choose,  signs  its  own 
political  death-warrant. "  To  give  an  incorrect  answer  would  be  an 
attempt  upon  the  vital  principle  of  the  republic  in  reference  to  a 
specific  question ;  no  answer  would  amount — not  in  fact,  but  in  prin- 
ciple— to  the  renunciation  of  the  very  idea  of  government.  Who- 
ever says  government,  says  act;  and  to  put  the  possibility  of  acting 
at  the  mercy  of  every  member  of  the  legislature  is  virtually  to 
abandon  the  right  to  act. 

In  which  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  the  Senate  found  the 
authority  to  renounce  this  right  on  its  own  part,  and,  thereby,  on  the 
part  of  Congress?  Every  right  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is  a 
right  under  it  as  a  whole  and  granted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  intentions  and  behests  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  the 
constitutional  limit  of  the  Senate's  constitutional  right  to  "  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings. "  If  they  are  so  framed  that  some  Sena- 
tors, who  prove  themselves  devoid  of  the  required  sense  of  honor  and 
duty,  can  and  do  turn  them  into  a  means  of  reducing  the  Senate  to 
the  character  of  a  debating  society,  while  the  Constitution  has  created 
it  an  integral  part  of  the  law-making  power,  it  is  the  imperative  con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  Senate  to  change  them ;  for,  though  not  in 
themselves  unconstitutional,  they  are  perverted  from  a  means  of 
carrying  out  the  Constitution  into  a  means  of  subverting  it.  The 
courtesy  of  the  Senate  goes  for  nothing  if  pitched  against  common 
sense — not  to  speak  at  all  of  the  Constitution. 

That  is  the  true  issue  now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States : 
are  we  to  have  a  legislature  always  and  in  regard  to  every  question 
calling  for  legislation  and  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress ;  or  are  we  to  have  one  only  when  and  so  far  as  every  Senator, 
in  his  good  pleasure,  is  graciously  inclined  to  let  us  have  one?  No 
American,  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion  or  utterly  lost  to  patriotism 
by  the  promptings  of  sordid  self-interest  of  some  kind  or  another,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  what  answer  it  is  his  duty  to  give.  Still,  to  say 
that  according  to  the  Constitution  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  judge  for  itself,  when  the  proper  hour  for  acting  has  come, 
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will  do  no  better  than  to  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  noon- 
day sun  by  a  screen  of  gossamer.  It  has  been  acknowledged  that 
argument  is  exhausted  and  talking  is  continued  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  action.  Therefore  the  people  must  compel  the  Senate 
to  act  without  further  delay. 

They  can  do  it,  if  they  but  will  it.  They  need  only  to  manifest 
their  will  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  longer  any  mistake  pos- 
sible as  to  what  it  is.  The  press  and  the  representative  men  of  busi- 
ness have  not  been  heeded.  Now  let  the  people  themselves  step 
forward — the  people,  irrespective  of  their  party  associations  or  even 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  silver  question,  for  if  they  will  but 
open  their  eyes  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  they  are  all  indissolubly 
bound  up  in  a  common  interest  in  regard  to  the  true  issue.  Let 
them  ask,  in  mass  meeting  assembled — ask  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
not  that  the  Senate  do  this  or  that,  but  solely  that  the  Senate  act. 
Ah,  how  quickly  and  with  what  alacrity  would  they  pour  out  and 
speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  if  the  Senate  were  presuming  to  act  the 
part  of  King  Stork.  All  the  difficulty  in  arousing  the  people  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  danger  threatening  the  country  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  enacts  the  part  of  King  Log. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Whatever  Senators  may  think  about  the 
dignity  and  the  worth  of  the  Senate,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  let  it  drift  into  becoming  a  worthless,  or  worse  than 
worthless,  body.  To  wipe  it  out  of  existence — as,  perhaps,  the  House 
of  Lords  will  be  wiped  out  in  not  too  distant  a  future — will  not  do. 
Not  only  the  historical  evolution  of  the  United  States  renders  its 
perpetual  conservation  indispensable.  To  abolish  the  Senate  would 
be  virtually  the  abandonment  of  the  federal  principle ;  and  a  republic 
of  the  size  of  the  United  States,  that  is  not  constructed  upon  the 
federal  principle,  must  inevitably  drift  into  anarchy  or  absolutism,  or 
a  combination  of  both.  The  relations  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  would  be  lacking  the  necessary  regulating  balance-wheel, 
if  the  President  were  confronted  by  a  One-House  Congress.  Unless 
they  are  elected  at  the  same  time,  their  pulling  together  would  more 
and  more  become  a  question  of  chance,  and  by  pulling  together  they 
might  easily  render  themselves  even  a  greater  curse  to  the  people  than 
if,  by  incessant  wrangling,  they  should  frequently  bring  the  govern- 
ment to  a  deadlock,  or  keep  the  political  temperature  constantly  at 
fever  heat.  "When  somebody  railed  at  the  adoption  of  the  bi-cameral 
system  by  the  Constitution,  one  of  its  authors — I  forget  who  it  was 
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— interposed  by  asking,  "  What  do  you  do,  when  your  tea  is  too 
hot?"  "  I  pour  it  into  the  saucer  to  cool, "  was  the  reply.  "  Well, " 
rejoined  the  sage,  "  the  Senate  is  the  saucer. " 

If  any  modern  constitutional  state  cannot  dispense  with  such  a 
saucer,  then  it  is  this  republic.  But  if  we  must  have  it,  it  is  also  as 
imperative  upon  us  to  keep  it  fit  to  serve  its  purposes.  To  say  that 
we  absolutely  need  it,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  to  let  it 
become  a  useless  and  noxious  incumbrance  would  not  necessarily 
result  in  fatally  injuring  the  commonwealth,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Therefore,  even  considered  but  as  a  symptom  indicative  of 
the  general  state  of  health  enjoyed  by  this  vital  part  of  our  govern- 
mental organism,  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Senate  at  this  junc- 
ture is  ample  cause  for  the  gravest  and  most  anxious  solicitude. 

Now,  what  are  the  purposes  the  Senate  was  to  serve?  It  owes  its 
existence,  of  course,  primarily  to  the  necessity  of  giving  due  recog- 
nition to  the  principle  of  State  equality.  If  in  this  respect  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  a  century  has  wrought  any  change,  it  is  of  a 
negative  character;  i.e.,  it  may  now  be  considered  a  debatable  ques- 
tion whether,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  State  equality  has  found 
expression  in  the  equal  representation  of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  its 
maintenance  in  its  full  rigor  is  still  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  of 
vital  import.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  "that 
the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  merely  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity. They  were  quick  to  see  that  tasks  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
which  were  in  no  way  connected  with  State  equality  and  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  adequately  to  provide  for  in  any  other 
way,  could  be  assigned  to  the  Senate.  If  time  has  wrought  any 
change  as  to  these  tasks,  they  have  certainly  not  become  less  essen- 
tial.    I  shall  mention  but  two  of  them. 

A  Senate  is  needed,  says  the  "  Federalist, "  because 

"  a  due  sense  of  National  character  .  .  .  can  never  be  sufficiently  possessed  by 
a  numerous  and  changeable  body.  It  can  only  be  found  in  a  number  so  small 
that  a  sensible  degree  of  the  praise  and  blame  of  public  measures  may  be  the 
portion  of  each  individual ;  or  in  an  assembly  so  diu-ably  invested  with  public 
trust,  that  the  pride  and  consequence  of  its  members  may  be  sensibly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  community. " 

Let  the  people  and  let  Senators  ponder,  how  far  the  Senate  comes  up 

to  this  standard.     How  far  have  we  to  go  back  in  the  history  of  the 

country  to  find  as  cruel  a  blow  struck  at  the  national  character  as  the 

Senate  is  dealing  it  now? 

A  Senate,  says  the  same  authority,  is  needed,  because  without  it 
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the  government  would  be  characterized  by  mischievous  mutability. 
In  the  Senate  "  the  cool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  community"  is  to 
find  expression.  Yes,  that  is  the  paramount  constitutional  task  of 
the  Senate :  it  is  to  represent  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  sover- 
eign people  in  the  authoritative  formulating  of  its  legislative  will. 
Does  the  Senate  at  the  present  juncture  represent  any  thought? 

By  being  the  official  embodiment  of  the  sober  second  "thought  of 
the  people  in  formulating  its  legislative  will,  argues  the  "  Federalist, " 
the  Senate  will  secure  the  stability  of  the  government;  and  it  con- 
cludes its  summary  of  the  consequences  of  "  public  instability"  by 
the  following  sentences — 

"  But  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  all  this  is  that  diminution  of  attachment 
and  reverence,  which  steals  into  the  hearts  of  the  People,  toward  a  political  sj's- 
tem  which  betrays  so  many  marks  of  infirmity,  and  disappoints  so  many  of 
their  flattering  hopes.  No  Government,  no  more  than  an  individual,  will  long 
be  respected,  without  being  truly  respectable. " 

Does  the  Senate  act  in  a  way  calculated  to  be  considered  "  truly  re- 
spectable"? If  it  continues  thus,  will  it  still  "long  be  respected"? 
If  the  Senate  ceases  to  be  respected,  must  not,  of  necessity,  "  a  dimi- 
nution of  attachment  and  reverence"  toward  the  whole  "  political 
system"  "  steal  into  the  hearts  of  the  People"  ?  Will  the  people  rest 
satisfied  with  grumbling  over  their  morning  paper  and  then  go  about 
their  business?  Will  they  not  at  last  awaken  to  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  this  is  their  business  above  and  before  all  other?  Will 
they  not  draw  the  logical  conclusions  of  the  fact  that  upon  them  rests 
the  ultimate  responsibility,  and  that,  like  every  other  people,  they 
will  be  governed  as  they  deserve  to  be  governed? 

Am  I  to  be  told  that  not  every  black  cloud  is  the  harbinger  of 
a  cyclone?  The  reminder  is  superfluous.  I  know  full  well  that, 
whatever  the  possibilities  as  to  an  economical  catastrophe  may  be,  we 
are  absolutely  sure  that  at  this  time  no  political  catastrophe  of  any 
character  whatever  will  befall  us.  But  I  know  as  well  that  common- 
wealths, like  individuals,  ought  to  beware  the  most  of  slow  poisons, 
and  that  the  true  test  of  the  political  capacities  of  a  people  is  to  cure 
ere  the  application  of  the  knife  becomes  necessary.  The  hand  has 
commenced  to  trace  its  ominous  warning  on  the  wall.  Is  it  the  wise 
man's  and  the  patriot's  or  the  fool's  counsel,  to  look  on  and  wait,  till 
it  has  finished  writing  and  its  prophecy  is  fulfilled?  I  have  not 
said,  we  are  in  the  breakers;  but  I  do  say:  breakers  ahead! 

H.    VON   HOLST. 
CmCAGO  UNrVERSITY,  Oct.  8,  1893. 
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As  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
best  public  opinion  had  had  time  clearly  to  formulate  itself,  there 
was  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  that,  whatever  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment might  break  down,  the  Senate  was  so  happily  devised  as  to 
remain  the  stablest  and  safest  part  of  the  whole  structure.  It  was 
made  up,  to  quote  from  the  "  Federalist, "  of  "  those  men  who  have 
become  the  most  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and  virtues  and  in 
whom  the  people  perceive  just  grounds  for  confidence ; "  .  .  .  "  those 
who  best  understand  our  national  interests  and  whose  reputation  for 
integrity  inspires  and  merits  confidence. "  The  Senatorial  conception  of 
duty  and  dignity  was  as  high  as  is  indicated  by  Hamilton's  remarks — 

"  That  a  man  should  have  the  power  in  private  life  of  recalling  his  agent  is 
proper ;  because  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  has  no  other  object 
but  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  principal.  Is  this  the  case  with  the  Senators? 
Is  he  simply  the  agent  of  the  State?  No.  He  is  an  agent  for  the  Union  and  he 
is  bound  to  perform  services  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  though  his 
State  should  condemn  them. "     (Elliot's  "  Debates, "  p.  306. ) 

This  ideal  was  very  fairly  realized  from  the  foundation  of  the 
government  until  a  period  that  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living.  The  Senate  became  incomparably  the  foremost  legislative 
body  of  the  modern  world.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
century  performed  their  most  remarkable  achievements  there,  and 
the  body  of  eloquence  and  learning  that  went  to  the  building-up  of 
its  influence  and  traditions  includes,  in  fact,  the  best  literature  that 
we  have  produced.  There  is  no  doubt,  either,  that  for  two  or  three 
generations  of  Senators  the  ability  and  dignity  of  the  body  con- 
stantly grew.  It  was  in  the  Senate  that  the  principles  which 
underlie  our  government  were  most  eloquently  expounded  and  em- 
phasized; it  was  from  the  Senate  that  the  genuine  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  received  its  most  valuable  lessons ;  and  it  was  in 
the  Senate,  during  the  days  of  its  power  and  of  its  glory,  that  the 
conflicting  constitutional  principles  were  expounded  in  that  long 
series  of  debates  which  built  up  the  national  feeling  for  the  last  great 
struggle  out  of  which  grew  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  Union. 
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In  its  earliest  days,  the  Senate  was  by  no  means  the  great  body 
that  it  afterward  became.  In  the  first  session  there  were  only  twenty- 
two  Senators,  and  then,  as  for  a  long  time  afterward,  their  meetings 
were  secret.  The  debates  had  comparatively  little  direct  effect  on 
public  opinion.  A  good  picture  of  this  first  Senate  is  given  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  Schouler's  "  History  of  the  United  States" — 

"  Into  the  Senate  chamber  we  cannot  enter.  The  sessions  of  this  body  are 
held  behind  closed  doors,  and  will  so  continue  long  after  Federal  rfall  has  ceased 
to  hold  an  American  Congress.  But  if  we  waited  outside  until  adjournment  we 
might  count,  among  some  twenty  who  come  down  the  stairs,  four  signers  at 
least  of  the  Declaration, — the  banker-statesman,  Robert  Morris,  George  Read, 
Richard  Henry  Lee  who  introduced  the  resolves,  and  the  rich  Roman  Catholic, 
Charles  CaiToU,  of  CarroUton,  who  was  the  last  survivor  of  all  that  band.  We 
should  also  see  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  in  later  life  an  envoy  and  the  chief 
justice ;  Langdon,  the  first  president  pro  tempore ;  Stroug,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina.  New  Yoi'k's 
Senators,  not  yet  chosen,  will  be  General  Schuyler  and  Rufus  King,  the  latter 
recently  from  Massachusetts,  who,  as  a  statesman  of  the  future,  will  on  the 
whole  be  the  most  famous  of  this  body.  For  the  long,  greyhound-like  Virginian, 
who,  after  various  ups  and  downs,  distanced  all  of  these  first  compeers  in  the 
Senate,  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  the  most  universally  popular  of  Presidents 
after  the  fii'st,  James  Monroe,  will  not  belong  to  this  Congress  until  he  comes  at 
a  later  session  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  death. "     (Volume  I. ,  pp.  81,  82.) 

It  was  not  until  1820  that  the  Senate,  which  had  by  that  time 
doubled  its  original  size,  began  to  gather  the  great  volume  of  force 
and  traditions  which  culminated  in  the  glory  of  the  subsequent  period. 
The  corresponding  picture  of  the  body  of  1849,  when  Webster  and 
Clay  and  Calhoun  were  still  there,  given  by  the  same  historian,  is  as 
follows — 

"  Upon  the  Senate  chamber,  then,  that  segment  of  narrow  space  crammed 
with  immortal  intellect,  was  fixed  the  gaze  of  the  representatives,  and  the  atten- 
tion, besides,  of  the  whole  country.  Never,  so  long  as  that  room  was  occupied 
for  legislation,  boasted  it  greater  talents  and  eloquence ;"  .  .  .  "  Fillmore,  the 
Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair  with  an  amiable  dignity. "  .  .  .  "  Shaggy 
Sam  Houston  of  Texas  was  here,  with  coat  of  queer  cut,  and,  like  Bell  and 
Benton,  a  Senator  of  the  old  Southern  school  who  loved  the  Union  better  than 
any  State.  And,  besides  illustrious  men  who  sat  here  before  Taylor's  term  com- 
menced, were  two  remarkable  accessions,  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  and  Seward, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken.  These  two,  almost  alone  in  Congress  in  these  years, 
spoke  with  the  full  forecast  of  coming  years  upon  the  slavery  problem, — ably 
and  courageously,  too,  and  without  the  customary  taunts. "... 

"  Here,  too,  in  the  chamber  of  oratory,  was  seen  for  the  last  time,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  that  immortal  triumvirate,  imperial  in  peace,  'sometimes 
in  opposition,  sometimes  in  conjunction,  almost  always  in  rivalry, '  whose  in- 
fluence on  public  affairs  while  they  lived  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
three  men  of  their  times,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  failed  each  in  attaining 
the  public  honor  he  had  deepest  at  heart. "     (Volume  V. ,  pp.  160,  161.) 
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It  may  be  truly  said,  therefore,  that  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century  the  Senate  played  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  elevating 
and  perhaps  also  the  most  important  part  in  our  public  life.  It  is 
enough  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  wonderful  body  of  men  to  call  the 
roll  of  the  Senate  in  1849.  Then,  besides  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Houston,  Chase  and  Seward,  there  were  there  among  others,  in  a  body 
of  only  sixty  members,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  John  P.  Hale,  Thomas 
Corwin,  Jefferson  Davis,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lewis  Cass,  Henry  S. 
Foote,  John  Bell,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  W.  L.  Dayton,  John  Davis, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps,  Jas.  M.  Mason,  W.  P.  Mangum,  Arthur  P. 
Butler,  J.  M.  Berrien,  W,  R.  King  and  David  L.  Yulee. 

That  the  Senate  has  greatly  deteriorated  is  a  commonplace  remark 
— a  matter  of  universal  knowledge — but  how  greatly  it  has  deterio- 
rated can  be  shown  in  no  other  way  so  forcibly  as  by  a  comparison  of 
its  members  in  1849  and  its  members  in  1893.  In  1849  every  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  knew  not 
only  by  name  such  Senators  as  Clay,  Webster,  Douglas,  Calhoun 
and  Seward,  but  men  everywhere  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  individual 
characteristics  of  these  men,  and  they  discussed  their  utterances  in 
every  neighborhood.  Suppose  in  the  same  way  we  call  the  roll  of 
the  Senate  to-day  to  see  how  many  of  the  eighty -eight  names — even  in 
our  day  of  the  greater  development  of  the  newspapers — are  familiar  to 
the  mass  of  men  in  evei-y  part  of  the  Union.  In  such  a  list  we  might 
put  down  Senator  Morrill  of  Yermont,  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Sena- 
tor Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  Senator 
Hawley  of  Connecticut.  What  names  besides  these,  unless  they  be 
the  names  of  one  or  two  conspicuous  oddities,  have  even  a  familiar 
sound  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country?  Who,  in  fact,  can  say 
from  what  State  in  the  Union  half  the  Senators  come,  by  reading  their 
names  ? 

To  secure  as  fair  a  contemporaneous  opinion  of  the  present  Senate 
as  possible,  I  have  solicited  the  cooperation  of  six  men  of  most  ex- 
cellent judgment,  some  of  whom  are  Democrats  and  some  Republicans, 
some  of  whom  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  Senators 
and  have  opportunity  to  know  them  close  at  hand,  and  some  of 
whom  have  an  equally  good  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  character- 
istics from  a  distance.  Each  of  these  six  men  has  made  out  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  present  Senate  who  would  properly  fall  under  the 
five  following  classifications:  (1)  Senators  of  the  old  type  who  most 
nearly  represent  the  true  theory  and  traditions  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
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class  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont  and  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio  are 
perhaps  two  of  the  best  examples ;  (2)  Senators  who  are  professional 
politicians,  and  owe  their  elevation  to  political  manipulation;  (3)  Sena- 
tors who  have  reached  their  present  eminence  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
by  reason  of  their  wealth;  (4)  Accidental  Senators  and  oddities; 
(5)  Old  fogy  Senators. 

These  six  lists  of  course  differ,  but  the  following  are  the  Sen- 
ators that  five  of  these  six  special  students  of  our  public  life  have 
placed  in  each  group;  that  is  to  say,  the  Senators  whose  names  are 
put  in  each  classification  have  been  so  classified  by  five  out  of 
six  fair-minded  men  of  good  judgment  and  of  good  opportunities  to 
know  them. 

(1)  The  Senators  of  the  old  theory  and  traditions  of  the  Senate 
include  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Ehode  Island;  Mr.  Allison,  of  Iowa;  Mr. 
Gray,  of  Delaware;  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
MoiTill,  of  Vermont;  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Sherman,  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  White,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky;  Mr. 
McPherson,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Iowa;  Mr.  Cullom,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Palmer, 
of  Illinois ;  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Vermont. 

(2)  The  professional  politicians  of  the  Senate — the  men  who 
have  procured  seats  by  the  methods  used  by  ward  politicians,  and 
who  hold  their  seats  as  the  reward  of  this  kind  of  activity,  include 
the  six  Senators  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

(3)  The  men  who  have  seats  in  the  Senate  because  of  their 
wealth — men  who  it  is  not  probable  would  ever  have  been  elevated 
to  such  a  position  because  of  their  political  services  or  solely  because 
of  their  intellectual  resources,  or  men  whose  own  commercial  inter- 
ests, or  the  commercial  interests  that  they  represent,  have  thrust  them 
there — this  class  includes  Mr.  Brice,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Camden,  of  West 
Virginia;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nevada;  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Nevada ;  Mr.  Wolcott,  of  Colorado. 

(4)  The  class  of  oddities  and  accidents — some  of  them  men  who 
have  obtained  Senatorships  solely  because  of  their  notoriety  in  the 
new  States  of  the  Northwest  when  they  were  forcibly  pulled  into  the 
Union,  and  some  who,  to  everybody's  surprise,  and  sometimes  to 
their  own,  are  the  result  of  a  passing  political  upheaval  like  that 
which  agitated  Kansas  a  little  while  ago, — this  class  includes  Mr. 
AUen,   of  Nebraska;    Mr.   Kyle,  of  South  Dakota;  Mr.   Peffer,   of 
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Kansas;  Mr.  Koach,  of  North  Dakota;  Mr.  Squire,  of  Washington; 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Kansas. 

(5)  The  "  old  fogies"  of  the  Senate  include  many  men  who  orig- 
inally could  lay  claim  to  Senatorial  fitness,  but  who  have  grown  old 
mentally  or  temperamentally  and.  are  now  rather  hindrances  than 
helps  to  the  nation's  progress.  This  class  is  naturally  large  from  the 
Southern  States  because  of  the  strong  and  almost  pardonable  tendency 
to  honor  the  dignitaries  who  did  conspicuous  service  a  generation  ago, 
many  of  whom,  too,  owe  their  seats  to  the  fact  that,  but  for  the 
salary  they  receive,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  earn  a  living. 
This  class  includes  Mr.  Bate,  of  Tennessee ;  Mr.  Berry,  of  Arkansas ; 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  George,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Mr.  Gordon,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Harris,  of  Tennessee;  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Ransom,  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Yance,  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Hunton,  of  Virginia. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  frequency  with  which 
Senators  in  these  groups  occur  by  States,  a  fact  which  shows  conclu- 
sively that  each  State  has  such  Senators  as  it  deserves  to  have,  and 
that  the  Senators  very  accurately  represent  the  level  of  the  present 
political  dignity  and  character  of  each  State.  About  the  classification 
of  a  large  number,  there  was  of  course  no  agreement  among  the  men 
who  made  these  lists ;  and  each  set  down  a  long  list  of  unclassifiable 
"  Senators  who  seem  to  belong  to  no  logical  category — simply  com- 
monplace men  of  no  decided  characteristics. " 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  a  classification  made  as  this 
has  been  made,  expresses  the  best  contemporaneous  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Senate.  That,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  common- 
place body  in  comparison  with  the  Senate  of  any  preceding  time  can- 
not be  denied — commonplace  in  ability,  courage,  and  dignity.  Due 
allowance,  of  course,  must  be  made  for  misjudgment  in  every  com- 
parison of  a  contemporaneous  body  with  a  body  in  the  past  whose 
real  greatness  may  have  been  magnified  by  its  distance  from  us.  But 
after  such  allowance  has  been  made,  the  general  judgment  will  not  be 
essentially  changed.  Allowance  in  such  a  comparison  must  be  made, 
too,  for  the  difference  of  the  times.  In  1850  and  during  the  follow- 
ing period,  as  during  the  period  before,  great  principles  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate ;  the  conflict  over  slavery  brought  forward  and 
developed  the  strongest  men.  If  the  present  Senate  be  commonplace, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  present  time  also  is  commonplace. 

But  studies  of  the  seamy  side  of  Senatorial  life  will  not  modify  the 
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essential  features  of  this  comparison.  The  journal  of  the  rheumatic 
Senator  William  Maclay,  kept  during  the  first  session  of  the  Senate, 
and  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  show  some  of  our  old  Senatorial 
heroes  in  undress  and  give  glimpses  of  many  commonplace  men,  of 
long  stretches  of  dulness,  of  bargains  and  of  compromises,  of  dilatory 
tactics  and  of  lapses  from  dignity.  Even  in  1851  the  Senate  was 
sometimes  called  a  "  bear-garden. "  But  above  all  the^e  stand  out 
the  really  colossal  proportions  of  the  Senate  of  the  old  time ;  and  if 
the  Eepublichad  no  other  claim  on  the  memory  of  posterity,  the 
period  of  our  politics  from  Washington  to  Lincoln  would  forever  be 
memorable  by  reason  of  the  eloquence  and  breadth  of  some  of  the 
Senatorial  debates. 

The  decline  of  the  Senate  began  after  the  great  struggle  which 
brought  on  the  War,  after  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  had  ceased 
to  move  the  public  mind,  and  when  the  further  development  of  the 
spoils  system  in  politics  and  the  inroads  of  the  commercial  spirit  were 
so  great  as  finally  to  lead  to  that  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  long 
distance  we  had  travelled  from  the  old  conception  of  Senatorial  dig- 
nity, when  the  two  Senators  from  New  York  resigned  their  seats 
because  of  a  controversy  with  the  President  over  an  appointment  to 
office!  This  was  the  decisive  key-note  of  the  period  of  decline;  for 
this  was  conspicuous  proof  that  the  Senate  had  come  down  to  the 
common  level  of  contemporaneous  political  methods. 

Much  curious  and  humorous,  but  some  sad,  evidence  of  the 
present  dominance  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  commerce  is  given  in  the 
little  biographical  sketches  of  the  Senators,  which  are  published  in 
the  "  Congressional  Directory"  of  the  present  Congress — sketches  that 
are  either  written  by  the  Senators  themselves  or  written  at  their 
dictation  and  approved  by  them.  It  is  noteworthy  in  how  many  of 
these  brief  biographies,  purely  commercial  achievements  are  thought 
worthy  to  have  mention.  Of  one  Senator,  for  instance,  it  is  written: 
"  Engaged  in  business  and  was  very  successful ;  subsequently  engaged 
in  banking,  milling,  mining  and  the  steamship  business,  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  during  the  past  twenty-three  years."  Another 
makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  "  was  clerk  in  a  wholesale  house 
until  1847,  when  he  went  to  Chicago  and  opened  a  lumber-yard, 
being  interested  in  saw-mills."  Another  records  the  fact  that  he 
"  is  a  manufacturer  of  patent  and  enamelled  leather, "  .  .  .  "  and  con- 
ducts the  largest  business  of  the  kind  in- the  country."  Mr.  Quay 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  record  the  fact  that,  in  the  Eepublican 
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National  Convention  of  1892,  he  "  voted  against  the  renomination  of 
Benjamin  Harrison."  Mention  is  made  by  a  very  large  number  of 
the  Senators  of  their  services  as  members  of  Campaign  Committees, 
which  shows  in  a  striking  way  the  close  connection  of  this  kind  of 
service  with  their  present  positions — shows,  too,  the  association  in 
their  minds  of  this  kind  of  political  activity  with  public  service  of  a 
more  dignified  nature.  "  Was  a  member  of  the  Kepublican  State 
Central  Committee" ;  "  was  a  delegate  to  the  Kepublican  National 
Convention"  ;  "  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee in  1887  and  has  been  re-elected  every  year  since" — so  run 
these  biographies.  "  Was  selected  to  represent  Ohio" — so  runs  the 
story  of  Senator  Brice's  career — "  on  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee and  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Campaign  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  national  campaign.  On  the  death  of  William  H.  Barnum,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  in 
1889."  So  also  Senator  Cameron  "  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Eepublican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1868  and  at  Cincinnati  in  1876; 
was  Chairman  of  the  Eepublican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
1880."  Senator  Irby,  too,  "was  Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  in  the  campaign  of  1890." 

There  is  probably  a  larger  number  of  members  of  the  present 
Senate  who  never  filled  an  elective  office  directly  from  the  people 
than  in  any  preceding  Senate,  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause a  man  has  been  freqiiently  elected  to  an  office  by  popular  vote, 
that  he  is,  therefore,  a  proper  man  for  Senator,  nor  is  it  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  a  man  who  springs  at  once  into  a  Senatorship,  without  pre- 
vious political  experience,  is  unfit;  but  th^  rule,  of  course,  is  that  a 
man  who  has  political  training  and  aptitude  for  political  service  such 
as  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  is  likely  to  have  filled  subor- 
dinate positions  by  popular  favor.  Senator  Teller,  from  Colorado, 
so  the  "  Congressional  Directory"  informs  us,  "  never  held  office 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, "  nor  does  the  "  Direc- 
tory "  make  mention  of  any  office  ever  held  by  Senator  Wolcott  until 
his  election  to  the  Senate.  So,  also,  of  Senator  Call,  of  Florida;  so 
also  of  Senator  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  except  that  he  was  once  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  where,  his  biography  informs  us  with  interesting 
minuteness,  "he  was  Chairman  of  Joint  Senatorial  Committee." 
Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  also  seems  never  to  have  been  in  public  life 
until  his  elevation  to  the  Senate,  nor  Senator  Murphy  from  New 
York,  except  that  he  sejved  for  several  terms  as  Mayor  of  his  city. 
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There  is  no  record,  either,  that  Senator  Brice  ever  held  any  elective 
position  except  Presidential  Elector  until  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate; 
so,  too,  Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  this  decline  in  personnel^  what  do  we  see  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  public  business,  so  far  as  the  Senate  administers  it?  The  Senate 
realized  its  old  ideal  as  a  check  on  popular  folly  when  it  blocked  the 
outrageous  attempt  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  and  thus  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  which  would  put  the  executive  at  the  mercy  of  the 
legislative  branch.  In  every  great  crisis  since  that  time  it  has  failed. 
When  the  inflation  movement  swept  over  the  country  in  1874,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the  House,  yielded  to  it,  and  it 
was  not  the  "  temperate  and  respectable  body  of  citizens  "  of  the 
"  Federalist"  measure,  but  the  veto  of  President  Grant,  which  "  sus- 
pended the  blow  meditated  by  the  people  against  themselves. "  When 
the  silver  craze  followed  four  years  later,  Senate  as  well  as  House 
passed  the  so-called  Bland  Law,  requiring  the  Treasury  to  coin  from 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  bullion  into  dollars,  the  market 
value  of  which  at  the  time  was  only  a  little  more  than  ninety  cents. 
President  Hayes  did  his  duty  by  returning  the  bill  with  his  objections. 
But,  even  with  this  opportunity  for  a  sober  second  thought,  the 
Senate  passed  it  again,  over  the  veto,  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Again,  in  1890,  when  the  4:12|-  grains  of  silver  in  the  stand- 
ard dollar  had  depreciated  in  value  far  below  the  level  of  1878,  the 
Senate  by  a  great  majority  declared  in  favor,  not  simply  of  coining 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  bullion  into  such  dollars,  but  of 
the  unrestricted  coinage  of  any  amount  which  might  be  dumped  into 
the  mints  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  twenty  years,  the  Senate  has  thus  been  steadily,  and  of  late 
rapidly  degenerating,  and  has  been  certainly  no  more  conservative 
than  the  House.  In  1874  the  Inflation  Bill  received  the  support  of 
fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  Senators  recorded,  as  against  fifty -eight  per 
cent  of  the  Representatives;  and  in  1878  the  Bland  Act  was  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  by  seventy  per  cent  of  the  Senators,  against 
seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  Representatives;  in  1880,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators,  forty-three  out  of  sixty-seven  voting,  favored 
free  coinage,  while  in  the  House  a  motion  by  Mr.  Bland  to  the  same 
effect  was  rejected  by  the  good  majority  of  140  nays  to  116  ayes. 

At  least  one  curious  phase  of  the  Senate  filibustering  in  the  extra 
session  of  1893,  is  its  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  minority  to 
tyrannize.     The  text-books  are  pregnant  with  solemn  warnings  con- 
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cerning  "  the  tyranny  of  the  majority."  Madison,  in  urging  the  long 
term  for  Senators,  enlarged  on  this  danger.  Jefferson  considers  it 
exhaustively.  Story,  De  Tocqueville,  Bryce  and  others  devote  chap- 
ters to  the  consideration  of  adequate  safeguards.  The  idea  of  a 
"  tyranny  of  the  minority"  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these 
writers.  In  1841,  when  Clay  led  in  the  attempt  to  discipline  an 
obstructive  minority  during  the  debate  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill,  that 
minority  was  equipped  with  a  defence  of  which  the  minority  of  1893 
seems  unhappily  destitute.  In  some  other  respects,  the  conditions 
were  curiously  similar.     Says  Benton,  in  quoting  Clay's  speech — 

"He  [Mr.  Clay]  could  not  help  regarding  the  opposition  to  this  measure  as 
one  eminently  calculated  to  delay  the  public  business,  with  no  other  object  that 
he  could  see  than  that  of  protracting  to  the  last  moment  the  measures  for  which 
this  session  had  been  expressly  called  to  give  to  the  people.  This  too  was  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  country  was  crying  out  in  an  agony  of  distress  for  re- 
lief." .  .  .  "  The  truth  is  that  the  minority  here  control  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
and  cause  all  the  delay  of  the  public  business.  They  obstruct  the  majority  in  the 
despatch  of  all  business  of  importance  to  the  country,  and  particularly  those 
measures  which  the  majority  is  bound  to  give  to  the  country  without  further 
delay. " 

These  words  might  well  have  been  uttered  in  the  Senate  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  Not  so  Calhoun's  rejoinder.  Benton  reports  Cal- 
houn as  saying — 

"  He  would  tell  the  Senator  that  the  minority  had  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  meant  to  exercise,  and  let  the  Senator  try  when  he  pleased  to 
abridge  those  rights,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  job.  AVlien  had  that  (our)  side  of 
the  Senate  ever  sought  to  protract  discussion  vuinecessarily?  (Cries  of  Never! 
Never!)  Where  was  there  a  body  that  had  less  abused  its  privileges?  .  .  . 
There  never  had  been  a  body  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  which,  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  so  much  dignity  and  decorum  of  debate  had  been  maintained. 
It  was  remarkable  for  the  fact,  the  range  of  discussion  was  less  discursive  than 
in  any  other  similar  body  known.  Speeches  were  uniformly  confined  to  the 
subject  under  debate. " 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  at  every  period  in  our  history  we 
have  had  the  kind  of  Senate  that  we  deserved  to  have.  When  poli- 
tics was  a  more  dignified  profession,  we  had  the  best  men  in  the 
nation  in  the  Senate.  When  it  was  pugnacious,  we  had  great  fighters 
in  the  Senate.  Now  that  it  has  become  in  many  parts  of  the  Union 
an  ignoble  profession,  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  commonplace 
men  and  an  element  of  positively  ignoble  men — men  whom  it  is  a 
shame  to  honor.  It  were  idle  to  blame  Senators  themselves  for  the 
change,  since  it  is  the  people  that  are  to  blame. 

We  put  politics  on  a  lower  level  than  our  fathers  put  it.     With 
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them  it  was  easily  the  noblest  of  the  professions.  Now  it  is  neglected. 
The  law  has  suffered  in  the  same  way  perhaps  but  not  to  the  same 
degree.  The  profession  of  medicine  on  the  contrary  has  risen  higher 
in  our  esteem.  Industry — the  thing  we  call  business — has  constantly 
claimed  the  life  and  labor  of  a  higher  grade  of  men.  The  building 
of  railroads,  the  development  of  our  great  material  interests,  money- 
getting  in  its  many  forms  and  the  accomplishment  of  great  practical 
undertakings  have  attracted  the  same  order  of  talent  that  politics 
formerly  attracted.  We  are  not  willing  to  confess  it,  but  we  regard 
politics  as  a  kind  of  service  that  we  employ  men  to  do  who  have  an 
aptitude  for  inducing  us  to  employ  them,  or  men  of  another  class 
who  can  afford  to  live  on  small  salaries.  Why  should  we  concern 
ourselves  about  it?  No  better  evidence  of  this  truth  could  be  asked 
than  the  fact  that  the  two  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  com- 
monwealths of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  great  business 
activity  centres  and  where  politics,  too,  has  become  a  business  pure 
and  simple,  though  one  is  Democratic  and  the  other  Eepublican,  are 
both  represented  by  the  same  low  class  of  Senators.  The  people, 
during  their  indignation  that  now  finds  expression  in  the  newspapers 
may,  therefore,  profitably  ponder  on  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  de- 
scription of  the  Senate — 

"  The  Senate  is  in  fact,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  part,  though  a  con- 
siderable part,  of  the  public  service  ;  and  if  the  general  conditions  of  that  ser- 
vice be  such  as  to  starve  statesmen  and  foster  demagogues,  the  Senate  itself  will 
be  full  of  the  latter  kind,  simply  because  there  are  no  others  available.  There 
cannot  be  a  separate  breed  of  public  men  reared  specially  for  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  Senate,  though  it  may  not  be  as  good  as  could  be  wished,  is  as  good  as 
it  can  be  imder  the  circumstances.  It  contains  the  most  perfect  product  of  ovir 
politics,  whatever  that  product  may  be. " 

Since  the  cause  of  the  Senate's  decline  is  clearly  the  decline  of 
the  political  spirit  of  the  people,  the  Senate  will  regain  its  dignity 
and  its  usefulness  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  political  spirit  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  mechanical  device  whereby  the  lost  dignity 
can  be  restored.  The  election  of  Senators  directly  or  in  effect  by 
popular  vote,  methods  that  have  been  much  discussed,  would  hardly 
improve  the  Senate;  for  are  the  Governors  of  the  States  abler  or 
more  dignified  men  than  the  Senators?  The  organization  of  the 
Senate  and  even  the  method  of  the  election  of  Senators  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers:  its  pvesent perso7viel  simply  marks  the  decline 
of  politics  as  one  of  the  noble  professions. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Forust  asks  me  to  record  for  his  readers  my 
opinion  of  the  moral  evolution  visible  at  this  moment  in  the  litera- 
ture of  my  country — an  evolution  with  which  he  is  good  enough  to 
hint  that  I  am  intimately  concerned.  Perhaps  such  an  intimacy  is 
not  the  condition  best  fitting  one  to  be  a  good  judge.  An  artist  has 
been  often  compared  to  a  workman  who  weaves  a  tapestry  from  the 
back,  without  being  able  to  appreciate  its  coloring  and  design.  In 
the  same  way,  I  should  feel  myself  wholly  incapable  of  meeting  such 
a  request,  if  the  response  needed  to  be  formulated  in  a  very  close  and 
categoric  manner.  But  with  a  problem  so  complex  as  that  of  the 
drift  of  a  literary  epoch,  it  is  always  admissible  to  offer,  in  default  of 
a  conclusion,  a  few  notes  susceptible,  if  not  of  solving  the  problem,  at 
least  of  throwing  light  upon  it.  Notes  of  this  character  the  reader 
will  find  here.  If  they  inspire  curiosity  to  know  certain  French 
authors  better  and  to  appreciate  certain  French  works  more  equitably, 
I  shall  not  feel  that  my  pains  are  wasted. 

First  of  all,  does  this  moral  evolution  in  our  literature  exist? 
And  if  it  exists,  what  are  its  depth  and  scope?  That  it  does  exist, 
the  facts  prove.  To  cite  definite  examples,  it  is  indisputable  that 
between  the  novels  published  in  France  in  about  1880  and  the  novels 
published  in  1893,  the  difference  is  considerable.  The  first  affected 
to  neglect  absolutely  the  aggregation  of  phenomena  constituting 
spiritual  life.  They  were  concerned  above  all  in  displaying  the 
necessities  of  man's  organism  and  surroundings.  They  ruled  out 
systematically  all  the  problems  of  conscience,  as  they  ruled  out  all 
exceptional  character.  They  proposed  to  paint  manners,  and  they 
succeeded  marvellously ;  that  is  to  say,  to  paint  average  life  in  its 
everyday  manifestations.  Their  object,  to  use  the  formula  which 
serves  as  the  motto  for  a  fine  novel  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  was  "  the 
humble  truth"  ;  and  this  truth  they  incarnated  in  personages  humble 
like  itself,  destitute  generally  of  the  power  of  resisting  temptation, 
and  incapable  of  effort.  Effort !  This  exactly  is  the  habitual  theme 
of  most  of  the  novels  of  the  new  order,  which  apply  themselves,  in 
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diametrical  opposition  to  their  predecessors,  to  depicting  cases  of  con- 
science— exceptional  situations,  traits  rare  and  subtle,  complex  per- 
sonalities; in  a  word,  precisely  that  moral  life  which  seemed  forever 
exiled  from  romantic  literature. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  poetry  which,  formerly  realistic 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  brutality,  tends  to-day  to  become  idealistic, 
even  to  symbolism.  Fifteen  years  ago,  its  ambition  was,- in  pictu- 
resqueness  and  execution,  to  rival  painting.  To-day,  it  models  itself 
on  music.  It  is  preoccupied  with  effects  of  mystery,  of  shadow,  of 
the  intangible.  Criticism  also,  from  being  positivistic  and  wholly 
documentary,  has  become  again  philosophic  and  moral.  It  no  longer 
contents  itself  with  stating  and  explaining.  It  seeks  to  judge.  And 
thus  the  theatre,  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to  stand  aloof  from 
this  common  movement,  now  tends  also  to  conform  to  it.  Admira- 
tion of  Ibsen  and  the  Norwegian  drama  is  the  evident  symptom. 

These  diverse  literary  manifestations,  which  I  have  not  illustrated 
by  any  particular  names — though  the  enlightened  reader  will  at  once 
supply  them — might  not  have  any  significance  for  the  future  and  might 
constitute  only  facts  of  rhetoric.  It  happens  often  that  one  genera- 
tion having  exhausted  one  form  of  art,  the  next  generation  espouses 
the  contrary  form,  out  of  mere  virtuosity.  This  was  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, in  France  in  about  1840,  when,  after  the  triumph  of  roman- 
ticism, the  writers  of  the  "good-sense  school,"  so-called,  with  M. 
Ponsard  and  M.  Augier  at  the  head,  attempted  to  restore  classic  verse, 
formal  tragedy,  and  middle-class  comedy.  All  the  effects  of  lyricism 
having  been  produced,  they  evidently  desired,  and  they  hoped,  to  pro- 
duce other  effects  by  adopting  an  aesthetic  code  absolutely  opposed  to 
that  of  their  predecessors.  For  a  moment,  public  opinion  was  as  if 
unanimous  in  proclaiming  the  triumph  of  this  attempt  which,  in  spite 
of  the  success  of  "  Lucrece"  and  "  L'Aventuri^re,"  found  that  it  had 
no  real  importance  in  the  history  of  the  century.  It  responded  to  no 
profound  necessity. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  moral  movement  traceable  in  the  French 
literature  of  to-day  should  be  similarly  considered,  nor  that  it  is  ex- 
clusively professional.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  accom- 
panies a  great  practical  impulse,  which,  although  restrained,  is  none 
the  less  significant.  While  romance,  poetry,  the  theatre  and. criti- 
cism are  engaged  more  and  more  with  moral  questions,  the  symptoms 
of  a  veritable  religious  renascence  are  discernible  among  the  young. 
True,  the  group  of  the  so-called  "  Neo- Christians"  is  not  very  numer- 
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ous.  Nevertheless,  it  exists.  And  to  anybody  who  knew  the  youth 
of  Paris  of  twenty  years  ago,  the  single  fact  of  its  existence,  affirmed 
and  proclaimed,  reveals  a  process  of  transformation  too  striking  not 
to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  seeking  at  least  its  genesis.  Nature  ad- 
vances by  leaps  no  more  in  the  world  of  spirit  than  in  the  world  of 
matter ;  and  for  my  part,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  moral  crisis  is  the 
direct  and  inevitable  upshot  of  a  general  spiritual  advance  in  our 
country  during  the  last  fifty  years — notwithstanding  that  it  may  ap- 
pear, on  the  contrary,  a  reaction.  But  in  literature,  as  in  politics, 
do  we  not  often  achieve  an  end  different  from  our  original  desire? 

M.  J.  -J.  Weiss,  one  of  the  most  acute  critics  of  the  last  generation, 
was  the  man  who  first  celebrated  the  advent  of  the  Second  Empire  as 
an  important  date  in  the  history  of  French  manners.  In  politics, 
first  of  all,  that  advent  meant  the  triumph  of  democracy  under  one 
of  the  forms  it  has  most  often  assumed  among  Latin  races,  and  the 
one  most  conformable  to  the  antique  Roman  tradition:  Cassarism. 
Now,  whether  it  be  Caesarism  or  not,  democracy  rests  always  on  the 
same  principle — equality,  which  has  for  its  own  immediate  conse- 
quence an  aggravation  of  the  struggle  for  life.  To  say  that  democ- 
racy triumphed  in  1852  is  to  say  also  that  the  cult  of  material  inter- 
est began  to  predominate  from  that  epoch  with  singular  intensity. 
This  positivism  of  manners  was  also,  through  the  whole  regime^  the 
habitual  theme  of  the  adversaries  of  power.  That  it  did  not  vanish 
with  that  regime  was  because  its  roots  had  struck  too  deep;  and 
indeed  positivism  of  ideas  had  triumphed  at  the  same  time  through 
science.  At  that  date,  1850,  the  principal  results  of  the  experimental 
method  were  known.  This  transformation  was  almost  overwhelming, 
by  its  rapidity  in  the  world  of  metaphysics  and  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  it  extended  almost  as  quickly  in  the  world  of  literature.  The 
traits  which  mark  the  literature  of  that  epoch  are  in  direct  correlation 
with  this  double  metamorphosis.  Democracy  and  science  fraternized 
at  every  step.  Manners  became  positivistic  at  the  same  time  and 
for  nearly  the  same  reasons. 

Now,  what  was  the  great  impulse  that  the  dramatic  art  of  that 
epoch  set  in  motion?  It  was  no  longer  passion,  as  in  1830;  it  was 
no  longer  intellect, -as  in  1840;  it  was  money.  Money  is  the  motive 
of  Emile  Augier's  "  Lionnes  Pauvres,"  as  of  Barriere's  "  Faux  Bons 
Hommes,"  as  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger 's  "Demi-monde" 
and  "  Question  d' Argent. "  What  energy  of  the  wit  predominates  in 
the  novels  of  that  epoch?     It  is  no  longer  the  eloquence  of  passion, 
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as  with  George  Sand,  or  high  social  and  aristocratic  philosophy,  as 
with  Balzac.  It  is  the  exact,  searching  and  scientific  analysis  of 
sensation.  The  masterpiece  of  that  epoch,  Flaubert's  "  Madame 
Bovary, "  extorted  from  Sainte-Beuve  the  cry,  "  Anatomists  and  physi- 
ologists, I  unearth  you  everywhere ! "  And  it  was  really  almost  a 
veritable  surgeon's  dissecting-table  that  the  great  novelist  thus  drew, 
with  a  mastery  which  made  his  book  a  revelation.  This  same  Sainte- 
Beuve,  renouncing  the  mystic  subtleties  of  his  first  manner,  inaug- 
urated in  his  "  Lundis"  a  criticism  void  of  doctrine,  similarly  ana- 
tomic, which  he  defined  as  "  a  natural  history  of  the  wits. " 

M.  Ernest  Kenan  attempted  on  his  part  a  natural  history  of  relig- 
ions, while  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Charles  Baudelaire  created  in 
poetry  a  new  species — the  first  by  renewing  the  vision  of  nature  and 
of  man  through  the  medium  of  the  latest  zoology  and  philology ;  the 
second  by  applying  surgical  processes  to  the  study  of  his  intimate 
miseries  in,  as  it  were,  an  implacably  minute  and  courageous  vivisec- 
tion. Finally,  M.  Taine,  the  most  powerful  mind  of  that  epoch,  the 
most  capable  of  strong  generalizations,  defined  literature  as  "  a  living 
psychology, "  and  gave  it  science  as  its  supreme  end.  "  Science  is  ap- 
proaching," he  cried,  prophetically,  "and  is  approached  by  man." 
He  might  have  said  that  she  had  taken  entire  possession  of  him. 

"With  these  ideas  and  with  this  method,  the  young  people  who 
began  to  write  in  France  before  1870  took  up  their  literary  work. 
They  inherited  from  those  masters  the  religion  of  science  and  of 
scientific  experiment,  pushed  even  to  idolatry.  The  most  typical 
among  them,  whose  work  will  live  in  years  to  come  as  the  monument 
of  an  astonishing  genius — M.  Emile  Zola — manifested  more  than 
anybody  else  this  religion,  as  he  has  more  than  anybody  else  prac- 
tised this  method.  This  is  the  true  significance  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "  naturalistic  movement,"  but  which  might  more  exactly 
have  been  called  the  ''  positivist  movement. "  To  reduce  the  literature 
of  imagination  to  the  rigor  of  an  observation  or  even  of  a  scientific 
contribution — such  was  the  programme  of  this  school.  Its  rigor  ex- 
plains why  the  artists  of  the  group  do  not  recoil  before  any  audacities 
of  the  most  flagrant  realism.  The  world  has  been  very  unjust  in  not 
recognizing  in  the  author  of  the  "  Eougon-Macquarts"  the  profound 
sincerity  of  a  man  of  conviction,  who  may  have  been  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  certain  readers,  but  who  has  been  guided  always  by  his 
conscience.  This  programme  explains  also  how  this  school  was 
obliged,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  to  succumb  by  its  own  triumph, 
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or  rather  to  become  transmuted  into  its  opposite.  It  liad  chosen 
observation  as  its  unique  end  and  as  its  method  in  the  art  of  writing ; 
but  a  moment  was  bound  to  arrive,  and  it  did  arrive,  when  it  was 
seen  that  this  word  "  observation"  possessed  a  double  sense,  because 
observation  itself  may  have  a  double  object.  Naturalistic  literature 
limited  its  field  of  documentation  to  external  man,  his  sensations,  his 
social  habitudes.  It  neglected  the  inner  world  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. Yet  this  world  exists,  as  legitimately  as  the  other.  The 
complexities  of  a  heart  at  war  with  itself,  the  distresses  of  a  mind  in 
search  of  truth,  the  joys  and  the  remorse  of  a  will  which  forces  itself 
to  its  duty,  or  which  rejects  duty — are  not  these  positive  facts,  and 
facts  which,  on  this  account,  have  the  right  to  be  registered?  Is  the 
observation  which  neglects  them  complete?  It  was  thus  that  beside 
physiological  realism,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  another  sort  of  realism 
manifested  itself,  which  we  may  call  psychological. 

It  became  evident,  moreover,  by  means  of  the  novel  of  analysis ; 
and  in  examining  from  this  point  of  view  the  entire  works  of  certain 
writers,  one  can  trace  easily  the  progress  of  the  evolution.  In  no 
case  has  it  been  more  marked  than  in  that  of  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Gustave  Flaubert,  the  laborious  and  unhappy  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
The  reader  who  compares  the  first  books  of  this  author,  "  Une  Vie, " 
for  example,  and  "  Bel  Ami,"  with  the  later  ones,  "  Pierre  et  Jean," 
"  Fort  Comme  la  Mort, "  and  "  Notre  Coeur, "  will  place  his  finger  on 
the  transformation  of  which  I  speak.  To  the  dissection  of  sensation 
succeeds,  little  by  little,  the  dissection  of  sentiment.  Instead  of 
painting  simply  instincts,  the  artist  seeks  to  define  traits.  In  a  word, 
he  perceives  dimly  this  domain  of  the  ■  life  of  the  soul,  of  which  he 
seemed  ignorant,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  at  the  period  of  his  first 
attempts.  He  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  positivist,  and  his  observation 
still  limits  itself  to  stating  facts  in  the  manner  of  a  scientist  who 
classifies  phenomena  without  interpreting  them.  But  it  is  already 
clear  that  he  suffers  from  this  attitude — and  of  this  those  who  knew 
that  great  writer  personally  were  well  aware.  During  the  year  which 
preceded  the  last  crisis  of  his  malady,  he  was  almost  wholly  absorbed 
with  religious  questions.  No  doubt  whatever  that  if  he  had  lived 
his  fine  talent  would  have  been  definitively  modified  in  this  sense, 
of  spiritual  and  perhaps  Christian  life,  a  sense  altogether  unantici- 
pated by  the  admirers  of  his  first  writings. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  logic  which  overpowers  all  preconceptions 
in  the  relation  of  reality  and  human  intelligence.     The  literature  of 
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scientific  observation  was  constrained  to  unfold  into  a  psychological 
literature.  It  was  impossible  that  this  last  should  not  encounter  on 
its  side  the  problems  of  moral  life.  In  analyzing  human  sentiments 
from  within  instead  of  from  without,  we  plunge  by  necessity  into  the 
mysteries  of  moral  health  and  disease.  We  are  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  passions  which  destro}^  the  soul,  others  that  exalt 
it;  that  certain  acts  leave  after  them  a  trace  of  shadow,  otljers  a  trace 
of  light;  that  there  are,  in  fine,  laws  of  the  inner  life,  as  there  are 
laws  of  physical  life,  and  that  these  laws  all  presuppose  in  us  the 
notion  of  liberty  and  responsibility.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of 
sin  appears,  and,  once  apparent,  may  be  no  longer  neglected.  Aban- 
doned to  itself  and  in  the  simple  process  of  its  normal  development, 
contemporary  French  literature  would  inevitably  have  followed  this 
route,  and  we  should  have  witnessed,  sooner  or  later,  a  renewal  of 
moral  preoccupations  analogous  to  that  visible  to-day. 

Two  causes  arose  to  precipitate  it,  which  it  is  important  clearly  to 
determine  in  order  to  explain  that  which  may  have  appeared  a  little 
artificial  and  which  still  deeply  affects  this  movement.  The  first  of 
these  two  causes  was  an  influence  derived  from  foreign  literature. 
Frenchmen  are  often  reproached  with  being  ignorant  of  what  goes  on 
outside  Paris;  and  this  reproach,  thus  formulated,  is  very  unjusti 
It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  they  study  the  great  books  pub- 
lished outside  of  their  own  country,  only  at  intervals.  During  one 
whole  period,  for  example,  they  remained  indifferent  to  the  magnifi- 
cent poetic  movement  in  England  which  glittered  with  the  names  of 
Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne  and 
Kossetti.  Suddenly  they  discovered  this  universe  of  lyricism,  and 
were  intoxicated  by  it.  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  his  "  Immortel, " 
finely  satirized  this  sudden  rapture  when  he  said  that  to-day — he 
spoke  of  1888 — most  young  Parisian  critics  made  their  debut  with  a 
study  of  Shelley !  Similarly,  despite  the  efforts  of  Merim^e,  Eussian 
literature  remained  almost  unknown  in  France  until  the  most  brilliant 
of  living  essayists,  M.  E.  Melchior  de  Vogiie,  revealed  to  the  readers 
of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  the  genius  of  Count  Tolstoi  and  of 
Dostoiewsky.  Then  arose  a  crisis  of  enthusiasm — abundantly  justified 
— for  "  Anna  Karenina,"  "War  and  Peace,"  "Crime  and  Punish- 
ment. "  It  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  English  poets  and  the 
Russian  novelists  were  alike  artists  of  a  semi-mystical  turn,  preoccu- 
pied before  all  things  with  the  inner  life,  and  even,  like  Shelley  and 
Tolstoi,  moral  reformers  with  the  temperament  of  apostles.  It  is  no 
19 
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exaggeration  to  say  that  this  experience  was  an  illumination  for  many 
young  writers  who  were  seeking  a  direction.  But  every  influence  of 
this  order  has  necessarily  something  factitious  about  it;  and  human 
as  Shelley  was,  cosmopolitan  as  Tolstoi  was,  they  remained  none  the 
less  too  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  and  Slav  to  inspire  a  continuing 
imitation  among  the  Latins  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  is  one  of  those  elements  of  the  contemporary  French  evo- 
lution that  I  have  just  called  artificial.  The  other,  which  is  more 
durable  because  more  national,  is  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
It  is  evident,  to  those  who  study  impartially  the  France  of  to-day, 
that  she  is  traversing  a  period  of  definitive  metamorphosis.  Political 
problems  on  the  one  hand  and  social  problems  on  the  other  have 
reached  a  stage  of  acuteness  difficult  for  those  who  know  French  life 
only  on  its  Parisian  and  cosmopolitan  sides  to  appreciate.  At  this 
moment,  among  the  young  people  Just  on  the  threshold  of  manhood, 
there  is  a  sentiment  of  national  duty  intense  almost  to  the  point  of 
passion,  a  fervent  desire  to  do  strenuous  work  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  a  conviction  that  the  agnosticism  of  science  is  not  adequate 
to  the  creation  of  useful  energies,  an  ardent  and  sorrowful  anguish 
in  religious  problems.  These  are  the  young  people  whose  intimate 
perplexities  M.  Paul  Desjardins  has  explained  in  pamphlets  which 
have  made  too  much  stir  not  to  express  a  general  mood. 

It  is  also  this  mood  which  renders  probable  the  duration  of  the 
literary  evolution  concerning  which  the  Editor  of  The  Forum  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  interrogate  me.  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
reply  with  more  precision  and  more  authority.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  cite  more  names  and  more  books.  But  when  a  whole  litera- 
ture is  under  discussion,  one  fears  to  be  not  quite  just  by  quoting 
one  example  rather  than  another.  Besides,  nothing  can  replace  the 
actual  reading  of  the  books  themselves.  May  these  cursory  notes  at 
least  persuade  a  few  in  America  that  we  in  France  are  working  with 
true  sincerity  and  true  seriousness,  that  our  efforts  date  not  from 
yesterday  but  from  a  long  time  ago — and  that  in  particular  the  novel 
of  manners,  like  the  novel  of  analysis,  has  been  executed  in  France 
with  a  conscientiousness  too  frequently  overlooked. 

Paul  Bourget. 


HAMILTON  FISH:    THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW. 

A  VERY  great  change  has  come  over  American  politics  and  Amer- 
ican society,  one  may  almost  say  over  American  institutions,  since 
Hamilton  Fish  was  born.  The  founders  of  the  republic  builded  other 
than  they  knew;  and  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay, 
would  hardly  recognize  in  the  Congress  of  1893  or  in  the  millionaires 
of  Chicago  and  New  York  the  expected  result  of  their  labors.  The 
founders  were  for  the  most  part  elaborate  and  dignified  in  manner, 
and  careful,  even  conservative,  in  conduct;  for  although  they  inaug- 
urated a  revolution,  they  did  their  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  Girondins 
rather  than  of  the  Jacobins,  of  Fairfax  rather  than  of  Barebones. 
But  revolutions  never  go  backward,  and  their  descendants  live  in  an 
atmosphere  and  under  a  system  very  different  from  the  atmosphere 
and  the  system  of  1776.  And  yet  these  are  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  that  era. 

Fish  came  upon  the  stage  when  this  transformation  had  hardly 
begun ;  his  father  was  the  friend  of  Washington  and  the  executor  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  son  witnessed  during  his  eighty -five  years  a  great 
succession  of  changes  in  national  manner  and  feeling  and  character, 
which  continued  until  there  was  left  in  all  our  high  political  life  no 
other  representative  of  the  older  style  so  conspicuous  as  he.  The 
change  is,  however,  a  development  as  much  as  a  revolution ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  contemplate  in  the  career  and  character  of  a  single  man  the 
process  of  this  development.  For  Fish  was  the  link  between  the 
race  of  politicians  of  colonial  times,  the  manorial  lords  with  powdered 
wigs  and  patrician  bearing,  and  the  modern  type  that  has  arisen  since 
politics  has  come  to  be,  for  so  many,  simply  a  business. 

Hamilton  Fish  was  a  survival.  The  possessor  of  large  inherited 
estates  and  the  representative  of  an  almost  historic  family,  he  was  in 
reality  what  so  many  are  incoiTectly  called — an  American  aristocrat; 
not  at  all  one  of  the  money-kings  of  to-day,  not  in  the  least  one  of 
the  statesmen  who  have  raised  themselves  from  the  people  by  native 
genius.  He  was  hardly  the  result  of  republican  institutions,  and  yet 
he  was  American  to  the  core.     His  father  was  an  officer  of  the  revo- 
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lutionary  army,  said  to  have  been  esteemed  by  Washington.  His 
picture,  given  me  by  Mr.  Fish,  indicates  a  man  of  courtly  bearing 
and  refinement  but  hardly  of  great  force  of  character  or  a  high  order 
of  talent;  and  although  he  performed  his  part  in  life  respectably,  he 
never  rose  to  eminence  in  the  army  or  in  civil  affairs.  He  was  of 
English  origin  and  of  good  position  and  family.  But  it  was  from 
his  mother  that  Hamilton  Fish  inherited  distinction.  Through  her 
he  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  last  Dutch  governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  Peter  Stuyvesant.  If  he  had  not  sprung  from  the  oldest 
important  family  in  New  York,  and  represented  more  absolutely  than 
any  other  the  Knickerbockers,  as  they  have  been  called  since  Irving's 
day,  he  would  hardly  have  entered  public  life  so  early,  and  might 
not  have  risen  to  the  eminence  he  at  last  attained. 

His  birth  gave  him  his  opportunities.  For  the  Stuyvesants  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  aristocracy  in  New  York  City  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  in  the  State  at  large  they  ante-dated  even 
the  Livingstons  and  Van  Rensselaers.  The  Dutch  aristocrats,  how- 
ever, were  not  as  a  rule  a  brilliant  body,  and  the  Stuyvesants  re- 
sembled the  class  of  which  they  were  a  type.  Between  the  first 
governor  and  his  descendant  just  buried  there  was  hardly  a  man  of 
more  than  social  distinction  among  them ;  they  were  reputable  people, 
of  the  same  manners  and  morals  as  the  small  gentry  of  other  countries, 
but  no  one  of  the  race  left  his  mark  on  his  time  or  his  name  in 
history.  Not  even  the  Revolution  aroused  in  their  sluggish  blood 
either  spirit  or  energy  that  enabled  them  to  take  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Hamilton  and  Morris  and  Livingston  and  Jay.  They  must  have 
been  phlegmatic  and  dull,  Dutch  to  the  core.  But,  such  as  they 
were,  there  was  no  one  in  New  York  City  to  contest  their  social 
supremacy.  They  were  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  on  the  island ; 
the  streets  and  squares  were  named  after  them;  the  "Bowery"  was 
their  estate  and  St.  Mark's  church  their  burial-place.  They  were 
not  very  prolific,  so  that  their  properties  were  not  much  subdivided, 
and  as  the  city  grew  these  became  more  valuable,  and  their  wealth 
was  maintained.  They  intermarried  with  the  most  important 
colonial  families,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  gentlemen  of  condition  of 
English  descent  were  glad  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Stuyve- 
sants. 

Hamilton  Fish  was  born  of  this  parentage  eighty -five  years  ago, 
on    August   3,   1808.      He   showed   more  ability  than  most  of  his  ^ 

blood,  and  was  especially  a  favorite  with  the  head  of  the  Stuyvesants  ^ 
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of  that  day,  Peter,  his  mother's  brother,  and  a  very  rich  man  for  his 
time.  Young  Fish  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  and  then 
studied  law.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
His  family  pushed  him,  and  at  that  time  family  influence  counted  in 
New  York  politics.  It  was  nothing  against  a  man  to  be  rich  and  the 
descendant  of  ante-reVolutionary  stock.  He  served,  however,  only 
one  term  in  Congress  and  was  defeated  when  he  presented  himself  for 
reelection.  Next  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  About  this  time  his  uncle  Peter  Stuyvesant  died  and 
bequeathed  hira  a  large  property  in  addition  to  that  which  his  mother 
had  left  him.  This,  with  his  father's,  made  three  separate  fortunes 
that  he  inherited,  and  he  became  the  recognized  head,  not  only  of  the 
Stuyvesant  family,  but  of  the  New  York  society  of  the  period,  which 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  company  from  that  of  the  modern  mil- 
lionaires, most  of  whom  were  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  and  English  lords  of  the  manor,  or  the  children  of 
later  magnates  of  revolutionary  times.  In  1848  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  At  that  time  he  was  universally  regarded  as 
upright  and  honorable  in  politics,  unstained  in  character,  a  man  of 
good  judgment  and  careful  conduct  in  affairs,  but  in  no  way  striking 
or  brilliant  or  commanding.  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  served  six  years,  and  he  then  retired  to 
private  life,  from  which  he  did  not  emerge  for  twelve  years  longer. 
He  had  married  into  a  New  Jersey  family  somewhat  like  his  father's, 
of  social  prominence,  but  without  political  consequence. 

Mrs.  Fish  was,  however,  a  very  important  factor  in  her  husband's 
career.  She,  like  him,  was  dignified  and  stately  in  presence  and 
manner,  and  they  maintained  a  style  of  living  at  that  time  very 
unusual  in  New  York.  But  they  were  politic  when  politics  required 
it,  and  very  willing  to  make  themselves  popular;  Mrs.  Fish's  assid- 
uous attention  to  every  social  duty  contributed  materially  to  her 
husband's  advancement.  She  was,  however,  much  more  than  a  great 
lady;  she  was  a  woman  of  sagacity  and  judgment  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  of  rare  executive  ability.  She  once  lent  me  her  visiting- 
book  that  I  might  find  some  addresses  after  I  had  been  out  of  the 
country  a  long  while,  and  it  was  kept  as  carefully  as  a  merchant's 
ledger:  which  visits  had  been  returned,  which  were  yet  to  pay,  on 
what  days  each  lady  received,  where  everybody  lived — all  was  noted 
with  the  greatest  care.  Mr.  Fish  told  me  that  he  never  took  an 
important  step  in  his  life  without  consulting  his  wife.     He  told  me 
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this  when  he  was  describing  the  most  important  step  he  ever  took  in 
public  affairs — his  acceptance  of  office  under  General  Grant. 

In  1869  Grant  asked  him  to  enter  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Fish  declined.  Grant  had  already  appointed  Washburne 
to  the  post  under  pledge  that  he  would  immediately  resign ;  and 
when  the  pledge  was  kept,  Wilson  of  Iowa  received  the  offer.  He 
also  declined  the  place;  then  Grant  tendered  it  to  Fish.  But  Fish 
had  hoped  to  be  made  Minister  to  England  and  was  averse  to  re- 
entering homQ  politics,  though  he  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Government  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Grant,  having  been  one  of  the  subscribers  of  $5,000  each  to  the 
$100,000  fund  presented  to  Grant  at  the  close  of  the  War.  Grant 
was  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  formation  of  his  first  Cabinet.  A. 
T.  Stewart  had  been  found  ineligible  and  his  nomination  was  with- 
drawn; Wilson,  as  we  have  seen,  declined  to  serve;  and  when  Fish 
followed  this  example  Grant  sent  Colonel  Babcock  to  New  York 
with  a  special  message,  and  laid  Fish's  nomination  before  the  Senate 
without  waiting  for  his  reply.  Fish,  however,  persisted  in  refusing 
the  proffered  honor,  and  then  Babcock  gave  him  the  confidential 
message  from  the  President.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Fish  consulted 
his  wife;  the  result  is  known  to  the  world.  He  accepted  the  place 
and  remained  for  eight  years  Secretary  of  State. 

Those  years  formed  the  culminating  period  in  his  career,  and  will 
insure  him  a  lasting  name  in  American  history.  Up  to  this  period, 
though  a  reputable  statesman,  he  had  accomplished  nothing  likely  to 
be  remembered.  Grant  often  told  me  that  he  did  not  at  all  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Fish's  powers  when  he  offered  him  the  appointment,  and 
the  country  certainly  did  not  give  him  credit  for  commanding  abil- 
ity. He  was  a  man  whom  his  State  was  proud  of  for  the  purity 
of  his  private  life,  his  decorous  behavior  under  all  circumstances, 
and  for  a  careful  and  discreet  conduct  in  public  affairs,  tempered  by 
a  certain  firmness  supposed  to  be  derived  from  his  Dutch  ancestry. 
But  as  Secretary  of  State  he  was  compelled  to  deal  with  the  most 
delicate  and  momentous  questions,  especially  those  affecting  our  rela- 
tions with  England  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  famous  and  then 
unsettled  "  Alabama  Claims. "  He  came  into  office  just  before  the 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  a  treaty  which  assumed  to  settle  those 
claims  in  a  manner  which  the  country  undoubtedly  disapproved,  and 
the  British  nation  was  sore  at  the  rejection.  Mr.  Sumner  had  made 
his  celebrated  speech  on  the  "  Indirect  Claims,"  greatly  complicating 
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the  situation,  while  Motley's  first  act  as  Minister  to  England  under 
Grant  transcended  his  instructions  and  still  further  embarrassed  the 
administration.  Sumner  was  not  only  immensely  and  deservedly  pop- 
ular with  the  party  that  had  ended  the  War,  but  was  the  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Fish,  though  still  more  intimate  with  Motley. 

Grant  and  Fish  determined  to  act  diplomatically  and  do  nothing 
at  first  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  England;  but  Sumner  and 
Motley  took  a  different  view.  Motley  had  been  sent  to  England  at 
Sumner's  request,  and  he  felt  that  his  first  gratitude  was  due  to  his 
friend ;  he  deliberately  presented  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  Sumner 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  and  not  those  of  his  government.  This 
made  it  still  more  difficult  for  the  administration  to  deal  with  Eng- 
land. I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know,  for  I  was  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  London  at  the  time.  I  was  Motley's  personal  friend  and  warned 
him  of  his  mistake,  assuring  him  that  Grant  would  be  indignant  at 
his  course.  He  admitted  his  blunder  and  promised  Mr.  Fish  and 
Grant  through  me  that  it  should  not  be  repeated.  But  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  the  negotiations  were  removed  from  his  hands  into 
those  of  Fish  himself. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  Secretary  of  State  assumed  the 
personal  control.  It  required  the  most  delicate  and  diplomatic  hand- 
ling, as  well  as  firmness,  caution  and  judgment  at  every  step.  The 
claims  of  the  United  States  for  reparation  were  to  be  maintained,  and 
a  proud  and  powerful  people  was  to  be  induced  to  offer  not  only 
reparation  but  apology,  before  the  world.  This,  too,  after  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  had  used  words  calculated  to  wound 
and  inflame  British  pride,  while  his  ally  in  the  United  States  Senate 
had  affronted  every  friend  that  America  had  retained  in  England 
during  the  Civil  War,  by  his  injudicious  accusations  and  rhetorical 
demands.  John  Bright,  the  Duke  of  Arg3dl,  W.  E.  Forster,  Viscount 
Halifax,  were  the  most  prominent  British  statesmen  who  stood  up  for 
the  North  during  our  struggle,  and  every  one  of  them  was  indignant 
at  the  denunciations  of  Sumner;  every  one  of  them  spoke  to  me 
personally  on  the  subject  and  was  hurt  and  almost  alienated. 

Nevertheless,  Fish  was  able  to  appease  the  British  susceptibilities, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  year  to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  propose 
a  Joint  International  Commission  for  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
Claims.  This  was  brought  about  at  first  through  the  intervention  of 
Sir  John  Eose,  an  eminent  Canadian  statesman,  who  travelled  to  and 
from  London   and  Washington  with  informal   communications  be- 
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tween  the  governments.  Verbal  and  written  messages  were  also  sent 
through  me  to  the  President  and  to  Fish  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
different  members  of  his  Cabinet.  General  Grant  had  authorized  me 
specially,  when  I  was  sent  to  England,  to  make  known  his  personal 
desire  for  an  amicable  settlement,  and  to  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  foster  a  feeling  which  should  make  this  possible.  I  told  this  to 
Motley,  but  he  instantly  desired  me  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  it 
would  interfere  with  his  arrangements.  But  he  was  soon  removed, 
and  for  a  while  we  had  no  accredited  Minister  in  London. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  English  Commissioners  reached 
Washington,  in  February,  1871.  They  numbered  several  eminent 
statesmen  of  both  political  parties,  and  our  own  representation  in- 
cluded General  Schenck,  the  new  Minister  to  England,  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney-General,  and  others  of  that  calibre; 
but  among  them  all  Fish  was  easily  first,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  State,  but  in  force  of  character,  broadness 
and  firmness  of  judgment,  in  knowledge  of  men  and,  as  events 
proved,  in  the  ability  to  handle  them.  Few  more  important  inter- 
national commissions  have  ever  been  convened,  and  its  members 
were  worthy  of  their  position  and  their  task.  But  Hamilton  Fish's 
was  the  controlling  mind ;  the  result  that  was  achieved  was  his  work 
and  his  aim.  The  submission  by  England  of  the  Alabama  Claims 
to  an  impartial  tribunal,  the  admission  of  wrong-doing  extorted  from 
an  imperious  state,  the  restoration  of  good  feeling  between  two  angry 
nations,  the  prevention  of  a  terrible  war,  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration  into  international  disputes  of  so  great  magni- 
tude— all  this  was  due  more  to  Fish  than  to  any  other  man,  and  it 
was  an  achievement  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  proudest  triumphs 
of  diplomacy  or  statesmanship. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  the  claims  were  submitted  to  a  Tribunal  at 
Geneva,  and  instantly  Great  Britain  declared  that  she  had  not  in- 
tended to  include  what  are  known  as  the  "  Indirect  Claims,"  that  is, 
the  claims  for  remote  or  consequential  damages,  while  the  American 
government  held  that  a  settlement  of  those  claims  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  treaty.  The  situation  was  more  threatening 
than  ever,  for  if  -Great  Britain  refused  to  submit  to  adjudication, 
America  would  maintain  that  she  violated  the  treaty,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  war  would  follow.  The  feeling  in  London  and  all 
over  England  was  intense,  and  again  I  am  able  to  testify  of  personal 
knowledge.      Americans  at  home,  outside  official  circles,   probably 
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never  knew  how  imminent  the  danger  was  of  hostile  results.  But  Fish, 
backed  by  Grant,  was  firm ;  they  never  dreamed  of  receding  from  the 
position  the  nation  had  assumed,  and  yet  were  willing  to  allow  Eng- 
land every  avenue  of  escape  from  her  dilemma.  The  British  Cabinet 
was  shaking  in  its  political  shoes.  Though  anxious  to  preserve  the 
treaty  and  to  keep  faith  with  America,  it  was  hard-pressed  by  its 
Parliamentary  enemies  and  was  accused  of  sacrificing  the  national 
honor.  Its  existence  as  a  government  was  at  stake.  Any  number 
of  expedients  were  suggested  and  some  were  tried ;  a  supplementary 
treaty  was  offered,  but  in  vain,  till  at  last,  when  the  whole  affair 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  explosion,  somebody  proposed  that  the  arbi- 
trators should  pronounce  on  the  claims  of  their  own  motion,  without 
waiting  for  their  submission  by  England.  The  suggestion  was  acted 
on,  and  the  arbitrators  announced  their  decision  that  the  Indirect 
Claims  did  not  constitute  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  an  inter- 
national Tribunal.  Thus  both  parties  were  appeased ;  England  did 
not  submit  the  claims,  as  she  had  declared  she  would  not,  and 
America  procured  a  decision  from  the  Tribunal  which  she  had  in- 
sisted was  her  right.  The  device  was  adroit  and  politic  in  the  last 
degree. 

After  this,  the  arbitration  went  on;  the  award  was  made  and 
paid,  and  to-day  the  English  are  more  glad  of  the  conclusion  than 
we.  Their  commerce  is  safe  from  such  attacks  as  destroyed  our  own 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  they  have  regained  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States.  When  General  Grant  visited  England  five  years  later 
he  was  everywhere  hailed  as  the  apostle  of  arbitration,  the  soldier 
who  had  preferred  peace  to  war,  and  the  Geneva  settlement  was 
declared  to  be  his  greatest  claim  upon  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
Englishmen.  And  this,  I  repeat,  was  the  work  of  Hamilton  Fish 
more  than  of  any  other.  Grant  sanctioned  and  advised  it,  the  able 
men  associated  with  Fish  were  indispensable  to  the  result,  but  he  was 
the  chief  director  and  actor,  and  to  him  belongs  the  chief  honor.  It 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  was  a 
service  to  his  country  and  to  civilization  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

His  other  exploits  in  the  State  Department  were  less  brilliant; 
he  put  aside  the  Cuban  question  until  the  British  trouble  was  set- 
tled, because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  deal  with  the  two  great  com- 
plications simultaneously ;  his  treatment  of  the  "  Yirginius"  affair 
was  hardly  so  successful  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  and  he 
possibly  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  purchase  Cuba,  or  delayed  until  it 
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» 
was  too  late ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  dally  with  Spain  while  he  had 

England  on  his  hands,  and  the  English  question  was  ten  times  more 

imminent.     It  was  good  statesmanship  to  handle  one  such  matter  at 

a  time,  and  to  take  up  the  most  ipiportant  first. 

The  Santo  Domingo  business,  too,  came  up  before  the  English 
dispute  was  terminated.  In  this,  Sumner  was  very  unwise  and  very 
bitter.  When  he  found  another  policy  than  his  own  had  been  adopted 
by  Grant  and  Fish  in  English  affairs,  he  revenged  himself  by  opposing 
the  acquisition  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  at  first  he  had  been  disposed 
to  favor.  He  prevented  the  result  which  the  administration  desired, 
and  quarrelled  personally  with  Grant  and  Fish,  and  in  the  melee 
Motley  got  hurt.  He  had,  we  have  seen,  followed  Sumner's  instruc- 
tions instead  of  those  of  his  superiors,  and  afterward  attempted  to 
undo  his  fault;  but  Grant  and  Fish  were  both  unforgiving  by  nature, 
and  when  Sumner  exasperated  Grant,  Motley  fell.  Grant  indeed  had 
desired  to  remove  him  instantly  when  he  disobeyed  his  instructions, 
but  Fish  was  more  politic  and  thought  it  unwise  to  take  such  a  step 
in  the  first  months  of  a  new  administration.  So  the  blow  was  de- 
layed. It  was  finally  dealt  by  Grant's  orders,  and  severed  the  inti- 
macy of  many  years  between  Fish  and  Sumner. 

Fish  and  Grant  were  thereafter  warm  personal  as  well  as  political 
friends.  Indeed,  I  think  that  of  all  Grant's  political  associates  he 
had  a  warmer  feeling  for  Fish  than  for  any  other.  They  were  so 
long  allied,  they  fought  so  many  j)olitical  battles  together,  that  the 
feeling  of  camaraderie  between  them  was  very  decided.  Fish,  too, 
was  always  loyal  to  his  chief,  although  there  were  some  strong  points 
of  contrast  between  them.  Grant  was  the  son  of  the  people,  and  had 
by  nature  few  aristocratic  tastes  or  sympathies;  he  disliked  forms, 
and  though  he  complied  with  them  when  his  position  demanded,  he 
was  always  glad  to  escape  from  their  trammels.  Fish  was  born 
among  them,  and  ceremony  came  so  naturally  and  easily  to  him  that 
even  when  he  conformed  to  elaborate  rules  he  seemed  to  be  acting 
without  regard  to  them.  His  courtesy,  however,  concealed  great  de- 
termination, and  he  could  be  as  grim  as  Grant  himself  when  it  was 
necessary.  He  was  masterful,  forceful,  though  until  occasion  arose 
there  was  no  indication  of  this. 

In  affairs,  he  was  imperious,  if  not  rugged,  and  insisted  on  his 
own  way,  unless  with  admitted  superiors,  and  of  these  he  had  none 
in  America  but  Grant.  He  quarrelled  with  many  of  his  subordinates 
who  held  high  foreign  appointments;  with  Motley,  though  I  do  not 
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see  how  he  could  have  avoided  this  and  carried  out  his  own  policy ; 
with  Jay  at  Vienna  and  Webb  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  he  differed  with 
Sickles  at  Madrid  and  with  Van  Buren  in  Japan.  All  of  these  ex- 
cept Motley  resigned  because  of  their  relations  with  Fish,  and  Motley 
was  removed.  He  had  difficulties  with  several  of  the  ministers  ac- 
credited to  the  administration  of  which  he  was  a  member;  with 
Magalhaens,  from  Brazil,  with  Freire,  from  Peru,  and  Catacazy,  from 
Russia.  This  last  dispute  almost  provoked  a  rupture  with  Russia, 
for  the  Emperor's  son  declined  to  dine  with  the  President  unless 
Catacazy  could  accompany  him,  and  when  this  was  refused,  the  Czar 
resented  the  decision.  In  all  such  matters  Grant  deferred  to  the 
opinion  of  Fish,  and  even  refused  to  return  the  visit  of  the  son  of  the 
Queen  of  England  because  Fish  so  advised. 

Fish  indeed  was  pugnacious  though  polite ;  irascible,  unrelenting, 
obstinate,  all  under  his  courtly  manner.  His  politeness  always  im- 
pressed me  as  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself 
and  his  own  position,  quite  as  much  as  from  amiability  or  even 
affability  to  others.  Yet  he  could  be  very  genial  when  he  chose. 
He  was  a  delightful  dinner-companion,  especially  in  small  and  inti- 
mate parties  at  his  own  table.  There  was  a  time  in  the  first  year  of 
Grant's  Presidency  when  I  used  to  see  him  often  in  this  way:  he 
wanted  to  know  much  about  England,  where  I  had  just  passed  a  few 
months  officially,  and  he  wanted  to  impress  certain  views  on  Grant 
and  thought  I  could  aid  him,  so  he  invited  me  very  often,  and  talked 
on  certain  subjects  very  intimately;  and  I  never  enjoyed  a  dinner 
more  in  my  life  than  thosfe  at  this  period  with  him ;  most  of  all  when 
I  met  no  one  but  himself,  and  possibly  Mrs.  Fish.  He  was  a  perfect 
raconteur  as  well  as  a  hon  vivant,  and  when  the  old  Madeira  came  on 
he  was  full  of  recollections  of  important  people  and  events ;  remem- 
bered details  of  character  and  conversation,  judged  men  keenly  and 
sometimes  sharply,  and  was  not  without  a  certain  wit  or  more  often 
humor  of  his  own.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  Mrs.  Fish  always 
bore  more  than  an  appreciative  part  on  these  occasions. 

They  were  a  stately  pair;  at  the  head  then  of  Washington  society, 
entertaining  constantly  and  liberally,  and  Mrs.  Fish,  as  of  old,  at- 
tending scrupulously  to  every  social  task — never  allowing  a  visit 
to  go  unreturned,  although  she  received  thousands,  and  once  got 
out  of  her  carriage  to  find  her  democratic  caller  at  the  wash-tub, 
for  everybody  in  Washington  can  call  on  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 
Mrs.  Fish  was  very  diplomatic  in  political  society.     She  advised  Mrs. 
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Grant  to  receive  the  wife  of  a  foreign  minister  who  had  lived  with 
her  husband  before  marriage,  holding  that  international  complications 
should  not  be  allowed  to  arise  from  social  causes;  she  returned  the 
visits  of  the  colored  wife  of  the  Haytian  envoy ;  and  men  and  women 
of  every  shade  of  politics  or  degree  of  importance  were  made  to  feel 
in  her  drawing-room  that  they  were  visiting  the  wife  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  under  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

If  pride  of  birth  and  station  existed,  it  never  interfered  with 
Fish's  loyalty  to  American  sentiment  or  his  acceptance  of  American 
doctrine.  His  aristocratic  feeling  was  personal,  not  political.  The 
Governor,  as  New  Yorkers  always  liked  to  call  him,  never  uttered  a 
word  unfavorable  to  democracy  in  his  life;  he  loved  and  defended 
the  institutions  of  his  country  and  neither  criticised  their  legitimate 
results  nor  attempted  to  evade  them.  He  served  under  Grant  as 
loyally  as  if  both  had  been  born  to  their  relative  stations,  and  Mrs. 
Fish  appeared  second  at  Mrs.  Grant's  receptions,  when  everywhere 
else  she  would  have  been  first;  accepting  the  position  with  that  high- 
bred humility  with  which  a  duchess  defers  to  a  queen.  When  Grant 
left  the  White  House,  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  the  guests  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  for  a  fortnight;  when  Grant  was  dying,  he 
asked  that  his  Memoirs  should  be  submitted  to  Hamilton  Fish  before 
publication,  and  after  the  General's  death  the  venerable  statesman  lost 
no  opportunity  to  manifest  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  chief 
and  friend. 

There  is  no  one  left  of  exactly  the  same  calibre  and  stamp ;  there 
are  of  course  others  as  capable  in  affairs  or  as  distinguished  in  be- 
havior, and  one  or  two  Americans  as  long  descended;  but  no  one 
remains  who  combines  in  an  equal  degree  unsullied  character  and  the 
record  of  great  services  with  courtly  manner  and  distinguished  family, 
and  yet  completely  accepts  the  idea  of  democracy  and  conforms  to  the 
requirements  of  a  republican  society.  If  he  was  like  one  transplanted 
from  a  different  soil,  and  bore  traces  of  a  stock  unlike  the  race  among 
which  he  lived,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  thrived  in  the  exotic 
atmosphere,  and  threw  a  grace  and  a  dignity  about  democracy  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  perceive  that  democracy  does  not  necessarily  destroy. 
Indeed,  if  he  left  no  other  legacy  to  the  country,  this  alone  would 
make  it  worth  while  for  him  to  have  lived.  I  remember  hearing  one 
of  his  family  say  that  Mr.  'Fish  considered  it  his  duty  to  live  in 
America.-  He  might  have  found  in  some  respects  more  congenial 
associations  abroad,  and  have  adopted  the  fashion  of  those  wealthy 
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compatriots  who  desert  the  land  from  which  their  fortune  and  their 
consequence  are  alike  derived,  for  the  sake  of  access  to  societies  of 
longer  established  elegance  and  possibly  of  greater  general  refinement. 
But  Mr.  Fish  thought  that  the  advantages  his  birth  and  station  gave 
him  and  which  the  institutions  of  his  country  preserved  to  him  im- 
posed a  corresponding  obligation. 

His  example  and  his  life  were  a  positive  benefit  to  the  important 
circles  in  which  he  lived ;  for  they  showed  that  high  character  is  not 
inconsistent  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  republican  politics, 
that  a  man  may  go  through  almost  the  entire  range  of  state  and 
national  office,  be  Congressman,  Governor,  Senator  and  Secretary  of 
State,  and  never  once  be  accused  of  personal  dishonor  or  political 
corruption.  In  social  matters — perhaps  not  less  important,  because  in 
America  everyone  holds  himself  eligible  to  the  highest  social  distinc- 
tion, and  not  everyone  cares  for  political  consequence — he  proved 
that  the  finest  manner  and  the  best  breeding,  even  the  distinctions 
of  birth  and  fortune,  are  compatible  with  a  preference  for  democratic 
forms  of  government,  and  a  sincere  belief  in  the  superior  advantages 
of  republicanism.  This  belief  was  heightened  in  his  case,  I  verily 
believe,  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Grant,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion not  only  of  the  ability  of  his  chief  but  of  the  genuine  simplicity 
and  natural  refinement  of  that  blossom  of  democracy.  The  descend- 
ant of  colonial  aristocrats  and  the  representative  man  of  the  modern 
people  had  much  in  common  between  them. 

Adam  Badeau. 


NEGEO  OUTRAGE  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LYNCHING. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  the  Editor  of  The  Forum  to  prepare 
a  plain  and  candid  paper,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Southern 
thinker  and  observer,  touching  the  lynching  of  negroes  and  the  out- 
rages which  have  occasioned  it. 

A  fundamental  truth  which  certainly  exists,  and  which  ought  to 
be  recognized  by  all  men  everywhere,  is  that,  according  to  right 
reason  and  just  views  of  civilization,  government  and  morals,  provo- 
cation has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  right  or  wrong  of  lynching 
negroes.  No  kind  or  degree  of  provocation  will  justify  or  even  miti- 
gate it.  Lynching  is  barbaric,  anarchic  and  wrong  -per  se.  It  belongs 
to  the  darker  and  deeper  of  the  two  classes  of  criminal  conduct  into 
which  human  wickedness  has  been  divided ;  it  is  not  merely  malum 
prohibitum,,  it  is  m,alum,  in  se.  In  this  respect  it  is  precisely  on  a 
level  with  rape  and  murder,  the  two  crimes  which  have  been  and  still 
are  the  most  apt  to  provoke  it. 

The  brief  and  bloody  code  of  lynch -law,  translated  into  plain 
language,  reads  thus:  "  Let  past  crime  be  met  with  present  crime  in 
order  that  future  crime  may  be  prevented. "  Its  principle  is  to  check 
crime  by  the  commission  of  crime.  Can  any  civilization  stand  this? 
Can  any  organized  society  tolerate  it  and  live?  Can  any  enlightened 
moralist  approve  it?  The  true  cause  of  lynching  is  not  the  provo- 
cation itself,  but  the  failure  to  discern  clearly  and  realize  vividly  the 
fundamental  truth  which  I  am  now  urging,  namely,  that  provocation 
is  utterly  irrelevant,  either  as  justification  or  as  mitigation.  Were 
this  great  truth  generally  accepted,  there  would  be  no  public  opinion 
behind  the  lynchers  to  afford  them  moral  support  or  encourage  them 
with  the  hope  of  impunity.  Indeed,  there  would  be  no  lynchers, 
for  bad  men  do  not  lynch  others  on  account  of  their  crimes,  and  good 
men  will  not  knowingly  render  themselves  morally  criminal  as  a 
means  of  putting  down  or  keeping  down  other  criminals.  When  a 
thing  is  gravely  wrong  in  itself,  good  men  will  not  engage  in  it  if 
they  see  it  in  its  true  light.  They  will  shun  and  avoid  it,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  would  prove  effectual  or  not.     Were  it  abso- 
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lutely  certain  that  rape  might  be  stopped  by  a  system  of  retaliation 
between  the  races,  retorting  rape  for  rape,  the  use  of  such  means 
would  be  abhorrent.  Why  is  it  not  also  abhorrent  to  retaliate  with 
murder?  Chiefly  for  the  reason  that  by  a  misconception  of  the  part 
played  by  provocation,  the  killing  of  the  ravisher  is  regarded  by 
many  as  only  a  technical  legal  murder,  and  not  as  a  moral  murder  at 
all.  There  is  a  widespread  opinion  among  good  and  fairly  sensible 
people  that  no  guilt  whatever  is  involved  in  such  a  killing,  except 
an  artificial  guilt  manufactured  by  the  law.  In  some  communities 
a  popular  vote  would  doubtless  determine  the  law  to  be  wrong  and 
the  lynching  conscientiously  right.  The  prevalence  of  this  opinion 
is  the  mainstay  and  support  of  mob  massacre.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  mobs  are  generally  actuated  by  a  most  intense  feeling 
of  right  and  justice,  and  it  is  sympathy  with  and  participation  in  this 
feeling  by  the  neighboring  population  which  screens  the  lynchers  not 
only  from  punishment  but  in  most  cases  from  accusation  and  trial. 

If  we  are  to  have  law  at  all  and  maintain  it,  we  must  recognize 
the  ethical  as  well  as  the  legal  duty  of  keeping  on  the  inside  of  it  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  absolutely  and  without  excep- 
tion. Those  who  commit  rape  or  murder  put  themselves  outside  of 
law,  and  follow  their  own  will  instead  of  abiding  by  the  will  of 
society  as  expressed  in  the  ordinances  of  government.  Those  who 
lynch  these  criminals  do  precisely  the  same  thing;  they  put  them- 
selves outside  of  law,  and  follow  their  own  will  instead  of  abiding  by 
the  will  of  society  as  expressed  in  the  ordinances  of  government. 
Breaches  of  law  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  inside  of  law  and  not  on 
the  outside.  To  punish  anyone  wrongfully  for  acting  wrong  is  con- 
tradictory and  absurd.  No  human  being  who  is  under  organized 
government  has  any  right,  nor  can  he  have  any,  to  overstep  the  law  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever.  He  cannot  do  it  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
life  or  honor,  or  for  the  defence  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  sex  or  condition.  That  which 
the  law  permits  to  be  done  in  self-defence  or  in  defence  of  others, 
may  be  done,  and  that  only.  What  the  law  forbids  to  be  done  for 
defensive  objects  can  no  more  be  done  for  those  objects  than  for  any 
other.  As  justification  of  unlawful  actions,  an  aggressive  object 
counts  for  as  much  as  a  defensive  one.  For  members  of  society  to 
set  up  and  act  upon  rules  of  so-called  right  in  opposition  to  the  bind- 
ing laws  of  society,  is  wrong,  always  has  been  wrong,  and  always 
will  be.     This  is  the  true  and  only  sound  doctrine  concerning  lynch- 
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ing  or  anything  else.     He  who  fails  to  discern  this  with  a   clear 
vision,  does  not  behold  the  majesty  and  the  divinity  of  law. 

Lynching  and  provocation  stand  each  upon  its  own  footing.  The 
second  is  no  excuse  for  the  first,  and  the  first  is  no  allowable  remedy 
for  the  second.  Provocation  otight  to  cease  whether  lynching  ceases 
or  not;  and  lynching  ought  to  cease  whether  provocation  ceases  or 
not.  Both  races  should  understand  this,  see  it,  feel  it,  teach  it  and 
practise  it.  For  the  races  to  criminate  and  recriminate,  in  the  spirit 
of  childish  wrangle  and  controversy,  the  one  recouping  with  the 
grievance  of  provocation  when  the  other  complains  of  lynching,  and 
the  latter  recouping  with  the  grievance  of  lynching  when  the  former 
complains  of  provocation,  is  not  only  unprofitable  but  gravely  per- 
nicious. It  confuses  thought,  withdraws  attention  from  relevant 
matter  and  wastes  it  on  the  irrelevant,  inflames  passion  and  augments 
race  antagonism  and  aversion.  To  be  wise,  politic  and  .  patriotic, 
both  races  should,  on  this  momentous  subject,  think,  feel  and  co- 
operate from  the  standpoint  of  one  and  the  same  indivisible  political 
society,  responsible  as  such  to  God  and  to  the  civilized  world  for  an 
abnormal  prevalence  of  both  evils,  and  charged  with  the  absolute  and 
unshunnable  duty  of  uprooting  each  of  them  as  far  as  possible  and  as 
soon  as  possible. 

L.  E.  Bleckley. 


THE  LAST  HOLD  OF  THE  SOUTHEBN  BULLY. 

I. 

CoifPETEXT  observers  in  almost  every  part  of  the  South  agree 
that  crimes  against  white  women  by  Negroes  are  becoming  yerj  mnch 
more  frequent,  that  more  frequent  becomes  the  lynching  of  Negroes, 
and  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  crime  is  tolerated  and  hence 
approved  in  an  increasing  number  of  ccNoununities.  The  Taoe-<dash, 
therefore,  takes  a  s(Mnewhat  new  turn,  and  in  this  succession  of  crimes 
there  is  a  singular  conjunction  of  dangerous  forces. 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  masters  and  most  who  were  slaves  are 
dead.  The  men  of  each  race  that  are  now  in  active  life  have  not  the 
attitude  to  each  other  that  their  fathers  had.  There  could  be  no 
more  conclusive  or  startling  evidence  of  such  a  change  than  the  fre- 
quency of  a  social  crime  that  was  unknown  and  impossible  in  slav- 
ery, and  that  was  very  infrequent  as  long  as  the  manners  and  tradi- 
tions of  slavery  survived.  This  somewhat  new  race-dash  which  is 
different  from  the  old  political  race-clash,  brings  tot  the  first  time  a 
grave  social  danger.  Whatever  race-conflicts  might  come,  it  had 
generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  we  should  be  spared  this  one. 
For  this  kind  of  a  crime  may  light  all  the  inflammable  material 
in  the  race-relation.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  social  crime ;  and,  if  so 
ludicrously  slight  a  social  jar  as  whites  and  blacks  riding  in  the  same 
railway  coach  has  in  the  past  stirred  ango-,  what  shall  be  expected 
of  this?  Nothing  else  could  so  arouse  all  the  white  man's  race- 
feeling,  no  other  crime  or  ccHnbination  of  other  crimes — ^not  even 
murder  and  arson  and  massacre  all  together. 

Moreover  all  round  about  such  a  point  of  race-contact,  the  social 
stracture  is  exceedingly  sensitive.  In  addition  to  the  defensive  atti- 
tude that  any  other  civilized  sode^  has  toward  its  women  thoe  is  in 
the  South  the  tradition  of  a  "  knightly"  attitude  toward  them.  What- 
ever part  this  old-fashioned  gsdlantry  may  jJay  or  may  ever  have 
played  between  individual  men  and  women,  the  traditicm  of  it  is 
indomitable.  The  veriest  bully  feels  a  sort  of  sanctity  gath^  about 
him  when  he  goes  forth  to  defend  or  to  avenge  a  w<xnan :  tiie  race 
tiger  and  the  romantic  tiger  both  leap  to  life. 
2U 
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II. 

Now  as  to  the  other  crime  thus  provoked — the  crime  of  lynching: 
since  this  in  turn  must  be  withstood  and  dealt  with  by  local  public 
sentiment  and  since  it  will  thrive  directly  in  proportion  to  the  weak- 
ness of  public  sentiment  in  upholding  law,  let  us  see  in  what  condi- 
tion Southern  public  sentiment  finds  itself  to  deal  with  an  outbreak 
of  lawlessness.  Here,  too,  the  presence  of  both  races  must  be  re- 
membered. 

The  wholesale  bestowal  of  the  ballot  on  the  freedman  while  in  all 
essential  respects  but  one  he  was  yet  a  slave,  prevented  the  rise  of  a 
balanced  public  sentiment.  What  was  by  law  a  crime  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  political  duty — the  duty  of  self-defence.  Public  senti- 
ment in  the  South  was  thrown  still  more  out  of  plumb.  There  is 
proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  old  instinct  of  political  leadership 
spent  itself  in  the  task  of  preventing  Negro  electoral  equality,  and 
it  had  little  energy  left  for  other  tasks.  Commonplace  men  whose 
equipment  was  an  equipment  of  traditions  became  the  natural  public 
leaders,  when  no  new  life  and  no  new  thought  had  play,  and  rural 
Southern  communities,  even  just  now,  have  shown  that  they  are  the 
easy  victims  of  such  forces  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  "  Gideon's 
Band."  It  is  sad  to  say  that  of  the  many  honorable  and  useful 
Southern  public  men,  there  is  not  a  single  one  who  stands  out  to-day 
as  a  great  leader  of  opinion  or  as  a  strong  force  in  our  national 
life.  This  could  never  have  been  said  till  now  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government.  Thus  ill  prepared,  this  public  sentiment  must 
now  in  the  first  place  face  this  new  social  danger,  and  doubly  ill- 
prepared  it  is  called  on  to  deal  calmly  and  firmly  with  the  spirit  of 
revenge  that  this  era  of  a  new  crime  arouses.  And  during  this 
generation  of  political  race-conflict,  as  the  qM  type  of  gentleman  of 
the  former  time  has  receded  into  tradition,  the  qualities  that  were 
characteristic  of  him,  growing  rank  on  the  lower  slopes  of  life,  have 
produced  the  bully,  the  race-bully,  the  romantic  bully ;  and  it  is  the 
brute  of  one  race  and  the  bully  of  the  other  that  unite  their  forces 
against  civilization,  just  where  public  sentiment  is  weakest. 

On  the  side  of  the  lower  race,  too,  slavery,  to  speak  mildly,  did 
not  promote  good  morals ;  and  it  was  inevitable,  that  chastity  should 
at  the  time  of  freedom  be  an  almost  unknown  virtue  among  the 
Negroes.  Since  then,  especially  in  recent  years,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  race,  there  has  been  as  rapid  an  im- 
provement as  any  wise  moralist  could  expect — for  he  was  not  wise 
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wlio  expected  a  sudden  change  in  morals,  since  morals  are  habits ; 
and  the  lifting  up  of  the  women  has  gone  on,  to  their  infinite  credit, 
against  the  double  disadvantage  of  having  the  dissolute  of  both  races 
of  men  to  withstand.  Now  in  proportion  as  chastity  has  become 
esteemed  among  Negroes,  they  feel  the  more  keenly  their  former 
humiliation  in  morals,  and  this  is  a  keener  feeling,  I  imagine,  than 
the  humiliation  of  mere  servitude.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  the  Negro, 
sensitive  to  this  inherited  degradation,  to  ask.  Why  deal  with  the 
Negro  so  severely  for  a  social  crime  against  a  white  woman  when 
similar  if  by  law  lesser  crimes  were,  and  perhaps  are  to  a  degree  still, 
regarded  as  venial  offences  when  committed  by  white  men  against 
Negro  women?  But  I  have  said  enough  to  hint  at  the  many-sided 
dangers  in  the  social  relation  of  the  races  in  the  future,  now  that  a 
new  generation  has  come  into  activity — a  generation  one  remove 
from  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  race -relation.  Such  is  the  social 
background  of  the  crime  itself  that  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the 
lawless  dealing  with  crime. 

III. 

How  the  brute  and  the  bully  unite  against  civilization  may  be 
made  clearer  by  a  description  of  a  particular  town  where  a  Negro 
was  lynched.  It  is  a  pleasant  county -town  of  comfortable  homes 
and  intelligent  and  kindly  people,  and  the  moral  tone  of  individual 
conduct — the  moral  tone  of  the  individuals  as  distinguished  from  the 
moral  tone  of  public  sentiment — is  exceptionally  firm.  A  school 
of  more  than  local  fame  has  so  long  been  established  that  a  stock 
remark  to  strangers  is,  "  Our  town,  you  know,  is  quite  an  edu- 
cational centre."  The  older  generation  in  particular  have  a  social 
grace  about  them  that  you  recall  long  afterwards  with  pleasure,  and 
the  people  practise  their  old  habit  of  hospitality.  They  go  about 
their  business,  clothed  with  leisure  as  with  a  garment,  like  men  on 
a  perpetual  holiday;  but  life  is  as  easy  as  it  is  simple  and  cheerful, 
and  there  are  neither  very  poor  people  nor  very  rich  people  there. 
They  all  belong  to  the  churches,  with  hardly  an  exception  but  the 
keepers  of  the  groggeries,  and  the  most  frequent  little  jars  in  the 
social  life  of  the  town  are  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  church -cliques 
or  an  argument  about  theology.  Nearly  half  the  population  is  of 
blacks,  who  live  chiefly  at  one  end  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  younger 
Negroes  are  educated  in  a  rudimentary  way,  many  of  them  are 
prosperous,   many  more   measured  by  their  standard  are  fairly  well- 
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to-do,  and  the  rest,  half  perhaps,  lead  the  more  or  less  wandering 
and  irresponsible  life  of  day-laborers.  But  they,  too,  are  good- 
natured  and  generally  law-abiding,  in  no  way  different  from  the  usual 
black  population  of  any  Southern  town  where  the  whites  predominate ; 
and  there  has  never  been  any  serious  race-friction.  Cases  of  theft 
chiefly  engage  the  court,  now  and  then  an  assault,  very  rarely  a 
murder. 

But  one  day  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town  a  young  Negro  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  a  white  woman.  The  news  quickly  spread. 
Parties  of  men  went  forth  and  caught  the  criminal,  for  there  is  hardly 
a  doubt  but  the  captive  was  the  criminal  although  there  was  no  formal 
proof  of  it.  In  spite  of  a  threat  to  lynch  him,  he  was  brought  to 
the  jail  by  a  circuitous  route  and  locked  up,  and  a  double  guard  was 
placed  there.  But  just  before  midnight  a  group  of  perhaps  fifty 
men,  at  least  the  leaders  of  whom  were  armed,  came  to  the  jail  and 
demanded  the  prisoner.  The  guards,  willing  to  do  their  duty  but 
weak,  did  not  long  withstand  the  determined  threats  of  the  mob. 
The  negro  was  taken  out  and  hanged  and  shot. 

The  next  morning  the  people  went  about  their  business  as  usual. 
But  a  sort  of  terror  spread  among  the  Negroes,  and  a  desperate  sug- 
gestion was  of  course  made  to  the  criminally  inclined.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  a  white  man  would  have  had  a  trial,  and  that  the  crim- 
inal was  lynched  not  only  because  of  the  crime  but  because  he  was 
a  Negro.  The  whites  said  little  about  the  lynching.  There  was 
an  evident  desire  not  to  discuss  it.  Some  said,  "  No  more  than  he 
deserved,"  but  more  wished  that  the  law  had  been  allowed  to  take 
its  course.  They  talked  much,  however,  about  the  crime,  and  with  a 
sort  of  dazed  indignation.  It  stirred  the  whole  community  to  its 
depths.  The  report  that  was  published  in  the  papers  was  chiefly  an 
expression  of  this  indignation  at  the  Negro,  but  it  was  an  odd  mixture 
of  sensationalism  and  moral  reflections  on  chastity.  In  a  little  while 
the  whole  matter  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  public  sentiment  in  the  town  passively 
approved  the  lynching.  No  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  lynchers. 
Overcome  by  indignation,  public  sentiment  was  subdued.  The  mob 
that  killed  the  criminal  killed  civic  spirit  as  well.  Yet  if  a  week 
before  the  lynching  or  a  week  afterward,  every  man  there  had  been 
asked  his  opinion  singly,  nine-tenths  of  them  would  have  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  lynching.  But  it  is  certain  that  another  crime  of 
the  same  kind  would  be  avenged  in  the  same  way.     As  regards  this 
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crime,  therefore,  the  law  there  has  been  permanently  suspended. 
The  strongest  proof  of  the  demoralization  is  that  the  public  is  un- 
mindful of  the  consequences  to  itself  of  accepting  lynching  as  a 
pardonable  if  not  a  proper  substitute  for  law.  It  has  not  occurred  to 
the  community  that  though  the  rape  was  the  beginning,  the  lynching 
was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  has  yielded  to  the  insidi- 
ous mastery  of  the  bully,  who  seemed  to  the  weak  pifblic  spirit  of 
the  place,  to  have  its  own  righteous  indignation  as  his  ally.  Of  course 
a  similar  crime  may  be  committed  in  any  community.  In  other 
communities,  too,  a  lynching  has  at  some  time  occurred.  But  the 
ominous  fact  about  this  crime  and  this  lynching  (and  about  all  like 
it)  is  the  acquiescence  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  town  in  lynching  as 
a  method  of  dealing  with  the  crime.  It  was  by  this  acquiescence 
that  the  community  let  its  civic  sentiment  die. 

IV. 

To  any  man  who  has  ever  considered  the  tedious  development 
of  civil  society — and  to  these  men  of  this  town  when  any  other  crime 
than  this  crime  or  murder  committed  by  a  Negro  is  considered — it  is 
plain  that  mob-law  denies  its  first  principle,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
this:  that  men  instead  of  avenging  their  own  wrongs  consent  to  have 
justice  dealt  out  by  law.  Thus  only  is  it  that  justice  has  come  to 
take  in  civilized  life  the  place  that  revenge  held  in  savage  life.  The 
fundamental  mistake  they  make  is  in  supposing  that  lynching  for  a 
particular  crime  will  deter  from  that  crime.  This  belies  all  history, 
for  all  revengeful  dealing  with  crime  has  increased  crime.  Every 
lynching  adds  a  desperate  dash  to  the  temper  of  the  whole  community, 
especially  to  the  criminal  temper.  The  preventive  of  crime — the 
only  preventive  that  men  have  found — is  the  undelayed  and  certain 
and  solemn  punishment  by  law,  sustained  by  a  confident  and  un- 
yielding body  of  public  opinion. 

The  breaking-down  place  in  their  public  sentiment  is  the  place  so 
accurately  pointed  out  by  Judge  Bleckley — that  acquiescence  in  mob- 
rule  brings  its  terrible  demoralization  without  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  crime  that  provoked  it.  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion.  The  building-up  of  institutions  that  fortify  us  against 
the  vengeance -taking  temper  of  the  savage,  which  is  yet  in  us  at 
no  great  depth  below  civilization,  is  the  summum  homim  of  human 
achievement;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions  is  our 
only  safeguard  against  a  return  to  vengeance  is  perhaps  the  single 
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great  human  judgment  that  no  conceivable  experience  of  our  race  can 
ever  make  subject  to  revision. 

The  gravest  significance  of  this  whole  matter,  therefore,  lies  not 
in  the  first  violation  of  law,  nor  in  the  crime  of  lynching,  but  in  the 
danger  that  Southern  public  sentiment  itself  under  the  stress  of  this 
new  and  horrible  phase  of  the  race-problem  will  lose  the  true  per- 
spective of  civilization.  If  this  happen,  the  white  will  not  lift  the 
Negro:  both  will  go  down  to  the  vengeance-taking  level.  This  raises 
the  old  question  whether  after  all  if  a  social  clash  come.  Southern  insti- 
tutions will  prove  equal  in  the  black  districts  to  the  task  of  main- 
taining themselves.  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  Autobiography :  "Noth- 
ing is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people 
[the  Negro  slaves]  are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government. "  Then  after 
pleading  for  emancipation  and  deportation  he  declared  that  if  the 
evil  of  slavery  or  of  the  Negroes'  presence  "  is  left  to  force  itself  on, 
human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up."  In  fact  civi- 
lization has  already  nearly  gone  out  in  certain  low-lands  where  the 
Negro  is  dominant  in  morals  and  in  numbers,  and  in  every  way 
except  in  politics.  Of  these  regions  we  hear  little ;  but  whenever 
for  any  reason  we  decide  to  reclaim  them  we  shall  have  a  task  of  a 
new  kind.  Fortunately  these  places  where  the  Negro  lives  almost 
apart  from  white  civilization  and  almost  beyond  its  influence  are  not 
yet  extensive.  But  the  fate  that  has  befallen  them  must  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  two  cardinal  principles  that  the  experience  of  the  two 
races  in  their  unnatural  living  together  has  established ;  for  these  two 
principles  have  been  established  if  no  more :  First,  that  the  white  man's 
surrounding  and  educating  civilization  is  necessary  to  the  elevation  of 
the  blacks  or  even  to  the  maintenance  of  the  level  they  have  reached : 
the  white  man  must  save  himself  from  Negro  dominance,  or  both  will 
sink.  The  next  principle  is  that  the  yielding  of  public  sentiment  to 
the  white  bully  will  so  dwarf  and  misdirect  public  sentiment  that 
civilization  itself  will  suffer  an  eclipse.  Then  the  long  shadow  which 
has  before  given  so  many  hints  of  it  may  at  last  unroll  from  its  folds 
— barbarism.  Consider  the  present  condition  of  South  Carolina  where 
the  bully  has  distorted  and  weakened  public  sentiment  till  it  has 
fallen  so  low  as  to  rejoice  in  its  subjection.  It  has  lost  the  true 
perspective  of  civilization  and  is  of  no  help  whatever  to  the  moral 
force  of  the  nation.  It  has,  indeed,  reached  that  grotesque  level  where 
the  bully  plays  the  part  of  a  moral  reformer. 
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Indeed  it  is  as  a  sort  of  moral  reformer,  a  dispenser  of  justice,  that 
the  bully  begins  his  career.  To  go  back  to  the  main  matter  in  hand, 
let  us  see  how  insidiously  under  his  influence  vengeance  comes  to 
take  the  guise  of  justice  and  to  break  down  the  saner  convictions 
even  of  strong  and  good  men.  The  tone  of  some  Southern  news- 
papers bears  witness  to  this  in  the  comment  that  a  lynching  is  a  grave 
offence  but  that  certain  crimes  require  it.  This  gives  up  the  case 
of  civilization  against  the  bully,  for  it  throws  away  the  only  defence 
that  civilization  has  against  him — a  confident  and  unconquerable 
reliance  on  law.  It  is  only  the  worse  that  the  men  who  make  such 
comment  are  good  men,  mean  to  be  good  men ;  for  it  is  only  when 
good  men  yield  that  public  sentiment  decays. 

Even  a  man  of  as  great  good  sense  as  Major  Charles  H.  Smith, 
of  Georgia,  a  man  of  the  most  sterling  personal  qualities,  sees  in  a 
lynching  chiefly  the  deserved  punishment  of  a  brute.  Deserved? 
Yes.  But  this  does  not  touch  the  fringes  of  the  question.  Are 
men's  deserts  to  be  dealt  out  to  them  by  mobs?  Then  the  more 
righteous  the  mob,  the  fewer  will  be  spared ;  and  a  really  righteous 
mob,  if  it  were  not  to  encounter  a  stronger  mob  of  a  different  mind, 
might  go  forth  and  clear  the  earth  for  the  coming  of  the  just.  But 
it  would  meet  another  mob,  and  there  would  be  as  many  mobs  as 
men  had  impulses.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this:  our  ancestors 
spent  many  centuries  thus ;  and  thus  to-day  some  of  the  African  kins- 
men of  our  colored  people  are  engaged.  History  has  usually  called 
this  barbarism. 

Bishop  Haygood,  too,  whose  untiring  labor  to  solve  this  same 
dark  problem  entitles  him  to  the  sincerest  admiration,  and  I  can 
speak  of  him  only  with  the  greatest  respect — Bishop  Haygood,  who 
declares  over  and  over  again  that  mob -rule  is  anarchy,  and  does  not 
mean  to  apologize  for  it,  explains  the  burning  of  a  brute  who  violated 
and  murdered  a  child  by  saying  that  the  mob  suffered  from  "  emo- 
tional insanity."  Pray,  what  ails  any  mob?  The  question  lies  far 
back  of  this:  for  the  community  accepted  and  acquiesced  in  the 
mob's  work.  This  the  Bishop  does  not  point  out.  He  does  not  seem 
to  see  that  herein  lies  the  greatest  danger  of  all — which  is.  not  the 
"  emotional  insanity"  of  the  mob  but  the  permanence  of  the  insanity 
and  imbecility  of  the  public  sentiment  that  accepts  the  mob  instead 
of  law. 
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And  the  bully  distorts  the  incipient  public  sentiment  even  of  the 
Negro  himself.  A  correspondent,  a  Negro  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  teaching  his  race  and  is  a  man  held  in  esteem  where  he 
lives,  puts  this  question :  "  Why  is  it  that  a  white  man  never  was 
and  never  will  be  lynched  for  a  similar  crime  against  a  Negro 
woman?"  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  lurking  danger  that  lies  in 
any  race-conflict  involving  a  social  question.  It  may  be  meant  as  a 
cry  for  justice,  but  it  will  be  heard  as  a  cry  for  revenge.  Be- 
cause a  Negro  is  lynched,  a  white  man  should  not  be  lynched  even 
for  the  same  crime:  each  alike  should  be  punished  bylaw.  But 
the  Negro  justly  cries  for  justice  in  dealing  with  social  crimes.  Let  it 
come,  striking  through  all  traditions  of  slavery,  through  race-hatreds, 
through  the  degrading  attitude  of  men  to  women  of  their  own  race 
or  of  other  races ;  let  it  come  lifting  men  and  levelling  all  artificial 
social  standards  to  its  equal  dealing !  He  has  not  profited  by  democracy 
who  flinches  or  hesitates.  Let  it  come  and  work  as  inexorably  as  a  law 
of  nature!  But  men  who  know  what  social  growths  are,  know  that 
the  standard  of  justice  anywhere — especially  touching  any  social 
institution — is  a  thing  that  has  been  slowly  evolved  and  can  be  but 
slowly  changed.  The  standard  of  justice  that  one  race  or  one  grade 
of  society  anywhere  applies  to  another  race  or  another  social  grade  is 
not  what  the  other  race  or  other  social  grade  would  have;  but  the 
existing  standard,  high  or  low,  can  be  changed  in  only  two  ways — by 
revenge  (which  will  change  it  by  making  it  lower),  and  by  a  firm 
tolerance  and  by  time.  The  memory  of  slaver}'-  must  become  dimmer 
than  it  has  become  through  one  generation,  and  men  must  become 
milder  and  women  stronger,  before  justice  can  anywhere  come  in  our 
dealing  with  a  social  crime  that  cuts  across  a  race-line  or  even  across 
a  social  line.  But  its  coming  in  Southern  life  will  not  be  hastened 
by  the  Negro's  reminding  the  white  man  of  his  own  crimes.  This 
will  rip  wide  open  all  the  healing  seams  that  Time  has  sewed  to  cover 
up  the  social  skeleton  of  slavery.  The  brute  instinct  will  thrive  on 
such  a  reminder,  and  the  race  cleavage  will  widen. 

VI. 

It  is  proper  to  remember  and  I  most  solemnly  insist  that  it  be  not 
forgotten,  that  nowhere  else  has  public  sentiment  such  a  strain  on  it, 
nowhere  else  has  civilization  such  a  burden,  as  in  the  South.  No 
student  of  ■  institutions  can  measure  the  weight  of  this  burden,  from 
the  time  that  slavery  began  till  now — a  weight  the  heavier  because  both 
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slavery  and  reconstruction  misdirected  civilization — no  man  can  meas- 
ure it  who  has  not  lived  under  it  and  studied  it  while  it  crushed  him. 
It  is  the  colossal  and  continuovis  misfortune  of  modern  times,  the 
furthest-reaching  blunder,  attended  with  a  longer  train  of  evils  than 
any  other,  than  any  war  or  pestilence — the  coming  of  the  African  to 
this  continent  at  all ;  for  which  he  alone  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
is  guiltless,  and  by  which  he  only,  hard  as  his  lot  is,  iias  profited. 
Herein  lies  the  trouble.  If  he  had  come  to  our  shores  as  a  conqueror 
we  should  have  driven  him  back.  "With  this  kind  of  problem  the 
dominant  races  of  the  world  have  long  known  how  to  deal.  But  we 
dragged  him  from  the  jungles  and  brought  him  against  his  wish. 
He  is  a  conqueror  none  the  less.  What  matter,  for  instance,  who 
owns  the  land  of  certain  low-lying  parts  of  the  South  or  gathers 
tribute,  or  holds  the  little  posts  of  honor  there,  so  long  as  only 
Negroes  live  there,  and  set  the  slow  pace  of  life,  the  low  standard 
of  living,  the  measure  of  receding  morals?  There  they  are  the  eco- 
nomic conquerors,  and  the  world  profits  nothing  by  their  conquest. 
With  this  kind  of  problem  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  if  we  know  how  to 
deal.  Even  in  slavery  the  Negro  was  an  economic  burden  ' — and  a 
social  burden  of  coui-se.  In  freedom  he  is  a  social  and  a  political 
and,  to  a  degree,  an  economic  burden  still,  and  a  burden  he  will  be 
on  thought  and  character,  as  far  into  the  future  as  men  can  yet  see — 
except  them  who  are  always  seeing  the  dawn  of  the  millennium. 

And  the  Negro's  own  case  is  nothing  less  than  pathetic.  Consider 
him  at  his  best.  I  cite  the  case  of  a  manly  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man of  the  race.  His  life  has  no  background.  What  we  mean  by 
ancestry  is  lacking  to  him;  and  not  only  is  it  lacking  but  its  lack  is 
proclaimed  by  his  color  and  he  is  always  reminded  of  it.  Be  he  who 
he  may  and  do  he  what  he  may,  when  the  final  personal  test  comes, 
he  finds  himself  a  man  set  apart,  a  marked  man.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  discrimination  against  him  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  another  part,  but  it  is  a  difference  in  degree  only.  He  is 
not  anywhere  in  a  fellowship  of  complete  equipoise  with  men  of  the 
other  race.  Nor  does  this  end  it.  The  boundless  sweep  of  opportu- 
nity which  is  the  inheritance  of  every  white  citizen  of  the  Republic 
falls  to  him  curtailed,  hemmed  in,  a  mere  pathway  to  a  few  permis- 

'  See  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  books,  which  seem  strangely  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  the  mass  of  angry  and  useless  literature  that  followed  them — a  litera- 
ture, by  the  way,  on  which  as  much  good  brains  was  wasted  as  good  blood  was 
wasted  on  the  battlefields  it  led  to. 
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sible  endeavors.  A  sublime  reliance  on  the  ultimate  coming  of  jus- 
tice may  give  him  the  philosophic  temper.  But  his  life  will  bring 
chiefly  opportunities  to  cultivate  it.  And  for  his  children  what  bet- 
ter? To  those  that  solve  great  social  problems  with  professional  ease, 
I  commend  this  remark  that  Mr.  Lowell  is  said  to  have  made :  "  I  am 
glad  I  was  not  born  a  Jew;  but  if  I  had  been  born  a  Jew,  I  should 
be  prouder  of  that  fact  than  of  any  other. "  You  can  find  men  who 
are  glad  that  they  were  not  born  Negroes ;  but  can  you  find  a  man 
who,  if  he  had  been  born  a  Negro,  would  be  prouder  of  that  fact 
than  of  any  other?  When  you  have  found  many  men  of  this  mind, 
then  this  race-problem  will,  owing  to  some  change  in  human  nature, 
have  become  less  tough;  but  till  then,  patience  and  tolerance. 

VII. 

Now,  as  for  the  remedy,  which  is  a  remedy  also  for  many  other 
evils :  Build  up  and  vitalize  the  local  public  sentiment  of  the  best 
men  in  the  South.  An  energetic  campaign  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  it  against  acquiescence  in  lynch-law.  Especially  should 
those  rapidly  advancing  communities  whose  industry  has  solved  the 
race-problem  and  many  other  problems  besides,  make  it  known  that 
they  will  not  dally  with  this  threat  to  their  civilization  and  progress. 
If  the  business-man  deal  with  the  bully,  he  ought  to  make  short  work 
of  him.  Let  it  be  proclaimed  by  boards  of  trade,  by  merchants, 
by  bankers,  by  manufacturers,  that  they  will  not  have  industry  and 
commerce  hindered  by  lawlessness.  All  the  other  machinery  for 
strengthening  public  sentiment  should  be  used.  There  are  three 
thousand  newspapers  in  the  Southern  States.  If  the  editor  of  every 
paper,  each  in  its  own  town  (as  not  a  few  are  now  doing,  especially 
in  North  Carolina) ,  were  to  ask  the  men  of  influence  and  of  character 
there  whether  under  any  circumstances  or  for  any  crime  they  ever 
approve  of  lynching,  he  would  give  expression  to  the  real  sentiment 
of  his  town;  for  a  mob  never  represents  the  sentiment  of  a  commu- 
nity until  a  community's  spirit  is  utterly  dead.  In  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  for  instance,  where  not  long  ago  there  was  a  lynching, 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  papers  of  all  classes.  If  every 
paper  in  the  State  had  published  the  opinion  of  a  hundred  of  the 
foremost  men  of  character  and  influence  in  its  community,  they 
would  have  given  expression  to  the  disapproval  of  twenty  thousand 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  State,  and  this  surely  would 
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have  had  a  tonic  effect  on  public  sentiment  and  a  deterring  influence 
on  criminals. 

Then  there  are  the  ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  preacher  is 
in  certain  ways  a  greater  power  in  most  Southern  communities  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  If  the  regular  Conferences  of  the 
Methodists,  the  Associations  of  the  Baptists,  the  Synods  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, as  a  part  of  their  proceedings  were  to  recite  the  hurt  done 
to  the  character  of  every  community  by  mob-violence  and  were  to 
speak  frankly  what  they  all  feel — this  would  have  a  strong  influence, 
and  it  would  encourage  every  preacher  to  be  as  bold  in  practical 
religion  as  he  is  valiant  in  theological  argument. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  every  political  convention  should 
recognize  this  evil  and  work  for  its  abolition.  If  the  platforms  of  the 
State  conventions  demand  it,  most  of  all  if  the  county  conventions 
demand  it  and  require  candidates  for  the  shrievalty  to  declare  boldly 
that  they  will  resist  mobs  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, — as  several  sheriffs 
have  lately  done  with  great  bravery,  and  as  the  mayor  of  Eoanoke, 
Virginia,  did — public  sentiment  would  soon  actively  shape  itself 
into  such  condemnation  of  mob-violence  that  it  would  cease.  Thus, 
through  these  organizations,  and  especially  through  the  grand 
juries  of  every  county  whose  sworn  duty  this  is,  the  da"zed  and 
languid  sentiment  of  any  unfortunate  community  can  be  strength- 
ened. It  is  the  vast  majority  of  good  men,  law-loving  men  who 
make  up  these  organizations,  and  it  is  they  that  must  defend  them- 
selves from  the  dangerous  savagery  of  the  smaller  number  who  regard 
it  as  a  manly  thing  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  five  men  in  every  thousand  in 
any  county  in  all  the  black  States  who  ever  went  with  a  mob  or  ever 
lynched  a  man.  The  appalling  spectacle  is  therefore  presented  of  a 
few  men  bringing  great  commonwealths  into  disrepute,  holding  back 
their  development,  and  demoralizing  their  civilization.  This  is  the 
simple  truth ;  but  the  whole  truth  is  more — the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  law-abiding  and  law-loving  men  share  in  the  guilt  as 
they  must  share  in  its  consequences,  if  they  show  themselves  unable 
or  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  it.     Acquiescence  is  surrender. 

With  the  brute  the  law  can  deal ;  and  there  are  most  hopeful  in- 
dications that  the  bully  is  doing  his  last  violence  to  a  civilization 
that  he  has  so  long  cowed.  He  is  an  old  acquaintance  to  those 
who  know  Southern  life,  this  imitator  of  the  faults  and  pretender  to 
the  traditions  of  that  much-discussed  worthy,   "  the   old   Southern 
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gentleman. "  He  had  much  to  do  witli  a  war  the  penalty  of  which 
other  men  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  have  had  to  pay.  With 
his  oaths  and  "  honor"  he  has  strutted  through  all  the  quiet  ways  of 
Southern  life,  calling  himself  "the  South,"  writing  and  speaking  of 
"  our  people, "  and  now  he  leads  mobs  to  avenge  "  our  women. "  The 
new  spirit  of  industry  should  take  him  in  hand.  Commerce  has  uo 
social  illusions;  it  has  the  knack  of  rooting  up  vested  social  inter- 
ests that  stand  in  its  way;  and  it  has  been  left  for  commerce,  by  in- 
fusing its  influence  into  the  body  of  local  public  sentiment  in  the 
South,  to  rid  us  at  last  of  this  historic,  red-handed,  deformed,  and 
swaggering  villain. 

Walter  H,  Page. 
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What  was  the  impelling  force  that  brought  the  restless  sea-rovers 
to  Britain,  and  sent  their  descendants  all  over  the  world  from  that 
mother  of  nations,  enabling  them  to  possess  and  hold  eighty  per  cent 
— the  fairest  lands — of  the  Temperate  Zone?  Is  not  that  force  more 
impelling  now  than  it  was  in  the  early  history  of  that  wonderful  race, 
and  are  not  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,  law,  and  language  destined  to 
prevail  in  all  lands  where  nature  has  provided  the  most  suitable  habi- 
tation for  man? 

Of  the  world's  stores  of  coal,  that  potential  basis  of  future  sea- 
power  and  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy,  the  United  States 
possesses  fifty-eight  per  cent,  and  England  and  her  colonies  possess 
thirty  per  cent.  Measured  by  availability,  quality,  and  nearness  to 
the  sea,  these  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  own  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  the  coal  in  the  world.  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Spain 
combined  own  less  than  two  per  cent,  and  the  coals  of  Russia  are  in 
the  remote  interior,  and  forever  landlocked.  Great  Britain  exported 
twenty-one  million  tons  of  coal  to  European  countries,  in  1891.  The 
bulk  of  the  coal  owned  by  England  and  her  colonies  is  in  islands, 
convenient  to  deep  harbors,  easily  defended  so  long  as  she  is  mistress 
of  the  seas.  Thus  the  coal  of  Great  Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Vancouver,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  South 
Africa,  Borneo,  Labuan,  is  connected  by  railways  with  deep  harbors 
defended  with  modern  rifle-guns;  and  in  case  of  war,  the  English 
fleet,  supported  by  the  fortresses  of  Hong-Kong  and  Port  Hamilton, 
would  control  the  coal  of  China  and  Corea.  For  lack  of  coal  and 
fortified  coaling-stations,  no  fleet  could  keep  the  seas  against  the  Eng- 
lish navy. 

It  would  seem  that  England  is  preparing  either  to  fetter  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  or  to  insure  the  good  behavior  of  mankind. 
Steadily  she  has  acquired  and  fortified  strategic  points  commanding  the 
pathways  of  commerce.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Aden  command  the 
short  route  between  Europe,  Asia  and  Australasia.     The  fortified 
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harbor  of  Singapore  guards  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  Port  Kennedy 
the  Torres  Straits.  Port  Hamilton  controls  the  pass  between  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Australia  and  Tasmania  have 
their  great  coaling  and  naval  stations  guarded  by  the  heaviest  guns, 
and  "Wellington  guards  the  short  sea-route  through  Cook's  Straits, 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  are  fortified  bases  from  which  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  may  command  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  the  naval  station  at  the  Falkland  Islands  will  give  her  the  com- 
mand of  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn  in  times  of  war.  Halifax, 
St.  John's  and  Quebec  command  the  passage  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence into  our  Great  Lakes,  and  the  impregnable  naval  stations  of 
Halifax,  Bermuda,  Kingston,  Bridgetown,  and  Castries  command 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  on  which  we  have  not  a  single  fortifica- 
tion that  could  withstand  the  guns  of  a  modern  warship  for  twenty - 
four  hours ;  while  Esquimalt  guards  Puget  Sound  and  menaces  our 
Pacific  coast.  England's  sea-power  is  greatly  strengthened  by  her 
command  of  the  termini  of  the  principal  submarine  cables,  giving 
her  daily  communication  with  her  important  naval  stations  from  Es- 
quimalt at  the  west  to  far-away  Auckland  at  the  east,  while  in  the 
event  of  war  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  cut  off  from  this  tele- 
graphic communication. 

But  England's  warlike  preparations  are  guarantees  of  peace,  rather 
than  threats  of  war.  It  was  not  her  victories  on  sea  and  land,  but 
the  victories  of  her  statesmen  of  commerce,  her  Cobdens  and  Peels, 
that  brought  her  prosperity  at  home  and  power  abroad.  Had  Agin- 
court,  Blenheim,  Trafalgar,  and  "Waterloo  never  been  fought,  Eng- 
land's policy  of  "  Free -Trade,  Peace,  Good-"Will  among  Nations," 
would  yet  have  made  her  what  she  is — the  financial  and  commercial 
power  of  the  world.  So  uninterrupted  has  been  her  prosperity  since 
her  adoption  of  Free  Trade  and  her  broad  and  liberal  Colonial  policy, 
that  her  wealth  has  stfeadily  increased,  until  the  world  stands  indebted 
to  her  in  an  amount  estimated  at  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
She  has  thus  acquired  the  strongest  interest  in  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world. 

An  analj'sis  of  the  statistics  of  England's  foreign  trade  inclines 
one  to  the  belief  that  the  control  of  her  immense  foreign  possessions 
has  less  influence  upon  her  commerce  than  has  generally  been  claimed. 
For  1891,  her  exports  and  imports  amounted  in  value  to  £682,676,- 
414.  Of  this  amount,  £185,420,865  was  derived  from  the  direct 
trade  with  British  possessions,  while  £497,255,549  was  with  other 
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countries,  her  trade  with  the  United  States  alone  amounting  to 
£131,963,603  and  the  imports  from  this  country  into  Great  Britain 
exceeding  in  value  the  total  imports  from  all  the  British  possessions. 
In  other  words,  England's  commerce  with  the  sixty -five  millions  of 
people  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  amounted  to  almost  as  much  as 
her  trade  with  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  under  the 
British  flag.  Civilization  increases  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
millions  of  semi -civilized  peoples  who  have  come  under  British  dom- 
ination, and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  large  part  of  the  vast  sums 
expended  upon  her  warships  and  fortifications,  would  not  bring 
greater  returns  if  invested  in  the  building  of  roads,  the  deepening  of 
harboi-s,  and  in  other  methods  of  developing  the  countries  she  has 
taken  under  her  protection.  What  practical  service  has  her  powerful 
navy  rendered  since  Trafalgar,  that  a  few  fleet  cruisers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  merchants  in  semi-civilized  ports  might  not  have  ren- 
dered ?  Were  the  advantages  gained  at  Sebastopol  worth  the  costs 
of  the  Crimean  War?  This  question,  perhaps,  cannot  be  answered, 
for  until  her  people  become  enlightened  enough  to  abolish  absolu- 
tism at  home,  Russia  might  prove  a  dangerous  neighbor  to  such  an 
important  highway  of  commerce  as  the  Suez  Canal.  But  are  not  the 
cheapness  of  England's  manufactures,  her  large  merchant-marine,  and 
her  excellent  consular  service,  the  greatest  protection  to  her  com- 
merce? Is  not  the  belief  that  her  commercial  supremacy  is  the  result 
of  the  protection  of  her  navy,  a  like  fallacy  with  that  entertained  by 
many  in  this  country,  that  we  have  prospered  because  we  have  been 
protected  by  our  tariff  laws? 

English  statesmen  realize,  at  last,  that  England  has  little  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  "  balance  of  power"  in  Europe,  compared 
with  her  interest  in  the  growing  commercial  rivalry  with  the  United 
States.  These  two  countries,  while  choosing  seemingly  divergent 
foreign  and  commercial  policies,  have  moved  forward  on  very  much 
the  same  lines  of  development,  differentiated  only  by  a  difference  of 
conditions.  England,  with  a  small,  over- populated  area,  and  with 
over-production  in  manufactures,  looked  abroad  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory  and  the  extension  of  her  trade:  colonizing  where  the  con- 
ditions of  soil  and"  climate  were  favorable,  or  else  utilizing  the  native 
populations  and,  by  giving  to  the  humblest  subject  under  British 
protection  the  same  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  English  at  home,  enabling 
herself  to  govern  and  make  tributary  to  her  wealth,  a  vast  empire 
extending  around  the  globe.     From  the  adoption  of  Free-Trade  in 
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the  first  half  of  the  present  century  her  commerce  has  grown  until 
now  the  tonnage  of  her  merchant-marine  exceeds  that  of  all  the  world 
besides. 

When  the  American  Colonics  were  driven  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
British  ministry  to  separate  from  the  "  mother  country,"  they  occu- 
pied a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  land- 
acquisitiveness  and  colonizing  instincts  so  characteristic  of  their 
progenitors  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Steadily  extending  their  dominion  westward  over  a  vast  empire  ac- 
quired by  purchase  and  conquest  from  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico; 
colonizing  and  bringing  into  the  Union  new  States,  until  the  thirteen 
weak  colonies  have  increased  to  forty-four  rich  and  powerful  com- 
monwealths, our  people  found  ample  scope  for  their  enterprise  in  the 
colonization  and  development  of  this  richly-endowed  land ;  and  they 
were  not  forced,  as  were  their  kin  beyond  the  sea,  to  look  abroad  for 
the  gratification  of  their  restless  activities.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  before  railways  had  made  easy  communication  with 
the  growing  West,  our  seaboard  population  directed  much  of  their 
energies  to  foreign  commerce,  with  such  signal  success  that  American- 
built  ships  not  only  carried  the  bulk  of  our  own  commerce,  but 
threatened  to  wrest  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  from  Great  Britain. 
The  adoption  of  Free-Trade  inaugurated  an  era  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity for  British  manufacturing  and  conmierce ;  but  we  must  look 
to  additional  causes  for  the  decline  in  the  merchant-marine  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce  in  this  country.  That  this  decline  was  influ- 
enced by  the  lower  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  England  and  by  our 
tariff  and  registration  laws  is  certain,  but  these  causes  had  not  the 
controlling  influence  claimed  by  many  opponents  of  Protection.  The 
claim  that  the  decline  was  due  mainly  to  the  ravages  of  the»Confed- 
erate  cruisers  during  our  Civil  War  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  in 
1856  American-built  ships  carried  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  foreign 
commerce  and  only  sixty-five  per  cent  in  1861,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War;  and  thirty-five  per  cent  in  1870,  which  had  declined  to 
twelve  per  cent  in  1892.  This  decline  was  not  only  relative,  but 
absolute:  In  1857  the  value  of  our  foreign  commerce  carried  in 
American  ships  was  $518,366,027  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $213,519,- 
796;  whilst  in  1892  the  value  of  our  foreign  commerce  carried  in 
American  ships  was  $218,366,281,  and  the  value  carried  in  foreign 
ships  had  increased  to  $1,553,84:1,61:1.      Thus    the   decline  began 

prior  to  the  War,  and  has  continued  since  its  close. 
21 
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With  the  rapid  development  of  tlie  West  and  Soutli,  accompany- 
ing the  building  of  railways,  the  available  capital  in  this  country 
found  more  profitable  investments  in  the  interior  than  in  shipbuild- 
ing; and  railway  investments,  because  accompanied  with  liberal  land- 
subsidies,  were  more  enticing  to  foreign  caj^ital  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. As  only  American-built  ships  could  engage  in  our  coast  and 
internal  trade,  we  have  built  a  great  merchant-marine  for  our  home 
traffic.  While  our  shipbuilding  for  foreign  commerce  has  declined, 
we  have  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  built  in  this  country  more  than 
half  the  railway  mileage  of  the  world — one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  miles,  or  forty  thousand  miles  more  than  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  millions  of  Europeans  have  built  on  the  European 
continent. 

Is  not  the  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  England  to  be 
transferred  to  this  country,  and  what  are  some  of  the  forces  working 
to  that  end?  Of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  world,  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century  to  the  present  time,  that  speck  upon  the  ocean  has 
produced  quite  one-half.  Her  output  of  coal  still  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  country.  In  1891  she  mined  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the 
world's  product,  while  the  United  States  produced  thirty-three  per 
cent.  This  country  is  increasing  its  output  of  coal  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  is  less  than 
two  per  cent.  The  cost  of  coal  is  increasing  in  Great  Britain  and 
decreasing  in  this  country.  England  exports  thirty-one  per  cent  of 
her  total  product  of  coal,  while  this  country  exports  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  its  product.  This  country  will  in  the  near  future  become  a 
large  exporter  of  coal.  Great  Britain  has  for  many  years  led  all  other 
countries  in  the  production  of  j^ig-iron,  producing,  until  of  late  years, 
more  tl^an  one-half  of  all  the  pig-iron  made  in  the  world.  Great 
Britain  reached  her  maximum  output  of  iron  in  1882,  and  this  coun- 
try has  doubled  its  production  since  that  time,  now  producing  more 
iron  and  steel  than  its  competitor.  In  1867,  Great  Britain  produced 
fifty -two  per  cent  of  all  the  iron  made  in  the  world  and  the  United 
States  produced  only  fourteen  per  cent.  In  1891  the  United  States 
turned  out  thirty-four  per  cent  and  Great  Britain  only  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  world's  product.  The  production  of  iron  is  increasing  in  this 
country  faster  than  the  increase  in  population.  Between  1830  and 
1860,  the  production  of  pig-iron  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation, and  between  1870  and  1890  it  increased  four  times  as  rapidly, 
and  the  ratio  is  an  increasing  one,  governed  by  what  Mr.  Atkinson 
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has  called  the  "law  of  accelerating  demand."  From  1880  to  1890, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
and  the  production  of  pig-iron  for  the  same  time  increased  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  per  cent.  Great  as  will  be  the  world's  consumption 
of  iron  in  the  future,  it  is  estimated  that  this  country  must  supply 
forty-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  demands  in  1900.  England  ex- 
ports the  greater  part  of  her  iron  products,  while  this"  country  as 
yet  imports  more  than  it  exports.  The  Southern  States  are  now  pro- 
ducing iron  at  a  low  enough  cost  for  export.  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  as 
the  result  of  several  visits  to  this  country  to  study  our  iron  resources 
and  industries,  says — 

"  If  we  are  to  meet  American  iron  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia,  it  will  be 
that  produced  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union." 

England  will  probably  for  a  longer  time  retain  her  hold  upon 
the  textile  industry,  which  now  furnishes  about  one-half  the  total 
value  of  her  exports,  notwithstanding  that  the  principal  fibres,  cotton, 
wool,  and  jute,  must  be  imported  from  distant  lands.  Great  Britain 
has  now  about  one-half  of  all  the  cotton-spindles  in  the  world,  while 
the  United  States  has  only  one-sixth,  and  these  two  countries  show 
about  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  this  industry  for  the  last  ten  years. 
As  this  country  now  produces  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  world,  and  has  cheaper  power,  and  as  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  for  labor  a  yard  of  product  is  less  in  this  country  than  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  evident  that,  with  a  change  in  our  foreign  commercial 
policy,  and  with  the  improvement  in  our  shipping  and  trade  facilities 
incident  thereto,  we  shall  compete  with  that  country  in  supplying  the 
world's  growing  demands  for  machine-made  cotton  fabrics.  The 
capacity  of  the  Southern  States  for  cotton  production  is  equal  to  any 
demands  that  the  world  may  make.  The  production  increased  from 
three  million  bales  in  1870  to  nine  million  bales  in  1890; — out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population  in  those  States  for  the 
same  time.  The  production  of  raw  cotton  is  not  increasing  else- 
where. One  per  cent  of  the  tillable  area  of  the  Southern  States  can 
produce  all  the  cotton  now  required  by  all  the  spindles  in  the 
world.  The  discovery  of  vast  deposits  of  phosphates  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  stores  of  phosphorus  in  some 
of  the  Southern  ores  soon  to  be  converted  into  phosphate  of  lime 
through  the  basic  steel  process,  will  render  cotton -growing  profit- 
able even  on  hitherto   worn-out  lands.     The   cotton  of   the   South 
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is  convenient  to  clieap  coals,  abundant  water-power,  and  deep 
harbors. 

The  production  of  grain  in  this  country  is  increasing  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  increase  in  population.  We  already  produce 
brcadstuffs  enough  to  feed  nearly  double  our  population,  with  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  arable  lands  in  cultivation.  Hitherto  the  ca- 
pacity for  consumption  in  this  country  has  kept  ahead  of  our  manu- 
facturing capacity,  our  exports  consisting  mainly  of  the  products  of 
the  soil,  amounting  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  year  half  a  million  immigrants  have  come 
to  our  shores  and  settled  upon  our  unoccupied  lands,  and  have  been 
for  a  time  necessarily  consumers,  and  not  producers.  The  opening  of 
new  lands  by  railways  having  land  grants  and  the  inducements  thus  of- 
fered, carried  westward  a  vast  population,  taking  from  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  older  States  and  adding  to  the  consumptive  capacity 
of  the  growing  West.  But  a  change  has  come.  We  cannot  expect 
the  same  stream  of  immigration.  There  are  no  more  public  lands  to 
be  given  to  railways.  Factories  spring  up  in  the  South  and  West  to 
compete  with  those  in  the  older  States,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  look  abroad  for  markets  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  in- 
ventive and  industrious  people  who  have  occupied  this  land.  These 
people  have  at  last  realized  the  folly  of  Protection  and  have  demanded 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  that  the  tariff  be  placed  on  a  strictly  revenue 
basis.  They  will  probably  soon  learn  that  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  entire  people,  will  be  best 
served  by  a  policy  steadily  advancing  to  absolute  freedom  of  ex- 
change. 

The  reduction  of  our  tariff,  unaccompanied  by  corresponding 
measures  to  promote  our  foreign  commerce  may,  because  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  productive  capacity  of  this  nation,  produce  con- 
gestion, and,  at  least,  temporary  disaster.  Our  principal  rival  has 
certain  advantages,  not  easily  to  be  overcome:  her  long  established 
trade  relations  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  her  trained  and  efficient 
consular  service;  her  national  Board  of  Trade,  working  in  harmony 
with  local  boards  and  with  her  consular  service  and  foreign  mer- 
chants; her  stable  and  consistent  financial  policy;  her  great  supe- 
riority in  merchant-marine.  It  came  recently  to  my  knowledge 
that  a  merchant  in  New  York  wishing  to  ship  cannel  coal  from 
Norfolk  to  Eio  Janeiro,  was  able  to  get  a  cheaper  rate  via  Liver- 
pool, than  direct  from  Norfolk  to  Eio.     The  fact  that  Liverpool  is 
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nearer,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  than  is 
New  York,  and  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal,  give  England  control  of 
the  commerce  of  Asia.  Of  the  12,217,980  tons  of  freight  passing 
through  this  Canal  in  1891,  more  than  seventy-seven  per  cent  was  in 
English  vessels.  The  ample  protection  given  by  British  fleets  to 
England's  merchants  trading  with  semi-civilized  countries,  and  the 
fact  that  her  trained  statesmen  can  give  their  time  to  thejconsidcration 
of  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  questions,  while  much  of  the 
energy  and  intellect  of  our  statesmen  must  be  dissipated  by  the  evils 
incident  to  our  pernicious  "  spoils"  system  in  the  selection  of  gov- 
ernment employes,  constitute  another  tremendous  benefit. 

What  can  we  do  to  equalize  the  above-enumerated  advantages 
possessed  by  our  commercial  rival?  The  construction  of  a  ship-canal 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  would  place  New  York 
2,740  miles  and  New  Orleans  3,480  miles  nearer  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific  than  Liverpool  would  then  be,  and  nearer  to  Sj'dney,  Auck- 
land and  Yokohama.  The  cost  of  this  work,  the  completion  of 
which  would  make  this  country  the  workshop  and  clearing-house  of 
the  world,  would  be  less  than  the  amount  we  spend  annually  for  pen- 
sions, some  of  which  is  expended  in  a  manner  calculated  to  sap  the 
manhood  of  our  people.  It  is  undeniable  that  England's  policy  of 
liberal  subsidies  to  her  ocean  steamers  has  materially  aided  in  build- 
ing up  her  wonderful  merchant-marine.  Such  subsidies  are  granted 
on  condition  that  the  ships  form  a  part  of  her  Naval  Eeserve,  to  be 
used  in  times  of  war.  The  people  of  this  country  are  opposed  to 
such  subsidies ;  but  might  not  the  same  end  be  reached  more  efl;ec- 
tively  by  stipulating  that,  should  the  Government  give  aid  to  a 
ship-canal,  this  aid  should  carry  the  condition  that  all  ships  built  in 
this  country  and  agreeing  to  form  part  of  our  Naval  Reserve  should 
pass  through  the  canal  free  of  toll?  This  would  not  only  stimulate 
shipbuilding  in  this  country,  but  would  give  to  our  ships  a  great 
advantage  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific.  We  are  fast  building 
a  Navy  large  enough  to  render  all  necessary  protection  to  our  mer- 
chants in  foreign  ports.  Let  us  hope  that  the  reform  in  our  Civil 
Service  will  be  carried  forward  until  "  ascertained  fitness  in  the  selec- 
tion of  government  employes"  shall  obtain  in  all  departments  of  the 
public  service ;  and  that  our  consular  representatives  abroad  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  business-agents  of  our  people,  and  selected  with  regard 
to  their  business  qualifications,  and  promoted  for  efficient  service. 

When  all  these  things  have  been  done  and  the  fetters  of  our  re- 
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strictive  tariff  laws  removed,  we  shall  enter  the  contest  for  industrial 
and  commercial  supremacy  with  the  conditions  greatly  in  our  favor. 
Between  England  and  the  United  States  there  is  an  increasing  com- 
munity of  interest  which  is  drawing  these  two  countries  into  closer 
commercial  and  social  relations.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
these  interests  and  the  ties  of  kinship  will  draw  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  all  lands  into  an  Anglo-Saxon  League  that  will  insure 
peace  and -prosperity  to  all  the  world?  While  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  an  armed  camp  and  millions  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  removed 
from  productive  industry,  to  guard  against  imagined  evils,  or  to 
gain  petty  and  questionable  advantages ;  and  while  the  effective  force  of 
the  people  is  dwarfed  by  the  twin  evils  of  Paternalism  and  Protection ; 
the  unfettered  Anglo-Saxons,  possessing  the  fairest  and  most  produc- 
tive lands,  with  dominion  over  the  seas,  owning  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
world's  stores  of  coal,  producing  already  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the 
iron  and  steel,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  raw  cotton,  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  tin,  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  gold,  forty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  silver,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  wool,  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  wheat, 
and  producing  more  than  one-half  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds; 
controlling  the  short  highways  of  commerce  round  the  world — these 
peoples  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  prosperity,  unexampled  in  human 
history. 

Is  not  the  underlying  force  which  is  giving  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  controlling  influence  in  the  world's  affairs,  traceable  to  the  germ 
which  gave  to  the  Teutons  who  peopled  Britain  the  appellation  of 
the  "  free-necked  men,"  and  which  has  grown  to  an  accepted  princi- 
ple where  liberty  prevails — that  every  man  has  an  inherent  right  to 
do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  his  neighbor?  Are  not  wars  mainly  the  outgrowth  of 
trade  restrictions,  and  laws  based  on  national  selfishness?  And  will 
not  unrestricted  commercial  rivalry  between  nations  prove  the  most 
potent  promoter  of  international  comity  and  peace,  and  the  greatest 
blessing  to  mankind? 

John  E.  Pkocter. 
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Annexation  is  as  familiar  a  word  to  American  statesmen  as  it 
is  to  British  leaders.  Louisiana  and  Florida,  Texas,  Northern  Mex- 
ico and  Alaska,  Lave  been  acquired  one  after  the  other  and  in  various 
ways.  Cuba,  Hayti  and  Hawaii  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  dis- 
cussion. But  the  problems  connected  with  any  proposition  to  annex 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  are  so  entirely  different 
from  those  involved  in  all  previous  extensions  of  territory  as  to  afford 
no  room  for  legitimate  comparison.  Whether  such  a  proposition  is 
spoken  of  as  "  political  union"  or  as  "  continental  union,"  it  involves 
the  addition  of  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  Republic;  the  amal- 
gamation of  a  people  who,  as  a  whole,  are  intensely  proud  of  their 
country,  of  their  union  with  the  British  empire,  and  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  Queen ;  serious  diplomatic  difficulties,  if  not  war,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain;  the  disruption  of  the  British  empire 
to  a  degree  not  measured  by  the  secession  of  Canada,  important  as 
that  would  be ;  and  finally,  the  commercial  and  political  supremacy 
of  the  American  Republic  upon  this  Northern  continent,  and  a  marked 
diminution  of  British  power,  trade,  territory  and  prestige. 

Until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  idea  has  been  only  fitfully 
discussed  in  Canada  and  is  now  only  indirectly  referred  to  or  sup- 
ported. Thus,  the  party  in  power  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Op- 
position would  result  in  annexation  if  it  were  carried  out  in  the  man- 
ner proposed ;  but  they  also  believe  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberals  to  accomplish  a  policy  of  commercial  discrimination 
against  Great  Britain  would  result  in  a  Parliamentary  overthrow, 
followed  by  a  popular  reversal  of  any  success  which  might  have  been 
obtained  through  disguising  the  issue  during  an  election  contest.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  the  principle  of  "  manifest  destiny, "  as 
Charles  Sumner  called  it,  runs  like  a  thread  through  every  page  of 
its  international  history,  and  is  woven  into  many  parts  of  its  internal 
policy.  The  efforts  made  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to  bring 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  or  Colonies  as  they  were  then  called,  into 
the  new  Confederation  of  States,  are  known  to  every  reader  of  his- 
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tory.  In  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution  of  1777  it  was  specially 
provided  that 

"Canada,  acceding  to  the  confederation  and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of,  this 
Union  ;  but  no  other  Colony  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Union  unless  such  admis- 
sion shall  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. " 

But  the  British  provinces  refused  to  be  won  by  persuasion  and  were 
left  unconquered  by  force.  Most  Canadians  believe  to-day  that  the 
United  States  has  shown  a  steady,  deliberate  dislike  of  their  country 
and  has  pursued  a  policy  more  or  less  injurious  to  their  interests. 

The  Oregon  boundary  dispute ;  the  Maine  boundary  troubles,  set- 
tled, it  was  thought,  most  unjustl}^  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty ;  the  San 
Juan  question ;  the  abrogation  of  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty ;  the  Atlantic  Coast  fisheries  dispute ;  the  refusal  to  allow 
Canadian  volunteers  to  cross  American  territory  during  the  North- 
West  Eebellion  and  previously  to  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway,  although  dozens  of  American  regiments  had  passed 
through  Canadian  territory  during  the  Civil  War;  the  annexation  of 
Alaska  in  order,  as  Secretary  Seward  once  pointed  out,  to  prevent 
British-Canadian  extension  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  strengthen 
American  influence  in  British  Columbia ;  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries 
dispute  and  the  unfriendly  manner  in  which  Canadian  sealers  have 
been  treated ;  the  McKinley  bill  and  its  injurious  agricultural  sched- 
ule; the  Alien  Labor  law,  and  its  aggressive  enforcement  against 
Canadians ;  the  constant  threats  regarding  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eail- 
road  ;  and  refusals  to  entertain  any  proposition  for  fair  reciprocity — 
all  these  things  have  combined  to  make  Canadians  as  a  rule  consider 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  what  the  Liberal  Premier  of  Ontario 
once  termed  them,  "a  hostile  people."  And  these  historical  inci- 
dents, these  evidences  of  doubtful  friendship,  are  among  the  most 
powerful  obstacles  to  future  union  or  closer  relations. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  considerations  is  the  concealed 
dislike  of  so  many  Americans  to  Great  Britain  or  their  avowed  hos- 
tility to  its  interests.  Whether  this  feeling  is  representative  or  not 
of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  Canadians  are  prone  to  look  upon  it 
in  that  light,  especially  when  considering  the  utterances  of  politicians 
like  the  late  General  Butler,  or  the  appeals  to  international  preju- 
dice made  by  leading  American  newspapers.  Such  incidents  as 
America's  expression  of  sympathy  with  Russia  during  the  Crimean 
War  and  with  Arabi  Pasha  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  are  not 
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forgotten  wlien  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  States  are  discussed. 
In  a  word,  another  serious  obstacle  to  annexation  is  the  possibility, 
dim  or  vivid,  as  it  may  seem  to  the  individual,  that  some  diiy  the 
United  States  may  drift,  or  be  dragged,  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
which  under  Continental  Union  would  force  Canadians  to  be  false  to 
their  new  flag  or  else  to  the  honor  and  gratitude  which  they  owe  to 
their  mother-country.  "  Manifest  destiny, "  therefore,  Is  dependent 
for  the  first  step  towards  realization  upon  the  Canadian  people's  being 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  genuine  friendship  entertained  by 
the  United  States  towards  themselves  and  Great  Britain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  no  annexation 
sentiment  in  Canada  to  meet  the  annexation  talk  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  some — probably  the  same  proportion  that  existed  in  1774, 
or  that  could  have  been  found  in  1812,  in  1849,  in  1867,  or  in  any 
year  since  the  Thirteen  Colonies  severed  their  connection  with  Eng- 
land. Periods  of  depression  give  the  feeling  a  slight  impetus,  as  was 
the  case  in  1849,  when  a  number  of  young  Montreal  men  signed  a 
document  in  favor  of  annexation.  Many  of  them  subsequently  rose 
to  eminence,  several  were  knighted,  one  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  and  another  Chief -Justice  of  Quebec;  and  all  who  have  ever 
been  heard  of,  lived  to  express  their  sincere  regret  for  a  hasty  ebulli- 
tion of  anger. 

In  recent  years,  a  brilliant  but  intensely  unpopular  Englishman, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  has  devoted  his  pen  and  his  time  to  advo- 
cating annexation.  The  result  of  this  advocacy  was  first  visible  about 
five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
tried  to  convince  the  Canadian  people  that  the  only  hope  for  Canada 
lay  in  its  immediately  obtaining  free,  unrestricted  access  to  the 
American  market.  It  was  pointed  out  upon  a  thousand  platforms 
that  this  could  not  be  arranged  without  practically  adopting  the 
United  States  tariff  against  England,  and  charging  high  duties  upon 
British  goods  while  American  were  admitted  free.  But  naturally, 
when  the  changes  were  rung  from  day  to  day  upon  the  statement  that 
free-trade  with  the  Republic  was  necessary,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
discrimination  which  would  probably  involve  separation  from  the 
empire  and  control  of  the  Canadian  tariff  by  Congress  at  "Washington, 
many  of  the  supporters  of  these  leaders  became  tinctured  with  an- 
nexation ideas.  In  any  case,  argued  many,  dependence  upon  Britain 
for  protection  and  dependence  upon  the  States  in  trade  and  fiscal 
matters  would  involve  an  impossible,    anomalous,   and  disgraceful 
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position.  Many  Liberals  in  the  elections  of  1891  refrained  from  vot- 
ing, others  voted  with  the  Conservatives,  the  party  was  again  de- 
feated, the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  one  of  its  leaders,  retired  and  publicly 
announced  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  party  policy,  numerous  bye- 
elections  followed,  and  Mr.  Blake's  manifesto  having  opened  the  eyes 
of  Liberals  everywhere,  the  Dominion  Ministry  received  a  majority 
never  before  equalled  in  a  Canadian  Parliament.  Since  then,  the 
temporary  increase  in  annexation  sentiment  has  again  subsided  and 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  little  "  Political  Union  Club"  in  Toronto 
is  one  of  those  organizations  which  never  meet  and  concerning  which 
no  one  knows  anything  or  seems  to  care. 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  its  being  carried  out,  there  are 
of  course  several  ways  of  regarding  this  proposition.  From  the 
United  States  standpoint,  it  would  mean  the  addition  to  the  Republic 
of  a  vast  area  of  fertile  lands  and  rich  resources  in  nickel,  copper, 
gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  and  a  hundred  other  minerals;  the  acquisi- 
tion of  half  a  continent;  the  amalgamation  of  an  intelligent  and 
liberty -loving  people;  the  chance  of  advantage  to  one  or  other  of  the 
great  political  parties ;  the  removal  of  a  possible  rival  in  power  and 
population;  and  the  addition  of  a  voting  population  to  the  Union 
which  would  aid  effectively  in  the  settlement  of  the  Southern  and 
negro  problems.  From  the  Canadian  standpoint,  it  would  mean  the 
surrender  of  many  advantages ;  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  millions 
spent  upon  the  railways,  canals  and  public  works  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  a  national  ideal  laid  down  at  Confederation  twenty- 
six  years  ago;  the  abrogation  of  a  Constitution  which  is  considered, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  combinatioi;!  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
British  and  American  systems;  the  adoption  of  new  institutions,  new 
political  principles,  a  new  history — if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used — 
new  ideas  of  business  and  commerce,  and  new  fiscal  regulations,  all 
of  which  the  average  Canadian  thinks  inferior  to  his  own.  And  these 
considerations  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  nation's  senti- 
mental regard  for  Great  Britain  had  been  superseded  by  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  United  States,  which  has  not  yet  been  encouraged 
by  the  Republic  and  which  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
would  take  a  long  time  to  grow. 

The  defects  in  American  national  life  have  long  been  keenly 
studied  and  criticised  in  Canada,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  annexation  knows  that  this  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Canadian 
institutions,  laws,  politics  and  even  morals,  is  ingrained  in  the  heart  of 
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the  average  citizen  whom  he  endeavors  to  convert.  I  will  summarize 
briefly  a  few  of  the  most  important  considerations  which  occur  nat- 
urally to  a  Canadian  when  annexation  is  mentioned. 

I.  Responsible  government,  as  compared  with  Presidential  rule. 
In  Canada  the  Governor-General  represents  the  Queen  and  reigns  but 
does  not  rule.  Parliament  sits,  legally,  for  seven  years — practically, 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  the  Premier  must  have  the  confidence  of  its 
majority.  If  the  country  is  generally  alarmed  or  indignant,  it  acts 
upon  the  members  and  they  vote  against  the  Ministry.  Public  posts 
in  the  control  of  Parliament,  or  of  its  delegated  representatives — the 
Ministry  of  the  day — are  held  for  life  during  good  behavior.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  has  its  President  chosen  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  turmoil  every  four  years — every  two  years,  if  prepara- 
tion be  part  of  the  battle — and  he  is  during  his  term  responsible 
practically  to  nobody.  The  people  cannot  control  him,  Congress  can- 
not overthrow  his  authority  or  that  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  government,  including  the  spoils  system,  rests  to  a  great 
degree  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

II.  Legislative  methods.  It  is  believed  that  injurious  and  poorly- 
digested  laws,  together  with  appropriations  for  large  sums  and  irri- 
portant  purposes,  rushed  through  without  care  or  consideration,  are 
characteristic  of  the  Congress  system.  These  slipshod  methods  not 
only  compel  the  courts  to  spend  much  time  in  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  various  laws,  but  encourage  the  corrupt  legislation  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  lobbyism  and  its  multitudinous  evils.  The 
absence  from  Congress  of  authoritative  Cabinet  spokesmen  much  en- 
hances this  difficulty,  which  has  its  root  in  that  serious  constitutional 
error,  the  lack  of  responsibility  for  legislation.  At  Ottawa,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  London,  careful  preparation  is  given  by  selected 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  all  government  bills,  and  where  the  meas- 
ure is  of  vital  import,  the  whole  Cabinet  probably  deals  with  it  clause 
by  clause  before  submitting  it  to  Parliament.  After  it  is  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  or  to  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  all 
publicity  is  given  to  its  terms.  So  with  legislation  on  private  bills, 
of  which  two  months'  notice  is  required  and  concerning  which  the 
fullest  opportunity  is  given  for  criticism  in  the  select  committees 
to  which  the  bills  may  be  referred. 

III.  Divorce  laws  and  morals.  This  consideration  is  alike  im- 
portant and  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  necessary  to  aSect  or 
presume  superior  national  morality  in  order  to  express  regret  at  the 
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looseness  of  the  marriage-tie  in  the  great  Eepublic.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons pointed  out  not  long  ago  that  between  1867  and  1886  two  hun- 
dred thousand  divorces  were  granted  in  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  given  in  Canada.  The  trouble, 
of  course,  is  caused  largely  by  a  difference  in  the  laws  of  the  various 
States,  which  permit  the  anomalous  and  disgraceful  condition  of  a 
man  or  woman's  being  married  in  one  State  and  single  in  another. 
And  Canadians  are  disposed  to  see  in  the  vast  number  of  divorces 
granted  yearly  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  more  Western  centres, 
a  reflection  upon  the  morality  of  the  community  and  an  evidence  of 
a  widespread  lack  of  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage-tie. 
Whether  justified  or  not,  this  feeling  is  almost  universal  in  Canada 
and  constitutes  another  considerable  obstacle  to  closer  national  rela- 
tionship. 

IV.  The  elective  judiciary.  Canadians  are  exceedingly  averse 
from  any  judicial  system  founded  upon  an  electoral  basis.  They 
recognize  the  merits  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  ability 
and  impartiality  which  characterize  its  judges;  but  the  respect  paid 
to  its  decisions  and  to  the  Court  itself  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  judges  are  carefully  selected  and  hold  office  upon  a  life 
tenure.  But  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  courts,  the  unfortunate  elec- 
toral system  comes  into  play.  At  once,  the  lack  of  respect  for  the 
bench  and  its  decisions  we  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  becomes  ap- 
parent; the  judge  is  only  an  elected  official,  no  longer  impartial,  but 
the  servant  of  the  people  or  of  the  party  which  elected  him.  In 
Canada,  the  judiciary  is  appointed  for  life  and  is  composed  of  men  of 
the  highest  legal  standing.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  during  his  many 
years  of  Premiership,  selected  most  of  the  principal  judges,  and,  like 
the  other  party-leaders,  chose  men  irrespective  of  politics  or  political 
services.  The  consequence  is  that  from  the  lowest  court  to  the  high- 
est, the  bench  of  Canada  is  admired  and  respected  throughout  the 
Dorinion. 

V.  Lack  of  respect  for  law.  Whether  it  be  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tive system  or  a  consequence  of  innate  lawlessness  in  a  part  of  the 
population,  the  frequency  of  lynch-law  outrages  throughout  the  Union 
is  to  Canadians  incomj)rehensible.  The  great  Canadian  North-West 
has  been  opened  up,  the  Indians  have  been  dealt  with,  a  half-breed 
population  has  been  trained  in  self-government,  the  mines  of  British 
Columbia  ■  have  been  made  to  produce  fifty  million  dollars  in  gold, 
and  that  great  province  has  been  opened  up  to  civilization  and  settle- 
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merit,  while  thousands  of  miles  of  railway  have  been  built,  and  all 
without  one  lynching!  Such  incidents,  therefore,  as  the  frightful 
tortures  inflicted  upon  the  negro  who  was  burned  to  death  at  Paris, 
Texas;  the  hanging  at  Burnet,  Texas,  upon  the  very  slightest  sus- 
picion, of  a  colored  girl  who  was  afterwards  found  to  be  innocent; 
the  lynching  of  the  man  Denmark  by  a  mob  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  Governor's  practical  connivance  or  approval,  after  the  alleged 
victim  had  declared  him  innocent;  these  and  similar  occurrences  pro- 
duce a  sensation  of  horror  in  the  onlooker,  equalled  only  by  amaze- 
ment as  to  the  condition  of  the  laws,  or  the  public  disregard  of  them, 
which  permits  such  deeds.  If  they  were  exceptional  and  occasional, 
little  would  be  thought  of  outbursts  of  this  nature;  but  taking  place 
constantly  and  extending  as  they  do,  from  New  Jersey  to  Texas, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  the  average  Canadian  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  disliking  and  fearing  the  general  national  conditions 
which  permit  such  results. 

VI.  The  spoils  system.  In  Canada,  positions  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice are  obtainable  after  examination  and  are  held  during  good  be- 
havior, which  as  a  rule  means  for  life.  In  the  United  States,  the 
motto,  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  has  been  lived  up  to  in 
principle  and  practice.  Senator  Pendleton,  during  a  speech  on  De- 
cember 31,  1881,  said  that  the  idea  that  one  hundred  thousand  offices, 
purely  administrative,  almost  absolutely  clerical  in  their  nature,  pay- 
ing one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  in  salaries,  should  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  President  and  his  friends  after  every  election,  was  a 
crime  against  civilization,  and  "  the  prolific  parent  of  fraud,  corrup- 
tion and  brutality."  This  is  a  severe  indictment,  but  it  represents  a 
very  general  feeling  in  Canada,  strengthened  by  such  incidents  as 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Blaine's  friends  that  he  was  beaten  at  the  Min- 
neapolis Convention  by  office-holders;  the  many  weeks'  struggle  of 
President  Cleveland  and  his  whole  Cabinet  with  office-seekers,  to  the 
neglect  of  national  business ;  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  fraud  in 
the  Pension  Bureau. 

VII.  Banking  and  currency.  In  Canada,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  American  banking  system  is  on  its  trial,  and  that  the  currency 
of  the  Republic  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Time  may  adjust  mat- 
ters, but  the  financial  instability  of  the  United  States  is  a  source  of 
much  dread  to  Canadian  bankers  and  business-men  and  constitutes  a 
most  important  factor  in  any  discussion  of  international  relations. 
Canadians  are  naturally  cautious,  and  the  spectacle  of  experiments 
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such  as  the  Sherman  act;  of  agitations  such  as  those  the  free-coinage 
men  have  been  pushing;  or  of  schemes  such  as  the  Populist  leaders 
propose  from  time  to  time,  fills  them  with  uneasiness.  The  Ameri- 
can system  provides  small  banks  for  every  part  of  the  community, 
connected  with  each  other  by  no  apparent  link,  started  upon  no  par- 
ticular principle,  with  little  capital  and  often  no  experience.  The 
Canadian  banking  arrangements  include  a  score  of  large  banks,  char- 
tered by  the  Dominion  Parliament  every  ten  years,  after  a  wide  public 
discussion  of  necessary  changes,  having  many  branches  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  country,  with  skilled  and  trained  officers  who  rise  by 
ability  and  are  required  to  possess  experience,  enabling  the  General 
Managers  accurately  to  measure  the  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  send  money  here  and  withdraw  it  there,  to  avert  undue  expan- 
sion and  undue  tightness ;  meanwhile  giving  the  public  a  circulation 
which,  issued  by  the  banks  and  secured  beyond  all  possibility  of  risk, 
affords  the  only  known  system  whereby  the  public  are  assured  of  a 
rise  and  fall  in  the  supply  of  money  exactly  in  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  moment.  Such  is  the  Canadian  system,  based 
upon  a  well-sustained  public  confidence  and  established  in  a  manner 
to  defy  assault  from  the  causes  which  every  day  overthrow  small 
American  institutions.  This  at  least  is  the  Canadian  view  of  the 
situation;  and  coupled. with  a  gold  basis  for  our  Dominion  cur- 
rency and  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  silver  question,  it  affords 
another  pretty  strong  objection  to  any  proposed  annexation  scheme. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  other  Canadian  objections. 
The  obstacle  afforded  by  a  tariff  double  or  treble  that  of  the  Domin- 
ion, may  be  alleviated  in  time,  if  President  Cleveland  during  his 
term  of  office  is  able  to  persuade  Congress  to  lower  the  duties — 
presuming  that  he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  looming  dark 
upon  the  horizon  in  connection  with  seven  millions  of  negroes  whom 
the  average  American  is  indisposed  to  treat  upon  equal  terms ;  the 
extreme  length  to  which  monopolies  and  trusts  are  carried ;  the  dis- 
like felt  to  wealthy  monopolists  and  the  danger  arising  from  the 
constant  accumulation  of  huge  fortunes  in  a  few  hands ;  the  cost  and 
turmoil  of  the  almost  continual  elections ;  the  memory  of  that  near 
approach  to  civil  war  at  the  time  of  the  Tilden-Hayes  contest;  the 
enormous  expenditure  upon  pensions: — all  these  considerations  mili- 
tate against  the  spread  of  annexationism  in  Canada.  Were  the  ques- 
tion to  be  publicly  and  generally  discussed  they  would  be  heard  of  in 
every  detail  and  particular  from  a  thousand  platforms — and  this  with- 
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out  anything  but  respect  for  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  There 
are  indeed  few  appeals  to  patriotism  which  exercise  a  stronger  and 
more  immediate  effect  in  Canada,  than  the  picture  of  that  great  people 
battling  with  disunion  and  rebellion  over  a  term  of  years,  spending 
thousands  of  millions  in  money  and  thousands  of  lives  for  their  flag 
and  country.  The  Union's  progress  is  appreciated;  its  Constitution, 
in  many  points  so  excellent,  is  respected ;  its  prosperity  in  the  past 
has  been  greatly  admired,  its  future  welfare  is  universally  desired. 
And  above  all,  Canada,  in  preserving  and  cementing  its  national 
unity,  in  protecting  and  promoting  its  trade  and  internal  commerce, 
in  extending  its  railways  and  encouraging  immigration,  wants  no  bet- 
ter exemplar. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  considered.  Annexationists,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  insist  that  Canada  is  suffering  under  terrible  depres- 
sion and  poverty;  that  its  commerce  is  restricted  and  its  condition 
generally  retrogressive  instead  of  progressive — the  only  cure  for  all 
these  evils  being  political  union.  Figures  may  be  cited  almost  at  ran- 
dom to  prove  the  expansion  of  Canada  since  1878,  the  year  in  which 
Sir  John  Macdonald  came  into  power  and  in  which  the  Conservative 
policy  of  protection  was  prepared  for  application  in  1879.  The  ex- 
ports, for  instance,  rose  from  $79,323,067  in  1878  to  $113,963,375 
in  1892;  the  imports  from  $93,089,787  in  1878  to  $127,406,068  in 
1892.  The  export  of  mineral  products  during  this  period  increased 
by  three  million  dollars ;  of  fisheries,  three  millions ;  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, three  millions;  animals  and  their  products,  fourteen  millions; 
agricultural  products,  four  millions;  and  manufactures,  three  millions. 
Meantime,  the  home  production  increased,  as  importation  of  foreign- 
made  articles  decreased,  and  Canadian  industries  soon  showed  the  dif- 
ference. As  the  census  figures  indicate,  the  number  of  factories  in- 
creased from  49,923  in  1881  to  75,768  in  1891 ;  the  capital  invested, 
from  $165,302,623  to  $353,836,817;  the  number  of  employes,  from 
254,935  to  367,865;  the  wages  paid,  from  $59,429,002  to  $99,- 
762,441;  the  cost  of  raw  material,  from  $179,918,593  to  $255,- 
983,219,  and  the  value  of  products,  from  $309,676,068  to  $475,- 
455,705.  It  is  estimated,  upon  these  and  other  figures,  that  Canada 
added  to  its  wealth  $89,000,000  per  annum,  during  the  decade,  as 
compared  with  $33,000,000  a  year  in  the  previous  decade.  Other 
evidences  of  this  industrial  progress  are  found  in  the  importation  of 
raw  wool,  which  increased  from  4,900,000  pounds  in  1879  to  10, - 
200,000  pounds  in  1892;    of  raw  cotton,  which  rose  from  9,700,- 
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000  pounds  to  46,300,000  pounds,  and  of  raw  sugar,  which  leaped 
up  from  21,000,000  pounds  to  343,000,000  pounds. 

That  the  United  States  is  not  tlie  best  market  for  Canadian  farmers 
is  held  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  Canada  exported  in  1891  |10,- 
917,357  worth  of  farm  products,  to  the  Eepublic  and  imported  from 
it  $9,395,747,  while  it  exported  to  Great  Britain  $25,074,464  and 
imported  from  that  country  only  $1,408,239  worth.  That  Canadian 
trade  compares  favorably  with  American  is  indicated  by  figures,  also 
for  1891,  which  show  that  Canada's  trade,  ^er  capita,  was  in  imports, 
$24.77  and  in  exports,  $20.32;  while  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  in  imports  only  $13.45  and  in  exports,  $14.08.  The  Canadian 
debt  of  $237,000,000  is  now  stationary  and  compares  favorably  with 
the  Australian  debt  of  more  than  $700,000,000.  If  American  rail- 
road mortgage  debts  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000  were  included  in 
the  debt  of  the  United  States,  as  the  chief  railway  indebtedness  is 
included  in  figures  for  the  Dominion,  there  would  be  an '  equally  fa- 
vorable showing  as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  But  Can- 
ada has  spent  $114,000,000  on  railways,  $36,000,000  on  canals  and 
$35,000,000  on  other  public  works  since  1867,  besides  assuming  at 
Confederation  and  afterwards  $109,000,000  of  Provincial  debts;  so 
that  she  does  not  feel  the  burden  of  indebtedness,  in  face  of  substan- 
tial results,  public  approval  of  the  expenditure,  redundant  revenues 
and  enhanced  credit. '  Without,  however,  going  further  into  figures, 
Canadians  may  well  be  pardoned  for  inquiring  why  in  such  circum- 
stances they  should  be  pessimistic,  and  why  pessimism  should  lead 
them  into  despair — and  the  American  Union. 

To  summarize,  the  conditions  of  the  annexation  problem  seem 
simple  and  easily  understood.  Canada  is  contented  with  her  present 
national  position,  and  conservative  Canadians  entertain  a  profound 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  British  system  of  government  over  the 
American.  They  think  the  institutions,  laws,  morals,  finance  and 
legislation  of  the  Dominion  superior  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  would  not  care  to  risk  serious  changes  through  annexation. 
They  are  every  year  becoming  more  attached  to  Great  Britain  and 
more  grateful  for  the  power  and  liberty  which  can  be  obtained  within 
the  British  realm.  They  are  afraid  of  American  aggression,  suspi- 
cious of  American  dislike  to  the  mother-land,  averse  from  the  neces- 
sity which  would  exist  of  hostile  fiscal  legislation  under  annexation, 
and  of  possible  future  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  They  are  becom- 
ing profoundly  interested  in  the  British  market,  as  opposed  to  the 
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old  "  sixty  million  market"  theory,  and  have  defeated  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  unrestricted  reciprocity  schemes  which  seemed  to  in- 
volve trade  discrimination  against  England.  Their  commerce,  rail- 
ways, steamship  lines,  cable  projects,  and  waterways  all  converge, 
east  and  west,  toward  Britain  and  British  countries,  instead  of  south 
to  the  United  States.  And  of  Americans  who  feel  inclined  to  sup- 
port passively  or  aid  actively  some  annexation  propaganda,  the 
majority  of  Canadians  honestly  ask,  Why  should  you  desire  or 
expect  us  to  do  what  you  would  never  dream  of  doing  yourselves? 
Why  should  Canada,  with  its  vast  and  wealthy  territory,  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  greatest  naval,  commercial  and  territorial 
power  on  earth,  and  its  splendid  institutions,  seek  union  with  an- 
other nation,  whatever  its  wealth  and  population,  progress  and  pros- 
pects may  be? 

J.  Castell  Hopkins. 
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Did  I  not  fear  to  proclaim  what  we  Frencli  call  a  verite  de  la 
Palissc,  I  should  say  that  the  most  evident  proof  of  instability  in  any 
system  is  found  in  its  periodic  commotions  and  changes.  From 
whatever  cause  the  disturbance  may  arise,  it  indicates  a  defect  of 
equilibrium,  which  sooner  or  later  must  result,  if  not  in  overthrow, 
at  least  in  a  more  or  less  radical  change  of  front.  The  political  organ- 
ization of  the  Canadian  Confederation  appears  to  me  to  fall  absolutely 
within  these  conditions  of  instability.  After  the  Constitution  of  1792 
which,  by  opening  the  door  to  many  abuses  of  power,  drove  the  people 
to  insurrection,  we  were  favored,  in  1841,  with  what  is  known  to  us 
as  "  the  Union, "  that  is,  the  union  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  This  so-called  "  Union, "  sprung  from  that  of  abso- 
lutism and  injustice,  could  not  endure,  and,  after  twenty-five  years' 
hard  service  over  an  impossible  road,  was  finally  abandoned  by  the 
wayside,  like  a  worn-out  vehicle,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Confedera- 
tion of  all  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America. 

This  Confederation,  hastily  conceived  and  badly  carried  out,  which 
was  to  settle  everything  and  give  satisfaction  to  everyone,  brought 
safety  to  neither  principle  nor  person ;  it  remains  a  hybrid  combina- 
tion which  threatens  ruin  to  itself  at  every  moment,  a  combination 
never  intended  by  its  inventors — as  is  an  open  secret  to-day — to  be 
more  than  a  makeshift  to  meet  pressing  difficulties,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  some  more  definite  arrangement.  This  "  definite  arrange- 
ment" meant,  for  the  simple,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  one 
might  think  among  the  sponsors  of  the  new  regime^  political  inde- 
pendence at  some  future  day  beneath  the  aegis  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  possible  sceptre  wielded  by  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  for  the  knowing,  Imperial  Federation.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  dreams  of  the  one  party  or  the  plans  of  the  other, 
one  fact  is  patent:  a  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  the  new  organization. 
For  more  than  a  full  quarter-of-a-ceutury,  the  makeshift  has  hobbled 
on  its  way  with  greater  or  less  misadventure,  and  to-day  everyone. 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  feels  the  necessity  of  some  movement  towards 
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"  the  definite  arrangement. "  Everyone  feels  it,  everyone  discusses 
it,  even  though  without  unanimity  of  view  or  power  of  definition. 

The  question  has  long  been  under  private  examination,  and  from 
time  to  time  has  made  such  claims  upon  public  attention,  and  partic- 
ularly during  the  last  year  or  two,  that  at  the  present  moment  it 
seems  universally  admitted  that  the  matter  must  be  solved  without 
long  delay.  In  fact,  even  those  who  have  a  material  interest  in  the 
present  status  quo  have  never  dared  to  pretend  that  the  existing  con- 
ditions can  be  permanently  maintained.  From  which  it  follows  that 
some  political  change  is  universally  acknowledged  in  Canada  as  inev- 
itable. Opinions  are  divided  only  on  the  question,"  Which  is  the 
way  we  must  eventually  tread  towards  our  final  goal?"  Three  roads 
are  open  before  us:  first.  Imperial  Federation,  already  spoken  of, 
and  in  favor  of  which  active  mission-work  is  done  in  certain  quar- 
ters; second,  Independence,  pure  and  simple,  without  those  dreams 
of  British  protection  which  fit  in  with  nothing,  practically  or  theoret- 
ically; third.  Annexation  with  the  United  States. 

These  different  ways  have  been  recognized  and  studied  often  and 
at  length  by  most  serious  thinkers,  but  ever  from  the  point  of  view 
and  from  the  interest  of  our  population  at  large,  without  particular 
attention,  however,  to  the  different  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
In  this  article  I  will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  serve  as 
interpreter  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  of  my  com- 
patriots, the  French  Canadians  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  touching 
these  three  different  ways  of  attaining  their  country's  success;  an 
end  they  cannot  conceive  of  apart  from  their  future  welfare  as  a  dis- 
tinct nationality. 

To  look  at  the  whole  question  seriously  and  to  understand  it 
thoroughly  in  all  its  peculiarities,  it  must  first  be  set  in  its  true 
light.  And  this  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  true  light:  French 
Canadians  differ  in  some  respects  from  other  colonists,  who  have  no 
other  interest  to  consider  than  that  of  their  adopted  country.  They 
are  like  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  in  the  last  century,  who, 
finding  themselves  divided  between  two  loyalties,  that  towards  their 
mother-country  and  that  towards  themselves,  naturally  chose  the  lat- 
ter. For  the  French  Canadians  the  alternative  is  complicated,  not 
only  by  difference  of  race  and  religion,  but  also  by  the  instinctive 
feeling  common  to  all  conquered  people.  "  Conquered  people"  is  a 
term  which  I  use  here  with  hesitation,  for  I  know  it  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  national  susceptibilities  of  my  French  compatriots.     Whenever 
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an  orator  in  Parliament  or  in  any  public  meeting  alludes  to  the 
"  Conquest, "  he  is  almost  sure  to  awaken  a  protest  from  some  quar- 
ter, "  He  should  not  have  said  conquest,  we  were  not  conquered ; 
we  were  ceded  by  France  to  England ;  it  was  not  a  conquest,  but  a 
cession";  and  so  on.  In  my  opinion  this  is  mere  childishness;  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  more  humiliating  to  suffer  defeat  when  crushed 
by  numbers,  than  to  be  shamefully  abandoned  by  one's  own.  To 
make  such  distinctions  is  only  playing  with  words.  For,  whether 
we  were  ceded  or  conquered,  the  treaty  was  imposed  on  France  by 
force  of  arms  and  against  our  will ;  the  difference,  if  difference  there 
be,  is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  merit  more  serious  notice. 

Nevertheless  in  deference  to  such  susceptibilities,  I  will  with- 
draw the  word,  and  say  that  to  judge  adequately  of  the  position  held 
by  the  French  Canadians  in  the  present  case,  one  must  not  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  the  feeling  common  to  all  people  who  have 
lost  their  national  existence.  This  feeling  is  the  quiet,  unavowed 
and  unconscious,  but  instinctive  expectation  of  some  reaction  ever 
cherished,  ever  dreamed  of,  and  secretly  nourished  by  some  undefined 
hope  of  future  emancipation.  Even  in  the  case  of  races  decimated 
by  subjection,  this  never  dies  out:  how  can  it  then  be  absent  from 
the  hearts  of  French  Canadians,  who,  instead  of  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  number,  have,  on  the  contrary,  developed  and  multiplied  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner  under  the  British  regime? 

For  them  lefait  accompli  has  never  been  accepted  with  all  its 
consequences.  They  loyally  pledged  allegiance  to  England,  and  they 
have  loyally  held  to  their  pledge ;  but  never  did  they  hold  that  that 
pledge  bound  them  to  be  and  remain  English,  fastened  to  England 
now  and  forever.  Not  that  they  in  any  way  entertain  the  slightest 
hope  or  desire  to  resume  their  former  allegiance  to  France;  but  they 
feel  themselves  French,  they  are  proud  to  be  so,  and  are  bound  to 
remain  so.  On  this  free  soil  of  America,  where  all  races  are  invited 
to  a  common  feast  of  concord,  progress  and  equality  in  friendly  emu- 
lation, they  have  at  heart  other  ambitions  than  the  ambition  of  eternally 
bearing  the  yoke  of  betrayed  or  conquered  people,  tamely  linked  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  nation  whose  greatness  they  may  admire,  but  which 
is  not  and  cannot  be  anything  to  them,  and  which,  by  the  influence  of 
tradition,  they  cannot  but  instinctively  consider  in  a  vague  way  as  the 
"  hereditary  enemy. " 

It  is-  natural  enough  that  English  Canadians,  who  are  bound  to 
England  by  tradition,  by  intellectual  association  and  by  nationality, 
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should,  through  pride  of  race  and  enthusiasm  for  the  old  flag,  be 
ready  to  accept  a  perpetual  vassalage  and  a  dangerous  solidarity,  in 
the  hope,  by  cementing  the-different  parts  of  tlie  empire,  of  uphold- 
ing England  in  that  preponderance  of  power  which  now  seems  slip- 
ping from  her  grasp.  But  we,  Canadians  of  French  origin,  have  not 
at  all  the  same  motives  of  Sacrifice  towards  Downing  Street.  We  are 
British  subjects  by  neither  blood  nor  choice.  No  particular  affection 
binds  us  to  England.  We  honor  her  flag  which  floats  above  us;  we 
have  before  this  spilt  our  blood  in  her  defence,  and  we  are  still 
ready  to  answer  her  call,  as  a  matter  of  duty;  but  she  does  not 
awaken  with  us  any  of  those  feelings  which  stir  a  nation.  Reason 
and  argument  cannot  destroy  the  stamp  of  nature.  Our  mother- 
country  is  France !  If  ever  a  conflict  should  arise  between  her  and 
England,  which  God  forbid — it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  so,  but  it  is 
true — we  should  be  for  France.  Treason!  some  may  cry.  Non- 
sense; for  our  forefathers  never  voluntarily  consented  to  become 
British  subjects,  and  if  we  are  such  it  is  against  their  will  and  ours. 
Except  for  England  and  her  cannons,  we  should  still  live  under  the 
flag  of  France. 

Well,  then,  in  presence  of  these  facts,  and  since,  in  spite  of  all 
ties  of  blood  and  tradition,  we  should  refuse  political  alliance  with 
our  former  mother-country,  how  could  we  be  expected  to  consent  to 
an  infeoffment  not  only  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  with  dis- 
tant countries  like  Australia,  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  and  those 
other  lands  spread  all  around  the  globe,  with  which,  although  parts 
of  that  "  Empire  upon  whose  flag  the  sun  never  sets, "  we  have  no 
more  natural  connection  than  with  the  planet  Mars?  Such  striking 
considerations  appeal  to  even  the  most  illiterate  of  my  compatriots, 
and  if  French  Canadians  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  they  will  never 
consent  to  sign  a  pact  more  galling  perhaps  to  their  feelings  than 
hurtful  to  their  material  interests.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion — an 
opinion  I  hold  in  common  with  all  our  statesmen,  publicists  and 
men  of  business — if,  in  discussing  the  different  forms  of  government 
which  Canada  might  finally  accept,  the  views  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians are  taken  into  consideration,  Imperial  Federation  must  be  abso- 
lutely thrown  aside.  It  is  conceivable  that  pressing  political  consid- 
erations or  party  exigencies  may  stifle  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
through  the  press  or  from  the  platform  upon  this  point;  but  those 
"who  can  speak  freely  and  without  compromising  any  impending 
question  must  admit  it. 
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The  first  hypothesis  being  set  aside,  there  remain  Independence, 
and  Political  Union  with  the  United  States.  Here  again  public 
opinion  dares  hardly  declare  itself  on  account  of  party  considerations. 
With  us,  dissimulation  forms  such  an  integral  part  of  our  political 
life  that  most  of  us  are  quite  prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
sun  at  mid-day,  should  such  a  statement  ill  any  way  shock  the  preju- 
dice of  any  individual  or  group  of  acknowledged  influence  and  posi- 
tion. In  a  situation  so  complex  as  ours  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Not  only  the  political  chiefs  but  even  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
following  must  beware  of  expressing  any  idea  which  has  not  received 
the  approbation  of  a  majority  the  more  difficult  to  satisfy  in  that  it 
is  composed  of  elements  often  more  antagonistic  than  heterogeneous. 
One  may  not  even  state  bare  facts,  for  fear  approves  them  in  petto. 

And  this  is  why — when  the  word  "  Annexation"  is  on  the  lips  of 
every  man,  when  the  mention  of  Independence  in  a  political  meeting 
is  the  call  for  unanimous  applause — there  may  yet  be  found  poli- 
ticians who,  though  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  will  afiirm  to  the  agents 
of  foreign  newspapers  that  there  is  no  desire  for  annexation  in  Canada, 
that  no  one  longs  for  Independence,  and  that  French  Canadians  in 
particular  wish  for  but  one  thing — to  be  left  where  they  are,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  goes  on  its  way.  It  is  high  time  this  legend 
should  be  reduced  to  its  true  significance.  As  I  have  already  said, 
England  for  us  is  an  ally  to  whom  we  are  faithful,  and  toward  whom 
we  have  no  real  or  serious  cause  of  complaint,  but  who,  after  all, 
does  not  call  forth  any  spontaneous  affection  on  our  part.  Should 
the  day  ever  come  when  we  must  choose  between  the  loyalty  we  owe 
to  her  and  the  love  we  bear  our  own  children,  she  will  have  no  right 
to  expect  from  us  the  heroic  abnegation  of  siding  with  her  "  for 
better,  for  worse. "  And  this  day  cannot  now  be  far  distant.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  cannot  forever  remain  in  tutelage;  and  the  more 
we  increase  in  number,  the  further  we  tread  in  the  way  of  progress, 
the  more  pressing  our  need  and  cry  for  emancipation  become.  What 
form  this  emancipation  may  take  is  the  question  to  be  solved,  and 
here  again  the  French  Canadian  finds  himself  in  a  peculiar  position. 

Of  course  any  independence  that  would  give  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  that  is  to  say,  to  French  Canadians,  an  autonomy  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  confederated  Provinces,  is  out  of  the 
question.  Such  an  independence  would  be  of  no  real  benefit  to  us, 
for  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  isolate  us  while  paralyzing  the  move- 
ments of  the  community  as  a  whole.     If  Independence  had  for  effect 
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merely  tlie  dividing -up  of  our  territory,  and  for  ideal  the  establish- 
ment of  four  or  five  republics  like  San  Marino  or  principalities  like 
Monaco,  surely  it  would  hardly  be  worth  the  trouble  to  change  our 
colonial  incapacity  for  a  still  more  insignificant  position,  our  present 
instability  for  a  complete  loss  of  balance.  Such  Independence  is 
dreamed  of  by  no  one.  Moreover,  it  is  as  impracticable  as  it  is 
absurd;  for  were  we  senseless  and  blind  enough  to  wish^it,  our  com- 
patriots of  different  origin  would  never,  thank  God,  be  foolish  or 
short-sighted  enough  to  grant  it  or  allow  us  to  obtain  it.  No ;  there 
is  only  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question:  whether  we  become 
federated  with  the  Empire  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation, 
Canada  must  stand  as  a  whole,  with  a  government  neither  French  nor 
English,  but  Canadian.  Our  only  ambition,  as  French  Canadians, 
would  be  to  have  our  legitimate  share  of  influence  therein.  But 
what  would  that  influence  amount  to  were  we  left  alone  face  to  face 
with  the  situation,  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  frequently  capricious, 
ever  interested,  and  inevitably  hostile? 

The  word  "  hostile"  may  here  sound  unjust  and  exaggerated.  It 
is  not  a  lapsus  calami^  however :  I  carefully  weighed  it  before  it  fell 
from  my  pen.  Let  me  explain:  The  hostility  of  which  I  speak  does 
not  mean  the  venomous  hostility  which  fires  those  French-hating 
fanatics  who  are  even  now  endeavoring  to  organize  into  a  political 
party,  a  war-party  I  might  say,  to  carry  on  a  savage  and  incessant 
warfare  against  all  that  bears  the  name  of  French  and  Catholic. 
These  fishers  in  troubled  waters  are  too  feeble  before  the  liberal  and 
generous  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  English  population,  to  inspire 
us  with  any  serious  fears  for  our  future.  I  do  not  even  allude  to 
that  latent  hostility,  hypocritical  or  instinctive  in  origin,  which  does 
not  result  as  the  outcome  of  acknowledged  principle  or  definite 
tactics,  but  which  none  the  less  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  social  and 
business  circles.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  claims  for  the  English 
of  Canada  the  title  of  "  the  superior  race, "  and  often  betrays  itself  in 
that  petty  and  self-satisfied  air,  impossible  as  it  may  seem,  with 
which  certain  persons  amongst  us  will  actually  plume  themselves  on 
an  ignorance  of  the  French  language. 

This  hostility  we  fear  no  more  than  the  other,  for,  given  the 
time  and  place,  we  shall  always  victoriously  dispose  of  it,  backed  by 
all  that  there  is  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment  among  our  country- 
men of  different  descent.  But  I  speak  of  that  hostility  which  must 
ever  exist  from  the  very  nature  of  things ;  that  unreasoning  hostility 
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which  led  me,  and  my  English  playfellows,  to  shoulder  each  other 
off  the  sidewalk,  which  incited  them  to  hail  us  as  Johnny  Batistes 
and  us  to  call  them  sacre  Irlandais,  whenever  we  met  in  any  "  official  " 
capacity ;  that  hostility  which  arises  from  the  distinctive  character  of 
two  races  that  differ  in  religion,  language,  habits,  customs,  sympa- 
thies, aspirations  and  even  in  physical  externals;  that  involuntary 
hostility  which  springs  more  from  sensation  than  interest,  that  comes 
neither  from  the  heart  nor  from  the  head,  and  which  outleaps  the 
boundaries  of  reason,  because  it  dwells  not  in  individuals  but  in  the 
masses;  that  hostility,  in  short,  which  is  born  from  the  juxtaposition 
of  two  different  nationalities  on  the  same  sod — like  two  lovers  before 
the  same  woman — one  of  whom  some  day  must  win:  a  natural,  fatal, 
inevitable  and  almost  legitimate  hostility,  because  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that  universal  law  of  nature,  the  struggle  for  life. 

One  may  ask.  Why  should  we  fear  Independence  on  account  of 
these  drawbacks,  which  after  all  are  drawbacks  we  face  from  day  to 
day  under  the  existing  conditions?  The  reply  is  that,  slight  as  it 
may  seem,  the  influence  of  England  is  really  enormous  in  Canada. 
And,  as  England  has  a  vital  interest  to  keep  peace  within  her  colonies, 
this  influence  has  so  far  been  to  us  an  element  of  safety  which  might 
be  sorely  missed  and  regretted  once  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  her  has 
been  undone  or  broken.  It  must  be  added  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians are  neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  considerations  of  general 
importance  which  may  affect  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  in  such  an  event  as  its  political  freedom  under 
a  separate  flag.  We,  as  well  as  others,  see  our  illimitable  frontiers, 
as  impossible  to  defend  against  the  smuggler  as  against  the  invader ; 
we  see  our  commerce  and  industry  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  an 
all-powerful  neighbor  who,  at  any  moment,  might  bring  us  to  starva- 
tion by  merely  closing  her  doors;  we  understand  that,  owing  to  the 
existing  difference  of  climate,  the  European  emigration  will  ever 
more  willingly  flock  towards  the  United  States  than  towards  us,  and 
consequently  that,  whatever  may  be  our  efforts  or  achievements  in 
material  progress,  we  cannot  but  be  enormously  and  perpetually  dis- 
tanced by  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  American  Eepublic.  And 
frorii  all  this,  we  Conclude  that  to  be  neighbors  under  such  conditions 
is  for  us  to  be  forever  condemned  to  a  discouraging  inferiority,  with 
no  alternative  but  that  of  bending  the  back  and  of  throwing  our- 
selves upon  the  generosity  of  our  rivals,  whenever  any  misunder- 
standing or  conflict  of  interest  may  arise. 
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There  is,  I  know,  nothing  to  strike  a  poetical  fancy  in  all  this. 
The  word  "  Independence"  has  a  general  significance  which  appeals 
more  eloquently  to  national  pride;  its  sonority  rings  pleasantly  on 
the  ear;  but  serious-minded  people,  habituated  to  judge  questions  on 
their  rival  merit,  are  not  led  by  sounds  or  sentiments.  I  must,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  among  them  do 
not  hesitate  openly  to  advocate  the  idea  of  IndependencCf  in  spite  of 
all  possible  objections;  but,  without  questioning  their  sincerity  for 
one  moment,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  they  do  not 
follow  such  course  without  the  mental  reservation :  "  Let  us  be  free 
first;  we  will  trim  our  sails  afterwards."  This  after  all  may  be  the 
most  practical  way  of  facing  the  question;  but  for  those  who,  not 
having  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  to  "  ways  and  means,"  wish  only 
to  realize  the  purely  theoretical  point,  this  formule  opportuniste,  as  it 
might  be  termed  in  France,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  And  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  "  What  would  be  left  to  our  choice,  when  Imperial 
Federation  is  rejected  and  Permanent  Independence  acknowledged  as 
impossible  or  dangerous?" 

There  is  for  me,  and  I  am  sure  for  the  greater  number  of  my  com- 
patriots, only  one  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem;  that  is,  to 
accept  the  last  of  the  three  alternatives  pointed  out  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  a  political  union  with  the  United  States: — in  the  re- 
ceived newspaper-phrase,  Annexation. 

The  term  "  Annexation"  has  for  a  long  time  been  most  unpopular 
among  the  French  people  of  Canada.  This  arose  from  two  reasons : 
the  smouldering  fire  of  old  historical  hatreds  which  so  often  stained 
with  blood  the  battle-fields  of  the  past,  and  the  instinctive  repug- 
nance of  the  clergy  for  the  word  "  Republic,"  which  for  them  meant 
revolution,  terror  and  every  "  social  disorder."  To  this  we  may  add 
prejudice  skilfully  and  incessantly  stirred  up  by  public  men  inter- 
ested in  flattering  the  ultra-loyal  sentiments  of  our  English  popula- 
tion. Of  those  three  causes  of  antipathy,  the  first — the  most  serious 
— has  entirely  disappeared.  The  memory  of  the  old  quaiTcls  has 
passed  away ;  the  murderous  struggles  of  a  former  day  are  completely 
forgotten ;  even  the  name  of  Bostonnais,  which,  by  reason  of  the  long 
struggle,  formerly  called  forth  such  antagonistic  feeling  amongst  us, 
is  not  now  heard  once  in  a  year  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  With  it  has  disappeared  also  the  name  "  Yankee,"  with  its 
sordid  or  even  contumelious  significance.  The  generous  and  uni- 
versal hospitality  extended  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thousand 
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French  Canadians  living  in  the  United  States  to-day  has  completely- 
wiped  out  all  traces  of  the  old  animosity.  To-day  one  says  "  Amer- 
icans," and  that,  with  an  open  sense  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 

The  clergy  on  their  side  have  considerably  altered  their  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  United  States.  The  great  number  of  priests  estab- 
lished in  New  England  and  especially  in  the  great  centres  where 
French  Canadian  immigrants  have  gathered  together,  have  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  destroy  the  legend  of  the  "  social  slough"  and  the 
demagogie  effrenee.  To-day,  they  know  that  religious  persecution  is 
not  to  be  feared  in  any  part  of  the  Union ;  that  on  the  contrary  the 
Koman  Catholic  form  of  worship  there  enjoys  the  most  complete  lib- 
erty, that  its  priests  are  as  highly  considered  and  esteemed  as  in 
Canada,  and  that,  in  short,  nothing  prevents  an  American  citizen  from 
being  as  good  a  Catholic  as  any  English  subject.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  this  that  the  French  Canadian  priests  who 
have  remained  at  home  have  become  Annexationists.  Far  from  it. 
Some  of  them  have;  and,  when  the  old  prejudices  are  considered, 
when  one  sees  others  barely  startled  by  the  statement  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  their  confreres  who  live  in  the  United  States  are  Annex- 
ationists, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress  made  is  enormous. 
Will  they  venture  farther?  It  is  not  impossible;  but  for  those  who 
understand  how  little. attraction  any  new  venture  has  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  their  high  regard  for  the  proverb,  Un  iiens  vaut  mieux  que 
deux  in  Vauras, — "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush" — 
will  look  upon  it  as  at  least  questionable.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  in- 
contestable that,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  indifference  more  and 
more  marked  of  the  Catholic  clergy  touching  this  question,  the 
people,  without  distinction  of  party,  become  day  by  day  reconciled 
to  an  idea  and  a  word  which  they  had  learned  hitherto  to  repudiate 
without  a  second  thought. 

We  may  add  that  the  political  influence  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
clergy  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was.  For  many  a  long  year  this  in- 
fluence was  omnipresent ;  it  took  upon  itself  to  decide  all  questions,  to 
think,  read,  write  and  vote  for  everyone ;  but  "  the  pitcher  that  goes 

too  often  to  the  well "    In  short,  the  clergy  might  even  yet  impede 

any  great  public  measure  by  working  against  its  acceptance,  but  they 
never  would  oppose  it  in  any  peremptory  manner;  they  would  not 
even  make  the  attempt,  for  they  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  in 
such  an  attempt  they  would  be  outflanked.  They  have  already 
suffered  checks,  and  all  enlightened  Catholics  should  rejoice  at  it,  for 
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this  clerical  meddling  in  things  purely  temporal  is  ill-omened  in  any 
country,  and  must  become  a  source  of  danger  for  us  as  for  others. 

So  that,  I  repeat,  the  idea  of  Annexation  has,  during  the  last  few- 
years,  made  rapid  progress  with  Canadians  of  French  origin ;  the  fact 
is  that,  even  to-day,  were  they  consulted  on  the  question  under  con- 
ditions of  absolute  freedom,  without  any  moral  pressure  from  either 
side,  I  am  certain  that  a  considerable  majority  of  Annexationists 
would  result  from  the  ballot.  And  this  majority  cannot  but  increase; 
for,  in  the  same  measure  that  the  public  mind  is  educated,  that  a 
closer  union  is  established  between  the  two  countries,  that  the  United 
States  grow  in  greatness  beside  us,  and  that  our  internal  difficulties, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  our  organic  defects,  are  complicated ; 
our  population  cannot  but  be  more  and  more  struck  by  this  fact  of 
vital  importance,  that  herein  only  may  be  found  the  solution  of  all  the 
problems  which  render  our  position  so  trying,  our  footing  so  unstable 
and  our  future  so  uncertain.  In  fact,  alliance  with  the  States  of  the 
Union  would  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen  settle  all  those  thorny  ques- 
tions which  now  embarrass  us.  At  one  stroke  we  should  benefit  by 
all  the  progress  of  our  neighbors  up  to  this  point ;  we  should  enter 
into  free  commercial  relations  with  a  country  of  seventy  millions  of 
inhabitants ;  the  lines  uncomfortably  strained  which  hold  us  in  the 
wake  of  another  people  would  be  thrown  oflE;  we  should  have  no 
more  hatred  or  rivalry  of  faith  or  race;  no  longer  conquerors  ever 
looking  upon  us  as  the  conquered ;  no  longer  any  joint  responsibility 
with  any  European  nation ;  no  longer  any  frontiers ;  no  longer  any 
possible  wars;  a  single  flag  over  the  whole  of  North  America,  which 
then  would  be,  not  the  holding  of  any  particular  nation,  but  the 
home  of  Humanity  itself,  the  Empire  of  Peace,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  dominion  of  the  Earth,  under  a  democratic  government 
having  as  its  leading  principle  the  recognition  of  the  same  rights  and 
the  imposition  of  the  same  duties  among  all  its  subjects,  without  ques- 
tion of  the  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins  or  of  the  form  in  which 
they  may  choose  to  worship  God. 

And  what  are  we  called  upon  to  give  in  exchange  for  this?  For 
our  British  compatriots  there  must,  it  is  true,  be  a  sacrifice  of  those 
traditions,  which,  however,  they  would  have  to  abandon  sooner  or 
later;  but  as  for  us,  absolutely  nothing !  Who  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  here  is  that  which  a  great  statesman  so  aptly  termed  "  Man- 
ifest Destiny"? 

Louis  Honore  Frechette. 


MUNICIPAL   SANITATION   IN   NEW    YOEK   AND 

BEOOKLYN. 

In  the  article  on  "  Municipal  Sanitation  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, "  published  in  The  Forum  for  August,  special  attention  was 
called  to  the  differences  between  the  death-rates  of  the  white  and  of 
the  colored  race,  and  to  the  importance  of  taking  these  into  consid- 
eration in  comparing  the  mortality  of  different  districts  in  those  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  their  relative  sanitary  condition.  In 
studying  the  vital  statistics  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  race 
differences  in  the  white  population  of  different  districts  are  also  of 
great  importance. 

The  figures  of  the  Eleventh  Census  show  that  on  June  1,  1890, 
New  York  had  a  population  of  1,515,301,  occupying  81,828  dwellings 
on  25,741  acres  of  ground,  giving  58.87  persons  to  the  acre,  and 
18.52  persons  to  a  dwelling.  At  the  same  time,  Brooklyn  had  a 
population  of  806,343,  occupying  82,282  dwellings  on  18,084  acres, 
giving  44.59  persons  to  the  acre  and  9.80  persons  to  each  dwelling. 
New  York  was,  therefore,  much  the  more  densely  populated  of  the 
two  cities,  although  a  larger  proportion  of  the  business  population 
lived  outside  the  city  limits  than  was  the  case  in  Brooklyn.  Of  the 
population  of  New  York,  25,674.  were  colored,  including  1,970 
Chinese.  To  distinguish  race  differences  among  the  whites,  the  best 
means  at  our  command  is  a  classification  by  the  birthplaces  of  the 
mothers.  According  to  this.  New  York  contained  334,725  Ameri- 
cans; 55,572  English  and  Welsh;  399,348  Irish;  19,627  Scotch; 
16,239  French;  403,784  Germans;  80,235  Eussians  and  Poles;  9,647 
Canadians;  13,311  Scandinavians;  15,555  Hungarians;  12,287  Bo- 
hemians; 54,334  Italians,  and  74,963  other  foreigners,  or  persons  of 
unknown  race.  New  York  has  a  larger  Irish  population  than  any 
city  in  Ireland,  and,  of  German  cities,  only  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Ham- 
burgh exceed  it  in  number  of  German  population.  Brooklyn  in 
1890  contained  10,946  colored  inhabitants;  268,097  Americans; 
50,379  English  and  Welsh;  196,372  Irish;  14,195  Scotch;  4,777 
French;  195,663  Germans;  7,581  Eussians  and  Poles;  7,200  Cana- 
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dians;  21,178  Scandinavians;  896  Hungarians;  205  Bohemians; 
12,454  Italians,  and  16,400  other  foreigners,  or  persons  of  unknown 
race. 

New  York,  therefore,  contained  a  greater  proportion  of  Irish, 
French,  Germans,  Kussians,  Hungarians,  Boliemians  and  Italians, 
than  Brooklyn,  while  Brooklyn  had  the  greater  proportion  of  Amer- 
icans, English,  Scotch,  Canadians,  and  Scandinavians.  The  number 
of  persons  in  most  of  these  groups  is  large  enough  to  make  the  death- 
rates  of  the  different  groups  fairly  comparable,  especially  if  these 
rates  are  taken,  not  for  a  single  year,  but  for  several  successive  years. 
During  the  sixteen  years  from  1875  to  1890  inclusive,  the  annual 
death-rate  of  New  York,  excluding  still-births,  varied  from  31.3  to 
23.4  per  thousand,  having  been  highest  in  1881-82,  and  lowest 
in  1877-78.  From  1886  to  1890,  it  fell  from  27  to  26  per  thou- 
sand. During  the  same  period,  the  Brooklyn  death-rate  varied  from 
26.3  in  1875  to  21.0  in  1878;  25  in  1882,  22.6  in  1886,  and  24.6 
in  1890.  The  mortality  decreased  in  New  York  and  increased  in 
Brooklyn  from  1886  to  1890,  but  was  always  lower  in  Brooklyn. 

For  the  year  1890,  the  death-rate  of  Loudon  was  20.8 ;  of  Paris, 
24.9;  of  Berlin,  21.2;  of  Vienna,  25.2;  of  Brussels,  22.3;  all  being 
much  below  the  New  York  death-rate.  If  approximate  life-tables  be 
calculated  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  1890,  it  will  be  found  that  of  a  million  white  children  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  511,049  would  have  been  males,  and  488,951  would  have 
been  females.  If  now  these  infants  had  been  subjected  throughout 
their  lives  to  the  same  influences  tending  to  produce  death  as  were 
acting  during  the  year  referred  to;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  386,- 
589  males  and  387,182  females  would  have  survived,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  thirty-fourth  year  242,478  males  and  257,433  females  would 
have  remained  alive ;  that  is,  more  than  half  the  males  would  have  died 
before  they  became  thirty-five  years  of  age.  In  New  York,  the  number 
of  male  infants  would  have  been  514,545,  of  whom  379,630  would  have 
survived  the  first  year,  and  270,569,  or  about  half,  would  have  been 
alive  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  expectation  of  life  of  a  white 
male  infant  at  birth  was,  in  New  York,  30.32;  in  Brooklyn,  32.88; 
in  Baltimore,  37.01;  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  39.20  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life,  the  expectation  of 
life  of  a  white  male  in  New  York  was  29.31;  in  Brooklyn,  32.04; 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  34.50,  and  in  Baltimore,  35.82  years. 

Turning  now  to  the  death-rates  in  different  wards  and  districts, 
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we  find  that  in  New  York  the  annual  mortality  varied  from  less  than 
fifteen  to  more  than  forty-five  per  thousand,  and  in  Brooklyn  from 
less  than  fifteen  to  more  than  forty  per  thousand.  The  causes  of  these 
great  differences  in  the  mortality  cannot  be  fully  ascertained  from  the 
statistical  data  at  our  command;  but  some  important  indications  are 
discoverable.  In  Washington  and  Baltimore,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  differences  in  different  districts  is  due  to  the  different  proportions 
of  the  white  and  colored  populations  in  them ;  in  New  York,  a  con- 
siderable part  is  due  to  the  different  proportions  of  Irish,  Germans, 
Russians,  Italians,  efc. ,  in  the  different  localities.  The  high  death- 
rate  in  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  due  largely  to  the  high 
death-rate  among  the  Irish,  because  of  the  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  this  class  of  the  population;  although  the  death-rate  of  the 
Bohemians  and  Italians  was  higher  than  that  of  the  Irish,  because  of 
the  higher  mortality  among  the  Bohemian  and  Italian  children.  For 
persons  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upward,  the  average  annual 
death-rates  during  the  six  years  above  referred  to  were  as  follows:  In 
New  York,  Irish,  28.0;  colored,  23.6;  Scotch,  21.9;  English,  20.8; 
Bohemians,  20.3;  French,  17.9;  Germans,  17.0;  Canadians,  16.7; 
Americans,  15.9;  Scandinavians,  13.4;  Italians,  12.3 ;  Hungarians, 
8.5;  Russians  and  Poles,  6.21.  In  Brooklyn,  Bohemians,  31.8; 
Irish,  22.7;  English,  17.0;  Scotch,  16.4;  Germans,  15.5;  French, 
14.4;  Canadians,  14.3;  Americans,  13.9;  Scandinavians,  9.1;  Ital- 
ians, 7.9;  Russians  and  Poles,  about  5.4;  Hungarians,  6.2.  These 
great  differences  in  race  death-rates  are  of  much  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  they  go  far  toward  explaining  the  comparatively  low 
death-rate  in  certain  crowded  tenement-house  districts,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  the  seventh,  tenth  and  thirteenth  wards  in  New  York,  which 
are  inhabited  largely  by  Russian  and  Polish  Jews.  The  low  death- 
rate  of  the  Jewish  race  has  been  known  for  a  long  time;  it  does 
not  fully  appear  in  these  figures,  because  a  considerable  number  of 
those  whose  mothers  were  born  in  Hungary  and  Germany  are  of  this 
race,  with  low  death-rates.  If  it  were  possible  to  separate  them,  the 
death-rate  of  the  Germans  would  stand  at  a  much  higher  figure. 

This  low  death-rate  of  the  Jewish  race,  under  circumstances  of 
poverty,  overcrowding,  want  of  fresh  air,  and  uncleanliness  of  various 
kinds,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  great  scientific  interest  to  the  physician 
and  sanitarian,  but  it  is  of  great  sociological  importance.  It  must 
not,  how6ver,  be  supposed  that  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  tenement- 
house  life  have  no  effect  upon  the  Jews.     Comparing  the  death-rates 
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of  the  Russians  and  Poles  with  those  of  more  than  sixty  thousand 
Jews  of  the  better  classes,  as  given  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  19,  we 
find  that  for  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age  the  death-rates  were, 
for  the  Russians  and  Poles  in  New  York  City,  28.67;  for  the  Jews 
throughout  the  country,  9.90.  This  last  figure  is  probably  too  low; 
but  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  death-rate  of  the  New  York 
tenement-house  Jewish  children  under  fifteen  years  of  ag^'  is  double 
that  of  Jewish  children  of  the  same  ages  throughout  the  country 
living  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  heavy  death-rate  of  Irish  adults  in  New  York  is  so  important 
in  the  study  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city,  and  of  means  to 
improve  them,  that  a  few  more  figures  are  given,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  the  reader.  The  death-rate  of  married  men  from  fifteen  to 
forty-five  years  of  age  was  for  the  Irish  23.7,  and  for  the  Germans 
13.1;  and  of  married  women  of  the  same  ages,  for  the  Irish  23.9, 
and  for  the  Germans  10.8.  For  single  men  from  fifteen  to  forty-five 
years  of  age,  the  death-rate  was  for  the  Irish  20.9,  for  the  Germans 
11.0;  and  for  single  women  of  the  same  ages,  for  the  Irish  10.1  and 
for  the  Germans  5.0.  This  means  that  for  these  ages  the  death-rate 
of  the  Irish  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  Germans  for  both  the 
married  and  single  of  each  sex.  Taking  persons  of  forty-five  years 
of  age  and  upward,  the  death-rate  of  the  married  men  was  for  the 
Irish,  44.0,  for  the  Germans,  36.9;  of  the  single  men,  Irish,  82.8, 
Germans,  65.6;  of  the  married  women,  Irish,  44.2,  Germans,  25.0; 
of  the  single  women,  Irish,  57.2,  Germans,  46.8.  At  ages  under 
forty-five,  therefore,  the  death-rate  of  the  married  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  single,  while  above  that  age  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

If  upon  a  map  of  New  York  City  be  indicated  the  average  annual 
death-rate  of  each  ward  and  sanitary  district  during  the  six  years 
ending  May  31,  1890 — as  has  been  done  for  a  special  report,  soon  to 
be  published,  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  by  whose 
permission  certain  data  given  therein  are  used  in  this  paper — it  will 
be  seen  that  the  heaviest  death-rates  occurred  in  the  low-lying  water- 
side districts  of  Wards  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  18,  20  and  22,  and  in  portions 
of  Wards  12,  14  and  15.  In  the  districts  under  twenty  feet  in  aver- 
age altitude,  the  death-rate  was  31.5;  for  the  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  118.6.  In  the  districts  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high, 
it  was  28.3;  for  children  under  five  years  of  age,  110.6.  In  the  dis- 
tricts from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  it  was  24.8;  for  children  under 
five  years  of   age,  100.6;  and   in  the    districts  from   eighty   to   one 
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hundred  feet  high,  it  was  17.9  ;  for  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
74.5.  The  same  gradation  is  found  in  Brooklyn.  But  the  ancient 
topography  of  these  two  cities  is  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  the  death-rates  of  certain  districts.  The  old  marshes  and 
streams,  which  have  been  filled  in  or  covered  so  long  that  very  few 
remember  their  existence,  still  indicate  their  effects  on  the  mortality 
of  their  ancient  sites,  especially  in  the  death-rates  from  malarial 
fevers,  pneumonia  and  diarrhocal  diseases,  as  will  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  shaded  maps  with  the  old  map  in  the  report  mentioned  above. 

The  relations  between  density  of  population  and  death-rates  in 
different  districts  in  New  York  are  complicated  by  the  differences  in 
the  race  and  age  distribution  of  the  population  in  these  districts, 
which  require  careful  consideration  to  avoid  the  fallacies  that  the  use 
of  the  mere  gross  rates  would  inevitably  lead  to.  Some  of  the  most 
crowded  districts  are  occupied  by  Jews  having  a  very  low  death-rate, 
or  by  a  population  in  which  the  number  of  adults  is  relatively  large, 
and  give  a  lower  death-rate  than  those  in  which  the  number  of  chil- 
dren is  proportionately  greater.  If  we  take  the  native-born,  of 
native-born  parents,  or  the  Americans,  we  find  that  the  death-rates 
are:  in  the  districts  having  less  than  one  hundred  persons  to  the 
acre,  21.8;  in  those  having  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  to  the 
acre,  31.0;  in  those  having  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  to 
the  acre,  34.1,  and  in  those  having  more  than  three  hundred  to  the 
acre,  43.1.  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  conclude  from  this 
that  the  increased  density  of  population  alone  produced  the  increased 
mortality.  The  native-born  Americans  who  are  found  in  the  crowded 
tenement-house  districts  are  those  who  have  failed  of  success  because 
of  physical  weakness,  intemperance,  indolence,  etc.;  they  are  largely 
the  degeneres  of  our  people,  and  in  a  tenement-house  district  their 
death-rate,  and  especially  the  death-rate  of  their  children,  is  usually 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  race,  except  that  of  the  Irish  for  the 
adults  and  that  of  the  Italians  for  the  children. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  heavy  death-rate  among  the  Irish? 
The  most  prominent  are  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  alcoholism  and 
its  consequences,  in  the  form  of  diseases  of  the  arteries  and  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  the  kidneys.  In  each  100,000  persons  of  each 
race  living  in  New  York  during  the  six  years  ending  May  31,  1890, 
consumption  caused  annually  774  deaths  among  the  colored,  646 
among  the  Irish,  329  among  the  Germans,  325  among  the  French,  205 
among  the  Americans,  and  98  among  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews. 
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In  Brooklyn  during  the  same  period  the  corresponding  rates  were, 
colored,  531;  Irish,  453;  Germans,  290;  French,  253;  Americans, 
181 ;  and  Eussians  and  Poles,  77.  For  all  England,  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  in  1890  was  168.2  in  100,000;  in  Dublin  it  was 
390  in  100,000.  These  are  terribly  significant  figures,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  enormous  mortality  from  consumption  among  the  negroes 
and  the  Irish  is  not  due  solely  to  poverty  or  overcrowding.  During 
the  same  period,  alcoholism  caused,  in  each  100,000  persons  of  each 
race  in  New  York,  31  deaths  annually  among  the  Irish,  10  among 
the  Germans,  9  among  the  Americans,  6  among  the  colored,  3  among 
the  Italians,  and  1  among  the  Eussians  and  Poles;  and  Bright's  dis- 
ease caused  142  deaths  among  the  Irish,  67  among  the  Germans,  54 
among  the  Americans,  27  among  the  Italians,  and  18  among  the 
Eussians  and  Poles.  For  all  England,  the  death-rate  in  100,000 
from  alcoholism  during  1890  was  7,  and  from  Bright's  disease,  25. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  death-rates  from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, and  other  children's  diseases  are  comparatively  low  among  the 
Irish  and  high  among  the  Americans. 

Both  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  well-organized  health  depart- 
ments, which  employ  a  large  number  of  inspectors,  and  the  tenement- 
house  class  of  the  population  is  as  carefully  looked  after  as  it  is  in 
any  city.  Each  city  has  a  sufficient,  though  not  a  superabundant, 
supply  of  good  drinking-water,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
has  conveyed  specific  causes  of  disease.  During  the  six  years  ending 
May  31,  1890,  the  average  annual  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  in 
100,000  of  population  was,  for  New  York  24.27;  Brooklyn,  23.13; 
Baltimore,  40.17;  Washington,  75.55.  Both  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn are  sewered  cities,  but  many  of  the  New  York  sewers  are  of 
faulty  construction  and  in  places  are  too  level,  or  are  leaky  and  pol- 
lute the  soil ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  condition  of 
the  sewers  in  any  locality  has  had  any  special  influence  upon  the 
death-rates,  except  in  so  far  as  the  soil -drainage  is  influenced  thereby. 
The  average  annual  death-rate  in  100,000  of  population  from  malarial 
fever  was  24.62  in  New  York  and  32.62  in  Brooklyn,  being  spe- 
cially high  in  the  low-lying  waterside  districts.  The  corresponding 
rate  in  Baltimore  was  41.51,  and  in  Washington  44.44.  Each  city 
has  fair  hospital  accommodation  for  cases  of  contagious  disease,  and 
a  disinfecting  plant  at  the  command  of  the  health  department.  The 
death-rate  from  diphtheria  and  croup  has  increased  within  the  last 

fifteen  years;  during  the  six  years  ending  May  31,  1890,  it  was, 
23 
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for  eacli  100,000  of  population,  in  New  York,  181.63;  in  Brooklyn, 
164.42;  in  Baltimore,  80.13;  in  Washington,  59.64.  The  corre- 
sponding death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  was  52.19  in  New.  York,  42.48 
in  Brooklyn,  13.11  in  Baltimore,  and  21.69  in  Washington.  Diph- 
theria, diarrhoea!  diseases,  consumption  and  pneumonia,  taken  to- 
gether, gave  an  annual  death-rate  of  11.8  in  New  York  and  of  9.8 
in  Brooklyn  per  thousand  of  population,  and  all  of  these  are  more  or 
less  preventable  diseases. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  practical  interest  and  importance  as  to 
how  far  the  defective  cleansing  of  the  streets,  which  at  times  prevails, 
has  an  influence  upon  the  death-rate.  That  accumulations  of  decay- 
ing organic  matter  in  the  streets  tend  to  increase  the  prevalence  of 
certain  diseases,  especially  when  these  accumulations  become  dry  and 
pulverized  and  are  blown  about  in  the  form  of  dust,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fact;  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  demonstrate  it  by  statis- 
tics. The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  great- 
est in  New  York  in  January  and  March,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  diseases  is  due  to  dust-borne  micro-organisms;  but  cold  also 
has  its  influence,  and  at  present  we  cannot  estimate  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  two,  though  we  can  control  the  dust  of  the  streets 
much  more  easily  than  we  can  control  temperature  and  winds. 

The  death-rates  of  certain  low-lying  districts  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  can  certainly  be  diminished  by  engineering  methods  directed 
toward  securing  better  soil-drainage  and  less  soil -pollution,  and  this 
is  true  especially  of  the  malarial  death-rates.  It  seems  probable  that 
to  effect  a  substantial  lowering  of  the  mortality  in  the  great  majority 
of  those  districts  in  which  it  is  more  than  twenty -two  per  thousand 
annually,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  race  peculiar- 
ities— with  special  reference  to  the  liability  to  such  diseases  as  con- 
sumption and  pneumonia  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  adults,  and  to 
certain  other  forms  of  disease  on  the  part  of  the  German  and  Italian 
children — with  a  view  to  devising  special  means  of  prevention, 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  different  peoples.  For 
example,  if  we  take  the  average  death-rate  of  a  thousand  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  for  the  six  years  ending  May  31,  1890,  we 
find  that  it  was" for  the  Bohemians,  in  New  York,  82.6,  in  Brooklyn, 
90.9;  for  the  Italians,  in  New  York,  76.4,  in  Brooklyn,  53.6;  for 
the  Scandinavians,  in  New  York,  57.3,  in  Brooklyn,  45.5;  for 
the  Irish,  in  New  York,  50.9,  in  Brooklyn,  43.8;  for  the  Germans, 
in  New  York,  47.0,  in  Brooklyn,  44.3;  and  for  the  white  Ameri- 
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cans,  in  New  York,  54.0,  in  Brooklyn,  45.8.  The  heavy  death- 
rate  among  the  Bohemian  children  was  due  largely  to  diphtheria, 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  convulsions;  that  among  the  Italian  children 
was  caused  by  measles,  diarrhoeal  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
which  last  caused  twenty-four  deaths  per  thousand  among  them  in 
New  York,  while  the  corresponding  rate  for  Americans  was  10.0;  for 
the  Irish,  9.6;  for  the  Germans,  8.5;  and  for  the  French,  6.9. 

In  one  race,  the  food  seems  to  be  a  prominent  cause  of  extremely 
heavy  death-rates  in  infancy  and  childhood;  in  another,  foul  air  ap- 
pears to  be  specially  pernicious.  Scarlet  fever  is  much  more  fatal 
among  English,  Canadian  and  American  children  than  it  is  among 
the  French  and  Italians.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  twice  as  fatal 
among  the  Bohemians  as  it  is  among  other  nationalities.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  details  of  this  sort,  and  I  give  these  few  speci- 
mens merely  to  show  why  it  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  which  can  be  taken  toward  lowering  the  death-rates 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  to  obtain  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  the  death-rates  of  the  diilerent  races  in  different  parts  of 
these  cities,  and  the  causes  of  the  great  differences  which  will  be 
found  in  them.  The  health  departments  possess  a  part  of  the  infor- 
mation requisite,  in  the  form  of  the  records  of  deaths;  but  they  do 
not  possess  the  corresponding  information,  with  regard  to  the  living 
population  which  furnishes  these  deaths,  to  enable  them  to  calculate 
the  death-rates  in  the  details  which  are  required  to  settle  the  difficult 
questions  which  arise.  They  must  know  for  each  unit  of  area  which 
they  select,  whether  it  be  ward,  district,  or  tenement-house,  not 
merely  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  the  number  of  each  sex,  of 
each  race,  of  each  of  certain  groups  of  ages,  as  for  example,  under 
one,  under  five,  from  five  to  fifteen,  from  fifteen  to  forty-five,  from 
forty-five  to  sixty-five,  and  from  sixty-five  upward.  This  informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  by  the  municipal  authorities  at  least  once  in 
the  interval  between  the  United  States  censuses  of  1890  and  1900, 
and  it  would  be  best  to  date  it  on  January  1,  1895.  Such  a  munic- 
ipal census,  with  the  compilation  of  the  data,  would  cost  the  city  of 
New  York  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  if  the  work 
were  properly  done,  it  would  be  the  best  investment  of  that  amount 
of  money  which  the  city  could  possibly  make. 

It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  extremely  heavy 
death-rates  from  consumption  and  pneumonia  in  New  York  is  due  to 
certain  houses  and  apartments  that  contain  an  unusually  large  num- 
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ber  of  the  micro-organisms  which  cause  these  diseases ;  for  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  pneumonia  appear  to  be  due  to  micro-organisms. 
A  room  in  which  there  have  lived  two  or  three  persons  affected  with 
consumption,  who  have  taken  no.  precautions  to  disinfect  their  sputa, 
becomes  an  infected  room.  The  dust  containing  the  spores  of  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle  is  scattered  in  the  air  by  the  processes  of  sweep- 
ing and  dusting,  and  much  of  it  settles  on  the  ledges  over  windows 
and  doors,  on  the  beds,  on  the  walls,  to  be  again  displaced  by  air- 
currents  or  dusting,  and  some  of  it  to  be  inhaled.  A  room  in  which 
there  has  been  a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  diphtheria  or  spotted 
typhus,  is  carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected.  But  one  in  which 
there  have  been  a  dozen  cases  of  consumption  is  not  thus  treated,  no 
matter  how  dirty  it  may  be,  since  the  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions do  not  require  it;  and  public  opinion  as  yet  would  hardly 
justify  the  health  department  in  demanding  and  enforcing  it. 

If  the  records  of  the  Eegistrar  of  Vital  Statistics  for  the  last  six 
years  were  examined  for  all  the  deaths  from  consumption  which  have 
occurred  in  New  York  in  the  second,  fourth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
wards,  including  the  deaths  in  hospitals  of  persons  coming  from  these 
wards,  and  locating  each  case  by  street  and  number  of  house,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  death-record  of  certain  houses  for  consumption 
would  be  found  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of  others, 
and  that  certain  foci  of  infection  might  thus  be  located  with  consid- 
erable precision.  The  record  could  be  carried  back  only  a  few  years, 
because  it  has  not  been  customary  to  charge  the  deaths  occurring  in 
hospitals  to  the  houses  from  which  the  patients  came.  The  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  definite,  accurate  information 
as  is  required  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  foci  of  infection  of  con- 
sumption, pneumonia,  and  diarrhoeal  diseases,  is  one  of  expense. 

One  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  to  intelligent  citizens,  not 
only  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  of  all  other  large  cities,  that 
this  detailed  and  classified  information  about  deaths  in  different  local- 
ities, at  different  ages,  from  different  causes,  in  different  races,  is 
desired  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  idle  curiosity  of  a  few  speculative 
philosophers  or  physicians,  but  to  locate  the  great  leaks  through  which 
the  health,  energy,  life  and  money  of  the  community  are  being 
wasted,  in  order  that  the  remedies  may  be  applied  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  at  the  right  spots,  and  that  the  cost  and  labor  of  really 
practical,  useful  municipal  sanitation  may  thus  be  made  as  small  as 
possible.  John  S.  Billings. 
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In  requesting  an  article,  constructive  rather  than  critical,  upon 
the  subject  that  stands  at  the  head  of  these  lines,  the  Editor  of  The 
Forum  has  proposed  to  me  a  problem  that  admits  of  hardly  more 
than  a  general  and  somewhat  tentative  solution  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  discussion.  No  solution  indeed,  merely  worked  out  on 
paper,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  very  definitive  character.  Such  a 
problem  is  to  be  really  worked  out  in  the  office  rather  than  the  study, 
in  the  world  of  men  and  of  things  rather  than  in  the  world  of  abstract 
ideas.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  its  various  phases  must  be  put 
to  the  test  of  practical  application ;  new  hypotheses  must  be  framed 
to  cover  new  and  unexpected  facts ;  new  methods  must  be  devised  to 
meet  imperative  new  emergencies.  The  a  priori  road  in  this  matter 
is  full  of  pitfalls,  and  he  who  ventures  upon  it  is  sure  to  incur, 
and  is  likely  to  deserve,  the  reproach  that  attaches  to  the  doctri- 
naire. Yet  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  venture  should,  from 
time  to  time,  be  made ;  that  some  sort  of  preliminary  survey  of  the 
ground  and  plan  of  the  campaign  must  necessarily  precede  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  work  out  the  problem  in  reality. 

Men  of  intelligence  everywhere  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  American  daily  newspaper ;  they  believe  it  to  be  both  vulgar  and 
dishonest,  and  they  find  that  these  qualities  have  grown  increasingly 
prominent  of  recent  years.  They  put  up  with  it  as  it  is,  for  the 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life ;  but  they  protest 
against  its  indecencies,  and  heartily  wish  for  its  reform.  The  ques- 
tion of  choosing  a  newspaper  for  family  reading  is,  in  most  of  our 
large  cities,  that  of  choosing  what  is  least  objectionable — this  is  the 
form  in  which  the  question  is  instinctively  put.  In  what  I  have  just 
said,  or  may  say  in  the  course  of  this  article,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
considered  unduly  harsh.  The  usefulness  of  the  daily  paper,  even 
as  we  have  it,  is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  insisted  upon. 
I  admit,  once  for  all,  that  our  worst  modern  newspapers  are  vastly 
better  than  none  at  all ;  that  the  positive  achievement  of  American 
journalism  is  immensely  valuable.     But  this  fact  does  not  lessen  the 
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weight  of  the  cliarges  brought  against  it  by  the  consensus  of  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  readers. 

It  is  maintained  that  these  charges  take  the  form  of  merely  de- 
structive criticism,  that  they  are  too  often  unaccompanied  with  any 
recommendations  of  a  serviceable  character.  This  claim  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  well-founded,  yet  not  so  well  as  would  at  first  appear. 
Most  of  the  charges  that  may  fairly  be  brought  against  newspapers 
are  of  the  nature  of  the  "  don'ts"  in  the  books  of  etiquette;  they 
instance  shortcomings  for  which  the  atonement  is  implied  in  the  form 
of  the  accusation.  Don't  lie,  don't  use  illiterate  English,  don't 
pander  to  the  tastes  of  the  depraved — such  criticism  is  at  once  de- 
structive and  constructive.  Indeed,  a  reform  upon  such  merely 
negative  lines  would  go  far  toward  accomplishing  all  that  is  aimed  at 
by  the  censor.  To  strip  these  imperatives  of  their  negative,  trans- 
forming them  into  the  corresponding  positive  injunctions,  is  an  easy 
matter.  This  work  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  performance 
of  the  task  assigned  me,  although  it  may  be  supplemented  by  a  few 
suggestions  of  the  directly  constructive  sort. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  aims  that  the  directors  of  a  daily  news- 
paper may  reasonably  be  required  to  keep  in  view.  In  an  article 
published  elsewhere,  I  made  the  following  fundamental  classification 
of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  any  newspaper  conducted  upon  a  high 
ethical  plane: 

1.  As  a  collector  of  news,  pure  and  simple,  its  work  should  be 
done  in  the  scientific  spirit,  placing  accuracy  of  statement  above  all 
other  considerations. 

2.  In  its  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  news  thus  collected,  it 
should  have  regard  to  real  rather  than  sensational  values ;  it  should 
present  its  facts  in  their  proper  perspective  (which  is  still,  of  course, 
a  very  different  perspective  from  that  required  by  permanent  history) ; 
and  it  should  carefully  exclude,  or  at  least  minimize  to  the  utmost, 
those  facts  which  it  cannot  possibly  benefit  the  public  to  know,  or  of 
which  the  knowledge  is  likely  to  vulgarize  popular  taste  and  lower 
popular  standards  of  morality. 

3.  In  its  comment  upon  the  happenings  of  the  day  or  the  week,  it 
is  bound  to  be  honest,  to  stand  for  well-defined  principles,  to  express 
the  sincere  convictions  of  its  intellectual  head  and  of  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  work. 

In  setting  forth  these  aims  at  the  start,  and  insisting  upon  them 
throughout,  I  am  simply  taking  certain  of  the  firmly -established  in- 
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ductions  of  ethics,  and  applying  them  to  a  particular  case.  This  is 
the  approved  procedure  of  all  scientific  investigation,  and  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  I  am  following  the  strictly  a  priori  method  unless 
it  is  also  asserted  that  ethical  considerations  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  newspaper. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  take  them  in  the  order 
given,  is  simply  an  insistence  upon  truthfulness  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  newspaper.  There  are  three  principal  reasons  why  the 
majority  of  our  newspapers  are  not  truthful :  they  are  infected  by 
prejudice  and  the  partisan  spirit,  they  are  written  by  men  of  deficient 
education,  and  they  are  so  eager  to  say  something  of  the  latest  hap- 
penings that  they  print  fictitious  accounts  when  it  is  inconvenient  or 
impossible  to  get  accurate  reports. 

The  partisan  spirit  probably  does  more  than  anything  else  to 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  newspaper  upon  thoughtful  persons.  Blind 
adherence  to  the  shifting  "  principles"  of  some  political  party  will 
lead  a  newspaper  into  self-stultification  so  obvious  that  it  cannot 
really  impose  upon  even  its  less  intelligent  readers.  A  newspaper, 
to  be  avowedly  partisan,  must  abandon  self-respect  altogether,  must 
be  ready  to  argue  in  turn,  and  with  equal  glibness,  that  the  cloud  is 
like  a  camel,  and  a  weasel,  and  a  whale,  must  stand  at  the  beck  of 
some  group  of  conscienceless  politicians,  and  must  pretend  to  glory 
in  its  shame.  No  half-way  course  in  this  matter  is  practicable,  no 
attempt  to  stand  for  both  principle  and  party :  the  effect  of  such  an 
attempt  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  Chicago  daily  which  has,  for 
many  years  past,  sought  to  advocate  both  comparative  freedom  of 
trade  and  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  That  most  of  our 
newspapers  are  dominated  by  the  party  spirit  is  a  fact  so  generally 
recognized  as  to  need  no  evidential  confirmation. 

The  ideal  newspaper,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  be  the 
organ  of  a  party,  nor  will  it  bid,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  job-lots 
of  votes.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  it  may  not  act  with  some 
party  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  a  period  of  years,  when  that  party  stands 
for  some  definite  principle  of  economics  or  political  theory.  There 
have  been  many  times  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  all  the 
dictates  of  patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  truth  compelled  honest  news- 
papers to  associate  themselves  with  the  work  of  some  particular  party. 
But  when,  as  has  more  than  once  been  the  case  in  our  political  his- 
tor}'-,  such  a  party  finds  its  work  accomplished  and  follows  after 
strange  and  unworthy  gods,  no  honest  newspaper  will  continue  to  do 
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its  bidding ;  every  such  paper  will  always  hold  itself  ready  to  turn 
upon  its  quondam  party  ally  when  that  ally  forsakes  the  high  road  of 
principle  for  the  devious  by-paths  of  trickery,  corruption,  and  deceit. 

If  the  ideal  newspaper  will  not  weaken  its  influence  by  partisan 
attacliments,  still  less  will  it  do  so  by  the  exhibition  of  personal 
prejudice.  In  this  respect  the  best  of  our  papers  at  times  fail,  relying 
upon  their  power  to  injure  a  private  reputation,  and  forgetting  to 
take  into  account  the  injury  done  to  their  own  reputation  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  who  are  clear- 
sighted enough  to  perceive  the  underlying  element  of  malice  or  of 
spite.  What  is  in  many  respects  the  best  of  the  Chicago  dailies  thus 
allows  its  influence  to  be  largely  weakened  by  frequent  vindictive 
displays  of  personal  animosity.  Every  reader  who  recognizes  the 
animus  of  some  such  display  naturally  puts  to  himself  the  question: 
"  How  can  I,  knowing  the  paper  to  be  intentionally  dishonest  in  its 
treatment  of  this  subject,  give  it  my  confidence  when  it  treats  of 
matters  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  and  concerning  which  I  expect  its 
guidance  in  forming  an  intelligent  opinion?" 

One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  many  newspapers  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  ignorance  that  is  so  frequently  displayed.  It 
is  evident  that  many  subjects  are  discussed  by  writers  who  know 
nothing  about  them.  I  remember  reading,  several  years  ago,  a  spe- 
cial article  about  ozone,  placed  conspicuously  in  one  of  our  large 
dailies.  The  article,  although  brief,  contained  half-a-dozen  of  the 
grossest  errors — errors  of  an  elementary  sort,  such  as  any  boy  of 
common-school  education  should  be  ashamed  of  making.  The  in- 
stance is  trivial  enough,  and  I  should  not  mention  it  were  it  not  typi- 
cal of  hundreds  of  others;  I  merely  happen  to  remember  it  a  little 
more  distinctly  than  the  rest.  Every  close  reader  of  newspapers 
comes  across  something  of  the  sort  almost  daily,  something  which 
confirms  him  in  the  belief  that  "  newspaper  science"  and  "  newspaper 
history"  are  not  to  be  taken  much  more  seriously  than  "  newspaper 
politics."  And,  if  the  newspaper  thus  grossly  errs  on  the  subject 
with  which  the  individual  reader  happens  to  be  familiar,  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  refuse  to  accept,  without  careful  verification, 
its  statements  upon  other  subjects.  Here  again,  the  way  of  reform 
is  clear.  The  work  of  newspaper-writing  should  be  done  by  educated 
men,  each  one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  special 
fitness  for  his  special  work. 

Most  readers  turn  to  the  morning  newspaper  for  an  account, 
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among  other  things,  of  meetings  or  other  occurrences  of  the  day 
before  in  which  they  may  have  taken  part.  How  often  does  a  reader 
find  such  accounts  free  from  statements  which  he  absolutely  knows 
to  be  untrue?  How  often  does  he  find  a  speaker's  words  reported 
without  being  perverted  beyond  recognition?  How  often  does  he 
find  a  programme  reproduced  as  it  was  actually  given,  or  a  list  of 
guests  including  only  the  names  of  people  who  were  really  present? 
We  all  know  how  such  accounts  are  written,  how  a  reporter  drops 
in  for  a  few  minutes,  gets  a  few  facts  from  some  bystander,  guesses 
at  a  few  more,  and  prepares  what  pretends  to  be  the  report  of  an  eye- 
witness of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  Congresses  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  summer  offered  a  ludicrous  illustration  of  this  sort  of 
journalistic  slop-work.  Day  after  da}'-  the  papers  informed  us  that 
such  and  such  distinguished  persons  made  addresses  and  were  present 
at  social  receptions,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  not  been  in  the 
city  at  all.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  in  defence  of  such 
slipshod  journalism  as  this,  and  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  the 
perfectly  obvious  remedy. 

The  failure  of  the  daily  newspaper  to  realize  the  second  of  our 
three  fundamental  aims  is  very  conspicuous.  The  question  of  the 
proper  perspective  to  be  given  the  news  of  the  day  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  matter  do  not  admit  of 
precise  formulation.  The  perspective  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
different  from  that  required  by  permanent  history,  and  the  question 
is  further  complicated  by  the  claims  of  local  affairs  upon  the  editor's 
space.  Local  affairs  must  take  the  precedence,  and  much  that  will  be 
forgotten  a  week  later  still  deserves  to  be  chronicled  in  full  to-day. 
The  distinction  between  real  and  sensational  values  is,  however,  of 
much  importance,  and  the  influence  of  a  paper  for  good  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  care  with  which  this  distinction  is  made.  Crimes 
and  scandals  must  be  chronicled,  but  they  should  be  chronicled  in 
the  briefest  possible  way,  and  with  as  little  display  as  possible.  A 
New  York  paper  which  is  a  conspicuous  sinner  in  this  matter  regaled 
the  readers  of  its  first  page,  one  morning  last  December,  with  accounts 
of  nine  murders  and  four  attempts  at  murder,  six  suicides,  fourteen 
fatal  accidents,  and  half-a-dozen  miscellaneous  crimes,  all  of  these 
happenings  being  described  in  twenty -^ight  special  articles,  each  hav- 
ing descriptive  and  occasionally  jocose  headlines.  The  ideal  news- 
paper of  the  future  will  certainly  avoid  this  sort  of  sensationalism ; 
it  will  refuse  to  print  columns  minutely  descriptive  of  the  lynching 
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of  some  Southern  negro;  it  will,  if  some  transatlantic  journalist  shall 
see  fit  to  recount  his  explorations  of  a  new  "  modern  Babylon, "  refuse 
to  receive  the  foul  matter  from  the  cables,  to  spread  it  broadcast  over 
a  land  which  it  cannot  possibly  concern. 

In  its  accomplishment  of  the  third  of  our  fundamental  aims,  the 
newspaper  for  which  we  are  looking  will  have  an  editorial  page  that 
will  compel  attention,  that  will  really  give  its  readers  the  guidance 
they  have  a  right  to  expect.  By  means  of  this  page  the  paper  will 
fulfil  the  high  function  of  a  leader  of  public  opinion,  a  function 
practically  abdicated  by  the  majority  of  our  existing  newspapers. 
The  editorial  page  is  really  the  most  important  part  of  a  paper,  and 
upon  it  should  be  focussed  the  best  intellectual  forces  at  the  editor's 
command.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  signs  of  the  process  of  news- 
paper degradation  that  recent  years  have  witnessed  has  been  the 
steady  deterioration  of  the  editorial  page.  Only  a  few  of  the  large 
newspapers  have  kept  up  the  time-honored  practice  of  serious  leader- 
writing;  with  the  rest,  editorials  have  dwindled  into  paragraphs, 
sounding  the  drone  of  the  party  politician  or  the  flippant  strain  of 
the  would-be  humorist. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  important  editorial  departments 
devoted  to  current  literature,  the  drama,  music,  and  art.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  eacli  of  these  departments  should  be  in  charge 
of  a  competent  specialist,  of  a  writer  who  can  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  subject.  Whether  or  not  these  writers  should  sign  their 
work  is  a  vexed  question;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  weightier 
arguments  are  on  the  side  of  anonymity.  But  the  practice  of  un- 
signed special  criticism  leads  to  a  great  abuse  when  it  lends  the  edi- 
torial weight  of  the  paper  to  the  unfledged  opinions  of  incompetent 
writers.  Too  many  newspapers  act  upon  the  theory  that  anyone  who 
commands  a  plausible  style  and  a  few  catch-words  will  do  well  enough 
for  a  literary,  or  dramatic,  or  musical  critic.  There  are  no  positions 
upon  the  entire  staff  of  a  newspaper  for  which  men  should  be  selected 
with  greater  care  or  with  closer  inquiry  into  their  special  qualifica- 
tions. To  those  who  know  the  inside  workings  of  newspaper-offices, 
there  are  few  things  more  amusing  than  the  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  writers  are  shifted  about  from  one  kind  of  special  work  to 
another,  the  way  in  which  men  are  detailed  to  review  books  or  criti- 
cise musical  performances  merely  because  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do  on  some  particular  day  or  evening.  To  the  literary  editor  falls 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  the  whole  range  of  newspaper  pro- 
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duction.  He  should  be  an  editor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  In 
other  words,  lie  should  be  empowered  to  command  the  services  of 
outside  reviewers  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  books  that  come 
into  his  hands.  He  may,  oi  course,  do  much  writing  himself,  but 
the  man  never  lived  who  could  perform  acceptably  the  duties  usually 
required  of  a  literary  editor.  However  wide  a  man's  range  may  be, 
it  cannot  include  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  books  are  written.  The  literary  editor  who  is  expected  to 
do  all  the  literary  criticism  himself  is  bound  to  fail  in  one  of  two 
ways :  he  will  either  write  upon  the  books  that  he  understands  and 
ignore  the  others,  or  he  will  cultivate  a  i-hetorical  and  superficial 
style,  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  literature,  but  which  can 
neither  instruct,  expound,  nor  illuminate.  The  main  fault  of  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  criticism  is  its  easy  tolerance  of  the  mediocre  and 
the  worthless,  resulting  from  the  critic's  intercourse  with  managers 
and  performers,  and  his  desire  to  please  them  all  alike.  To  have  any 
value  at  all,  criticism  must  be  instructive,  and  to  be  that,  it  must  be 
the  work  of  men  not  only  intellectually  competent,  but  in  every  way 
independent.  The  besetting  sin  of  art  criticism  is  verbiage.  Only 
the  newspapers  in  a  few  cities,  where  exhibitions  are  held,  and  where 
there  are  flourishing  colonies  of  painters,  need  to  have  art-critics  at 
all.  This  is  perhaps  fortunate,  for  good  criticism  of  art  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  commodities. 

The  ideal  newspaper  of  the  future  will  have  an  important  edi- 
torial department  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  education,  and 
particularly  to  local  educational  work.  When  we  consider  the  im- 
portance of  the  American  public  school  system,  and  the  immense 
sacrifices  everywhere  willingly  made  for  its  maintenance,  it  is  simply 
amazing  that  the  newspapers  should  leave  it  practically  unnoticed. 
Instead  of  the  calm  and  continuous  expert  scrutiny  and  criticism  of 
our  public  schools  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  news- 
papers, they  give  us  a  few  perfunctory  articles  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  year,  a  few  meagre  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  an  occasional  complaint  of  extravagant  expenditure,  and 
an  occasional  outburst  of  ignorant  and  splenetic  fault-finding.  The 
splendid  work  recently  done  for  public  school  education  by  The 
Forum  is  the  kind  of  work  that  our  newspapers  should  be  doing  all 
the  time,  under  the  direction  of  an  educational  editor,  a  man  of 
scientific  attainments  and  authority  in  his  profession. 

The  newsjDaper  for  which  intelligent  men  are  crying  out  will  not 
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be  illustrated,  except  for  a  few  cuts  of  diagrams,  sketch-maps,  and 
other  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  text.  The  experiment  of  making 
daily  picture -papers  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  it  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  illustrations  do  not  illustrate,  and  they  are  unsightly  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  satisfactory  process  of  illus- 
tration will  ever  be  adapted  to  the  rapid  methods  of  newspaper  print- 
ing. The  sensational  headlines  of  the  current  newspapers,  defiant  of 
both  taste  and  grammar,  will  depart  with  the  pictures  to  the  limbo 
wherein  are  to  be  gathered  all  the  unhallowed  devices  of  the  barbar- 
ous age  of  journalism.  The  offensive  type  of  interviewer  will  have 
to  go,  and  he  who  violates  the  privacies  of  life  in  less  frank  and 
unblushing  ways;  and  with  them  will  go  the  jargon  called  "  repor- 
torial"  English — thus  fitly  styled  in  its  own  base  dialect.  The  re- 
porter, indeed,  who  writes  for  the  reformed  newspaper,  will  be  a 
scholar — which  now  he  is  not  often,  and  a  gentleman — which  now  he 
is  frequently  not  permitted  to  be. 

Two  incidents  from  my  own  experience  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  these  reforms.  A  distinguished  Englishman,  who  re- 
cently visited  this  country,  and  who  was  subjected  to  the  process  of 
interviewing  wherever  he  went,  expressed  to  me  his  surprise  at  the 
ignorance  displayed  by  those  who  sought  to  interview  him.  "  None 
of  them  seemed  to  know  anything, "  he  said;  "  I  had  to  explain  to 
them  the  simplest  matters. "  The  other  incident  is  this :  A  young 
friend  of  mine,  fresh  from  college,  came  to  the  city  bent  upon  jour- 
nalism. He  wanted  to  be  a  reporter  on  one  of  the  large  dailies,  and 
I  obtained  for  him  such  a  position.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  I  asked 
the  editor  how  the  young  man  was  doing.  He  said,  "  I  should  like 
to  keep  him,  but  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  let  him  go. "  And  he 
added  regretfully,  "  The  fact  is,  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  a 
gentleman  cannot  do  the  work  we  require  of  a  reporter. "  I  should 
not  cite  these  incidents  if  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be  of  typical 
significance ;  and  if  they  are,  what  a  commentary  they  suggest  upon 
the  practice  of  American  journalism!  The  motto  of  Thackeray's 
imaginary  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette" — "  a  journal  written  by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen" — is,  in  spite  of  its  priggish  suggestion,  a  better  working 
formula  for  a  newspaper  than  any  which  makes  possible  such  an 
incident  as  that  last  narrated. 

To  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  or  implied  in  all  that  has  been 
said  would  require  the  fulfilment  of  but  very  few  conditions.  Purity 
of  motive,  knowledge,  and  ability  to  write  the  English  language  are 
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the  prime  qualifications  to  be  required  of  all  concerned  in  the  intel- 
lectual, as  distinguished  from  the  business,  management  of  such  a 
newspaper  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  These  things  are  all 
to  be  had,  as  well  as  the  executive  genius  necessary  for  their  control 
and  direction.  The  "practical"  journalist  tells  us  that  a  newspaper 
planned  upon  such  lines  could  not  pay  expenses.  But  are  there  not 
a  few  newspapers,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  conre  very  near 
to  the  requirements  I  have  exacted,  and  are  yet  commercially  suc- 
cessful? Their  examples  at  least  show  that  clean  and  intelligent 
journalism  is  not  necessarily  a  failure.  But  if  a  still  more  convinc- 
ing illustration  is  desired,  how  shall  it  be  furnished?  By  what 
means  shall  the  American  public  receive  the  great  and  much -needed 
Object  Lesson  in  journalism?  It  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  by 
purchasing  some  established  paper,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  experienced  and  large-minded  men,  increasing  its  expenses  to 
whatever  extent  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and 
taking  the  chances  of  ultimate  commercial  success. 

The  London  "Morning  Herald,"  one  of  the  best-known  English 
papers  of  the  last  generation,  once  had  a  curious  experience.  A 
quarrel  among  its  proprietors  led  to  an  effort  to  force  one  of  them  to 
retire.  To  bring  about  this  result,  his  partners  ordered  all  the  profits 
of  the  paper,  which  were  considerable,  to  be  spent  upon  its  develop- 
ment. Salaries  were  doubled,  high-priced  correspondents  were  en- 
gaged, and  costly  methods  of  news-collecting  were  adopted.  But  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  grew  so  rapidly  in  consequence  of  these 
measures  that  it  came  to  surpass  that  of  the  "  Times, "  and  the  profits, 
which  it  was  confidently  expected  would  sink  to  nothing,  so  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expenditure,  that  the  proprietors  gave 
up  in  despair,  sold  the  paper  for  three  times  its  former  value,  and 
settled  their  quarrel  by  dividing  the  money.  Possibly  some  such 
result  as  this  might  follow  a  similar  experiment  with  an  American 
newspaper.  But  if  it  be  thought  best  to  make  the  experiment  de 
novo,  so  that  the  record  may  be  clear  from  the  start,  I  think  that  the 
outlook  for  the  capital  invested  (necessarily  large  in  amount)  would 
not  be  altogether  hopeless,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
public  taste  has  become  so  vitiated  by  bad  newspapers  that  it  would 
be  slow  to  recognize  and  support  a  good  one.  A  great  newspaper 
might  be  established  and  maintained  by  endowment,  just  as  great 
universities  are  so  established  and  maintained.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  undertakings  is  very  close ;  with  a  suitable  endowment  forth- 
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coming,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a  Delane  should  not  be 
found  to  accomplish  for  a  newspaper  what  President  Jordan  and 
President  Harper  have  accomplished  for  the  great  new  universities  of 
the  West. 

The  endowment  plan,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  from  other 
points  of  view,  would  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  doing  away 
with  the  unceasing  conflict  between  editorial  conduct  and  business 
management,  and  thus  with  the  tap-root  of  the  whole  evil.  The 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  however  independent  he  may  be,  cannot  wholly 
escape  the  influence  of  the  counting-room,  exerted  openly  or  insidi- 
ously. Many  an  editor  does  not  produce  as  good  a  paper  as  he 
knows  how  to,  or  would  produce  if  he  dared.  From  the  counting- 
room  come  all  sorts  of  suggestions  intended  to  influence  the  editorial 
conduct  of  the  paper,  suggestions  of  personal  pufiery,  of  sensational 
devices,  of  the  expediency  of  attracting  or  placating  particular  inter- 
ests. Of  the  counting-room  is  the  dishonorable  practice  of  paid 
"  reading-matter, "  of  advertisements  disguised  as  editorial  utter- 
ances. Few  editors,  however  free  their  hand,  can  wholly  fail  to  be 
influenced  by  these  promptings,  which  take  the  most  insidious  forms. 
Whatever  the  plan  of  the  ideal  newspaper,  it  must  at  least  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  real  editorial  independence. 

That  journalism  is,  that  it  must  be,  a  profession,  appears  to  me 
so  clear  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  statement  can  be  questioned.  Its 
work  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  educator  and  the  clergyman,  in 
certain  aspects  to  that  of  the  lawyer.  That  it  is  often  degraded  to 
the  level  of  a  business  enterprise,  that  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  ignore  its  relations  to  the  public  welfare,  means  simply  that  it 
fails  to  recognize  the  responsibilities  inherent  in  its  very  nature.  But 
from  those  responsibilities  there  is  no  honorable  way  for  the  journal- 
ist to  escape,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  physician  and  the  clergy- 
man to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  their  respective  callings. 
The  physician  who  violates  the  ethical  code  of  his  profession  is 
called  a  quack,  the  lawyer  a  shyster,  and  the  clergyman  a  mountebank. 
Why  should  not  the  journalist  who  violates  the  code' of  his  profes- 
sion equally  lose,  caste?  With  every  political  campaign  we  hear  of 
newspapers  being  bought  by  the  agents  of  political  parties.  Why 
should  the  public  not  reprobate  such  an  act,  as  it  would  reprobate  the 
purchase  of  a  judge  or  a  legislator?  We  have  recently  been  told  that 
a  syndicate  of  Western  silver  mine -owners  contemplated  the  purchase 
of  a  New  York  daily  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  an  agent 
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for  their  colossal  scheme  of  national  repudiation.  What  should  we 
say  if  we  were  told  that  a  syndicate  of  Mormons  contemplated  the 
purchase  of  Plymouth  Church  (the  services  of  its  pastor  presumably 
included),  that  they  might  use  it  for  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines?  Yet  if  newspapers  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  one 
suggestion  would  seem  no  more  monstrous  than  the  other. 

My  final  word,  then,  in  this  discussion  would  be  (and  it  is  but 
the  essence  of  the  many  that  have  gone  before)  that  the  ideal  news- 
paper of  the  future  will  recognize,  in  all  its  relations  to  the  public,  a 
code  of  ethics  no  less  defined  and  no  less  stringent  than  those  recog- 
nized in  the  other  professions.  "  I  cannot  say, "  to  borrow  Mr. 
Ruskin's  phrase  concerning  such  a  newspaper  as  I  have  attempted  to 
foreshadow,  "whether  it  would  ever  pay  well  to  sell  it;  but  lam 
sure  it  would  pay  well  to  read  it,  and  to  read  no  other. " 

William  Morton  Payne. 
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We  are  living  in  tlie  ebb-time  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Church  is  ruled  by  dogmaticians,  ecclesiastics  and  traditionalists. 
But  their  day  is  almost  over.  There  is  that  profound  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  that  intense  longing  for  better 
things,  that  anxious  quest  for  something  higher,  that  readiness  to 
follow  anyone  who  seems  to  have  something  new,  which  herald  the 
approach  of  a  new  era. 

(1)  The  Church  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  ability 
to  teach  them  the  truth.  The  Church  ought  to  be  in  the  van  of  knowl- 
edge— for  it  is  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all  the 
truth.  Theology  in  olden  times  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  queen 
of  the  sciences.  But  theology  no  longer  reigns,  she  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge.  She  has  pursued  her  own 
independent  way.  She  has  waged  war  with  science  and  philosophy 
and  has  been  defeated  in  so  many  battles  that  science  and  philos- 
ophy have  gone  on  before  her  and  left  her  in  the  rear.  The  Roman 
Catholic  theology  is  too  mediaeval.  The  Protestant  theology  is  too 
much  that  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  the  more  advanced 
types  of  Protestantism  have  become  stereotyped  in  the  doctrines  and 
methods  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  theology  of  the  denomina- 
tions is  therefore  apart  from  the  learning  of  our  times,  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  office-bearers  of  these  denominations,  and  of  no 
value  or  importance  to  the  people.  There  is  a  Christian  theology 
which  has  appropriated  in  a  measure  the  results  of  modern  thought. 
But  this  theology  is  taught  by  a  few  individual  teachers,  and  its 
adherents  are  found  among  a  liberal  minority  in  the  denominations, 
who  have  to  contend  against  imputations  of  heresy  and  heterodoxy. 
The  denominations  still  adhere,  in  the  main,  to  the  traditional  theol- 
ogy which  the  majority  insist  upon  as  the  true  orthodoxy,  and  they 
resist  stoutly  all  changes  and  improvements. 

These  have  been  the  inevitable  results  of  such  traditionalism  and 
lack  of  faith  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  official  teach- 
ing of    the  denominations  is  apart   from    the    thought   of  the    age. 
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Therefore  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  thought  of  the  age, 
the  whole  class  of  learned  men,  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  denominations.  How  can  a  man  of  science  have  any 
patience  with  the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  theories  of  miracles 
and  prophecy  which  arc  commonly  taught  in  theological  schools 
and  from  the  Christian  pulpits?  How  can  a  man  who  has  been 
trained  in  modern  psychology,  metaphysics  and  ethics  fail  to  be 
repelled  by  the  crude  philosophy  that  underlies  the  dogmas  of  the 
systems  of  theology  which  are  regarded  as  the  standards  of 
orthodoxy?  How  can  such  a  man  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
battle  over  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  between  creationism  and 
traducianism,  or  the  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will?  How 
can  he  engage  to  dishonor  the  reason,  to  divest  himself  of  his  con- 
science, or  to  assent  to  the  unethical  dogma  of  immediate  sanctifica- 
tion,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  any  other  life?  How  can  the  man 
who  has  been  trained  in  modern  historical  investigation  accept  the 
traditional  denominational  history,  with  so  many  spurious  claims  that 
will  not  bear  the  strain  of  historical  criticism?  How  can  the  man 
who  has  been  trained  in  modern  philology  and  in  the  classic  litera- 
tures do  otherwise  than  refuse  his  confidence  to  those  denominations 
which  are  loud  in  their  hostility  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Holy 
Scripture?  Denominational  systems  of  dogma  which  shrink  from 
the  fellowship  of  science,  philosophy,  history  and  literature,  forfeit 
thereby  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  those  who  pursue  the  paths 
of  scholarly  investigation.  It  is  not  strange  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  scholarly  men  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Church.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  the  denominations  retain  so  large  a  proportion  of  scholars 
in  their  communion. 

The  situation  is  relieved  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  modern 
theory  that  only  the  office-bearers  are  responsible  for  the  tenets  of  the 
denomination.  The  tenets  of  the  denominations  are  seldom  in  these 
days  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Christian  people.  Denomina- 
tional dogmas  are  to  a  great  extent  esoteric  to  the  ministry.  The 
people  know  little  about  them  and  care  little  for  them.  But  this 
situation  is  unstable.  Dogmas  which  are  outside  the  faith  and  life 
of  the  people  will  not  long  retain  their  hold  upon  the  clergy.  Gradu- 
ally the  ministry  and  the  people  assimilate.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
a  considerable  body  of  the  ministry  in  the  several  denominations  have 
lost  faith  in  the  traditional  dogmas  and  have  banished  them  from 
their  experience.  But  this  can  be  only  temporary.  There  are  those 
24 
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who  are  zealous  for  the  old  paths  and  the  traditional  modes  of  state- 
ment— these  will  ere  long  bring  on  the  crisis ;  and  the  inevitable  re- 
sult will  be  either  the  transformation  of  the  denominations  or  the 
gradual  withdrawal  from  them  of  ininisters  and  people. 

Some  of  these  find  the  relief  they  need  in  other  denominations. 
But  there  are  great  multitudes,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  who  no 
longer  attend  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Christian  Church — not 
because  they  are  not  Christians  or  religious,  but  because  they  cannot 
in  good  conscience  subscribe  to  the  tenets  of  the  denominations  which 
they  have  abandoned,  and  because  they  have  not  yet  found  a  church 
home  in  which  they  can  feel  altogether  at  peace.  Some  of  them  be- 
come what  is  known  in  our  cities  as  "  religious  tramps, "  wandering 
about  from  church  to  church  or  attending  evangelistic  and  special 
services ;  others  abstain  from  church  attendance  altogether.  Minis- 
ters of  this  type  usually  withdraw  from  the  ministry  and  engage  in 
literary  work  or  in  some  form  of  benevolence,  or  else  enter  upon  a 
professional  or  business  career.  There  are  many  more  such  ministers 
than  is  usually  supposed. 

The  situation  is  still  further  relieved  by  the  large  number  of 
liberal  men  in  the  Christian  ministry  who  have  constructed  for  them- 
selves, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  system  of  theology  which  is  in  a 
measure  in  harmony  with  modern  thought.  These  are  aware  of  the 
diflficulties  of  the  situation.  They  know  that  they  have  a  holy  war 
to  wage.  They  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  modern  world  and 
they  intend  to  live  and  think  in  the  midst  of  modern  thought. 
These  ministers  gather  about  them  multitudes  who  without  them 
would  be  lost  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  liberals  in  the  great 
Protestant  denominations  for  the  most  part  see  eye  to  eye,  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  are  prepared  to  stand  in  the  ranks 
where  their  Master  has  placed  them  and  do  their  reforming  work 
inside  the  denominations.  They  are  prepared  to  join  their  brethren 
in  other  denominations,  or  they  are  prepared  to  construct  new  de- 
nominations if  the  necessity  should  arise.  But  at  all  events  they 
will  go  on  with  their  reforming  work.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
liberals  that  they  "  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost. "  They  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  guiding  the  Church  of  our  day  as 
truly  as  He  guided  the  Church  of  the  apostles.  They  are  determined 
to  follow  His  guidance. 

The  liberals  of  the  present  day  are  not  destructive ;  they  have  the 
spirit  of  modern  criticism.     But  they  have  so  used  it  as  to  eliminate 
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truth  from  error.  They  have  in  a  measure,  by  Biblical  criticism, 
removed  the  rubbish  of  traditional  theories  and  gained  the  real  Bible. 
They  have,  by  historical  criticism,  fought  their  way  through  tradi- 
tional prejudices  and  misrepresentations  and  won  a  real  Christian  his- 
tory. They  have  traced  the  dogmas  of  the  systems  to  their  roots  and 
have  determined  what  was  derived  from  Holy  Scripture,  what  from 
Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  jurisprudence,  what  from  the  creeds, 
what  from  the  speculations  of  the  theologians,  what  from  the  provin- 
cial schools  of  theology.  The  hay,  straw  and  stubble  are  no  longer 
to  them'  confounded  with  the  gold,  silver  and  precious  jewels.  They 
believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  therefore  do  not  cast  aside  as  worthless 
the  doctrinal  development  of  nineteen  centuries.  They  rather,  by 
criticism,  strip  from  the  dogmas  the  filthy  rags  of  traditionalism  in 
order  to  clothe  them  in  the  shining  raiment  of  history. 

Nothing  substantial  of  all  the  achievements  of  Christian  history 
will  be  lost  in  this  reconstruction  of  theology  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  liberal  theologians.  Ere  long  they  will  accomplish  their 
task,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  until  that  time 
the  alienation  between  the  Church  and  modern  thought  will  continue. 
It  will  probably  increase  in  the  United  States  of  America,  rather  than 
diminish,  through  the  present  generation.  But  early  in  the  next 
century  we  may  hope  that  a  new  theology  will  advance  to  the  front 
of  human  learning  and  will  become  once  more  the  mother  and  queen 
of  all  truth. 

(2)  The  Church  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  author- 
ity as  a  divine  institution.  The  Church  is  a  divine  institution  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  with  a  ministry  commissioned  by  Christ  and 
sacraments  appointed  by  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  which  all  who  seek  His  salvation  and  recognize  Him  as  Lord 
and  Saviour  should  belong.  The  Church  and  Christianity  ought  to 
be  co-extensive.  But  the  Church  impaired  its  authority  when  the 
Greek,  Roman  and  Oriental  churches  divided  into  hostile  camps.  It 
shattered  its  authority  when  in  Western  Europe  it  broke  into  a  num- 
ber of  national  churches.  Its  authority  was  well-nigh  ruined  when 
the  national  churches  of  Great  Britain  were  confronted  with  large 
numbers  of  non-conforming  sects.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  Christianity  exist  side  by  side  and  lead  inde- 
pendent lives.  Where  in  all  these  heterogeneous  forms  of  Christi- 
anity shall  we  find  the  divine  institution  of  the  Church  and  the 
authority  with  which  the  Church  was  endowed  by  Christ?     The  ex- 
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elusive  claims  of  the  Eoman  church  amount  to  little  in  the  face  of  the 
historic  and  aggressive  Protestantism.  The  exclusive  claims  of  any 
one  of  the  national  churches  receive  little  attention  in  the  face  of  those 
of  other  national  churches  of  equal  antiquity  and  of  similar  historic 
and  legal  rights.  Shall  we  recognize  a  divine  authority  in  all  the 
varied  forms  of  historic  Christianity,  or  shall  we  deny  it  to  them  all? 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  large  mass  of  people  deny  that  there  is 
any  divine  authority  in  any  of  these  forms  of  Christianity.  Eccle- 
siastical authority  has  been  so  often  abused  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  churches  no  less  than  of  the  Eoman  church,  in  the  interests 
of  tyranny,  injustice  and  wrong,  that  men  are  tempted  to  deny  that 
there  can  be  any  divine  authority  in  such  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
They  say,  "  What  evidence  do  these  churches  give  that  they  acted 
under  the  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  men?  Judge  them  by  their 
fruits !  The  ecclesiastics  have  exhibited  little  if  any  of  the  Christ- 
like spirit  and  character.  They  have  not  acted  like  men  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  claims  to  divine  authority  must 
be  spurious  claims.  They  do  not  sustain  the  test  given  us  by  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  There  is  no  divine  authority  in  any  of  these 
churches. "  This  is  the  thinking  of  large  masses  of  people  at  the 
present  time.  Therefore  they  either  absent  themselves  from  the 
churches,  or  attend  their  services  occasionally,  without  compromising 
themselves  with  them  by  membership  or  communion. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  all  the  denominations  claimed  divine 
right  for  their  forms  of  government.  But  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions have  in  the  main  abandoned  the  theory  that  their  types  of 
church  government  are  chartered  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there- 
fore they  seek  historic  right.  Those  who,  like  the  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Anglo-Catholics,  find  a  divine  right  in  the  Church  itself,  still 
hold  to  the  divine  right  of  the  Episcopal  and  Papal  forms  of  church 
government.  But  those  who  limit  the  divine  right  to  the  prescriptions 
of  Holy  Scripture  are  obliged  to  abandon  the  divine  right  of  their 
respective  forms  of  government.  With  the  weakening  of  the  sense 
of  the  divine  right  of  church  government,  the  divine  right  of  church 
discipline  and  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  sacraments  also  gradually 
disappears.  As  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  this  year 
1893  declared  it  to  he  heterodox  to  say  that  "  the  Church  is  a  great 
fountain   of  divine  authority"    and  virtually  assumed  the  position 
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that  the  Presbyterian  church  is  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary 
society,  a  religious  club,  in  which  the  supreme  obligation  is  in  the 
contract  assumed  by  the  vow  of  subscription  at  ordination.  Those 
who  hold  to  such  a  theory  of  the  Church  have  themselves  abandoned 
the  doctrine  that  the  Church  has  authority  as  a  divine  institution ; 
and  they  cannot  very  long  hold  this  position  without  undermining 
and  destroying  confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry and  of  Presbyterian  sacraments. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  forms,  if  not 
the  most  aggressive  form,  of  modern  Christianity.  It  has  discarded 
the  Church  form  of  Christianity  altogether  and  adopted  the  Army 
form  as  that  best  suited  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  It  is 
possible  that  still  other  such  forms  may  be  assumed  by  devout  men 
and  women  who  have  lost  confidence  in  the  Church  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution and  who  think  that  by  divesting  Christianity  of  the  forms 
of  the  Church,  they  may  make  it  more  fruitful.  It  is  quite  evident 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  Salvation  Army,  that  the  officers  hold  up 
the  Christlike  life  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  chief 
attainments  of  Christian  men  and  women.  It  may  be  that  the  Army 
form  may  result  in  another  variety  of  the  Church  form  of  Christianity, 
or  it  may  be  that  this  form,  like  that  assumed  by  the  Friends  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  will  be  a  temporary  refuge  for  a  more  devout 
and  aggressive  type  of  Christianity ;  or  like  the  monastic  orders,  it 
may  become  an  auxiliary  to  the  Church. 

Confidence  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  as  a  divine 
institution  is  a  vanishing  quantity  in  most  Protestant  communities ; 
but  it  is  all  the  more  powerful  in  the  Episcopal  churches  through  the 
potent  influence  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement;  and  also  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  church.  Those  denominations  which  hold  to  their 
faith  in  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution  are  certain  to  gain  in  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  while  those  denominations  which  have 
lost  their  faith  in  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution  will  certainly 
lose  the  confidence  of  those  who  now  adhere  to  them ;  for  no  Church 
can  have  any  permanent  life  which  does  not  recognize  the  activity  of 
the  divine  Spirit  working  in  its  institutions,  and  of  the  headship  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  all  its  agencies. 

The  denominations  of  Christians  are  in  fact  losing  the  confidence 
of  Christian  people.  The  people  change  from  one  denomination  to 
another  with  the  utmost  ease,  usually  on  the  simple  ground  of  prefer- 
ence for  the  pastor,  and  they  trouble  themselves  but  little  what  the 
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denomination  may  be.  In  the  same  family,  brothers  and  sisters  will 
be  members  of  several  different  denominations.  If  the  minister  suits 
them  they  attend  his  church ;  if  there  is  no  minister  in  their  neigh- 
borhood who  suits  them,  they  absent  themselves  from  church.  They 
no  longer  feel  under  any  obligation  to  sustain  any  particular  denom- 
ination or  any  special  congregation.  And  yet  these  people  are  easily 
reached.  A  Christian  minister  has  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  them  in 
some  form  of  Christian  work  and  in  winning  their  allegiance  to  any 
aggressive  Christlike  enterprise. 

There  is  a  profound  dissatisfaction  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  churches. 
This  dissatisfaction  will  continue  and  increase  until  something  better 
is  evolved  out  of  the  present  condition  of  things.  It  matters  little 
what  the  form  of  government  may  be.  In  Episcopal  churches  it  is 
the  bishop  who  has  to  bear  the  blame ;  in  Presbyterian  churches  it  is 
the  Presbytery  or  the  General  Assembly ;  in  Congregational  churches 
the  deacons  are  said  to  be  at  fault.  The  ecclesiastical  denominations 
in  the  United  States  are  too  much  involved  in  traditional  usages  of 
former  centuries;  they  do  not  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  propriety  of  their  government  and  discipline,  or  in  their  justice 
and  right.  Out  of  this  complexity,  liberal  men  in  all  denominations 
are  earnestly  seeking  something  to  which  all  may  agree,  or  are  try- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Ei chard  Baxter,  to  "  select  out  of  all  the  best 
part  and  leave  the  worst, "  with  the  hope  that  they  will  thereby  attain 
at  once  "  the  most  desirable  [and  ancient]  form  of  government. " 

The  Christian  Church  has  made  no  substantial  mistake  in  the 
evolution  of  its  institutions.  The  mistakes  have  been  made  in  those 
things  which  are  formal  and  circumstantial.  If  these  mistakes  can 
be  detected  and  removed  and  the  lines  of  development,  defined  in 
the  past,  be  still  further  advanced,  the  denominations  may  be  com- 
pacted into  a  form  of  church  government  and  discipline  that  will 
satisfy  the  yearnings  of  all  Christlike  men  and  women ;  and  a  united, 
aggressive  Church  will  once  more  win  confidence  as  a  divine  institu- 
tion endowed  with  divine  authority, 

(3)  The  Church  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  sanc- 
tity. One  of  the  inost  essential  attributes  of  the  Church  is  its  sanctity. 
It  is  the  holy  catholic  Church.  If  the  Church  is  the  bride  of  Christ, 
she  ought  to  be  without  spot  or  blemish  or  any  such  thing.  Mirrored 
in  her  institutions,  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  ought  always  to  be 
clearly  seen.     If  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  every  movement 
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of  the  Church  ought  to  be  a  Christlike  movement,  every  activity  a 
Christlike  activity.  His  mission  should  be  her  mission  ;  His  life  her 
life;  His  character  her  character.  How  far  below  this  ideal  is  the 
Church  of  history !  How  inferior  the  Church  of  the  present  day  is, 
when  compared  with  the  Church  in  its  heroic  periods!  Is  self-sacri- 
fice or  self-aggrandizement  the  law  of  the  Church?  Are  ecclesiastics 
the  servants  of  all,  or  do  they  strive  to  lord  it  over  all?  Do  dogma- 
ticians  seek  the  truth  of  God  or  the  propagation  of  their  systems? 
Is  the  gospel  preached  to  the  poor  or  to  the  rich?  Where  do  we 
find  the  Church  at  work — among  the  suffering  and  dying,  or  among 
the  prosperous  and  the  comfortable?  Where  do  we  find  the  great 
preachers,  the  great  church-buildings,  the  great  expenditure  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  money — among  the  toiling  masses  of  the  people,  or 
among  the  comfortable  and  well-to-do?  Such  questions  as  these, 
honestly  answered,  determine  how  far  the  Church  of  our  day  is 
Christlike  and  to  what  extent  she  follows  the  Christ  in  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice.  Doubtless  there  are  as  noble  examples  of  self- 
sacrificing  ministry  now  as  there  ever  were  before  in  Christian 
history.  There  are  many  philanthropists  who  have  consecrated  their 
wealth  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  There  are  many  men  and 
women  who  spend  themselves  in  the  Redeemer's  service.  But  how 
is  it  with  the  churches  as  denominations?  What  is  the  opinion 
formed  of  the  Church  by  the  masses?  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  a  great  extent  these  have  lost  confidence  in  the  Church  as 
a  holy  Christlike  institution.  There  ai-e  several  reasons  ■  for  this 
state  of  affairs. 

(a)  The  Protestant  churches  have  insisted  upon  justification  by 
faith  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  Methodists  and  evangelicals 
have  urged  the  experience  of  regeneration.  They  have  not  made  the 
mistake  of  some  radical  Lutherans,  that  good  works  were  hurtful  to 
salvation,  but  they  have  depreciated  good  works,  sanctification  and 
personal  holiness  in  the  chain  of  salvation.  They  have  recognized 
their  importance,  but  they  have  not  taught  them  as  essential  to  a  full 
salvation.  They  have  looked  for  sanctification  at  the  hour  of  death 
as  a  magical  transformation.  They  have  not  earnestly  and  eagerly 
sought  it  in  this  life.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  held  forth  the 
counsels  of  Christian  perfection  for  the  attainment  of  a  chosen  few 
who  are  called  to  be  saints,  and  so  far  have  maintained  a  higher 
ethical  standard  than  Protestantism;  but  the  Roman  church  as  a 
body  has  been  content  with  a  ceremonial  sanctity.      The  churches 
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have  not  made  Christlikeness  their  shining  mark.  The  mind  of 
Christ  has  not  been  their  mind;  His  ways  their  ways.  Therefore 
the  Church  has  not  in  any  great  measure  presented  itself  to  the 
people  as  holy  in  Christlike  words  and  deeds.  She  has  sought  more 
her  own  advancement  in  numbers,  in  wealth  and  in  influence,  than 
the  salvation  of  poor,  weak  and  outcast  men  and  women.  Her 
ministers  and  her  adherents  have  not  won  men  and  women  from  sin 
to  holiness  by  their  example.  Church  membership,  subscription  to 
creeds,  conformity  to  doctrines,  liturgies  and  ceremonies,  the  observ- 
ance of  religious  customs  and  sacred  days,  have  been  made  of  more 
importance  than  repentance,  good  deeds,  and  Christlike  lives. 

This  is  a  practical  age.  The  Church  is  judged  by  its  fruits, 
and  if  it  does  not  make  men  holier  and  happier  it  is  not  greatly 
valued  by  practical  men.  So  long  as  churchmen  are  little  if  any 
better  than  men  who  are  not  churchmen,  these  can  hardly  be  severely 
blamed  if  they  do  not  see  any  very  great  advantages  in  church 
membership, 

(b)  The  churches  have  been  slow  to  engage  in  Christian  work. 
Almost  all  the  great  Christian  enterprises  of  modern  times  have  been 
undertaken  by  consecrated  men  and  women  outside  the  Church  and 
often  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  ministers  and  other  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  many  other  organizations  of  a  similar 
character,  are  potent  energies  of  Christianity  outside  the  Church, 
although  conducted  by  Christian  people.  If  so  much  of  the  work  of 
Christ  may  be  carried  on  outside  the  Church,  why  not  more?  May 
not  the  Church  after  all  be  an  effete  institution,  very  useful  indeed 
in  the  olden  time  but  of  no  practical  importance  in  our  time?  Pos- 
sibly it  is  the  design  of  Providence  that  the  church  form  of  Christi- 
anity should  be  thrown  aside,  and  Christianity  in  new  and  more 
modern  forms  may  increase  its  usefulness  and  become  more  Christ- 
like. Other  forms  and  institutions  may  do  its  work  more  economi- 
cally and  more  ef3Eiciently.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  earnest 
Christian  people  in  our  times  whose  hearts  are  inflamed  with  zeal 
for  Christian  work,  but  who  are  chilled  by  the  cool  inertia  of 
reactionary  ministers  and  grieved  to  the  soul  by  the  self-satisfied 
conservatism  of  the  churches. 

Christian  women  are  seeking  wider  fields  of  Christian  usefulness. 
They  have  been  admitted  to  many  departments  of  business-life,  to 
the  professions  of  teaching,  law  and  medicine.     They  crave  a  place 
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in  the  Christian  ministry.  Modestly  they  desire  some  sphere  in 
which  they  may  actively  serve  their  Master.  There  has  been  an 
earnest  effort  to  revive  the  order  of  deaconesses.  And  yet  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  several 
other  denominations  refuse  to  have  them  and  insist  upon  the  silence 
of  women  in  their  churches.  Other  denominations  in  a  cautious  way 
are  preparing  for  the  ministrations  of  deaconesses.  ^Few  are  they 
who  see  what  a  mighty  transformation  will  take  place  when  woman 
enters  with  all  her  energies  of  Christian  love  into  the  field  of  aggres- 
sive Christlike  service.  Multitudes  of  Christian  women  are  doing 
Christian  work  outside  the  churches  such  as  they  are  not  allowed  at 
the  present  time  to  do  within  the  churches.  Many  Christian  women 
are  thronging  into  the  Salvation  Army  and  into  the  numerous 
modern  sects  and  religious  and  benevolent  societies  which  give  them 
full  scope  for  their  activities. 

This,  then,  is  the  strange  situation  in  modern  Protestantism.  The 
churches  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  conservative  work  of  caring  for 
the  regular  worship  of  the  congregations  at  the  stated  times,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  various  needs  of  the  social  and  religious  societies 
which  have  volunteered  to  worship  together  under  pastors  of  their 
own  choice.  But  the  aggressive  work  of  Christianity  is  done  very 
largely  outside  the  churches  and  apart  from  the  churches.  This  does 
not  tend  to  reconcile  the  people  and  the  Church,  for  the  churches  are 
not  churches  of  the  people:  they  are  churches  of  select  religious 
societies  from  which  the  people  as  such  are  excluded,  save  so  far  as 
they  may  comply  with  the  social  and  religious,  doctrinal  and  ecclesi- 
astical, ceremonial  and  liturgical  teraas  of  communion. 

(c)  The  Church  has  limited  its  conception  of  salvation  too  much 
to  the  future  life.  It  has  not  comprehended  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  salvation  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the 
suffering  and  the  djdng  need  a  salvation  that  relieves  their  physical 
maladies.  Christians  have  undoubtedly  in  all  ages,  in  a  measure, 
established  hospitals,  infirmaries,  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  But  this  has  been  sporadic  and  occasional,  rather  than  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  salvation  preached  and  practised  by  the  Church. 
The  toiling  masses  in  our  age  are  no  worse  off  than  were  those  of 
other  ages.  But  they  think  that  they  are  more  miserable.  And 
they  are  more  miserable  for  they  have  learned  that  they  are  capable 
of  better  things,  and  they  are  yearning  for  better  things.  They  are 
anxiously  looking  for  a  Saviour  who  will  redeem  them  from  their 
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misery.  Jesus  Christ  is  that  Saviour.  His  Church  should  bear 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  that  salvation.  The  Church  may  not  work 
miracles  as  He  did,  but  the  Church  may  and  ought  to  do  greater 
things  than  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  by  applying  all 
the  resources  of  modern  science  and  modern  methods  for  the  relief 
of  the  poverty  and  the  sufferings  of  men. 

In  this  respect  the  advocates  of  Faith  Cure  and  Christian  Science 
have,  if  we  understand  them  aright,  grasped  an  important  principle, 
and  on  this  account  are  engaged  in  an  active,  zealous  propaganda  in 
which  many  devout  men  and  women  share.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  salvation  from  all  sin  and  all 
misery,  and  that  as  Jesus  removed  bodily  maladies,  so  His  Church 
should  aim  to  do  the  same.  Prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick 
and  the  dying  should  be  offered  in  faith  and  holy  love.  The  relig- 
ious and  the  moral  should  always  accompany  the  material  and  the 
physical  remedies.  Science  and  faith  should  be  the  sisterly  hand- 
maids at  every  bed  of  suffering.  Science  without  faith  may  heal  a 
wound  that  a  diseased  soul  may  cause  to  break  forth  with  increased 
peril.  Faith  without  science  may  lift  the  soul  heavenward  only  to 
see  it  dragged  down  to  earth  by  a  diseased  body.  Faith  is  a  heavenly 
help  to  science  in  times  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  where  recovery 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  soul  fully  as  much  as  upon  the  recu- 
perative energies  of  the  body. 

The  Church  is  called  upon  to  consider  and  to  solve  the  great 
social,  industrial  and  sanitary  problems  of  our  times.  The  Church 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  toiling  and  suffering  masses  by  neg- 
lecting these  problems.  Too  often  the  Church  has  thoughtlessly 
espoused  the  side  of  the  privileged  classes  over  against  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  toiling  masses  find  in  their  social  clubs  and  fra- 
ternal unions  that  which  the  Church  neglects  or  declines  to  give  them. 
If  the  churches  have  become  social  and  religious  clubs  for  the  privi- 
leged classes,  why  should  not  the  masses  have  their  clubs  in  which 
the  exercise  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  helpfulness  may  give  ex- 
pression to  their  religious  instincts?  Many  earnest  Christian  workers 
have  apprehended  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  have  seen  in  a 
measure  the  methods  of  reform.  College  and  University  settlements 
have  been  established  outside  the  Church.  Undenominational  missions 
have  been  organized  in  which  agencies  unknown  to  church  establish- 
ments ar6  employed.  Churches  for  the  people  have  been  founded 
which  have  become  hives  of  religious  activity.     These  are,  however, 
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occasional  and  sporadic  efiorts,  at  present.  They  open  up  immense 
reaches  of  Christian  activity  in  the  future.  The  churches  as  denomi- 
nations have  not  yet  taken  any  great  interest  in  them.  The  future  will 
show  whether  the  denominations  will  undertake  this  work  in  a  broad, 
comprehensive  and  thorough-going  manner;  or  whether  this  also 
must  be  given  over  to  new  agencies  outside  the  churclies.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  in  the  immediate  future  whether  a  new  denomination 
of  Cliristians  will  spring  into  existence  to  be  the  church  of  the 
people,  or  whether  the  alienation  of  Church  and  people  is  still  further 
to  increase,  while  the  people  solve  their  religious  and  social  diflBicul- 
ties  without  the  aid  of  the  churches. 

Some  of  the  reasons  have  been  presented  for  the  alienation  exist- 
ing between  Church  and  people  in  Christian  lands  at  the  present 
time.  Doubtless  others  and  better  ones  might  be  given  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  newer  enterprises  designed  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  adduced.  One  thing  is  evident  to  all  who  consider  atten- 
tively the  present  distressing  situation,  Denominationalism  is  the 
great  sin  and  curse  of  the  modern  Church.  Denominationalism  is 
responsible  for  the  elaborate  systems  of  belief  which  are  paraded  as 
the  banners  of  orthodoxy  and  which  by  their  contentions  impair  the 
teaching  function  of  the  Church  and  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  its  possession  of  the  truth  of  God.  Denominationalism  is 
responsible  for  all  those  variations  of  church  government  and  dis- 
cipline, for  all  those  historical  tyrannies  and  wrongs,  which  have 
undermined  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  divine  authority  of  such 
imperious,  self-complacent  and  mutually  exclusive  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions. Denominationalism  is  responsible  for  all  that  waste  of 
men  and  means,  all  those  unholy  jealousies  and  frictions,  all  that 
absorption  in  external,  formal  and  circumstantial  things,  which  dis- 
turb the  moral  development  of  the  individual  and  the  ethical  advance- 
ment of  the  community,  and  especially  retard  the  great  evangelistic 
and  reformatory  enterprises  at  home  and  abroad. 

Liberal  men  in  all  the  denominations,  holy  men  and  women  in  all 
religious  agencies,  have  set  their  minds  and  hearts  upon  the  removal 
of  these  hindi-ances  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
denominations  have  accomplished  their  historic  task.  There  is  no 
longer  any  sufficient  reason  for  their  continued  existence.  They 
should  yield  their  life  and  their  experience  to  a  more  comprehensive 
and  more  efficient  church  plan,  one  that  will  embrace  all  that  is  best 
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in  each,  combining  the  executive  bishop  with  the  legislative  presby- 
tery and  the  electing  people  in  one  comprehensive  organization,  in 
which  every  form  of  tyranny,  injustice  and  wrong  will  be  stayed  by 
wholesome  checks  and  balances,  in  which  the  official  doctrine  will  be 
reduced  to  the  simple  sentences  of  the  universal  catholic  faith,  and 
in  which  conformity  to  Jesus  Christ  in  character  and  service  will  be 
regarded  as  of  vastly  more  importance  than  conformity  to  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  ceremonial.  Then  we  may  hope  that  the  Church  will 
have  regained  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  her  divine  authority, 
sanctity  and  catholicity. 

C.  A.  Briggs. 
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MODERN   SCEPTICISM   AND   ETHICAL   CULTURE. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  aims 
and  purposes,  more  particularly  of  the  American  societies  for  ethical 
culture,  and  of  their  relation  to  modern  religious  tendencies.  Their 
general  aim,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  simply  ethical  culture;  neither 
more  nor  less.  The  term  "  ethical"  was  chosen  in  place  of  "  moral" 
on  the  ground  that  "  moral"  connotes  rather  the  external  side  of  con- 
duct, the  conformity  of  actions  to  the  standard  of  the  moral  law, 
while  "  ethical"  refers  more  to  the  inner  side  of  conduct,  to  the 
motives  from  which  alone  right  acts  derive  their  worth,  to  the  source 
in  the  character  from  which  right  motives  flow.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
object  of  the  ethical  societies  to  promote  both  the  good  act  and  the 
good  motive.  There  is  at  the  outset  an  objection  which  has  fre- 
quently been  stated  and  requires  to  be  met.  What  need  can  there 
be,  it  is  asked,  of  a  new  association  for  the  object  mentioned?  Is 
not  every  church  a  society  for  ethical  culture?  Is  there  any  neces- 
sity for  an  ethical  movement  outside  the  churches?  Nay,  is  it  not  a 
waste  of  effort  to  attempt  to  do  on  the  outside  that  which  can  be 
done  within  with  far  greater  efficacy  and  more  lasting  results? 

To  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  answer  in  the  first  place  that 
there  are  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
at  the  present  day,  whom  the  Church  for  one  reason  or  another  does 
not  reach,  on  whom  the  teachings  of  religion  have  lost  their  hold. 
And  in  this  class  of  persons  are  included  not  only  many  eminent 
professors  of  science,  many  leading  writers  and  artists,  many  of  those 
practical  men  who  have  achieved  commanding  success  in  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits,  but  multitudes  of  the  working-class,  espe- 
cially in  our  large  cities.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  true  that  religious 
indifference  is  confined  to  the  so-called  upper  class.  It  has  gained 
ground  and  is  daily  gaining  more  and  more  ground  among  the  people 
generally.  The  times  have  mightily  changed  since  Goethe  wrote  his 
famous  aphorism,  "  He  who  has  science  and  art  has  religion;'  he  who 
has  not  these  two — let  him  have  religion. "  Even  the  first  of  his 
two  statements  is  true  only  of  the  select  few  among  the  followers  of 
science  and  art,  of  those  rare  personalities  to  whom  the  love  of  truth 
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and  beauty  has  become  an  overmastering  passion.  The  great  major- 
ity of  so-called  scientists  and  artists  are  mere  craftsmen,  devoid  of 
all  high  idealism,  and  derive  no  religious  equivalents  from  their  daily 
work.  The  second  of  his  statements,  whereby  he  remits  those  who 
have  not  science  and  art  to  the  care  of  the  churches,  has  even  to  a 
greater  extent  lost  its  point. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  half-a-century  ago  when 
Goethe  wrote,  to-day  a  wave  of  sceptical  opinion  is  passing  over  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  all  civilized  countries,  so  that  the  number  is 
exceedingly  large  of  those  who  neither  have  the  idealism  of  science 
and  art  to  support  them,  nor  are  willing  or  able  to  accept  the  current 
creeds,  and  who  are  therefore  allowed  simply  to  drift  as  best  they 
may,  wholly  uncared  for  on  the  moral  or  spiritual  side  of  their  natures. 
The  question  therefore  arises,  and  it  is  one  which  cannot  .be  shirked 
in  view  of  the  moral  dangers  with  which  we  are  threatened,  in  view, 
for  instance,  of  the  alarming  progress  of  the  divorce  movement,  in 
view  of  the  growing  corruption  of  our  politics,  in  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  unrest  and  discontent  of  the  laboring  classes  which  it  will 
tax  the  moral  forces  of  society  to  the  utmost  to  appease, — the  ques- 
.  tion  arises  whether  some  effort  should  not  be  made  to  build  up  the 
moral  life  of  those  whom  the  Church  has  ceased  to  influence,  to 
develop  the  moral  instincts  of  children,  to  fortify  the  character  of 
the  young  against  the  temptations  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness, 
to  cherish  the  love  of  justice  and  the  capacity  of  self-sacrifice. 

Now  if  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  were  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  moral  life,  the  problem  of  reaching  the  unchurched  could  not 
be  solved.  For  it  is  precisely  the  acceptance  of  the  current  creeds 
that  has  become  impossible  to  many  honest  thinkers.  And  if  moral- 
ity and  religious  belief  must  stand  and  fall  together,  then  the  outlook 
into  the  moral  future  of  the  human  race  would  be  dark  indeed.  But 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  Ethical  Societies  have  taken  a  new  de- 
parture. The  gospel  which  they  preach  is  essentially  this :  that  the 
good  life  is  possible  to  all  without  the  previous  acceptance  of  any 
creed,  irrespective  of  religious  opinion  or  philosophic  theory;  that 
the  way  of  righteousness  is  open  and  can  be  entered  directly  without 
a  previous  detour  through  the  land  of  faith  or  philosophy.  The 
word  "  righteousness"  acquires  in  the  Ethical  Societies  the  supreme 
place.  It  is  written  in  our  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  pronounced  with, 
reverence  and  piety;  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  we  know  of. 

This  does  not  imply  that  belief  in  God  or  in  Christ  is  denied.     The 
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Ethical  Societies  are  not  societies  of  free-thinkers  or  agnostics.  Many 
who  belong  to  us  are  radicals  and  agnostics,  but  others  are  ardent 
theists.  We  think  that  we  have  found  a  new  bond  of  fellowship,  a 
new  common  ground  upon  which  agnostics  and  theists  and  good  men 
of  all  shades  of  belief  and  opinion  can  stand  together;  it  is  the  com- 
mon pursuit  of  righteousness,  the  supreme  desire  to  see  righteousness 
flourish  on  earth.  But  for  those  of  us  who  have  deep  religious  emo- 
tions, whose  religious  needs  and  aspirations  are  keen,  the  question  of 
precedence  as  between  religion  and  morality  has  been  settled  in  a  new 
way.  Hitherto  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  moralit}'-  is  the  corol- 
lary of  religion.  Our  own  conviction  is  the  very  opposite,  viz. ,  that 
moral  truth  is  the  main  proposition  from  which  religious  belief,  if 
deduced  at  all,  must  follow  as  the  corollary.  Our  conviction  is  that 
in  proportion  as  a  man  becomes  morally  regenerate  will  he  be  open 
to  the  impression  and  influence  of  spiritual  truth ;  that  moral  regener- 
ation must  come  first,  and  spiritual  insight  will  come  afterward,  as  it 
is  written,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
First  purity  of  heart,  then  the  Divine  vision.  The  aim  of  the  ethical 
movement,  therefore,  is  moral  regeneration — regeneration  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  of  human  society  as  a  whole. 

The  phrase,  "  mere  morality,"  is  often  heard  nowadays,  and  is 
commonly  pronounced  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  accent,  as  if 
morality  pure  and  simple  were  a  poor  and  impotent  thing.  But  to 
couple  the  belittling  adjective  "mere"  with  "morality"  seems  un- 
warranted, nay  blasphemous.  One  might  as  well  speak  to  the  lover 
of  mere  love,  to  the  benevolent  of  mere  charity,  to  the  lover  of  his 
country  of  mere  patriotism,  and  yet  all  these — patriotism,  love  and 
charity — are  but  isolated  rays  of  the  sun  of  Righteousness,  which  in 
the  fulness  of  its  light  is  more  than  they.  And  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  fact  that  to  many  of  those  who  have  joined  the  Ethical  Societies, 
this  gospel  of  righteousness  has  become  a  veritable  salvation.  There 
was  a  time  when  their  life  seemed  utterly  dark  and  desolate. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  faith  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  at  their  mother's  knee  had  became  uncertain;  corroding 
doubt  had  attacked  their  most  cherished  beliefs,  and  in  the  bitterness 
and  anguish  of  the  inner  struggle  which  they  underwent  it  seemed  to 
them  that  the  world  was  emptied  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  and  that 
life  was  robbed  of  all  that  gives  it  worth  and  meaning.  But  as  a  star 
in  the  night,  there  rose  above  their  heads  the  star  of  duty,  and  as 
the  dawn  of  day  there  came  into  their  h^&rts  the  couvigtion  that  what- 
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ever  else  might  go,  something  infinitely  precious  and  sacred  remains, 
something  which  they  could  not  lose :  they  felt  that  the  distinction 
between  the  better  and  the  baser  life  remains,  and  that  they  could 
lead  the  better  life  if  they  only  would,  and  that  even  in  the  attempt 
to  do  so  there  is  inspiration  and  support  and  solace.  Though  the 
waters  of  scepticism  might  sweep  away  the  whole  superstructure  of 
religious  belief,  the  Kock  of  Righteousness  remained  upon  which  they 
could  build  up  their  lives  anew. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  leverage  is  at  our  command,  to  what 
motives  can  we  appeal  to  rouse  men  from  their  inertia,  and  lead  them 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  moral  goal?  Savonarola,  in  one  of  those  power- 
ful sermons  of  his,  the  echoes  of  which  have  reverberated  through 
the  centuries,  puts  the  question  why  it  is  that  men  choose  the  life  of 
pleasure  and  worldly  advantage  rather  than  the  good  life,  which  on 
its  own  account  is  so  much  to  be  preferred ;  and  he  answers  by  saying 
that  "  their  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  mists  of  the  world  so  that  they 
cannot  see  the  good  life  in  all  its  beauty. "  Could  they  do  so,  it 
would  exercise  upon  them  an  irresistible  attraction.  In  this  state- 
ment is  indicated  the  method  of  propaganda  which  every  moral  move- 
ment must  use.  The  thing  to  do  is  for  the  teachers,  the  leaders,  to 
see  clearly  the  scheme  of  right  living  and  to  make  others  see  it,  to 
be  aglow  with  moral  passion,  and  to  kindle  in  others  the  same  fire ; 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  to  infect  others  with  their  earnestness.  Just  as 
the  teacher  of  art  educates  pupils  and  trains  up  artists  by  first  himself 
seeing  the  hidden  Beautiful  and  then  helping  others  to  see  it,  nay, 
so  enhancing  their  faculty  that  they  may  see  perhaps  far  more  than 
he  does :  so  the  moral  teacher  gains  adherents  and  wins  acceptance  for 
his  teachings  by  first  seeing  fine  shades  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
perhaps  escape  the  common  eye,  and  possibilities  of  concord  and  co- 
operation among  men  which  transcend  the  common  hope,  and  then 
making  others  see  what  he  sees.  All  the  great  moral  movements  of 
the  world  have  radiated  from  great  personalities.  Christianity  was 
built  on  the  personality  of  Jesus.  The  creed-makers  came  afterward, 
and  they  did  not  altogether  improve  on  what  they  found  before  them. 
Doubtless  the  gift  of  moral  vision  is  unequally  distributed.  The 
few  who  have  possessed  it  to  a  paramount  degree  have  become  the 
world's  great  prophets  and  leaders.  But  the  method  of  the  supreme 
masters  should  be  followed  by  the  humblest  of  their  successors,  and 
it  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  of  Jesus,  that  by  as 
much  as  a  man  sees,  by  so  much  will  he  influence. 
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What,  then,  is  our  attitude  toward  the  churches?  Certainly  it 
is  not  unfriendly;  and  on  the  other  hand,  cheering  words  of  recogni- 
tion and  messages  of  Godspeed  have  come  to  us  not  infrequently 
from  them.  The  ethical  societies  cover  ground  which  the  churches 
cannot  cover.  They  are  missionary  societies  of  the  moral  life  in 
partibus  infidelium.  But  they  aim  also  to  be  more  than  j;hat.  They 
hope  to  render  a  service  to  the  Church  itself,  and  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  service  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  now  be  necessary. 

The  human  mind  cannot  permanently  abide  in  dualism.  There 
lives  in  us  an  inextinguishable  desire  to  bind  together  in  unity  our 
manifold  experiences,  to  harmonize  the  world  which  we  carry  within 
us  with  the  external  world,  the  order  of  nature  with  the  moral  order. 
The  demand  for  the  reconciliation  of  Science  and  Eeligion  is  one 
that  cannot  be  evaded,  though  the  terras  upon  which  the  alliance 
shall  be  concluded  may  still  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  disputed. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  Science  and  Eeligion  were  completely 
at  one.  Science  and  Theology  were  married — Theology  was  the 
husband.  Science  the  wife.  But  the  union  was  an  imperfect  one 
because  not  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
spouses.  "  The  man  was  the  head  of  the  woman,"  Science  was  sub- 
ordinate to  and  oppressed  by  Theology.  The  change  for  the  better 
did  not  come  till  the  independence  of  Science  was  recognized,  till 
she  was  left  free  to  follow  her  own  course,  to  seek  truth  wherever 
she  might  find  it  without  being  hampered  by  the  requirement,  pre- 
maturely imposed,  of  bringing  her  truths  into  accord  with  truths  of 
a  wholly  different  kind.  And  not  only  Science  but  Eeligion  event- 
ually gained  by  the  change.  The  picture  of  the  universe  as  it  is 
unfolded  to  us  by  modern  science  is  infinitely  grander  than  that  with 
which  our  pre-scientific  ancestors  were  acquainted,  and  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  economy  as  entertained  by  modern  religious  thinkers 
has  proportionately  gained  in  sublimity  and  depth. 

It  would  seem  that  a  like  state  of  things  should  now  be  brought 
about  between  religion  and  moral  science.  Moral  teaching  has  been 
in  the  past  and  still  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  theologians. 
The  leading  interest  of  these  teachers,  however,  lies  in  the  realm  of 
doctrine,  and  they  have  had,  as  a  rule,  no  special  training  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  subject  of  ethics.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  progress  of  moral  science,  like  that  of  the  natural  sciences 
under  similar  circumstances,  has  been  greatly  retarded.  It  is  true 
that  ever  since  the  Eevival  of  Learning,  philosophy  has  sought  to 
35 
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wrest  the  field  of  morals  from  the  control  of  theology  and  annex  it  to 
her  own  domain,  and  various  imposing  ethical  systems  have  been 
erected  on  purely  metaphysical  foundations.  But  then  the  influence 
of  philosophy  on  ethics  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  religion.  This  in- 
fluence is  both  good  and  bad.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great 
value  of  formulas  in  general  that  they  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  the 
facts  which  comport  with  them,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
formulas  of  religion  and  philosophy  have  not  been  devoid  of  the 
greatest  usefulness.  There  is  perhaps  no  metaphysical  system  of 
ethics,  no  religious  creed,  that  has  not  brought  more  clearly  into 
view,  or  set  into  a  brighter  illumination,  certain  aspects  of  the  moral 
life  that  had  been  less  clearly  apprehended  before,  or  wholly  ignored. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  vice  of  all  formulas,  whether  relig- 
ious or  philosophical,  that  they  tend  to  shut  out  from  view  certain 
other  facts,  certain  aspects  which  do  not  fit  into  a  formula,  and 
therefore  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  philo- 
sophical system  or  a  religious  creed  which  has  done  justice  to  the 
moral  life  as  a  whole.  What  we  need  is  that  there  should  be  in 
ethics  the  same  relations  between  formulas  and  facts  that  already  pre- 
vail in  the  other  sciences. 

Facts  now  are  everywhere  in  the  foreground,  are  observed  and 
recorded  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  theories  are  treated  as  so 
many  handles  by  which  phenomena  may  be  seized,  and  the  uniform- 
ities subsisting  among  them  apprehended.  Theories  are  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  explanation  of  facts,  facts  are  no  longer  impressed  into 
the  service  of  theories.  There  is  hardly  a  single  generalization  of 
science,  however  widely  accepted,  that  has  entirely  stripped  off  its 
hypothetical  character.  There  is  not  a  single  scientific  formula 
which  the  investigators  of  nature  are  not  ready  to  lay  aside  if  new 
facts  should  come  into  view  which  its  terms  do  not  cover.  The  one 
animating  impulse  of  a  scientific  research  is  the  desire  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  In  like  manner,  the  one  determining  motive  of  ethics 
should  be  the  desire  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 
the  Right,  and  all  religious  and  philosophical  formulas  should  be 
tested  by  their  ability  to  subserve  this  end.  It  is  taking  a  false  atti- 
tude to  start  with  the  assumption  that  any  system  of  ethics  is  a  per- 
fect system,  from  which  nothing  may  be  subtracted  and  to  which 
nothino-  requires  to  be  added. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  philosophies  and  all  the  great  religions 
have  contributed,  though  in  unequal  degrees,  to  the  advancement  of 
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ethical  thought  and  practice.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
whole  truth  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  has  never  yet  been  uttered,  that 
we  are  still  at  the  "  cockcrow  of  civilization, "  that  the  moral  evolution 
of  mankind,  far  from  being  complete,  has  only  begun.  The  actual 
phenomena  of  the  moral  life  have  by  no  means  been  explored  as  they 
should  be.  The  evolution  of  conscience  among  mankind  generally  has 
only  begun  to  attract  attention.  The  development  of  conscience  in  the 
young  is  little  known.  The  scientific  study  of  character  which  Mill 
proposed  has  remained  a  desideratum  to  this  day ;  and  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing more  evident  than  that  if  we  wish  to  form  and  reform  human  char- 
acter, we  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  about  the 
material  we  are  trying  to  shape.  Then  again  the  practical  problems 
of  ethics  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserved,  such  ques- 
tions, for  instance,  as  those  of  the  hygiene  of  the  passions,  the  best 
methods  for  the  training  of  the  will,  and  again,  beyond  these,  the 
larger  problems  that  affect  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  the 
problem  of  justice  as  between  the  social  classes,  the  problem  of  the 
moral  functions  of  the  state,  and  the  like.  In  regard  to  all  these 
matters,  there  still  exists  the  greatest  uncertainty,  the  most  deplora- 
ble confusion  of  thought.  The  general  commandments  of  religion, 
such  as  "  Love  one  another, "  the  abstract  formulas  of  philosophy,  do 
not  serve  us  when  standing  face  to  face  with  these  specific  problems ; 
and  yet,  if  moral  science  is  to  have  any  value,  it  must  help  us  by 
unravelling  precisely  such  knots  as  these.  It  must  prove  its  value 
by  giving  us  more  specific  guidance. 

There  is  ample  occasion,  therefore,  for  ethical  culture  work  out- 
side the  churches.  There  is  room  for  teachers  and  preachers  and 
societies  that  will  make  a  specialty  of  ethics  apart  from  religion. 
The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  or  of  the  specialization  of  effort 
which  has  been  applied  with  the  most  salutary  results  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  in  all  departments  of  practical  life,  should  also  be 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  religion  and  morality,  and  when  applied 
will  no  doubt  prove  advantageous  to  both.  The  Church  indeed  will 
not  forego  its  time-honored  privilege  of  directing  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  but  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Church  should 
object  to  seeing  new  opportunities  of  moral  study  and  moral  training 
created  outside  its  boundaries.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church  should, 
and  no  doubt  will,  joyfully  assimilate  and  adapt  to  its  own  uses 
whatever  fruits  meet  for  acceptance  these  new  opportunities  may  call 
forth,  and  the  results  of  ethical  science  will,  in  the  end,   conduce 
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even  more  powerfully,  than  those  of  natural  science  to  clarify,  refine 
and  exalt  the  religious  conceptions  of  mankind. 

Ethical  culture  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  horticulture,  and 
the  comparison  is  not  inappropriate.  As  the  interest  of  the  skilfiil 
gardener  is  centred  in  his  plants  and  not  on  plants  in  general,  so  the 
ethical  society  is  interested  primarily  in  improving  the  moral  life  of 
those  who  belong  to  it.  The  regeneration  of  humanity  as  an  aim  is 
not  forgotten,  but  chief  attention  is  given  to  regenerating  that  section 
of  humanity  which  the  ethical  society  can  reach.  As  the  gardener 
seeks  to  discover  what  soil  is  best  and  what  environment  most  favor- 
able for  his  plants,  so  an  ethical  society  seeks  to  discover  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  different  species  of  human  plants  will  best 
unfold.  The  aim  in  either  case  is  definite.  But  by  as  much  as  the 
beauty  of  holiness  transcends  the  beauty  of  flowers,  by  so  much  does 
the  task  of  developing  into  the  perfect  stature  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  transcend  in  dignity  and  in  the  sacred  feelings  with 
which  it  is  associated,  every  other  merely  secular  pursuit. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Ethical  Societies  have  devoted 
themselves  largely,  and  from  the  outset,  to  the  business  of  education. 
The  best  Sunday-school  teachers  of  the  country  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  defects  of  Sunday-school  teaching  as  it  is  commonly  carried  on. 
To  correct  these  defects,  to  devise  a  scheme  of  moral  education  for 
children,  based  on  rational,  pedagogical  principles  in  harmony  with 
the  tendency  of  the  New  Education,  has  been  a  prime  object.  Then, 
too,  school  education  in  general  has  received  special  attention.  It 
has  been  felt  that  the  whole  school  and  the  atmosphere  of  every  class- 
room should  be  permeated  by  the  ethical  spirit,  that  not  alone  the 
moral  lessons  proper,  but  the  history  lessons,  the  literature  lessons, 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  school,  should  have  the  ethical 
accent.  Above  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  school  does  not  fulfil  its 
true  mission  unless  individualization  in  teaching  is  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  has  been  customary:  and  to  this  end,  in  the 
school  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  ethical  society  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  new  branches  have  been  introduced,  such  as  manual 
training;  and  increased  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  art 
and  elementary  science,  with  a  view  of  affording  increased  facilities 
for  testing  the  natural  bent  of  every  pupil,  and  of  educating  him 
along  the  lines  which  Nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  for  him. 
The  Ethical  Societies  have  realized  from  the  beginning  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  working-class  is  the  one  great  moral  problem  of  our  age, 
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and  have  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  contribute  their  mite  toward 
its  solution. 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  one  other  point.  The  ethical 
movement,  in  this  like  the  Church,  furnishes  employment  to  a  great 
diversity  of  talents.  It  requires  the  services  of  teachers  of  children, 
college  professors,  journalists,  platform  lecturers;  of  persons  who 
charge  themselves  with  the  moral  analogue  of  the  "  cure  of  souls" ; 
and  of  preachers — preachers  of  righteousness.  The  last  category  es- 
pecially offers  a  new  field  and  opportunity  to  earnest  and  gifted  men 
and  women,  who  are  now  being  deflected  from  their  natural  vocations. 
There  are  not  a  few  students  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  colleges  and 
in  theological  seminaries,  who  feel  what  is  termed  a  call  for  the  min- 
istry, who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  the  moral  helpers  of  their 
fellow-men  in  the  peculiar  way  possible  to  the  preacher,  and  who  yet 
are  deterred  from  choosing  this  career,  and  finally  enter  into  other 
callings  for  which  they  are  not  half^  so  well  fitted  and  where  they 
achieve  but  a  meagre  success,  either  because  of  intellectual  difficul- 
ties besetting  the  doctrines  they  are  required  to  accept,  or  because, 
though  faith  is  not  wanting,  they  feel  themselves  to  be  still  in  the 
process  of  intellectual  development,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  pledged 
and  bound  to  the  articles  of  a  creed  which  they  are  well  aware  they 
may  outgrow  later  on.  To  such  persons,  the  vocation  of  the  ethical 
preacher  affords  a  clear  and  admirable  escape  from  their  difficulties. 

In  this  vocation  they  can  become  the  moral  helpers  of  others. 
They  can  take  hold  of  the  world's  woes  and  wrongs  and  strive  to  alle- 
viate and  redress  them ;  they  can  become  soldiers  of  the  light  battling 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  Whatever  their  present  religious 
beliefs  may  be,  they  are  not  required  to  deny  or  to  hide  them.  They 
have  full  liberty  to  express  on  ethical  platforms  the  convictions  which 
they  hold  most  dear  and  sacred.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
mortgage  upon  their  future  thought,  there  is  no  fetter  to  hold  back 
their  mental  pace.  As  their  intellectual  horizon  widens  their  thought 
is  free  to  expand,  and  to  assimilate  every  new  truth  of  which  they 
may  become  cognizant.  They  are  pledged  to  nothing  except  to 
promote,  with  all  the  power  of  brain  and  heart,  the  end  of  right  living 
among  mankind;  and  this  is  an  end,  the  certainty  of  which  to  an 
honest  nature  can  never  become  "  clouded  with  a  doubt. " 

Felix  Abler. 
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The  Parliament  of  Religions,  which  sat  in  Chicago  from  Septem- 
ber 11  to  September  27,  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  world.  When 
the  men  who  inaugurated  it  invited  representatives  of  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  earth  to  meet  in  conference,  their  plan  was  looked 
upon  with  misgiving,  if  not  with  ridicule.  The  feasibility  and  the 
advisability  of  their  undertaking  were  doubted.  The  greatest  and 
most  powerful  churches,  it  was  said,  would  not  be  represented.  The 
Vatican,  for  instance,  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  only 
soul-saving  power,  with  exclusive  authority  to  loose  or  bind.  To 
allow  a  comparison  between  it  and  other  churches  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  to  appeal  to  reason,  to  provoke  and  favor  such  an  appeal,  or 
to  submit  to  a  decision  after  argument,  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
recognition  of  reason,  or  logic,  or  science,  as  a  higher  and  the  highest 
test  of  truth.  Like  reasons,  it  was  thought,  would  more  or  less  in- 
fluence other  denominations,  for  almost  all  of  them  claim  to  be  based 
upon  a  special  divine  revelation  which  is  above  argument,  so  as  to 
render  the  mere  doubt  of  it  sin. 

In  spite  of  all  these  doubts  and  fears,  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
was  convened,  and  it  proved  an  extraordinary  success.  The  work 
grew  rapidly  under  the  hands  of  its  promoters,  so  that  the  time  orig- 
inally allotted  to  it  had  to  be  increased  until  it  extended  over  seven- 
teen days.  Although  discussion  had  been  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gramme so  as  to  avoid  friction,  it  could  not  be  entirely  controlled. 
Nevertheless  a  good  spirit  presided  over  all  the  sessions,  so  that 
criticism  promoted  a  closer  agreement  and  united  men  of  different 
faiths  more  strongly  in  bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  toleration.  The 
multitudes  that  filled  the  halls  at  the  closing  session  were  animated 
with  a  feeling  that  the  Parliament  had  not  lasted  long  enough,  that 
a  movement  had  been  inaugurated  which  was  as  yet  only  a  beginning 
that  needed  further  development,  and  that  we  should  stay  and  con- 
tinue the  w^ork. 

All-  uncertainty  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  gathering  vanished 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  church  most  cordially  accepted  the  invita- 
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tion  to  take  part.  "  We,  as  the  mother  of  all  Christian  churches, " 
said  Bishop  Keane,  in  his  extemporaneous  and  unpublished  farewell 
address,  "  have  a  good  right  to  be  represented.  Why  should  we  not 
come?"  And  nearly  all  the  other  denominational  representatives 
thought  as  he  did.  Whether  or  not  it  was  consistent  with  traditional 
orthodoxy,  they  came  none  the  less.  So  powerful  was  the  desire  for 
a  religious  union,  representatives  of  the  broadest  as  well  as  of  the 
narrowest  views  met  in  fraternal  cooperation  on  the  same  platform. 
You  could  see  such  an  evangelist  as  Joseph  Cook  sitting  by  the  side 
of  liberal  clergymen,  such  as  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  and 
E.  L,  Rexford,  of  Boston.  And  these  Christians  again  exchanged 
cordial  greetings  with  the  pagan  Hindus  and  the  atheistic  Buddhists; 
an  unprecedented  spectacle ! 

And  it  was  a  spectacle  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  In  accord 
with  American  simplicity,  the  men  of  this  country  appeared  in  their 
everyday  attire  and  our  European  guests  wisely  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Nevertheless,  the  sight  was  often  picturesque.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  when  he  delivered  the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
public  session,  wore  his  official  crimson  robes.  The  prelates  of  the 
Greek  Churcu,  foremost  among  them  the  Most  Rev.  Dionysius  Latas, 
Archbishop  of  Zante,  looked  very  venerable  in  their  sombre  vestments 
and  Greek  cylindrical  hats.  The  Shinto  High  Priest  Shibata  was 
dressed  in  a  flowing  garment  of  white,  decorated  with  curious  em- 
blems, and  on  his  head  was  a  strangely -shaped  cap  wrought  apparently 
of  black  jet,  from  the  top  of  which  nodded  mysteriously  a  feather- 
like ornament  of  unknown  significance.  Pung  Quang  Yu,  a  tall  and 
stout  man,  an  adherent  of  Confucius,  and  the  authorized  representative 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  appeared  in  Chinese  dress.  There  were  pres- 
ent several  Buddhist  bishops  of  Japan,  in  dress  which  varied  from 
violet  to  black.  The  turbaned  Hindu  monk,  Swami  Vivekananda, 
in  a  long  orange  gown,  who,  as  we  were  informed,  lived  in  voluntary 
poverty  so  that  as  a  rule  he  did  not  know  where  he  would  receive 
his  next  day's  meal;  Dharmapala,  the  Ceylonese  Buddhist,  in  his 
robe  of  white ; — these  and  many  more  were  the  exceedingly  interest- 
ing men  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  and  spoke  their  minds  freely 
on  subjects  over  which  in  former  ages  cruel  wars  were  waged.  Dif- 
ferences not  only  of  religious  opinions  but  also  of  races  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress.  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  confessed  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  had 
for  the  first  time  been  taken  seriously.      When  introduced,  he  said, 
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"  I  am  to  represent  the  African,  and  have  been  invited  to  give  color 
to  the  Parliament  of  Religions."  Interrupted  by  a  storm  of  merri- 
ment, he  continued,  "  But  I  think  the  Parliament  is  already  very 
well  colored,  and  if  I  have  eyes,  I  think  the  color  is  this  time  in 
the  majority. " 

The  Parliament  of  Religions  was,  I  repeat,  a  great  spectacle ;  but 
it  was  more  than  that.  There  was  a  purport  in  it.  It  powerfully 
manifested  the  various  religious  yearnings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
all  these  yearnings  exhibited  a  longing  for  unity  and  mutual  good 
understanding.  How  greatly  they  mistake  who  declare  that  mankind 
is  drifting  toward  an  irreligious  future !  It  is  true  that  people  have 
become  indifferent  about  theological  subtleties,  but  they  still  remain 
and  will  remain  under  the  sway  of  religion ;  and  the  churches  are 
becoming  more  truly  religious,  as  they  are  becoming  less  sectarian. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Christianity.  One  is  love  and  charity;  it 
wants  the  truth  brought  out  and  desires  to  see  it  practically  applied 
in  daily  life.  It  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  tends  to 
broaden  the  minds  of  men.  The  other  is  pervaded  with  exclusive- 
ness  and  bigotry.  It  does  not  aspire  through  Christ  to  the  truth; 
but  takes  Christ,  as  tradition  has  shaped  his  life  and  doctrines,  to  be 
the  truth  itself.  It  naturally  lacks  charity  and  hinders  the  spiritual 
growth  of  men.  The  latter  kind  of  Christianity  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  orthodox  and  the  only  true  Christianity.  It  has 
been  fortified  by  Bible  passages,  formulated  in  Quicunques,  indorsed 
by  decisions  of  ecumenical  councils  and  by  papal  bulls.  Tracts  pri- 
vately distributed  among  the  visitors  to  the  Congress  contained  quota- 
tions such  as,  "  Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other 
Gospel  unto  you  than  that  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed"  ;  and  "  He  that  belie veth  not  shall  be  condemned. " 

There  were  a  few  voices  heard  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
which  breathed  this  narrow  and  so-called  orthodox  Christianity,  but 
they  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  characterizing  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  They  really  served  as  a  contrast  by  which  the 
tolerant  principles  of  our  Oriental  guests  shone  the  more  brightly. 
"The  Hindu  fanatic,"  said  Vivekananda,  "burns  himself  on  the 
pyre,  but  he  never  lights  the  fagots  of  an  Inquisition"  ;  and  we  were 
told  that  Buddha  said  to  his  disciples,  "  I  forbid  you  to  believe  any- 
thing simply  because  I  said  it. "  Even  Mohammedanism,  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  most  authoritative  of  all  religions,  appeared  mild 
and  rational  as  explained  by  Mr.  Webb.     At  one  of  the  meetings 
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a  prayer  was  offered  for  those  blind  heathen  who  attended  the  Con- 
gress, that  God  might  have  mercy  on  them  and  open  their  eyes,  so 
that  they  would  see  their  own  errors  and  accept  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  prayer  found  an  echo  neither  in  the  hearts  of  our 
foreign  guests  nor  among  the  men  who  had  convened  the  Congress 
nor  among  the  audience  who  listened  to  the  prayer.  Far  from  being 
converted,  the  heathen  delegates  took  the  opportunity  ©f  denouncing 
Christian  missionaries  for  their  supercilious  attitude  and  for  making 
unessential  things  essential.  For  instance,  the  missionaries,  they 
said,  demand  that  the  Hindus  abolish  caste,  and  treat  the  refusal  to 
eat  meat  as  a  pagan  prejudice,  so  that  in  the  Hindu  mind  "  Christian" 
has  come  to  mean  "carnivorous."  B.  Nagarkar,  of  Bombay,  ex- 
pressed himself  more  guardedly.      Said  he — 

"Sad  will  be  the  day  for  India  when  Christian  missionaries  cease  to  come  ; 
for  we  have  much  to  learn  about  Christ  and  Christian  civilization.  They  do 
some  good  work.  But  if  converts  are  the  measure  of  their  success,  we  have  to 
say  that  their  work  is  a  failure.  Little  do  you  dream  that  yovu:  money  is  ex- 
pended in  spreading  abroad  nothing  but  Christian  dogmatism,  Christian  bigotry, 
Christian  pride,  and  Christian  exclusiveness.  I  entreat  you  to  expend  one-tenth 
only  of  your  vast  sacrifices  in  sending  out  to  our  country  unsectarian,  broad 
missionaries  who  will  devote  their  energy  to  educating  our  men  and  women. 
Educated  men  will  understand  Christ  better  phan  those  whom  you  convert  to  the 
narrow  creed  of  some  cant  Christianity." 

The  severest  rebuke  came  from  the  lips  of  the  representative 
of  Jainism,  and  from  the  monk  Vivekauanda.  The  latter  denounced 
Christian  missionaries  for  offering  stones  instead  of  bread.  They 
build  churches,  he  said,  and  preach  sectarian  creeds  which  bene- 
fit no  one.  They  despise  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Hindu,  the 
profundity  of  which  they  are  unable  to  fathom;  and,  he  added, 
"  What  shall  we  think  of  a  religion  whose  missionaries  distribute  food 
in  a  famine  to  the  starving  people  on  the  condition  of  conversion?" 
These  were  hard  reproaches,  yet  they  were  accepted  by  the  Christians 
with  good  grace.  The  Eev.  E.  G.  Hume  of  India  said,  "  We  are 
willing  to  have  our  Buddhistic  and  Brahman  friends  tell  us  how  we 
can  do  better.  Anyone  who  will  help  us  to  be  more  humble  and 
more  wise  will  do  us  good  and  we  will  thank  him  whoever  he  be." 
And  Bishop  Keane,  Eector  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  was  not  lacking  in  this  broad  religious  spirit.  "  I 
indorse,"  said  the  Bishop,  impressively,  "the  denunciation  hurled 
against  the  system  of  pretended  charity  that  offered  food  to  the  hungry 
Hindus  at  the  cost  of  their  conscience  and  their  faith.     It  is  a  shame 
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and  disgrace  to  all  who  call  tliemselves  Christians.  And  if  Vive- 
kananda  by  his  criticism  can  only  stir  us  and  sting  ns  into  better 
teachings  and  better  doings  in  the  great  work  of  Christ,  I  for  one 
shall  be  profoundly  grateful  to  our  friend  the  great  Hindu  monk." 

This  is  the  true  catholicity  of  the  religion  of  mankind,  and  com- 
ing from  the  lips  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  it  did  not  fail  to  find 
a  joyous  and  powerful  response  in  the  audience.  To  the  honor  of 
our  Hindu  friends  we  have  to  add  that  the  fairness  and  impartial  love 
of  justice  with  which  their  remarks  were  accepted  by  a  Christian 
audience,  as  well  as  by  their  Christian  brethren  on  the  platform,  were 
unhesitatingly  recognized.  Said  one  of  them,  "  The  tolerance,  the 
kindliness,  nay,  the  patience  with  which  you  listen  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  your  faults,  this  sympathy  with  the  wrong  done  to  heathendom 
by  Christianity,  makes  me  believe  that  we  have  all  advanced  and 
are  advancing  wonderfully. " 

Heretofore,  the  broad  Christianity  has  always  been  regarded  as 
heretical ;  but  as  this  Parliament  proves,  times  have  changed.  Judg- 
ing from  what  we  witnessed  at  Chicago,  the  official  representatives  of 
almost  all  religions  speak  a  new  language.  The  narrowness  of  past 
ages  is  now  felt  to  be  due  to  imperfect  views  of  the  truth,  and  we 
recognize  the  duty  to  pass  beyond  it  to  a  higher  and  grander  concep- 
tion. There  are  still  representatives  of  the  narrow  spirit  left,  but 
their  position  becomes  more  and  more  untenable. 

What  does  it  matter  that  previous  ecumenical  councils  did  not 
stand  upon  a  broad  platform?  Does  not  religion  grow?  Was  the 
present  Parliament  of  Religions  not  ecumenical?  And  has  the  holy 
spirit  of  religious  progress  ceased  to  be  a- presence  in  mankind?  If 
ever  any  council  was  ecumenical,  it  was  this  gathering  at  Chicago; 
and  although  no  resolutions  were  passed,  there  were  a  certain  harmony 
in  matters  of  faith  and  a  consciousness  of  that  which  is  essential,  such 
as  were  never  manifested  before.  The  Parliament  advised  us  anew 
that  the  narrow  Christianity  will  disappear,  for  its  errors  have  become 
palpable.  There  are  still  remaining  some  prophets  of  the  trust  in  a 
blind  faith,  but  their  influence  is  on  the  wane.  They  are  deficient 
in  insight  and  they  lack  in  understanding.  We  shall  have  to  educate 
them  and  teach  them  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  not  with  them,  but 
marches  on  with  the  progressive  part  of  mankind  to  the  planes  of  a 
higher  evolution. 

While  ^the  Congresses  enabled  our  foreign  guests  to  learn  to  know 
Christianity  better  than  it  appeared  to  them  in  the  sermons  and  Sun- 
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day-schools  of  Christian  missions,  we  in  turn  learned  to  respect  not 
only  the  love  of  truth  and  the  earnestness  of  pagans,  but  also  their 
philosophical  capacity.  It  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  details  of  the 
various  views  presented ;  but  a  few  quotations  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Vivekananda,  for  instance,  explained  the  central  idea  of  the 
Vedas  as  follows — 

"I  humbly  beg  to  differ  from  those  who  see  in  monotheism,  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  personal  God  apart  from  nature,  the  acme  of  intellectual  development. 
I  believe  it  is  only  a  kind  of  anthropomorphism  which  the  human  mind  stumbles 
upon  in  its  first  efforts  to  understand  the  unknown.  The  ultimate  satisfaction 
of  human  reason  and  emotion  lies  in  the  realization  of  that  universal  essence 
which  is  the  All.  And  I  hold  an  irrefragable  evidence  that  this  idea  is  present 
in  the  Veda,  the  numerous  gods  and  their  invocations  notwithstanding.  This 
idea  of  the  formless  All,  the  Sat,  i.e.,  esse,  or  being,  called  Atman  and  Brahman 
in  the  Upanishads,  and  further  explained  in  the  Darsanas,  is  the  central  idea  of 
the  Veda,  nay,  the  root  idea  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  general." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  speaker  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  this 
condition  with  reference  to  the  soul.     He  said  further — 

"  The  Vedas  proclaim,  not  a  dreadful  combination  of  imforgiving  laws,  not 
an  endless  prison  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that,  at  the  head  of  all  these  laws,  in 
and  through  every  particle  of  matter  and  force,  stands  One  through  whose  com- 
mand the  wind  blows,  the  fire  bums,  the  clouds  rain,  and  death  stalks  upon  the 
earth.  And  what  is  his  nature?  He  is  everywhere,  the  pure  and  formless  one, 
the  Almighty  and  the  All-merciful.  'Thou  art  our  Father,  thou  art  our  mother, 
thou  art  our  beloved  friend,  thou  art  the  source  of  all  strength.  Thou  art  He 
that  bearest  the  burdens  of  the  univei-se ;  help  me  bear  the  little  burden  of  this 
life.'  Thus  sang  the  Rishis  of  the  Veda.  And  how  to  worship  him?  Through 
love.  'He  is  to  be  worshipped  as  the  one  beloved,  dearer  than  everything  in  this 
and  in  the  next  life.'" 

The  breadth  of  YivekanSnda's  religious  views  appeared  when  he 
said — 

"The  same  light  shines  through  all  colors,  and  in  the  heart  of  everything  the 
same  truth  reigns.  The  Lord  has  declared  to  the  Hindu  in  his  incarnation  as 
Krishna,  'I  am  in  every  religion,  as  the  thread  through  a  string  of  pearls,  and 
wherever  thou  seest  extraordinary  holiness  and  exti'aordinaiy  power  raising  and 
purifying  humanity  know  ye  that  I  am  there. '  " 

Parseeism,  the  noble  religion  of  Zarathustra,  received  scholarly 
treatment  by  a  delegate  who  repudiated  its  dualism  and  represented  it 
as  pure  monotheism,  while  he  satisfactorily  explained  the  symbolism 
of  the  sacred  fire.  But  that  idolatry  should  find  adroit  champions  in 
the  Congress  could  not  have  been  anticipated.     Said  Vivekananda — 

"It  may  be  said  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  Indian  idol- 
ater, as  such,  believes  the  piece  of  stone,  metal,  or  wood  before  his  eyes  to  be 
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his  god  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  He  takes  it  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  all- 
pervading  Goodhood,  and  uses  it  as  a  convenient  object  for  purposes  of  concen- 
tration, which,  being  accomplished,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  throw  it  away. " 

The  son  of  a  native  king  from  the  Wey  Territory  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  a  fine-looking  youth  of  good  education,  which  he  had 
received  in  an  American  college  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
spoke  in  the  same  way  with  Vivekananda  concerning  the  idolatry 
of  African  natives. 

Mohammedanism,  in  addition  to  its  representation  by  Moslems, 
was  critically  reviewed  by  the  Eev.  George  Washburn,  President  of 
Eobert  College,  Constantinople,  who  showed  its  points  of  contact 
and  disagreement  with  Christianity.  He  quoted  passages  from  the 
Koran  which,  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Webb's  exposition,  prove  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  Mohammed's  religion.  The  third  sura,  for  instance, 
declares — 

"  Whoever  foUoweth  any  other  religion  than  Islam,  shall  not  be  accepted, 
and  at  the  last  day  he  shall  be  of  those  that  perish  !" 

Dr.  Washburn  quoted  the  following  Mohammedan  hymn,  composed 
by  Shereef  Hanoom,  a  Turkish  lady  of  Constantinople,  and  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight,  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  our  best 
modern  Christian  poetry — 

"  O  source  of  kindness  and  of  love, 
O  give  us  aid  or  hopes  above, 
'Mid  grief  and  guilt  although  I  grope. 
From  thee  I'll  ne'er  cut  off  my  hope, 
My  Lord,  O  my  Lord  !  ~ 

"  Thou  King  of  Kings,  dost  know  my  need, 
Thy  pardoning  grace,  no  bars  can  heed ; 

Thou  lov'st  to  help  the  helpless  one 

And  bid'st  his  cries  of  fear  be  gone, 
My  Lord,  O  my  Lord  1 

"  Shouldst  thou  refuse  to  still  my  fears. 
Who  else  will  stop  to  dry  my  tears? 

For  I  am  guilty,  guilty  still, 

No  other  one  has  done  so  ill, 
My  Lord,  O  my  Lord  ! 

"  The  lost  in  torment  stand  aghast, 
To  see  this  rebel's  sins  so  vast ; 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Shereef  cries 

For  mercy,  mercy,  ere  she  dies, 
My  Lord,  O  my  Lord  1" 
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Buddhism  was  strongly  represented  by  delegates  from  Ceylon, 
Siam,  and  Japan.  A  prince  of  Siam  sent  a  paper  which  contained  a 
brief  exposition  of  Buddhistic  principles.  There  are  four  noble 
truths  according  to  Buddha.  These  are  (1)  the  existence  of  suffering; 
(2)  the  recognition  of  ignorance  as  the  cause  of  suffering ;  (3)  the 
extinction  of  suffering  by  the  cessation  of  the  three  kinds  of  lust 
arising  from  ignorance ;  and  (4)  the  eight  paths  that  lead  to  the  ces- 
sation of  lust.  These  eight  paths  constitute  the  way  of  salvation 
and  are  (1)  right  understanding;  (2)  right  resolutions;  (3)  right 
speech;  (4)  right  acts;  (5)  the  right  way  of  earning  a  livelihood; 
(6)  right  efforts;  (7)  right  meditation;  and  (8)  the  right  state  of 
mind.  The  Japanese  Buddhists  are  men  of  philosophical  depth  and 
genius,  and  might  have  made  a  deeper  impression  if  they  had  been 
more  familiar  with  western  thought.  One  of  them  concluded  his 
article  on  the  teachings  of  Buddha  with  the  following  words — 

"  You  know  very  well  that  our  sunrise  island  of  Japan  is  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful cherry-tree  flowers.  But  you  do  not  know  that  oiir  country  is  also  the 
kingdom  where  the  flowers  of  truth  are  blooming  in  great  beauty  and  profusion 
at  all  seasons.  Visit  Japan,  and  do  not  forget  to  take  home  with  you  the  truth 
of  Buddhism.  All  hail  the  glorious  spiritual  spring-day,  when  the  song  and 
odor  of  truth  invite  you  all  out  to  our  country  for  the  search  of  holy  paradise. " 

All  these  utterances  combine  to  indicate,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
that  the  Parliament  of  Eeligions  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most 
noteworthy  affairs  of  this  decade.  What  are  the  whole  World's  Fair 
and  its  magnificent  splendor  in  comparison  with  it,  in  celebrating 
the  spread  of  true  enlightenment?  Or  what  the  German  army  bill, 
the  Irish  Home  Kule  bill  in  England  and  its  drastic  episodes  in  the 
House  of  Parliament,  or  a  change  of  party  in  the  United  States?  It 
is  evident  that  from  its  date  we  shall  have  to  begin  a  new  era  in 
the  evolution  of  man's  religious  life.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  pentecost  of  Christianity  which  took  place  after  the  departure  of 
Christ  from  his  disciples.  But  this  Parliament  of  Eeligions  was 
analogous  in  many  respects,  and  it  may  give  us  an  idea  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Jerusalem  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  A  holy  intoxi- 
cation overcame  the  speakers  as  well  as  the  audience;  and  no  one  can 
conceive  how  impressive  the  whole  proceeding  was,  unless  he  himself 
saw  the  eager  faces  of  the  people  and  imbibed  the  enthusiasm  that 
enraptured  the  multitudes.  The  whole  movement  indicates  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  old  narrowness  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  a 
broader  and  higher  religious  life. 
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Whether  or  not  the  Parliament  of  Eeligions  be  repeated,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  congress  at  Chicago  will  exert  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  religious  intelligence  of  mankind.  It  has  stirred  the  spirits, 
stimulated  mental  growth,  and  given  direction  to  man's  further  evo- 
lution. It  is  by  no  means  an  agnostic  movement,  for  it  is  carried  on 
the  wings  of  a  religious  faith  and  positive  certainty.  It  is  decidedly 
a  child  of  the  old  religions,  and  Christianity  is  undoubtedly  still  the 
leading  star.  That  the  faults  of  Christianity  have  been  more  severely 
rebuked  than  those  of  any  other  religion  should  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  others  are  in  every  respect  better,  for  the  censure  is 
but  a  sign  that  points  to  the  purification  of  Christianity. 

The  religion  of  the  future,  as  the  opinions  presented  indicate, 
will  be  that  religion  which  can  rid  itself  of  all  narrowness,  of  all 
demand  for  blind  subordination,  of  the  sectarian  spirit,  and  of  the 
Phariseeism  which  takes  it  for  granted  that  its  own  devotees  alone  are 
good  and  holy,  while  the  virtues  of  others  are  but  polished  vices. 
The  religion  of  the  future  cannot  be  a  creed  upon  which  the  scientist 
must  turn  his  back,  because  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of 
science.  Eeligion  must  be  in  perfect  accord  with  science;  for  science 
— and  I  mean  here  not  the  private  opinions  and  hypotheses  of  single 
scientists — is  not  an  enterprise  of  human  frailty.  Science  is  divine 
and  the  truth  of  science  is  a  revelation  of  God.  Through  science 
God  speaks  to  us;  by  science  he  shows  us  the  glory  of  his  works; 
and  in  science  he  teaches  us  his  will.  "We  love  science,"  said  a 
Catholic  priest,  of  Paris,  at  one  of  the  sessions  in  the  scientific  sec- 
tion, when  protesting  against  a  thoughtless  remark  of  a  speaker  who 
broadly  accused  the  clergy  of  being  opposed  to  science.  "  We  love 
science,"  Father  d'Arby  said,  emphatically;  "the  office  of  science  in 
religion  is  to  prune  it  of  fantastic  outgrowths.  Without  science  re- 
ligion would  become  superstition. " 

The  human  soul  consists  of  two  elements,  self  and  truth.  Self  is 
the  egotistical  desire  of  being  some  independent  little  deity,  and  truth 
is  the  religious  longing  for  making  our  soul  a  dwelling-place  of  God, 
The  existence  of  self  is  an  illusion ;  and  there  is  no  wrong  in  this 
world,  no  vice,  no  sin  except  what  flows  from  the  assertion  of  self. 
There  is  but  one  religion,  the  religion  of  truth.  There  is  but  one 
piety,  it  is  the  love  of  truth.  There  is  but  one  morality,  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  leading  a  life  of  truth.  And  the  religion  of  the 
future  can  be  only  the  Eeligion  of  Truth. 

Paul  Carus. 
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Professor  H.  E.  von  Holst  {Shall  the  Senate  Rule  the  Rejnthlic  ?),  born  in 
Germany  in  1841,  studied  in  the  Universities  of  Dorpat  and  Heidelberg.  In 
18G6,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In  1869,  he  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  "  Deutsche-Amerikanisches  Conversations-Lexicon. "  lie  was  made  Professor 
of  History  in  Strasburg  University  in  1872  and  at  Freiburg  in  1874.  He  subse- 
quently revisited  the  United  States  and  lectured  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
His  "Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States"  appeared  origi- 
nally in  German  in  Berlin  and  Diisseldorf.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  John 
C.  CaUioun, "  and  other  works.  He  is  now  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Paul  Bourget  {The  New  Moral  Drift  in  French  Literature),  bom  in 
Amiens  in  1853,  published  in  1874  "La  Vie  Inquiete,"  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
was  followed  in  1878  by  "Edel"  and  in  1882  by  "Les  Aveux."  Between  1883 
and  1886  he  produced  four  volumes  of  essays,  and  during  the  same  period  these 
novels  and  stories:  "L' Irreparable"  (1884),  " Cruelle  Enigme  "(1885),  "Un Crime 
d' Amour"  (1886),  "Andre  Cornelis  "  (1886),  "Mensonges  "  (1887),  "Pastels  "  (1888), 
"Le  Disciple" (1889) ,  "Un  Coeur  de  Femme"  (1890),  "Le  Physiologic  de  1' Amour 
Moderne"  (1890),  "  Nouveaux  Pastels"  (1891),  "  Terre  Promise"  (1892),  "Cosmop- 
olis"  (1892),  "UnScrupule"  (1893). 

General  Adam  Badeau  {Hamilton  Fish  :  The  Old  School  and  the  New),  born 
in  New  York  in  1831,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855  and  was  connected  with 
newspapers  in  New  York  from  1856  to  1861.  He  entered  the  Union  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Port  Hudson, 
and  acted  as  military  secretary  to  General  Grant  from  1863  to  1869.  From  1869 
to  1881  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  or  Consul- General  in  London,  and  from 
1882  to  1884  he  was  Consul-Geueral  at  Havana.  General  Badeau  is  the  author 
of  the  "Military  History  of  U.  S.  Grant,"  "Aristocracy  in  England,"  "Conspir- 
acy, a  Cuban  Romance, "  "  Grant  in  Peace, "  and  other  books. 

The  Hon.  L.  E.  Bleckley  {Negro  OntragenoExcnse  for  Lynching),  horn  in 
Georgia  in  1827,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  In  1851,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Towns,  and  in  1853  was  elected  Solicitor-General  of  Georgia. 
He  was  a  volunteer  private  in  the  Civil  War,  but  ill-health  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire from  the  army.  From  1864  to  1867  he  was  Supreme  Court  reporter  of  Georgia. 
In  1875,  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  1877  was 
made  Chief  Justice,  which  office  he  now  holds. 

lilR.  Walter  H.  Page  {Tlie  Last  Hold  of  the  Southern  Bidly),  born  in  Gary, 
N.  C. ,  in  1855,  was  educated  at  Bingham  School,  at  Randolph -Macon  College, 
Va. ,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was  for  ten  years  a  writer  for  news- 
papers chiefly  in  New  York,  where  since  1880  his  home  has  been.  Mr.  Page  has 
been  in  the  service  of  The  Forum  since  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  and  for 
nearly  three  j'ears  has  been  its  Editor. 

Mr.  John  R.  Procter  {America's  Battle  for  Commercial  Supremacy)  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1844.     He  left  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
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was  taking  the  scientific  course,  in  the  summer  of  1864  to  enter  the  Southern 
army.  In  1873,  on  the  organization  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  he 
became  connected  with  the  Survey,  of  which  he  was  made  Director  in  1880. 

Mr.  James  Castell  Hopkins  (Canadian  Hostility  to  Annexation),  bom  in 
1864,  resigned  a  responsible  post  in  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  to  become  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  the  Toronto  "  Empire. "  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League  in  Canada  and  was  for  several  years  its  Secretary.  He 
has  also  written  numerous  political  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Louis  Honore  Frechette  {The  United  States  for  French  Canadians), 
born  in  Levis,  Quebec,  in  1839,  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
France.  He  was  educated  at  Nicolet  College  and  Laval  University,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  He  lived  in  Chicago  from  1866  to  1871,  and  from 
1874  to  1879  represented  the  county  of  Levis  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  He 
has  edited  several  French  Canadian  newspapers  and  is  the  foremost  poet  of 
Canada. 

Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings  {Municipal  Sanitation  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn), 
born  in  Switzerland  County,  Ind. ,  in  1838,  was  graduated  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  1857,  and  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  in  1860.  He 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  Medical  Inspector  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  subsequently  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library 
in  Washington.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  censuses. 

.  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne  {WJiat  a  Daily  Newspaper  flight  he  Made)  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1858.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1868,  was  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Public  Library  from  1874  to  1876,  was  from  1884  to  1888  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Chicago  Daily  News,"  and  from  1888  to  1892 
occupied  a  similar  position  with  the  "  Chicago  Evening  Journal. "  In  1892  he 
became  associate  editor  of  "  The  Dial. "    He  has  published  several  books. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  {The  Alienation  of  Church  and  People),  bom  in 
New  York  in  1841,  studied  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1891  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  the  Seminary  and  gave  an  inaugural  address  on  "The 
Authority  of  Holy  Scripture."  The  New  York  Presbytery,  in  October,  1891, 
entertained  charges  of  heresy  against  him  on  account  of  this  address,  but  sub- 
sequently dismissed  them.  The  prosecution  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  he  was  tried  by  the  Presbytery  and  acquitted.  The  General  Assembly,  how- 
ever, reversed  the  decision  and  he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry.  The  final 
decision  of  the  case  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  New  York  Synod. 

Professor  Felix  Adler  {Modern  Scepticism  and  Ethical  Ctdture),  born  in 
Germany  in  1851,  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1870  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
literature  at  Cornell  University  from  1874  to  1876,  when  he  established  a  new 
religious  society  in  New  York  called  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture.  He  published 
in  1877  a  series  of  discourses  under  the  title  of  "  Creed  and  Deed. " 

Dr.  Paul  Carus  {The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era),  born  in  Germany,  took 
his  degree  at  Tiibingen,  and  held  for  some  time  a  professorship  in  the  Royal 
Corps  of  Cadets  in  Dresden.  Having  published  some  liberal  monographs  on 
religio-philosophical  questions,  he  resigned  his  position  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Carus  took  charge  of  "The  Open  Court"  in  December,  1887, 
and  of  "The  Monist"  in  October,  1890.     He  has  published  numerous  books. 
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Among  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Cleveland  last  year,  there  was  no 
one  whose  influence  was  more  potent  and  valuable  than  Mr.  Whitney, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Cleveland's  warm  perso- 
nal friend.  During  the  campaign,  Mr.  J.  J.  Yan  Alen,  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune,  whom  Mr.  Whitney  "knew  very  well,"  contributed 
some  $50,000  to  the  Democratic  fund,  and  after  Mr.  Cleveland's 
election  he  promptly  applied  for  the  office  of  Minister  to  Italy. 
Mr.  Yan  Alen  was  without  experience  in  public  affairs.  He  had 
not  been  distinguished  in  politics,  letters,  or  diplomacy.  As  early 
as  April  last,  it  was  known  to  some  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  best  friends 
that  Mr.  Yan  Alen  had  given  this  money  and  wanted  this  place, 
and  the  President  was  warned  of  the  scandal  which  would  follow 
such  an  appointment.  This  was  then  understood  to  be  "  Mr. 
Whitney's  one  request  of  the  Administration."  On  June  20,  Mr. 
Whitney  confirmed  the  fact  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  "  This, 
as  you  know, "  he  wrote,  "  is  the  first  time  you  have  been  approached 
by  me  on  the  subject  of  appointments. "  Mr.  Whitney  reserves  him- 
self for  great  occasions.  After  some  delay,  and  with  apparent  reluc- 
tance, the  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  confirmed. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  transaction?  Why  did  Mr.  Yan 
Alen  give  the  money?  Why  was  he  appointed?  Men  do  not  con- 
tribute $50,000  for  nothing.  This  money  might  have  been  given 
"  freely  and  from  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  party, "  as  Mr. 
Whitney  puts  it,  or  it  might  have  been  given  with  the  expectation 
of  some  personal   return.     If  it  were  contributed  unselfishly,  Mr. 
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Van  Alen's  devotion  to  his  party  is  very  great,  so  great  that  we 
cannot  but  wonder  why  he  should  so  soon  ask  for  an  office,  the  giv- 
ing of  which  would  bring  scandal  upon  the  party  "  whose  success  he 
so  earnestly  desired, "  and  why  he  should  not  as  unselfishly  relieve 
the  President  of  embarrassment  by  withdrawing  his  claim  after  that 
scandal  had  become  current.  Such  sums  are  not  given  from  disin- 
terested motives  and  followed  at  once  by  personal  claims.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  form  of  the  words  or  the  silence  which  ac- 
companied the  gift,  Mr.  Yan  Alen  expected  its  equivalent.  He  gave 
the  money  because  he  looked  for  the  office. 

And  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  he  got  the  office  because 
he  gave  the  money.  There  was  some  reason  for  the  appointment. 
What  was  it?  Was  it  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Van  Alen?  He 
was  unknown  to  public  life.  Was  it  his  fitness  for  the  place? 
What  is  it  that  qualifies  a  man  for  the  post  of  foreign  jninister? 
What  must  he  do?  In  the  first  place  he  must  represent  his  country. 
He  must  stand  for  America  in  the  presence  of  the  world.  He  must 
illustrate  republican  government,  as  Franklin  did  at  the  court  of 
France.  To  do  this  ho  must  understand  and  love  the  institutions  of 
his  country.  He  must  be  able  to  show  their  excellence  as  James 
Bussell  Lowell  did  in  his  admirable  address  on  "  Democracy. "  He 
must  have  the  diplomatic  talent  to  uphold  the  interests  of  his 
country,  as  Charles  Francis  Adams  did  during  our  late  war.  He 
must  possess  dignity  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and 
danger,  as  Washburne  did  during  the  struggle  between  Germany  and 
France.  He  must  combine  skill  and  delicacy,  as  Mr.  Van  Alen's 
predecessor,  Albert  G.  Porter,  did  in  the  late  difficulty  occasioned 
by  the  riots  at  New  Orleans,  when  Baron  Fava  the  Italian  Minister 
at  Washington  was  hastily  recalled.  Mr.  Porter  had  little  experi- 
ence when  sent  to  Rome,  but  he  had  on  many  occasions  manifested 
the  diplomatic  talent  so  needful  in  such  emergencies.  These  are  the 
qualities  required  of  an  American  minister,  when  we  need  a  minister 
at  all.  In  what  way  had  Mr.  Van  Alen  shown  that  he  possessed 
them?  If  he  had  done  anything  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  this 
place,  would  not  Mr.  Whitney  in  a  letter  designed  as  a  justification 
of  the  appointment,,  have  given  some  fact  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  "  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  position"  ?  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  fitness  was  not  the  ground  of  his  selection. 

Was  he  appointed  as  a  reward  for  political  services?  If  so,  what 
were  they?     Has  anything  been  specified  except  the  $50,000? 
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Was  the  place  given  because  Mr.  Whitney  pressed  the  appoint- 
ment, and  in  liquidation  of  the  President's  obligation  to  his  friend? 
Very  likely.  We  can  well  understand  that  Mr.  Whitney's  impor- 
tunities would  be  hard  to  refuse,  especially  when  he  makes  but  one 
request.  Perhaps  the  hardest  duty  of  a  public  officer  is  to  reject,  in 
the  administration  of  his  trust,  the  claims  of  personal  gratitude.  By 
no  other  channel  do  unfitness  and  incompetency  more  readily  creep 
into  the  public  service.  Say,  then,  that  this  was  the  cause.  But  the 
question  still  remains.  Why  did  Mr.  Whitney  request  this  appoint- 
ment ?  The  public  reasons  for  the  choice  were  wanting.  His  own 
letter  in  which  he  denied  that  he  had  promised  the  place  points  clearly 
to  the  motive.  "  There  is,"  wrote  Mr.  Whitney,  "  additional  reason 
for  appointing  him,  that,  as  the  result  of  that  very  generous  and  cordial 
support  of  the  party  in  the  late  campaign  when  friends  were  few  and 
calls  were  great,  he  has  been  accused  of  dishonorable  bargaining. "  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  Mr.  Whitney's  obligation  to  the  man  who  had 
furnished  850,000  "  when  friends  were  few  and  calls  were  great"  was 
the  real  gi'ound  of  his  insistence?  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
there  was  any  contract  or  not.  Instead  of  suing  in  covenant  upon 
the  bond,  Mr.  Van  Alen  brings  his  action  in  assumpsit  on  the  promise 
implied  by  the  rendering  of  these  most  valuable  services.  And  it  is 
upon  this  count  that  judgment  is  confessed.  He  has  drawn  a  sight 
draft  for  the  ofiice  and  the  consideration  is  $50,000.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  is  evident  that  he  got  the  office  because  he  gave  the  money. 

If  this  be  so,  what  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  transaction?  It 
means  that  money,  mere  money,  will  secure  even  from  our  Chief 
Executive,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  honorable  places  in  the  gift 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Van  Alen  is  not  the  possessor  of  those 
other  personal  or  political  qualities  which  can  be  thrown  into  such 
a  transaction  to  make  it  sweet.  The  selection  cannot  be  justified 
even  by  such  poor  reasons  as  were  used  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wana- 
maker,  where  business  experience  and  ability  were  urged  as  the 
reason  for  his  appointment  to  a  business  office,  and  the  real  motive 
for  the  choice  was  thus  obscured.  In  the  Van  Alen  case  we  are 
confronted  with  corruption  in  its  most  naked  form.  The  President 
has  told  us  that  dollars  alone,  when  given  to  the  right  person,  at  the 
right  time,  are  sufficient  to  secure  as  high  a  place  as  that  of  Minister 
to  Italy.  We  are  informed  that  the  mission  to  Rome  is  for  sale, 
and  the  President  ought  not  to  wonder  if  we  resent  the  insult.  It 
will  not  do  to  lay  this  at  the  door  of  any  one  else.     We  cannot 
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relieve  the  President  upon  the  plea  of  lack  of  ordinary  information. 
He  made  this  appointment  with  his  eyes  open  and  against  the  protests 
of  his  friends ;  and  the  people,  whose  offices  are  thus  given  over  to 
the  methods  of  the  auction  mart,  must  hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

We  have  had  to  witness  a  great  many  instances  of  the  corrupt 
use  of  patronage.  Offices,  high  and  low,  have  been  divided  among 
party  bosses,  and  services,  often  discreditable,  rendered  to  political 
organizations,  have  been  rewarded  by  public  place  and  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  State.  We  have  seen  a  code  of  morality  which 
even  in  the  army  has  become  extinct  revived  in  times  of  peace  under 
republican  government.  Our  political  sensibilities  have  become  so 
blunted  that  we  have  almost  come  to  believe  it  right  that  the  victor 
should  carry  off  the  spoils.  In  our  municipalities,  bargains  are 
made  and  money  buys  the  place  and  we  pay  little  heed  to  it.  Our 
State  legislatures  have  been  corrupted  and  men  have  won  their 
way  through  the  power  of  the  dollar  even  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  But  until  very  recent  years  we  have  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sanctuary  of  our  Federal  Executive  had  been  in- 
vaded by  the  defiling  influence  of  gold.  It  is  this  last  step  which  in- 
dicates only  too  clearly  the  direction  in  which  our  political  morality 
is  moving.  The  appointments  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  Mr.  Van 
Alen  are  two  long  steps  downward  and  backward  toward  the  abyss 
from  which  free  government  can  never  rise.  The  descent  must  be 
stopped  before  it  is  too  late. 

A  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  a  successful  Philadelphia  shop- 
keeper, upon  the  instance  of  Mr.  Quay,  Chairman  of  the  Eepublican 
National  Committee,  collected  a  fund  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  campaign  purposes.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  Post- 
master-Generalship and  the  price  for  that  office  was  then  established. 
The  public  outcry  at  that  iniquity  was  loud  and  long.  It  was  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  urged  against  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
In  the  "  Democratic  Campaign  Textbook"  of  the  last  campaign 
(page  189)  is  the  statement,  "  Perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  act  com- 
mitted by  President  Harrison  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wana- 
maker as  Postmaster-General."  The  most  sinister  feature  of  the 
Van  Alen  appointment  is  that  it  comes  from  the  Administration  of  a 
party  pledged  to  the  reform  of  such  abuses  and  that  there  is  no 
alternative  left  to  the  voters  of  our  country  except  that  between  the 
party  which  is  responsible  for  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  the  party  which 
is  responsible  for  Mr.  Van  Alen. 
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What  is  the  essential  nature  of  such  appointments?  It  is  set 
forth  in  our  text-books  upon  criminal  law.  In  Bacon's  "  Abridge- 
ment" {Offices  and  Officers  F.)  we  find: 

"The  taking  or  giving  of  a  reward  for  offices  of  a  public  nature  is  said  to  be 
bribery.  '  And  surely, '  says  Hawkins,  '  nothing  can  be  more  palpably  prejudicial 
to  the  good  of  the  public,  than  to  have  places  of  the  highest  concernment,  on 
the  due  execution  whereof  the  happiness  of  both  king  and  people  doth  depend, 
disposed  of,  not  to  those  who  are  most  able  to  execute  them,  but  to  those  who 
are  most  able  to  pay  for  them  ;  nor  can  anything  be  a  greater  discouragement  to 
industry  and  virtue,  than  to  see  those  places  of  trust  and  honour,  which  ought  to 
be  the  rewards  of  those  who  by  their  industry  and  diligence  have  qualified  them- 
selves for  them,  conferred  on  those  who  have  no  other  recommendation,  but 
that  of  being  the  highest  bidders  ;  neither  can  anything  be  a  greater  temptation 
to  officers  to  abuse  their  power  by  bribery  and  extortion,  and  other  acts  of  in- 
justice, than  the  consideration  of  the  great  expense  they  were  at  in  gaining 
their  places,  and  the  necessity  of  sometimes  straining  a  point  to  make  their  bar- 
gain answer  their  expectations. '  " 

This  is  quoted  by  Russell  ("  On  Crimes"  I.  p.  214),  who  adds: 

"  The  buying  and  selling  of  such  offices  has  therefore  been  considered  an 
offence  malum  per  se  and  indictable  at  common  law. " 

Thus  spoke  the  rugged  intellect  of  our  ancestors.  The  reasons 
are  as  sound  now  as  they  were  then.  The  evil  is  just  as  great,  nay 
greater,  in  a  government  of  the  people  than  in  one  of  privilege  and 
rank.  Shall  it  be  said  that  we  have  so  far  fallen  o£E  from  these  ideals 
that  the  sale  of  such  places  shall  pass  without  our  earnest  remon- 
strance? It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  our  Chief  Magistrate  has 
done  a  thing  which  falls  so  close  to  the  definition  of  the  crime  of 
bribery  that  it  involves  all  the  public  injury  and  moral  wrong  so 
clearly  described  as  the  essential  quality  of  the  guilty  act.  It  is  not 
hard  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  a  precedent.  No  matter 
how  widespread  political  debauchery  may  become,  every  form  of  it 
always  begins  with  a  single  instance.  The  common  law  itself  is 
merely  the  accumulation  of  precedents,  "  that  wilderness  of  single 
instances"  which  has  grown  into  jurisprudence.  When  the  example 
set  in  this  case  shall  become  the  rule  and  it  is  known  that  money 
will  buy  the  place,  that  the  big  contributor  will  get  the  big  office, 
what  will  follow? 

The  ruin  of  our  public  service  is  perhaps  the  first  and  most  pal- 
pable result.  No  man  who  buys  an  office  is  ever  worthy  of  it. 
What  security  is  there  that  the  purchaser  of  a  foreign  mission  will 
not  be  base  enough  to  sell  his  country?  No  man  can  fill  a  place 
which  he  has  bought  without  dishonor  to  the  land  he  represents. 
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The  self-respecting  American  must  blush  if  he  is  compelled  to  meet 
him.  A  diplomatic  service  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  is  to  be  the 
means  of  disseminating  this  reputation  for  our  country.  It  is  espe- 
cially humiliating  to  reflect  that  in  the  land  where  Fabricius  rejected 
the  bribes  of  Pyrrhus,  we  are  to  have  the  living  evidence  that  our 
republic  has  taken  so  little  warning  from  the  example  of  that  which 
finally  led  to  the  decline  and  overthrow  of  the  great  republic  of 
antiquity. 

But  the  most  fatal  consequence  of  such  appointments  is  the  de- 
basement of  the  suffrage  and  the  general  corruption  of  the  people. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  money  secured  by  some  of 
these  vast  campaign  contributions  was  designed  for  this  very  purpose. 
The  distribution  of  the  funds  raised  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  among  the 
"  blocks  of  five"  is  an  instance.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  ilot,  why 
should  the  voter  who  sees  office  bestowed  for  money  hesitate  to  take 
money  for  his  vote?  Why  should  men  love  a  country  where  gold 
buys  preferment  and  where  the  great  ofiices  are  confined  to  the 
wealthy?  Why  should  they  die  for  it?  What  inspiration  would 
there  be  in  the  great  names  of  our  history  if  we  believed  that  the 
men  who  bore  them  were  capable  of  an  act  like  this?  Why  should 
men  seek  anything  but  gold,  if  gold  alone  is  to  open  every  avenue 
of  honor?  What  sort  of  human  beings  will  be  developed  under 
such  a  regimen?  What  other  issue  is  there  to-day  fraught  with 
results  so  full  of  ultimate  peril  to  popular  government?  The  cloud 
may  seem  small  but  it  is  laden  with  bolts  of  destruction.  Other 
questions, — the  tariff,  the  currency,- — occupy  more  of  our  attention, 
but  they  are  less  vital  in  their  consequences.  We  may  not  live  to 
see  the  results  of  this  corruption,  but  it  is  a  sad  inheritance  to  leave 
to  our  children.  If  we  measure  these  things  as  they  will  be 
measured  in  history,  other  questions  which  are  so  absorbing  now  will 
fade  into  nothing  by  the  side  of  this.  We  may  cripple  our  commerce 
or  our  manufactures  by  a  vicious  economical  policy,  but  the  material 
resources  of  our  people  are  well  nigh  inexhaustible  and  we  will  soon 
rally  after  temporary  discomfort.  From  pestilence,  famine  and  war 
we  can  rise  in  renewed  strength.  It  is  only  when  the  heart  fails, 
when  public  spirit  languishes,  that  our  case  is  indeed  desperate. 

William  Dudley  Foulke. 
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That  was  a  most  welcome  and  wise  act  of  the  new  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  limit  hearings 
upon  the  tariff  to  a  space  of  about  two  weeks.  It  indicated  an 
earnest  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  resolutely  to  carry 
forward  to  a  speedy  conclusion  the  important  work  committed  to  it. 

The  work  was  begun  not  a  moment  too  soon.  It  is  already 
a  year  since  the  emphatic  verdict  of  the  people  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  charging  President  Cleve- 
land and  the  Democratic  Congress  with  the  duty  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  Two  years  before,  the  present  McKinley  tariff  had  been 
condemned  by  a  majority  such  as  is  rarely  given  in  a  free  country. 
Never  was  there  a  more  deliberate  or  more  decided  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  than  that  declared,  after  the  fullest  discussiop,  at 
the  elections  of  1890  and  1892,  in  favor  of  substantial  tariff  reduc- 
tion. The  evils,  the  burdens,  and  the  injustice  of  the  tariff  have  in 
the  meantime  grown  no  less.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  now  bearing 
harder  upon  the  people  than  ever  before.  The  majority  in  Congress 
is,  therefore,  now  under  obligations  as  solemn  as  ever  rested  upon  a 
political  party,  not  to  delay  action  unnecessarily,  but  to  proceed 
with  all  diligence  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  people  and  give  the 
country  the  relief  which  it  sorely  needs.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  in  this  prove  itself  to  be,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Governor  Tilden,  an  efficient  instrument  of  the  people's  will.  The 
personnel  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  character  and 
ability  of  its  Chairman,  and  the  apparent  determination  with  which  it 
has  begun  its  proceedings  give  reason  to  hope  that  the  expectations 
of  the  country  are  not  to  be  disappointed. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  talk  about  the  so-called  "  danger  in 
hasty  tariff  revision."  But  in  my  opinion  the  great  and  only  danger 
is  in  delayed  revision  of  the  tariff.  There  is  in  delay  serious  dan- 
ger, not  only  to  the  business  of  the  country,  but  to  the  cause  of 
tariff  reform  itself.  Not  that  I  believe  anything  can  prevent  the 
eventual  triumph   of   that   cause,  but   by   a   mistaken   or   dilatory 
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method  of  procedure  at  this  critical  juncture  it  may  be  deferred 
another  series  of  years,  possibly  a  decade. 

It  is  put  forth  as  a  reason  for  moderation  and  delay  in  revising 
the  tariff,  that  many  manufacturers  "  are  not  earning  more  than  a 
small  interest  on  their  invested  capital,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  do  not  even  earn  anything,  while  many  have  failed  because  of 
their  inability  to  meet  their  obligations. "  One  would  think  this 
state  of  affairs  the  best  possible  reason  for  instantly  changing  a  sys- 
tem that  left  our  industries  in  such  a  doleful  condition ;  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  manufacturers  are  terribly  handicapped  by  the  high 
rates  of  duty  on  their  raw  materials.  The  true  remedy  is  the  prompt 
abolition  of  such  duties,  and  this  must  necessarily  be  an  important 
feature  of  any  intelligent  new  tariff  law. 

There  is  no  time  so  favorable  for  the  inauguration  of  a  great 
reform  as  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  people  in  its  favor 
has  been  rendered.  Then  public  sentiment  is  ripe  for  the  change. 
Then  all  opposition  is  for  the  time  stifled,  and  the  transition  can  be 
made  from  old  to  new  conditions  with  less  friction,  with  a  readier 
acceptance  by  the  public,  and  a  more  general  willingness  to  give 
the  new  order  a  fair  trial,  than  can  be  secured  at  a  later  period. 
For  this  reason,  among  others,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  under  our 
system  of  government,  a  new  Administration  does  not  come  into 
power  for  four  months  after  election  and  that  a  new  Congress  does 
not  convene  in  regular  session  for  thirteen  months  after  election. 
With  all  confidence,  justly  placed,  in  the  wisdom  of  President  Cleve- 
land, it  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  excellent  judgment, 
that  he  would  have  done  well  to  summon  Congress  in  extra  session 
simply  for  action  upon  the  tariff  early  in  the  month  of  May.  That 
would  have  well  accorded  with  the  earnest  declarations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  against  the  enormities  of  the  present  tariff  and  its  demand 
for  speedy  relief  from  the  oppression  and  material  injury  caused  by 
unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation.  It  would  have  evinced  a  serious- 
ness of  temper  in  treating  a  great  subject  vitally  affecting  the  people, 
which  would  have  had  great  moral  weight  with  the  country.  There 
were  certainly  very  weighty  reasons  in  favor  of  such  early  action ;  all 
which,  with  others  superadded,  are  equally  weighty  now  in  favor  of 
the  speediest  possible  action  by  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  tariff. 

The  present  time,  moreover,  is  most  opportune  for  changing  the 
tariff.  The  financial  panic  through  which  we  have  passed,  with  its 
attendant  disaster  and  suffering,  has  furnished  a  golden  opportunity 
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ior  putting  a  new  tariff  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  displace- 
ment and  loss.  Thousands  of  factories  and  mills  have  been  shut 
down  or  their  production  greatly  reduced,  because,  their  sales  having 
stopped  and  all  the  loose  capital  of  the  country  for  a  time  apparently 
vanished,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  money  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  and  the  payment  of  running  expenses. 
Manufacturers  considered  themselves  very  fortunate  if  tlicy  were  able 
to  meet  their  maturing  obligations,  without  incurring  new  ones. 
There  has  been,  indeed,  a  far  greater  cessation  of  production  than 
•could  possibly  have  been  caused  even  by  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
tariff.  Consequently,  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  are  much  re- 
duced. Any  change  in  current  prices,  therefore,  caused  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariff,  if  made  within  the  next  few  months,  would  fall 
more  lightly  upon  the  holders  of  the  goods  thus  affected  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  many  years.  I  will  not  call  the  panic  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  but  our  legislators  will  be  very  unwise  if  they  do  not  take 
•advantage  of  so  favorable  a  time  for  putting  a  new  tariff  into  opera- 
tion. I  should  urge  this  course  largely  in  deference  to  current 
■opinion. respecting  the  immediate  effect  of  a  change  of  the  tariff  upon 
prices,  for  current  opinion  should  by  no  means  be  altogether  ignored 
in  the  preparation  of  new  legislation.  I  myself  believe  that  the 
immediate  effect  upon  prices  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be 
-much  less  than  is  supposed. 

Next  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  mone- 
tary standard,  which  will  now  follow  the  passage  of  the  silver  pur- 
■chase  repeal  by  the  Senate,  nothing  will  do  so  much  toward  securing 
a  return  of  business  prosperity  as  the  enactment  of  a  new  and  much 
lower  tariff.  "What  is  our  business  condition?  It  is  one  of  plethora. 
Yast  as  is  our  territorial  area,  boast  as  we  may  of  our  "  home  mar- 
ket, "  it  has  been  growing  more  evident  every  year  that  the  capacity 
of  the  American  people  to  produce  has  far  outrun  their  ability  to 
consume.  The  increasing  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture, 
the  constant  introduction  of  new  and  improved  machines  into  facto- 
ries and  mills,  the  marvellous  growth  of  our  railroad  systems,  coupled 
with  American  energy  and  enterprise,  have  brought  our  rate  of 
production  up  to  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  that  we  obtain  en- 
larged foreign  markets  for  our  products  or  else  be  content  with  an 
arrested  commercial  and  industrial  development.  Foreign  nations 
need  more  of  our  products  and  would  be  glad  to  buy  them,  but  they 
cannot  buy  if  we  will  not  allow  the  products  they  have  to  send  us  in 
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payment  to  enter  our  ports.  A  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff 
would  at  once  set  in  motion  two  healthy  and  life-giving  currents. 
The  inflow  of  foreign  goods  to  our  shores  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  outflow  of  American  products  which  would  give  a  new 
impulse  and  a  healthy  growth  to  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry. 

The  new  tariff  should  be  made  to  take  effect  immediately.  The 
business  world  has  known  for  a  year  that  the  tariff  was  to  be  re- 
vised and  substantially  reduced.  Just  what  shape  the  revision 
would  eventually  take  has  not  been  known.  There  is  warrant 
for  the  inference  that  raw  materials  will  be  made  free  of  duty, 
accompanied  by  a  system  of  graduated  rates  on  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  advance  from  the  crude 
condition,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  raising  of  revenue.  But 
we  are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  will  be  the  final  form 
of  the  new  tariff.  It  is  simple  justice  to  the  great  industries 
of  the  country  that  they  should  not  be  kept  in  suspense.  The 
great  majority  of  manufacturers  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  lower 
tariff.  It  will  in  reality  be  a  great  boon  to  them.  But  they  are 
extremely  impatient  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  all  its  details.  Now 
that  financial  confidence  is  fast  becoming  completely  restored,  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  ready  and  desirous  to  proceed  with 
energy  and  enterprise  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  losses  during 
the  recent  crisis.  But  this  they  cannot  do  with  intelligence  and 
assurance  until  the  new  tariff  has  been  enacted.  The  revival  of 
business  and  industrial  prosperity,  therefore,  and  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  dependent  thereupon,  to  a  very  great  extent 
now  wait  upon  the  action  of  Congress  respecting  the  tariff. 

Public  sentiment,  too,  is  now  favorable.  The  controversy  over 
the  tariff,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  settled  by  the  last  election.  Every- 
body then  understood  that  a  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  country.  A  friendly  and  tolerant  spirit  among  the 
people  may  be  turned  into  one  of  vexation  and  opposition  merely  by 
reason  of  the  weariness  that  comes  from  procrastination  and  delay. 
Meanwhile  every  element  of  opposition  will  be  allowed  to  gather 
head  and  make  such  effective  resistance  as  it  may  to  any  new  tariff 
legislation.  If,  therefore,  the  Democratic  Congress  be  guided  by 
wise  statesmanship,  it  will  avail  itself  of  the  present  favorable  condi- 
tion to  inaugurate  the  great  reform  that  has  been  delayed  so  many 
years  and  that  is  now  expectantly  awaited  by  our  whole  population. 

Moreover   the  new  tariff  should  be  put  into  effect  as  soon    as 
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possible,  in  order  tliat  it  may  have  ti'me  to  vindicate  itself  and  es- 
tablish itself  in  the  favor  of  the  people  before  the  Congressional 
elections  of  1894.  The  permanency  of  the  reform  may  be  involved 
in  having  this  done.  Any  new  tariff,  however  excellent  and  saga- 
cious its  provisions,  will  necessarily  arouse  bitter  feeling  and  create 
animosity  in  certain  quarters.  If  the  Congressional  elections  be  held 
when  the  new  tariff  has  been  but  recently  put  into  operation  and  during 
the  period  of  possible  outcry  and  noisy  demonstrations  against  it,  and 
before  our  industries  have  had  time  to  run  smoothly  in  their  new 
channels  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberated  commerce  to  manifest 
themselves,  there  is  some  danger  that  a  majority  may  be  obtained  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  even  in  the  Senate,  adverse  to  the 
party  responsible  for  the  new  legislation.  Although  such  a  Con- 
gress would  have  no  power  of  repeal  so  long  as  the  veto  remained  in 
the  hands  of  President  Cleveland,  yet  another  tariff  bill  could  be 
introduced  in  the  House  and  discussions  held  thereupon  for  partisan 
and  political  effect,  as  a  result  of  which  many  people  might  be  mis- 
led or  confused  and  a  vantage  ground  secured  by  the  opposition  for 
the  Presidential  election  of  1896.  However  slight  the  danger  from 
this  may  now  be  thought  to  be,  it  can  easily  be  avoided  by  the 
prompt  passage  of  a  tariff  bill.  I  have  every  confidence  that  a  wise 
tariff  law,  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
present  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  put  into  operation  by  the 
first  of  January,  1894,  will  find  great  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
before  the  Congressional  elections  of  next  year,  and  will  continue  to 
give  universal  satisfaction,  until,  with  general  consent,  the  business 
of  the  country  shall  be  prepared  for  a  further  reduction  of  duties; 
thus  repeating  the  history  of  the  low  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  which, 
having  brought  prosperity  to  the  country  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  was  further  reduced  in  1857.  Mr.  Blaine  tells  us  in  his 
"  History"  that  "  this  act  (the  tariff  of  1857)  was  well  received  by  the 
people,  and  indeed  was  concurred  in  by  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Republican  party. " 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  all  sorts  of  objections  would  be  raised 
•whenever  the  time  came  for  the  actual  work  of  enacting  a  new  tariff. 
It  is  not  at  all  strange,  therefore,  that  there  should  arise  a  chorus  of 
protests,  warnings,  dire  predictions,  perversions  of  current  events,  all 
intended  to  hinder  and  delay  the  reform  of  the  tariff.  These  are  the 
professional  cries  of  the  statesmen  and  organs  of  the  high -tariff  party, 
and  they  take  advantage  of  the  present  financial  distress  to  try  to  raises 
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both  present  fears  and  horrible  imaginings  in  the  minds  of  the  timid 
and  unthinking  respecting  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  reform  the  tariff 
upon  the  revival  of  business  prosperity.  Astute  and  intelligent  busi- 
ness men  simply  smile  at  these  absurd  and  crude  efforts  to  mislead. 
Many  serious  men  of  high-tariff  proclivities  sternly  discountenance 
such  false  reasoning  as  calculated  to  do  great  harm  by  creating  confu- 
sion as  to  the  true  nature  and  causes  of  the  present  abnormal  business 
condition.  These  false  prophets  boldly  claim  that  it  is  the  fear  of 
coming  changes  in  the  tariff  which  has  paralyzed  business,  in  the  face 
of  the  facts,  first,  that  all  kinds  of  business  were  alike  paralyzed,  those 
that  cannot  possibly  be  affected  by  any  change  in  the  tariff,  except 
beneficially,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  supposed  to  stand  in  danger 
of  some  injury  from  a  lower  tariff ;  and,  secondly,  that  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year  all  kinds  of  business  were  prosperous  together, 
although  it  was  known  then,  as  well  as  now,  that  tariff  changes  were 
to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  not  a  few  experienced  business  men,  in  different  branches  of  trade, 
that  the  first  five  months  of  1893  were  generally  more  prosperous 
than  the  corresponding  months  of  1892,  1891,  or  1890.  There  is 
just  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  of  these  early 
months  of  the  year  was  caused  by  the  prospect  of  changes  in  the 
tariff  as  that  the  depression  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  months 
of  the  year  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause.  In  reality,  the  tariff 
did  not  have  the  slightest  effect  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other. 
As  everybody  knows,  it  was  the  fright  that  came  over  the  minds  of 
a  great  part  of  our  population  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the 
gold  reserve  and  the  fear  of  a  silver  basis  ■  that  caused  the  locking  up 
of  currency  and  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  active  business,  and 
this  in  turn  stopped  the  wheels  of  business.  It  began  to  revive 
precisely  as  confidence  was  restored  by  the  approach  of  the  cessation 
of  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver. 

Alarmists  may,  however,  lead  some  timid  or  over-cautious  people 
to  suppose  that  business  will  more  quickly  and  surely  return  to 
normal  conditions  if  Congress  delay  acting  on  the  tariff.  Is  uncer- 
tainty, then,  respecting  the  tariff  better  than  certainty?  Let  Con- 
gress, it  is  said,  do  nothing  about  the  tariff  at  present,  in  order  that 
business  may  have  time  to  recuperate.  But  how  can  business, 
affected  by  tariff  changes,  recuperate,  when  it  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised  and  yet  everybody  is  at  sea 
-respecting  what  changes  are  to  be  made?     How  can  woollen  manu- 
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facturers,  for  example,  start  in  with  confidence  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  when  there  is  a  prospect  that  at  a 
no  distant  day  raw  wool  will  be  free  of  duty?  How  can  we  expect 
the  thousands  of  retail  merchants  throughout  the  country  liberally 
to  replenish  their  now  depleted  stocks  of  goods  when  they  fear  that 
coming  tariff  changes  may  cause  such  a  fall  in  prices  as  would  leave 
them  with  a  considerable  loss?  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  to  postpone 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  postpone  the  revival  of  prosperity  by 
introducing  uncertainty,  as  a  constant  element,  in  a  large  class  of 
industries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prompt  passage  of  a  new  tariff 
bill  would  clear  up  all  doubt;  business  would  at  once  adapt  itself 
to  new  conditions;  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  have 
courage  and  confidence  to  undertake  new  and  large  enterprises,  and 
with  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
at  once  enter  upon  a  long  course  of  business  prosperity. 

There  is  another  consideration,  pertinent  to  the  situation  at  this 
time,  when  it  is  so  extremely  desirable  that  capital  be  induced  to 
flow  back  into  the  channels  of  business, — namely,  the  fact  that,  after 
our  silver  purchases  have  been  stopped,  nothing  would  so  surely 
induce  English  capital,  which  has  recently  been  so  largely  withdrawn 
from  investment  in  the  United  States,  because  of  our  silver  legisla- 
tion, to  return  to  this  country,  as  a  change  from  our  present  obstruc- 
tive high-tariff  policy.  The  belief  is  very  prevalent  among  English 
statesmen,  capitalists,  and  business  men,  that  lower  duties  would 
greatly  stimulate  and  increase  our  various  industries,  and  that  we 
should  be  able,  with  free  raw  materials,  to  secure  and  hold  many 
foreign  markets  for  our  goods  that  are  now  possessed  by  their  own 
countrymen.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  shares  this  belief. 
I  have  knowledge  that  it  is  held  by  not  a  few  sound  business  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  America  will,  therefore,  be  a  much 
more  attractive  place  for  investment  to  English  capitalists,  as  soon  as 
our  tariff  has  been  reduced.  The  prompt  passage  of  a  low  tariff  bill 
would  effectively  supplement  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  law 
in  inducing  that  inflow  of  foreign  capital  now  so  much  needed  to  aid 
in  reviving  business  activity. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  a  tariff  bill,  promptly  prepared  within  a 
short  time,  would  necessarily  be  crude,  unbalanced  and  imperfect. 
It  is  the  experience  of  men  of  affairs,  that  work  rapidly  performed, 
and  even  under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  is  more  likely  to  be 
well  done  than  when  executed  in  a  slow  and  dawdling  way,  during  a 
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long  period.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  subject  is  not  new 
and  unfamiliar.  The  gentlemen  of  the  present  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  conversant  with  the  subject  they  have  in  hand;  they 
have  abundant  statistical  information  and  the  ripe  judgment  and 
experience  of  other  able  men,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Congress, 
who  have  given  long  years  of  study  to  the  tariff.  It  is  probable 
that  a  more  just,  a  more  symmetrical,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  wiser 
piece  of  tariff  legislation  would  result  from  a  few  weeks  of  earnest 
and  conscientious  work — particularly  if  constructed,  as  it  should  be, 
upon  broad  and  simple  lines — than  if  the  vain  attempt  were  made, 
through  weary  months  of  labor,  to  harmonize  into  a  consistent  whole, 
a  vast  mass  of  contradictory  testimony,  poured  upon  the  Committee 
by  many  persons,  most  of  whom  would  have  only  private  and  selfish 
ends  to  serve,  without  any  regard  for  the  general  good.  It  is,  in 
fact,  probable  that  the  volunteered  statements  of  producers  and  man- 
ufacturers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tend  rather  to 
darken  counsel  than  to  illumine  the  way  of  the  Committee  to  an  in- 
telligent and  just  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  consideration 
and  discussion  bestowed  upon  the  tariff  during  the  past  ten  years, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  now  available.  Fewer  weeks  than  there  were 
months  expended  in  preparing  the  McKinley  tariff  should  suffice  for 
the  enactment  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  measure. 

And  when  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  debate  upon  it  will 
not  be  unduly  prolonged  either  there  or  in  the  Senate.  The  debate 
in  the  Lower  House  on  the  Silver  Eepeal  bill  clearly  showed  that  a 
very  thorough  and  ample  discussion  can  be  had  upon  a  measure  of 
prime  importance  within  a  space  of  two  weeks.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  inclined  to  favor  that  party  which  is  able  to  accom- 
plish results.  They  desire  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  their  rep- 
resentatives in  carrying  into  effect  needed  legislation.  Especially 
are  they  intolerant  of  inaction  and  delay  in  dealing  with  measures 
affecting  their  business  interests.  Their  dissatisfaction  is  not 
always  noisily  expressed,  but  it  is  deeply  felt,  and  is  sure  to  be  man- 
ifested in  opposition  to  the  responsible  political  party  at  the  next 
election. 

A.  Augustus  Healy. 


A  PLAN  FOR  AN  AUTOMATIC,  BUSINESS-LIKE  TARIFF. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  has  become  tired  of  discuss- 
ing the  tariff.  When  the  people  have  decided  anything  as  emphati- 
cally as  they  decided  the  question  of  tariff  reduction  at  the  past  two 
general  elections,  they  are  inclined  to  let  the  subject  drop,  and  to  put 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  their  wishes  upon  the  men  whom  they 
have  sent  to  Congress.  That  task  is  now  imposed  on  the  members 
of  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  In  the  mean  time  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country  await  developments,  and  they  will  watch  with 
keen  interest  the  discussions  that  will  take  place  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate;  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unfortunate  that  two 
important  and  radical  changes  of  the  tariff,  formulated  from  entirely 
different  points  of  view,  should  have  to  be  agitated  within  a  period 
of  five  years.  That  the  industries  of  the  country  have  not  mate- 
rially suffered  from  this  continued  uncertainty,  argues  well  for  their 
stability. 

While  the  people  are  tired  of  the  general  discussion  of  the  tariff, 
it  is  in  order  to  present  a  definite  plan  for  reducing  it,  a  plan  which 
I  hope  will  be  regarded  as  scientific.  In  order  to  make  my  pur- 
pose perfectly  clear  from  the  beginning,  let  me  say  that  the  plan  I 
have  in  view  is  one  whereby  that  portion  of  the  revenue  necessary 
to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  imports  shall  every  year  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  necessary  revenue,  and  this  without  a  yearly  formula- 
tion of  a  new  tariff.  It  is  doubtless  well  understood  that  the  collec- 
tion of  our  revenues  heretofore  has  been  without  any  direct  reference 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  They  have  been  collected 
in  various  ways,  and  passed  into  the  treasury,  and  expended  under 
the  directions  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures.  This  simple  statement  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  a  business  man,  without  any  argument,  to  show  the  necessity 
of  reform.  Yet  this  method  of  collecting  revenue  without  regard  to 
the  sum  needed  by  the  Government  has  lasted  through  generations 
without  eliciting  any  pointed  protest  from  the  people.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, during  the  latter  part  of  his  first  administration,  found  that  the 
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revenues  then  collected  under  existing  laws  had  resulted  in  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  Treasury  of  a  sum  exceeding  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  for  which  the  Government  had  no  immediate  use.  In  his 
Message  of  December  1887,  he  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
that  fact,  and  to  the  injustice  of  withdrawing  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  such  vast  sums,  for  which  the  Government  had  no  legitimate- 
use,  thereby  crippling  various  industries  and  enterprises.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  was  a  verdict  of  the  people  condemning  that  system. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  movement  simply  to  lower  the- 
tariff  duties  would  not  accomplish  the  whole  purpose  we  have  in  view,, 
unless  some  provision  were  made  whereby  accumulations  of  unneces- 
sary revenue  under  any  tariff  should  become  impossible,  and  whereby 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  might  reckon  definitely 
upon  some  stable  policy  of  the  Government  toward  them,  not  subject, 
to  the  violent  fluctuations  caused  by  changes  of  Administration.  I 
have  been  surprised  that  some  of  our  leading  minds  have  not  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  doubtless  beset 
with  many  difficulties  and  cannot  be  made  perfect  in  the  beginning, 
but  I  believe  that  a  sound  principle  for  its  ultimate  solution  can  be- 
found,  and  that  laws  framed  accordingly  can  be  put  in  operation 
that  will  not  materially  disturb,  even  at  the  start,  the  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  country.  It  will  be  much  easier  for  them  to  adapt 
themselves  to  such  a  policy  than  it  is  to  stand  the  constant  uncer- 
tainty which  now  besets  them.  With  this  end  in  view,  and  for  the- 
purpose  of  eliciting  discussion,  I  formulated  a  plan  about  two  years, 
ago  which  has  been  much  discussed  and  very  favorably  commented 
upon  by  many  of  the  leading  newspapers.  I  introduced  that  plan* 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  during- 
the  recent  extra  session.  It  is  now  before  the  Committee  of  Ways, 
and  Means,  to  which  it  was  referred, 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  plan  is  even  approximately  perfect, 
except  in  one  respect,  and  that  is,  in  the  underlying  principle;  the 
principle,  namely,  that  the  taxes  upon  the  people  should  in  no  year 
be  in  excess  of  the  necessities  of  Government.  The  Government  is 
in  receipt  of  a  certain  income,  from  its  internal  revenue  taxes,  from 
its  consular  service,  and  from  other  sources,  which  can  be,  and  in 
fact  are,  usually  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
Report  to  Congress.  The  balance  of  the  needed  revenue,  according 
to  the  present  custom,  must  come  from  the  duties  collected  upon 
imports.     These  also  are  generally  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  tho- 
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Treasury  iu  his  Report,  and  upon  this  basis  the  appropriations  are 
made. 

I  would  reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  first  ascertain  what  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  are,  and  deduct  from  that  sum  the 
estimated  amounts  receivable  from  all  other  sources  and  thus  ascertain 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  from  the  tariff  on  imports.  Then 
I  would  levy  it  accordingly. 

How  to  do  this,  without  disturbing  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  is  the  question  that  confronts  us.  Of  course,  if  all 
articles  could  by  their  nature  pay  the  same  rate  of  import  duty,  the 
problem  could  easily  be  solved  by  fixing  the  percentage  necessary 
iipon  the  estimated  amounts  of  imports.  But  all  articles  do  not 
stand  upon  the  same  basis,  and  hence  such  a  course  would  work  great 
hardship.  This  consideration  led  to  the  suggestion  of  various  sched- 
ules which  should  not  share  in  the  uniform  rate  of  duty.  The  first 
was  the  free-list,  toward  the  making  of  which  the  people  have 
assisted  Congress  by  their  declarations  at  the  last  two  elections,  that 
all  raw  material  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty.  The  second  schedule  would  embrace  partially 
manufactured  raw  material  such  as  must  be  used  again  in  manufac- 
ture, and  upon  which  the  duty,  even  under  the  McKinley  tariff, 
does  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  Since  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  those  who  pay  internal  revenue  taxes,  to  place  them  in  the 
same  schedule  as  those  manufacturers  who  are  not  burdened  with 
that  tax,  the  articles  on  which  an  internal  tax  is  levied,  which  are 
few  in  number,  consisting  chiefly  of  wines,  spirits,  cigars,  and  to- 
bacco, should  pay  a  rate  of  duty  which  will  bring  a  good  revenue 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  internal  revenue  on  them. 

Having  thus  eliminated  all  the  foregoing  classes  of  articles  from 
the  list  of  importations,  I  know  of  none  remaining  that  would  suffer 
by  being  subjected  to  a  uniform  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government.  This  rate  could  be 
changed  year  by  j^ear  as  the  sum  of  the  necessary  revenue  required. 
The  main  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  it  would  subject  the 
importations  of  the  unspecified  class  every  year  to  a  varying  rate  of 
duty.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  great  this  variation  would  be,  I 
have  gone  as  closely  as  possible  into  the  estimate  of  importations  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  three  years,  in  which  there  were 
the  ordinary  variations,  and  I  find  that  in  no  two  years  was  there  a 
difference  of  more  than  five  per  cent.  That  amount  would  be  quite 
27 
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serious  were  it  applied  to  large  staples,  but  these  have  already  been 
eliminated  and  put  down  in  the  other  schedules.  Upon  the  goods 
to  which  the  variable  duty  would  apply  it  presents  an  obstacle  no 
greater  than  the  ordinary  fluctuations  which  merchants  have  to  con- 
front every  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  years  of  ordinary  expendi- 
ture the  duty  necessary  to  be  levied  on  the  unspecified  list  would 
not  be  far  from  35  per  cent.  This  rate  of  duty,  with  the  additional 
benefit  derived  from  free  raw  material,  would  doubtless  prevent  foreign 
competitors  from  unloading  their  surplus  upon  our  own  markets. 

My  own  experience  as  an  export  merchant  has  extended  over 
thirty-eight  years,  in  which  time  I  have  done  my  share  to  introduce 
American  manufactured  goods  into  foreign  countries  in  competition 
with  the  manufacturers  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain; 
and  this  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  fears  our  manufacturers 
have  of  foreign  competition  are  totally  without  reason.  Every  year 
has  witnessed  their  fresh  triumphs  in  foreign  markets  over  all  com- 
petition ;  every  article  of  our  manufacture  has  fought  its  own  way, 
until  to-day  I  can  safely  assert  that  in  nearly  all  our  manufactured 
products,  a  notable  exception  being  woollen  goods,  we  are  not  only 
able  to  sell  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  manufacturers,  but  to  furnish 
a  better  quality  at  a  lower  price.  It  has  taken  years  to  break  up  the 
trade-habits  of  the  foreign  markets,  and  to  induce  them  to  consider 
American  goods,  even  though  they  were  offered  at  lower  prices.  But 
the  doors  are  now  open;  our  manufacturers  are  the  peers  of  the 
manufacturers  of  other  nations  in  their  ability  to  serve  the  world.  If 
they  would  look  to  foreign  countries  as  markets  for  their  surplus  and 
would  exert  themselves  to  please  the  tastes"  and  convenience  of  foreign 
consumers  as  their  European  rivals  do,  they  would  drive  out  all  com- 
petition without  the  necessity  of  lowering  wages.  If  they  have  been 
able  to  attain  their  present  position  while  paying  a  duty  on  raw  ma- 
terials, how  much  more  easily  can  they  accomplish  the  result  with 
that  tax  removed !  To-day  the  merchandise  and  machinery  manu- 
factured in  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South,  can  be  found  in  every 
market  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
in  China,  all  through  Asia,  among  the  Arabs  and  in  the  desert. 
No  nation  has  ever  achieved  so  signal  an  industrial  victory  in  so 
short  a  time.  Those  of  us  who  through  a  generation  have  been 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  other  nations'  markets,  trying  against 
great  odds  to  introduce  American  manufactured  goods,  know  that 
those  doors  are  now  open  to  our  enterprise  and  skill.     I  say,  there-. 
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fore,  that  the  rate  of  duty  involved  in  this  plan  should  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  quiet  the  fears  of  our  manufacturers,  and  that  they 
ought  to  welcome  any  arrangement  that  will  end  the  uncertainty 
that  has  been  caused  by  tariffs  made  for  political  considerations. 

But  there  is  another  class  to  be  satisfied — the  workmen.  To 
quiet  their  fears  and  to  bring  to  a  test  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  labor-cost,  including  machinery,  of  our  mechanical. productions, 
exceeds  the  labor  cost,  including  machinery,  of  the  competing  manu- 
facturers abroad,  I  have  provided  another  schedule.  This  sched- 
ule is  arranged  so  that  in  case  the  manufacturers  of  any  specified 
article  can  prove  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  including  machinery,  than  would  be  covered  by  the  uniform 
rate  of  duty,  the  manufacturers  may  upon  presenting  satisfactory 
proof  to  the  Committee  be  entitled  to  have  such  article  put  upon 
this  schedule,  with  a  specific  duty  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor- 
cost.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  privilege  would  ever  be  claimed, 
for  I  am  sure  that  no  article  manufactured  in  this  country  to  any  ex- 
tent has  a  higher  labor-cost  than  its  European  competitor.  This 
arrangement  puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  manufacturer,  and 
deprives  him  of  an  excuse  for  lowering  the  compensation  of  his 
workmen.  I  think  it  is  worth  something  to  try  such  a  plan  for  a 
year  or  more,  in  order  to  make  this  point  plain  to  the  people  and  to 
put  to  a  practical  test  the  claim  that  our  workman  needs  a  high  tariff 
for  his  protection. 

Under  the  plan  that  I  propose,  there  would  be  four  schedules: 

Schedule  A — To  be  composed  of  articles  free  from  duty,  Including  all  raw 
materials  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

Schedule  B — To  be  composed  of  articles  which,  on  account  of  their  nature, 
should  not  pay  a  duty  exceeding  10  per  cent — mainly  partially  manufactured 
materials. 

Schedule  C — To  be  composed  of  articles,  principally  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  upon  which  a  duty  must  be  charged  sufficient  at  least  to  com- 
pensate manufacturers,  who  pay  a  tax  under  our  internal  revenue  laws.  Also,  of 
a  few  well-defined  articles  of  luxmy,  which  will  bear  a  rate  of  at  least  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  D — To  be  known  as  the  schedule  for  the  equalization  of  labor 
cost,  including  machinery,  which  shall  be  made  up  from  time  to  time  in  the 
manner  specified. 

The  cost  of  a  manufactured  article  is  made  up  of  two  princi- 
pal items,  namely,  the  raw  material,  and  labor  with  the  use  of 
machinery.     Under  this  plan  the  material  would  cost  our  manufac- 
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turers  no  more  than  it  does  their  foreign  competitors.  The  other 
item,  labor,  with  the  use  of  machinery,  costs  I  am  sure  less  here  than 
abroad  notwithstanding  our  higher  standard  of  wages;  but  should 
that  supposition  be  incorrect,  and  should  it  be  found  that  there  exists 
a  greater  difference  than  is  covered  by  the  estimated  duty,  it  is  made 
safe  by  the  provisions  of  schedule  D. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  it  were  understood  that 
the  new  tariff  would  conform  to  these  suggestions,  manufacturers 
would  feel  safe,  in  resuming  operations  without  waiting  for  completed 
legislation,  and  would  not  their  refusal  to  accept  such  a  plan  be  con- 
strued into  an  admission  that  their  object  is  not  so  much  protection 
against  foreign  competitors  as  against  their  neighbors,  the  consumers? 

Chairman  Wilson  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  his 
recent  reply  to  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Eeed  alluded  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  his  committee  in  formulating  the  schedules  of 
the  new  tariff,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  were  obliged,  on  account 
of  their  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  details,  to  rely  upon  the 
statements  of  experts  who  are  nearly  always  manufacturers  and  con- 
sequently interested  parties.  This  is  the  same  difficulty  that  has 
always  beset  efforts  to  formulate  a  tariff  on  the  old  lines.  It  is  also 
an  intimation  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  new  tariff  is  to 
be  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  it  is  to  be  levied  on  lines  of  such  protec- 
tion as  they  deem  necessary. 

While  I  do  not  object  to  this  spirit  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
not  satisfy  anyone,  but  create  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  varioiis  interests  affected.  It  will  not  introduce  any  new  princi- 
ple upon  which  to  work  out  permanent  results.  The  manufacturer 
will  still  continue  to  look  toward  Washington  instead  of  making  the 
most  of  his  own  resources.  After  a  little  experience  in  self-reliance 
be  would,  I  feel  sure,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection, whatever  may  have  been  its  benefits  in  the  early  days  of 
our  industries,  to-day  brings  with  it  more  difficulties  than  advantages; 
and  his  adherence  to  it  now  is  rather  because  of  sentiment  and  tradi- 
tion than  of  any  intelligent  idea  of  its  necessity. 

The  increasing  wants  of  the  Government  combined  with  the 
naturally  decreasing  importations  will  doubtless  before  long  make 
it  necessary  to  provide  new  sources  of  income.  The  plan  proposed 
leaves  that  whole  question  open,  while  it  directs  the  discussion  of 
revenue  away  from  the  tariff  into  more  healthy  and  less  demoraliz- 
ing directions.  William  J.  Coombs. 
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Massachusetts  has  furnished  the  men  who  have  chiefly  written 
American  history.  Palfrey,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Parkman  have 
taken  their  places  in  our  literature  as  permanent  authors.  Each  has 
contributed  work  of  value.  Prescott  illustrated  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  America;  Bancroft  was  the  first  to  tell  the  story  of  the  United 
States;  Palfrey  was  the  first  to  give  a  unique  and  continuous  account 
of  the  history  of  New  England ;  and  Parkman  has  told  the  story  of 
the  French  occupation  of  North  America  so  that  it  will  not  need  to 
be  told  again.  The  present  century  is  notable  in  this  country  as  the 
period  for  writing  its  history  as  well  as  that  in  which  its  literature 
has  been  chiefly  produced,  and  during  this  time  the  materials  have 
been  gathered  and  assorted  and  utilized  so  that  the  history  of  the 
aborigines  and  the  story  of  the  occupation  of  the  continent  by  Euro- 
peans could  be  told  with  fulness  and  accuracy.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  four  Massachusetts  men,  the  product  of  the  best  cul- 
ture in  New  England,  and  all  contemporaries,  should  have  practically 
been  the  historians  of  America  in  this  way ;  and  if  their  histories 
have  varying  merit,  they  are  at  present  those  which  command  atten- 
tion for  the  periods  which  they  cover,  and  they  have  set  high  the 
standard  which  must  be  followed  by  writers  in  the  future. 

Francis  Parkman  was  the  youngest  of  these  historians,  and  the 
writing  of  the  story  of  France  and  England  in  North  America  was 
the  occupation  of  his  life.  He  had  it  in  mind  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  worked  toward  it  and  planned  for  it  through  all  the  rest  of  his 
life, — giving  his  thought,  his  time,  and  his  fortune  to  it  with  a 
unique  devotion  which,  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties, 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  undertaking  within  the  limits  of  three- 
score years  and  ten.  The  result  of  what  he  planned  to  do  when  a 
Harvard  student  is  before  us,  and  is  so  thoroughly  the  fruit  of  a  rare 
consecration  to  a  great  enterprise  that  the  story  of  his  life  is'  essential 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  his  task,  and  of  the  excep- 
tional gifts  and  character  which  he  brought  to  its  completion.  From 
his  early  boyhood,  even  before  he  had  formed  the  resolution  to  take 
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up  "The  Seven  Years'  "War,"  he  unconsciously  shaped  his  course  in 
the  direction  in  which  his  life  was  to  go,  and  was  preparing  for  it  in 
his  daily  recreations.  He  was  always  fond  of  an  outdoor  life,  and 
when  a  student  at  Cambridge  was  as  familiar  with  rifles  as  he  was 
with  his  books,  and  had  inured  himself  to  exposure  and  hardship  in 
the  Middlesex  Fells  and  in  summer  expeditions  in  the  wilderness  of 
northern  New  England,  so  that  he  might  understand  how  pioneer 
warfare  was  carried  on  and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
detail  that  might  be  experienced  by  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness  or  a 
settler  upon  the  frontier.  Before  he  left  college,  he  utilized  a  year 
in  Europe  in  becoming  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  institutions 
which  had  given  character  to  the  French  civilization  in  North 
America.  When  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1844,  he  had 
made  himself  a  master  of  French  and  had  pursued  his  English  studies 
far  more  thoroughly  than  was  then  common  in  an  academic  educa- 
tion, taking  Burke  as  his  master  in  style,  and  already  distinguishing 
himself  among  his  associates  as  one  who  had  plans  of  his  own. 

After  graduation,  under  the  pretext  of  studjnng  law,  he  was 
really  studying  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  preparing  himself  by  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  Europe  to  trace  the  efforts  of  the  French  at  the  highest 
reach  of  the  monarchy  to  take  their  share  in  the  colonization  of 
North  America.  At  every  step  in  this  young  man's  career,  he  was 
working  at  some  part  of  the  great  undertaking  which  he  had  in  mind. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it,  and  in  the  spring  of  1846,  in  com- 
pany with  his  cousin,  Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  he  undertook  the  ex- 
periment of  spending  the  summer  with  a  tribe  of  Dacotah  Indians 
living  this  side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  in  their  native  wilds. 
They  were  complete  savages,  and  his  life  was  in  their  hands,  but  the 
knowledge  which  he  sought  was  worth  the  taking  of  extraordinary 
risks  to  obtain.  It  was  essential  to  the  writing  of  a  history  in  which 
the  North  American  Indians  had  a  distinguished  part.  No  one 
could  give  a  lifelike  account  of  these  tribes,  their  habits,  their 
methods  of  warfare,  their  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
unless  by  personal  observation  he  knew  how  to  interpret  their  actions ; 
and  in  this  brief  adventure  he  acquired  just  the  knowledge  which 
was  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  his  task.  But  while  among  them 
he  was  overcome  with  physical  illness.  It  was  then  that  the  spirit 
of  the  man  rose  to  the  situation.  He  knew  that  among  these  roving 
savages  to  confess  illness  was  to  be  tomahawked,  and  many  a  time 
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he  was  lifted  into  his  saddle  in  the  morning  when  it  was  only  by  an 
effort  of  the  will  that  he  could  keep  in  his  seat  during  the  day.  It 
was  the  turning  of  a  tour  of  observation  into  a  fight  for  life,  and  all 
the  heroism  of  his  nature  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  suppressed  his 
illness  as  best  he  could,  and  was  accounted  among  the  savages  as  a 
brave  man.  When  he  returned  home  the  strain  had  proved  so  great 
that  he  found  himself  disabled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  a  struggle,  almost  hopeless,  to  rise  above  his  physical 
condition.  His  troubles  threatened  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  it 
looked  as  if  his  summer  with  the  Indians  would  result  in  a  perma- 
nent disability  to  carry  on  his  work. 

It  was  then  that  the  man  stepped  forth  and  arranged  his  career. 
Apparently  he  had  no  outlook  and  could  not  do  what  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  to  do;  and  at  the  time  when  he  was  just  ready  to 
begin  his  lifework  and  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  it,  it  was 
seemingly  out  of  his  reach.  Some  men  would  have  yielded  to 
despair  and  allowed  the  mind  to  sympathize  with  the  enfeebled  body, 
but  not  so  Parkman.  He  had  planned  a  work  whose  proper  execu- 
tion demanded  not  only  the  full  command  of  his  mental  gifts  but 
many  years  for  its  successful  development.  It  was  quite  as  ambi- 
tious as  that  which  Bancroft  set  out  to  prepare  in  his  youth,  and  like 
that  it  had  to  be  written  from  original  materials.  The  historian 
must  gather  his  facts  from  documents  furnished  by  the  actors  in 
leading  events  and  laid  away  in  public  archi^^es,  and  he  must  recon- 
struct from  widely  scattered  materials  the  history  of  the  periods  he 
covers  and  must  inspire  them  with  his  own  sense  of  their  character 
and  meaning.  To  do  this  successfully  requires  the  full  command  of 
his  powers. 

But  at  the  very  outset  Parkman  was  beset  with  conditions  which 
threatened  to  leave  him  a  hopeless  invalid.  The  physicians  assured 
him  that  he  would  die,  but  he  told  them  that  he  should  not  die; 
they  told  him  that  mental  work  would  be  fatal,  but  with  all  respect 
to  their  diagnosis,  he  refused  to  follow  their  advice.  While  his 
brain  was  in  such  a  condition  that  he  could  not  use  it  at  all,  his  eyes 
gave  out,  and  for  three  years  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  all  intellec- 
tual work  and  live  the  quietest  of  lives.  But  nothing  could  quench 
his  intellectual  vitality,  and  with  every  physical  trial  his  spirit  rose 
above  the  enfeebled  body  and  controlled  it  to  his  will.  He  knew  as 
if  by  intuition  that  the  subject  to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
was  one  that  was  complete  in  itself,  and  that  it  combined  elements 
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of  romance  and  discovery  such  as  had  not  been  presented  in  the  pre- 
vious accounts  of  the  occupation  of  America.  He  conceived  the 
plan  of  going  back  to  the  beginning  and  tracing  the  native  tribes 
from  their  first  contact  with  French  and  English  civilization  down  to 
the  time  when  the  French  occupation  of  North  America  ceased  to 
exist.  This  covered  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  it 
ended  in  the  placing  of  North  America  under  the  control  of  one 
nation  and  in  the  way  of  a  development  into  one  civilization.  The 
telling  of  this  s,tory  was  to  exhibit  the  struggle  of  the  aborigines 
with  the  white  men,  to  enter  with  the  knowledge  and  the  instincts  of 
our  common  humanity  into  the  heart  of  savage  life  and  to  set  forth 
this  struggle  in  its  reality  and  severity.  At  the  same  time  it  was  to 
show  how  far  French  institutions  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  could 
be  made  to  serve  a  civilizing  purpose  in  this  struggle,  and  how  far 
they  could  aid  the  highest  purpose.  The  struggle  was  unique.  It 
was  a  warfare  in  the  wilderness,  a  contest  in  which  the  Indians  and 
then  the  French  usually  had  the  advantage,  but  in  which  the  victory 
was  not  with  the  swift  nor  the  battle  with  the  strong,  and  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  rose  to  its  full  power  and  finally  gained  the 
mastery  in  North  America.  To  tell  this  story  for  the  first  time, 
from  original  materials,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  archives  of 
three  nations,  and  to  gather  up  the  traditions  of  savage  life  and  of 
the  old  French  conquests,  and  of  the  settlers  upon  the  border,  and  to 
weave  them  all  into  one  consistent  and  artistic  story, — was  the  work 
that  Parkman  had  before  him.  He  addressed  himself  to  it,  sick  as 
he  was,  as  if  he  were  a  well  man,  and  it  may  be  said  that  every 
working  day  of  his  life  and  every  particle  of  his  mental  strength  was 
employed  in  this  task  until  it  was  completed  in  1892. 

The  strength  of  his  purpose  is  to  be  measured  by  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him.  For  a  great  portion  of  the  fifty  years  during  which 
this  undertaking  occupied  his  whole  time  he  could  not  use  his  eyes 
continuously  for  more  than  five  minutes,  and  at  his  best  he  could 
never  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  He  had  the  industry  and 
the  habits  of  application  of  a  literary  man,  and  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  handling  of  historical  materials,  but  he  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  life  of  a  recluse."  Much  as  he  enjoyed  society,  he  could  not  bear 
the  strain  of  it.  He  must  choose  between  his  pleasure  and  his  work, 
and  it  was  always  in  favor  of  the  work.  No  other  literary  man  of 
the  period,  has  labored  under  greater  difficulties.  "The  Oregon 
Trail"  was  dictated  to  his  companion  among  the  savages,  and  all  his 
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Other  volumes  were  dictated  to  a  member  of  bis  family  wbo  prepared 
them  for  the  press.  When  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  manu- 
scripts, he  replied  "  I  have  none. "  He  could  not  bear  the  strain  of 
writing,  and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  care  and  seclusion  from 
excitement  that  he  could  work  at  all.  Prescott  had  impaired  sight, 
and  his  infirmity  has  helped  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his 
writing.  Parkman  resolutely  hid  his  difficulties  fronT  the  public 
and  reluctantly  spoke  about  them.  His  conviction  was  that  the 
public  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  personality  of  an  author,  and  that 
his  pubJished  work  alone  was  its  property,  and  he  lived  up  to  his 
conviction.  In  all  the  prefaces  to  his  works  there  is  hardly  a  hint  at 
the  difficulty  which  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  though  not  a  line  of 
his  histories  was  written  without  physical  strain,  his  style  is  as  clear 
and  joyous  and  serene  as  if  his  work  had  been  done  with  ease.  He 
had  a  thorough  masteiy  of  himself,  and  knew  his  limitations  and 
kept  within  them.  For  half  a  century  he  lived  a  life  of  "  repressed 
activity,"  (these  are  his  own  words)  having  his  mind  wholly  unim- 
paired, but  unable  to  use  it  beyond  a  certain  limit  on  the  penalty  of 
having  it  taken  away  from  him.  The  contrast  in  his  later  years  be- 
tween his  wonderfully  fine  physique,  which  suggested  the  powers  of 
an  athlete  and  the  vigor  of  a  mind  and  will  that  could  not  easily 
endure  opposition,  and  the  complete  control  of  his  vital  forces  so 
that  the  lion  was  always  couchant  within  him  and  the  spirit  was 
subdued  to  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  a  child — this  contrast  was 
habitually  shown  in  his  bearing  and  was  more  marked  to  one  who 
enjoyed  his  friendship  and  knew  him  well  than  anything  else.  He 
bore  his  affliction  with  a  gentle  patience  that  was  as  touching  as  it 
was  beautiful,  and  made  him  both  gracious  and  lovable. 

While  his  mastery  of  himself  was  the  supreme  work  of  his  life 
and  the  foundation  of  everything  he  did,  it  was  also  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  his  work.  To  gather  his  materials  he  had  to  make  seven 
separate  trips  to  Europe,  and  constantly  to  engage  the  services  of 
experts  in  hunting  among  manuscripts  and  in  copying  important 
documents.  Nearly  two  hundred  folio  volumes  of  these  copies  are 
in  an  oaken  cabinet  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  permanent  evidence  of  the  tireless  industry  which  he 
illustrated  in  his  writings.  This  immense  mass  of  materials-  had  to 
be  read  to  him  several  times  before  he  could  master  it.  He  could 
not  read  and  study  it  himself.  His  first  aim  was  to  distinguish  be- 
tween essentials  and  non-essentials  and  to  obtain  a  good  outline  of 
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a  period ;  then  he  went  over  the  same  material  again  to  see  how  one 
part  was  related  to  another;  then  he  began  to  fill  in  the  details 
which  gave  a  personal  character  to  the  narrative ;  and  then  with  the 
whole  story  in  his  mind,  and  with  each  part  adjusted  to  the  other, 
he  was  ready  to  dictate.  It  will  be  seen  from  his  method  of  master- 
ing his  materials  that  it  was  the  method  by  which  art  conceals  art, 
and  his  continual  grasp  of  this  great  subject  and  his  unexampled 
mastery  of  his  materials  were  favored  by  the  limitations  of  his  life, 
lie  confined  himself  to  one  subject;  it  was  his  constant  thought  by 
day  and  by  night;  and  it  was  held  in  his  grasp  so  comjaletely  that 
every  part  received  adequate  attention.  He  was  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  neglect  accuracy,  to  spare  reputations,  to  favor  parties.  The 
actors  had  all  disappeared,  and  even  the  issues  of  the  contests  had 
passed  into  history.  Provided  he  could  snatch  from  his  physical 
infirmities  time  enough  to  study  his  materials  with  a  clear  head,  his 
conditions  were  superb  for  the  production  of  works  of  enduring 
value,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  prepare  himself  by  visiting  locali- 
ties and  by  verifying  statements  of  fact  to  make  his  history  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  true  story.  There  were  no  obstacles  which  he  did  not 
surmount,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  single  care- 
less or  misplaced  or  inaccurate  word  in  the  twelve  volumes  which  he 
has  given  to  the  world.  This  mastery  of  difficulties  was  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual,  and  it  was  the  gathering  up  of  what  was  strongest 
and  best  in  a  great  man  for  the  conscientious  execution  of  a  work  to 
which  he  had  consecrated  himself  in  early  youth  with  all  the  gifts 
that  he  had.  la  modern  literary  annals  there  is  no  author  who  for 
half  a  century  has  pursued  his  task  with  equal  mastery  of  himself 
and  of  his  materials,  or  with  equal  moral  force  in  the  execution  of 
his  purpose.  With  everything  against  him,  he  rose  superior  to 
obstacles :  his  writing  asks  no  favors,  though  it  was  wrought  under 
almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

It  is  this  statement  of  what  he  overcame  in  writing  the  history 
of  France  and  England  in  North  America  which  places  us  in  a 
position  to  understand  his  work  as  an  historian.  It  illustrates  and 
deyelops  his  qualities  as  a  man.  His  history  was  the  one  thing  that 
he  lived  to  do,  and  it  absorbed  his  entire  thought  and  strength. 
Parkman  was  intolerant  of  shams  and  unrealities.  He  went  below 
the  surface  to  the  foundations.  He  was  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
the  original  documents,  and  the  first  work  he  did  in  planning  his 
series  of  historical  narratives  was  to  gather  from  every  quarter  the 
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original  materials  which  contained  the  facts  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  This  fidelity  to  truth  and  accuracy  in  statement  cost  time  and 
money,  but  the  same  fidelity  which  led  him  to  visit  in  1846  the 
primitive  tribes  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  in  order  to  portray  the 
American  forest  and  the  American  Indian  in  their  full  reality,  led 
him  to  exhaust  every  bit  of  material  that  was  accessible  in  writing 
his  history.  Nothing  short  of  the  original  documents  would  do, 
and  from  the  beginning  his  historical  narratives  had  the  character  of 
impartial  records.  With  every  bit  of  accessible  knowledge  at  his 
hand,  he  could  write  history  that  was  accurate,  and  it  has  been  his 
crowninsr  merit  that  his  statements  could  be  verified.  He  felt  the 
influence  of  Jared  Sparks  as  a  student  of  history  and  would  do  noth- 
ing unless  he  could  work  from  original  documents  and  have  the  field 
to  himself.  He  was  fortunate,  on  the  whole,  in  obtaining  the  entire 
control  of  the  documents  that  were  necessary  to  his  purpose,  and 
more  fortunate  still  in  being  able  to  use  these  materials  in  such 
a  way  that  his  judgment  and  impartiality  were  not  successfully 
disputed  or  denied.  It  is  the  crowning  merit  of  his  work  that  it 
will  stand. 

Born  and  bred  a  Unitarian,  and  not  in  any  sense  accepting  the 
religious  faith  which  dominated  French  civilization,  he  treated  the 
Jesuits  and  the  old  regime  in  Canada  with  such  fairness  that  his 
statements,  at  times  severe  and  revealing  things  that  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  mention,  compel  the  acceptance  of  what  he  wrote  as  the 
truth.  A  higher  compliment  to  his  fairness  as  a  historian  could  not 
be  paid.  He  was  just  and  fair  to  all  parties,  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  state  the  truth  so  that  it  must  be  accepted.  This  veracity  and 
fidelity  have  been  so  distinct  a  feature  of  his  historical  writing  that 
his  volumes  have  been  accepted  without  dispute  as  an  authority  for 
the  period  which  they  cover.  Their  statements  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  attack,  and  though  the  narratives  have  been  in  some  cases  sub- 
jected to  the  fierce  light  of  criticism  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when 
the  series  was  completed  in  1892,  there  was  but  little  for  the  historian 
to  revise  in  the  text  of  the  earlier  work. 

The  narratives  began  with  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac, "  in 
which  he  presented  the  American  Indians  in  their  contact  with  the 
French  and  the  English  in  their  native  forests.  Though  this  work 
came  from  a  young  man  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  it  bears  none  of  the 
marks  of  immaturity.  The  style  is  different  from  that  of  "  The 
Oregon  Trail, "  and  the  grasp  of  the  subject  is  definite  and  clear. 
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while  the  style  is  never  too  redundant  and  constantly  gleams  and 
flashes  with  the  feeling  of  the  author.  It  is  in  this  work  that  he 
deals  at  length  with  the  Indian  character,  and  has  Pontiac  for  his 
hero ;  but  complete  as  it  is  as  a  sketch  of  the  struggle  which  the 
Indians  maintained  against  the  Europeans,  it  is  a  narrative  written 
with  the  coolness,  the  judgment,  the  insight,  and  the  impartiality 
of  his  latest  work.  Where  the  subject  admits  of  painting,  whether 
it  be  the  forest  life,  or  the  American  landscape,  or  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  natives,  he  never  falls  below  his  theme;  and  he  struck  a 
note  in  1851  which  is  the  same  that  he  kept  in  1892.  The  different 
volumes  vary  much  in  their  character,  but  in  every  case  the  treat- 
ment is  adequate  and  final.  In  "  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World,"  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  for  France  in  Canada, 
Champlain  and  his  associates,  are  portrayed  so  that  it  seem,s  as  if  the 
reader  attended  them  in  their  discoveries,  and  the  ancient  and  adven- 
turous life  which  they  lived  is  revived.  "  The  Jesuits  in  North 
America"  is  a  story  of  wonderful  interest  and  fascination.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  unless  the  author  had  had  free  access  to  the 
Jesuit  "  Eelations, "  and  the  strength  of  the  work  comes  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  here  told  a  story  almost  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  these 
Jesuit  missionaries. 

Hardly  less  graphic  and  exciting  is  the  volume  on  "  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West"  in  which  La  Salle  is  the  leading  figure, 
and  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes 
is  told  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  care.  "  The  Old  Kegime  in 
Canada"  is  among  the  later  volumes  the  one  which  most  plainly  sets 
forth  the  French  civilization  in  Canada,  and  it  is  that  in  which  Park- 
man's  ability  to  portray  manners  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  seen 
at  its  best.  The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  French  system  in 
the  seventeenth  century  are  here  set  forth  in  great  detail,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  could  not  succeed  stand  out  in  a  strong  light. 
"  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV. "  shows  "  how 
valiantly,  and  for  a  time  how  successfully.  New  France  battled 
against  a  fate  which  her  own  organic  fault  m^de  inevitable. "  In 
this  volume  the  events  group  themselves  about  a  single  figure,  "the 
most  remarkable  man  who  ever  represented  the  crown  of  France  in 
the  New  World."  The  next  volumes  in  the  series  were  "  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe,"  in  which  the  historian  came  finally  to  deal  with  the 
subject  which  had  attracted  his  attention  when  his  mind  was  first 
drawn  to  the  history  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  continent.     It 
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is  in  this  work  that  Parkman  is  in  contact  with  a  subject  which  calls 
forth  his  full  strength.  It  is  not  simply  in  its  details  that  the  story 
impresses  one,  hut  in  the  author's  grasp  of  the  situation, — his  holding 
the  main  lines  of  the  story  while  the  English  gradually  win  in  their 
contests  with  the  French  and  complete  their  conquest  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham.  In  this  work  he  brings  the  history  to  an  end,  but 
there  yet  remained  "  A  Half-Century  of  Conflict"  to  be  covered 
before  the  full  story  could  be  told,  and  in  the  later  work  the  struggle 
of  the  rival  claimants  to  North  America  is  set  forth,  not  in  its  greater 
movements,  but  in  a  series  of  skirmishes  and  disputes  and  small 
struggles  which  tired  out  both  parties. 

These  volumes,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  an  authentic  and  exhaus- 
tive history  of  the  French  occupation  of  North  America,  and  they 
are  prepared  with  such  attention  to  every  demand  of  literary  art  that 
the  toil  of  the  author  is  hidden  in  the  grace  and  ease  of  his  narrative. 
The  style  is  equally  removed  from  the  stately  dignity  of  history  and 
the  luxuriance  of  romance,  bvit  the  language  is  the  English  of  our 
own  time,  flexible,  each  word  fitly  chosen,  without  exaggeration,  or 
conceit,  or  straining  for  effect.  It  is  the  style  of  sincerity,  of  free- 
dom, of  truth.  There  are  no  concealments  in  it.  It  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  historical  style  which  gains  the  ears  of  the  people.  It  is 
picturesque,  full  of  graphic  descriptions  of  nature,  giving  exact  pic- 
tures of  the  forest,  the  localities,  the  battlefields,  the  persons,  and 
the  thrilling  moments  in  the  narrative,  and  so  effective  in  its  object 
that  the  reader  is  unconscious  of  its  excellence,  while  under  the  spell 
of  its  power. 

Parkman  had  the  gift  of  the  historical  imagination,  and  could 
reproduce  what  he  saw  in  his  mind  so  that  his  readers  also  could  see 
it.  He  dwelt  so  entirely  with  his  subject  that  he  could  feel  it  to 
his  fingers'  ends.  It  inspired  and  mastered  him,  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  tell  the  story,  he  made  it  as  real  to  the  reader  as  it  was  to 
himself.  It  caught  hold  of  the  roots  of  his  mind,  and  it  held  him 
as  he  holds  his  readers.  He  wrote  these  narratives  as.  the  painter 
fills  out  his  canvas.  He  put  feeling  and  color  into  the  story,  and 
gave  it  the  lights  and  shades  of  actual  life,  lifting  it,  as  all  great 
literature  is  lifted,  so  that  it  reflects  the  changes  of  human  conflict 
as  they  are  seen  to-day.  The  result  is  that  the  story  is  like  Shake- 
speare's.plays.  It  reproduces  the  past  and  has  the  touches  of  life  in 
it.  The  history  is  enjoyed  b}''  the  young  as  much  as  by  the  scholar, 
and  it  enters  by  right  of  inheritance  into  the  permanent  literature  of 
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the  country.  It  is  work  done  in  simplicity,  witli  power,  with  an 
adequate  sense  of  its  value,  and  with  a  thoroughness  that  produces 
the  best  results.  This  historical  imagination  is  the  rarest  of  gifts, 
and  it  lifts  the  work  of  its  possessor  to  the  highest  plane.  Parkman 
had  the  power  to  throw  into  his  story  the  elements  which  made  it 
real  and  graphic,  and  he  felt  its  meaning  so  intensely  that  it  throbs 
and  thrills  in  his  narrative  and  makes  it  a  transcript  of  actual  life. 
What  is  remarkable  in  him  as  an  historian  is  that  this  power  to 
infuse  his  narratives  with  the  passion  and  excitement  of  life  without 
apparent  effort  is  almost  as  prominent  in  his  first  volume  as  in  the 
latest;  and  yet  nearly  half  a  century  lies  between  them. 

What  Parkman  might  have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  command 
the  full  use  of  his  mind,  it  is  useless  to  inquire;  but  what  he  did 
under  the  constraint  of  "  repressed  activity"  by  the  absolute  control 
of  an  eager  and  impulsive  temperament,  and  by  the  discipline  of 
himself,  is  more  remarkable  as  an  example  of  what  the  human  will 
can  accomplish  when  controlled  for  the  highest  ends,  than  his  great- 
ness as  an  historian.  Compelled  to  reserve  all  his  strength  for  his 
work,  to  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  life  as  a  forbidden  luxury,  to  do 
constantly  what  to  one  of  his  temperament  was  the  most  odious 
thing  to  him,  and  completely  to  remake  himself  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  he  aimed  to  do,  his  fifty  years  of  struggle  with  an  under- 
taking which  only  a  well  man  would  have  dared  to  enter  upon,  is  one 
of  the  boldest,  most  unflinching,  and  most  heroic  achievements  on 
record  in  the  annals  of  literature.  If  the  story  of  his  life  should  be 
written  as  he  lived  it,  as  the  mind  rose  above  and  controlled  the  body, 
it  Ynll  make  one  of  the  most  thrilling  narratives  of  heroic  effort 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  No  one  could  know  him  in 
the  intimacy  of  friendship  without  becoming  conscious. that  Francis 
Parkman  had  by  nature  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  and  that  it 
had  been  held  back  from  the  conflict  into  which  its  possessor  was  as 
eager  to  enter  as  the  tiger  is  to  secure  its  prey.  His  mind  was  eager 
and  restless  by  nature  to  the  last  degree.  To  will  a  thing  with  him 
was  to  accomplish  it,  but  when  he  found  that  his  lifework  depended 
upon  his  self-control,  and  that  it  must  be  only  through  heroic  self- 
restraint  that  he  could  do  what  he  had  planned,  he  had  the  power  of 
will  to  yield  and  to  conquer.  His  achievement  was  great,  but  it  was 
produced  under  difficulties  which  showed  the  man  to  be  greater  than 
his  work.  , 

Julius  H.  Wakd. 
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The  study  of  children  is  now  attempted  by  very  different 
methods,  for  purposes  quite  diverse,  and  with  all  degrees  of  scientific 
exactness.  The  points  of  view  here  taken,  and  the  literature,  now 
numbering  many  hundred  titles,  are  so  new  that  I  can  find  nowhere 
any  attempt  at  a  general  survey  of  the  various  lines  of  work  now 
under  way  to  aid  me  in  presenting  such  an  outline  as  the  editor  of 
"The  Forum"  has  requested;  while  new  material  is  accumulating 
so  fast  and  the  future  promises  so  much  that  any  attempt  to  map 
out  the  field  even  by  a  text-book  could  have  only  temporary  value. 

That  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  this 
country,  which,  if  it  has  not  had  a  large  share  in  the  development  of 
the  physical  sciences,  now  shows  signs  of  making  up  its  arrears  by 
advancing  several  branches  of  the  great  science  of  man,  is  a  fact  well 
befitting  a  republic,  new  and  without  tradition,  which  most  needs  to 
take  a  fresh,  free  look  at  every  aspect  of  human  nature,  which  alone 
is  true  and  to  which  school,  as  well  as  church,  state  and  family, 
must  conform  to  be  true,  good  or  stable.  The  future  of  the  move- 
ment depends  largely  upon  long,  hard  work  yet  to  be  done  and 
requires  the  cooperative  effort  of  many  people — teachers,  parents 
and  men  of  science,  whose  efforts  may  now  be  coordinated  in  a 
national  society,  the  organization  of  which  was  projected  last  July  in 
Chicago. 

Most  of  this  vast  and  growing  material  has  been  wrought  out  by  in- 
vestigators who  made  little  attempt  to  coordinate  their  work  with  what 
others  had  done.  The  doctors,  the  anthropologists,  the  psychologists, 
parents  and  teachers,  have  each  given  little  attention  to  each  other's 
work.  We  may  cross-divide  all  this  work  by  age  into  four  con- 
venient groups.  A — Studies  of  the  human  embryo,  such  as  Preyer 
and  others  have  made.  B — Studies  of  infancy  up  to  the  ages 
of  three  or  four  years.  Here  belongs  the  work  of  Preyer,  Perez, 
Compayre,  Tracy,  Shinn,  and  many  earlier  observers.  For  this  work 
the  term  Psychogenesis  is  often  used,  on  the  often  denied  assump- 
tion that  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  soul  are  here  being  de- 
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veloped.  C — Many  studies  have  been  published  of  the  early  years 
of  school  life,  especiall}''  the  first.  For  this  period  Mr.  Chrismai 
has  suggested  the  term  Paidology.  D — Lastly,  come  the  studies  of 
youth  or  adolescent  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen, and  lasting  perhaps  ten  years  to  full  maturity  or  nubility. 
Here  the  term  Ephebics  might  do  duty  till  a  better  one  appears. 

The  vast  field  here  outlined  is  thus  the  cycle  from  adolescence 
in  one  generation  to  adolescence  in  the  next,  and  is,  therefore,  co- 
incident with  instituted  education  to  which  only  such  studies  as 
these  can  ever  give  a  scientific  or  philosophic  character.  I  can  here 
at  best  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the  methods  and  the  most  salient 
results. 

In  this  paper,  I  pass  over  the  first  periods — the  embryo,  and  the 
period  of  early  childhood  up  to  the  ages  of  three  or  four  years ;  and 
I  pass  to  the  first  years  of  school  life.  Special  studies  of  this  period 
are  generally  averages  of  tests  made  upon  large  numbers  of  children. 
The  method  is  simple ;  if  children  are  to  be  measured  or  questioned, 
they  are  taken  two  or  three  at  a  time  into  the  dressing  room  of 
the  school  where  the  calipers  are  applied  for  the  diameter  of  head 
or  body,  the  tape  for  lengths  and  circumference,  scales  for  weighing, 
dynamometers  for  testing  strength,  and  many  other  more  especial 
devices;  teeth,  eye&,  lungs,  nose,  throat,  hearing,  accuracy  and 
rapidity  of  movement,  fete,  are  tested  with  every  precaution  for 
uniformity  and  for  the  avoidance  of  error.  If  knowledge  is  to  be 
tested,  considerable  tact  and  cross -questioning  by  an  expert  and 
sympathetic  person  is  often  necessary.  Nearly  all  tests,  however, 
can  be  made,  if  suitably  directed,  by  almost  any  good  teacher  or 
parent  in  a  few  minutes  per  child  without  interrupting  the  work  of 
the  school  or  in  any  degree  whatever  offending  the  child's  delicacy 
of  consciousness.  The  digesting  and  presentation  of  these  returns, 
when  very  voluminous,  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter.  Just  what 
rubrics  should  be  chosen,  how  the  tables  and  the  curves  should  be 
presented,  especially  the  value  and  treatment  of  variations  from  the 
average,  involve  often  the  most  complex  methods  of  the  statistician. 
The  value  of  Galton's  method  of  percentile  grades,  of  equations 
estimating  the  thickness  of  shoes  and  clothing,  the  interpretation 
of  unexpected  results,  the  value  of  exceptions,  involve  technical 
expertness. 

A  new  and  simpler  method  devised  by  Principal  E.  H.  Eussell 
of  Worcester,  Mass. ,  eight  yesLYs  ago,  has  worked  well  with  Normal 
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students.  He  does  not  limit  the  field  of  observation  by  proposing 
definite  lines  or  points  of  inquiry ;  any  salient  act  or  remark  of  a 
child  is  noted  in  the  most  accurate  and  objective  way.  These  records 
are  filed  in  groups  under  convenient  headings,  like,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, anger,  deceit,  egotism,  etc.  These  topics  cover  the  whole 
field  of  psychology  and  the  best  of  these  records  are  used  in  teaching 
it  in  the  place  of  a  text-book.  Instead  of  tabulating  them  Mr. 
Russell  has  begun  to  publish,  perhaps  14,000  of  them,  as  they  stand, 
where  they  can  be  cited  by  anj-one  as  like  book,  chapter,  and  verse 
of  the  Bible,  e.g.  Imagination,  series  3,  No.  278 — 

Boy,  Irish  ce.  7.  Stood  drinking  water  at  a  sink  with  his  back  to  other 
people.  Was  making  believe  to  be  drinking  in  a  saloon  with  his  feet  crossed 
and  remarking  on  the  quality  of  the  drink  to  the  imaginary  bar-keeper.  Paid 
imaginary  money  and  received  imaginary  change. 

The  collection  of  such  data  has  had  excellent  effect  upon  teachers. 
They  tend  to  focus  effort  upon  individual  children  rather  than  upon 
the  "  pedagogic  phantom  called  The  Child. "  Like  all  such  studies 
made  by  teachers  or  parents,  the  best  result  is  for  them;  and  Mr. 
Russell  adopts  the  statement  that  the  practice  of  child-study  is  di- 
rectly for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the 
child,  and  incidentally  for  the  sake  of  science. 

Passing  to  results,  we  will  begin  with  measurements.  The  first 
notable  studies  here  since  Quetelet  were  by  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch 
who  took  weight  and  height  of  24,500  Boston  pupils.  He  found 
that  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  boys  were  taller  and  heavier 
than  girls.  The  girls  then  begin  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  for  the 
next  few  years  surpass  boys  in  both  height  and  weight.  The  boys, 
however,  overtake  and  pass  them  soon  after  and  remain  taller  and 
heavier.  He  found  children  of  American  parents  taller  and  heavier 
than  children  of  foreign  parents,  and  urged  that  mental  effort  be 
reduced  during  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth.  The  sons  of  non- 
laboring  parents  are  taller  and  heavier  than  those  of  laboring  parents. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Peckham  measured  about  10,000  children  in  Milwau- 
kee and  found  urban  life  less  favorable  to  stature  than  rural  life, 
and  greater  growth  from  May  to  November  than  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Far  more  complicated  measurements  have  since  been  made  in 

many  places  by  many  observers;  especially  those  made  under  the 

direction  of  our  most  expert  American  anthropometrist  Dr.  F.  Boas, 

who  reports  growth  statistics  from  six  large  American  cities,  30,000 
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children  being  measured  in  St.  Louis  alone.  Many  of  these  measure- 
ments were  quite  complicated,  involving  breadth  and  width  of  skull, 
finger-reach,  etc.  Many  of  the  results  were  presented  in  the  An- 
thropological Section  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  and  will  doubtless 
be  published  later.  Among  these  results  it  was  found  e.g.  that  the 
heads  of  girls  arc  a  little  rounder  than  those  of  boys  and  always  a 
little  smaller,  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  stature,  except  when 
growth  ceases,  at  which  time  boys'  heads  are  proportionately  smaller 
than  girls'.  Girls  have  wider  faces  than  boys  during  their  twelfth 
year.  Boston  children  are  a  little  less  favorably  developed  than  the 
average  American  child.  Dr.  G.  M.  West  very  carefully  measured 
3,250  children  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  taking  six  measurements  on  each 
child,  which  confirm  older  results  and  formulate  new  ones  concerning 
the  relation  of  standing  to  sitting  height  and  some  of  the  cerebral  in- 
dices. Axel  Key  concluded  from  18, 000  subjects  that  boys  pass  three 
distinct  periods  of  growth,  a  moderate  increase  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
years,  a  weaker  growth  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth,  and  a  much 
greater  one  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year.  Other  results 
suggest  seventeen  as  a  stationary  year.  Mailing  Hansen  found  that 
children  grow  little  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March ; 
grow  tall  but  increase  little  in  weight  from  March  till  August,  and 
increase  mainly  in  weight  and  little  in  height  from  August  to 
November.  During  this  latter  period  the  daily  increase  in  weight 
is  often  three  times  as  much  as  during  the  winter.  Many  now 
believe  that  growth  focusses  now  upon  one  set  of  organs  and 
functions  and  now  upon  another.  The  eye,  hand  and  arm,  voice, 
chest,  and  other  centres  and  functions  seem  to  have  a  "  nascent 
period"  during  which  they  grow  far  more  than  for  a  long  time  before 
or  after. 

The  pedagogic  utilization  of  these  inductions  is  yet  more  obscure 
than  they  are  unsettled ;  some  think  that  during  rapid  general  growth 
instruction  should  be  general,  suggestive,  and  call  for  little  exactness 
or  effort  of  will ;  that  then  new  ideas  are  best  grasped,  but  best 
worked  out  at  other  times.  Again,  if  a  law  of  nascent  periods  were 
established  it  would  give  a  natural  basis  for  all  curricula.  Before 
its  major  period,  eye,  hand,  or  voice,  etc.,  are  easily  overstrained ;  after 
it  they  can  endure  sometimes  many  times  the  work,  and,  if  proper 
increase  of  work  is  lacking,  they  may  be  forever  dwarfed.  Certain 
it  is  that  periods  of  exceptional  growth  require  exceptional  treatment ; 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  arrested  growth  out  of  due  season  is  one  of 
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the  surest  and  earliest  signs  of  disease.  Growth  and  liability  to 
illness  seem  almost  inversely  to  each  other.  We  now  want  more 
detailed  measurements  of  size  and  function  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  head,  hands,  etc.,  and  more  measurements  of  individual  chil- 
dren continued  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Young  children  differ 
relatively  in  their  mode  of  growth,  and  when  older  thqy  grow  very 
differently  according  to  race,  climate,  nationality.  From  measure- 
ments of  over  30,000  children,  W.  E.  Porter  shows  that  precocious 
children  are  heavier  and  dull  children  lighter  than  the  mean  child 
of  the  same  age,  thus  establishing  a  physical  basis  of  precocity  and 
dulness. 

Closely  connected  with  size  is  muscular  control.  The  most  im- 
portant and  systematic  research  made  in  this  field  is  Bryan's  study 
of  the  development  of  motor  ability.  He  selected  the  maximum  rate 
of  rhythmic  vibratory  movements  and  precision  as  to  direction  and 
force,  and  studied  the  growth  of  these  powers  through  grades  of  the 
grammar  school.  These  movements  underlie  writing,  drawing,  and 
manual  exercises.  His  data  measured  the  advantage  of  the  right 
hand  over  the  left,  of  boys  over  girls,  found  the  change  due  to 
fatigue  far  greater  than  the  improvement  due  to  age,  found  that  the 
average  child  of  sixteen  could  tap  or  trill  about  five  times  as  fast  as 
one  of  six ;  and  he  found  that  the  rate  of  this  motion  declined  at  four- 
teen in  boys  and  thirteen  in  girls  but  was  preceded  by  a  rapid  increase 
in  growth  and  followed  by  a  less  rapid  increase.  Hand-power  seemed 
to  grow  faster  than  arm-power  between  these  years.  The  power  of 
making  precise  movements  varies  much  more  and  seems  to  suggest 
distinctions  between  normal  and  morbid.  Maximum  contractions 
with  one  hand  seemed  not  to  increase  but  to  diminish  the  same  move- 
ment with  the  other.  Binet  has  studied  reaction-times,  walking 
automatism,  bilateral  movements,  etc.,  in  children.  It  is,  however, 
in  this  field  of  motor  function,  so  newly  opened,  that  work  is  now 
most  of  all  needed  to  give  a  natural  basis  for  gymnastics  and  manual 
training.  Of  children's  power  of  rhythm  no  good  study  has  yet 
been  made.  Of  the  many  comparative  studies  of  the  functions  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  body,  Dr.  Leichtenstein's  and  Cahen-Brach's 
are  perhaps  most  practical.  When  we  reflect  that  muscular  edu- 
cation ought  largely  to  precede  mental  training,  especially  since 
thought  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  repressed  muscle -action,  and 
recall  the  momentous  law  that  all  powers  are  developed  before  the 
ability  to  control  or  restrain  them  unfolds,  and  when  we  consider  the 
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many  and    common   slight  disorders  of   motor   ability   among   our 
American  children,  we  realize  how  practical  are  tests  like  these. 

Passing  next  to  medical  studies  of  school  children,  we  can  only 
sample  a  very  vast  and  growing  body  of  studies.  It  is  now  ten  years 
since  Dr.  Cohn  proved,  from  tests  of  10,000  children  in  Breslau,  that 
myopia  increased  from  grade  to  grade.  Many  such  tests  since, 
although  they  differ  very  greatly  in  different  countries,  show  an  in- 
crease of  eye  troubles  sometimes  reaching  over  forty  per  cent  in  the 
high  school,  a  good  part  of  which  we  must  ascribe  to  bad  light, 
type,  and  overuse  of  the  eye  in  its  monotonous  zig-zag  along  the 
tread-mill-like  lines  of  the  printed  page. 

With  the  ear,  on  which  almost  as  many  studies  have  been  made 
and  are  now  collected  in  a  monograph  by  Chrisman,  the  case  is  very 
different  and  the  trouble  less  serious.  The  chief  result  is  here  the 
discovery  that  large  numbers  of  children  whose  hearing,  although  never 
called  defective,  is  so  dull  as  to  seriously  mar  the  efficacy  of  most  oral 
teaching,  are  called  backward  when  they  are  simply  a  little  deaf. 
Eeichard  found  that  twenty-two  percent  of  the  children  of  Riga  could 
not  hear  a  clock  tick  more  than  twenty  feet  away,  while  the  rest  could 
hear  it  all  the  way  to  sixty  feet  away.  In  1867  Miss  Wiltse  tested 
many  hundred  Boston  school  children  for  sound -blindness  and  found 
very  variable  but  large  proportions  who  could  not  hear  correctly  very 
many  of  the  elementary  sounds  in  our  language.  Since  then  many 
tests  have  been  made  in  many  places  with  analogous  results,  due 
to  defective  training  quite  as  much  as  to  original  defect.  In  Ber- 
lin aurists  report  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  children  tested  had  more 
or  less  defective  hearing,  in  most  cases  enough  to  interfere  with  their 
work. 

Although  taste  and  smell  have  never  been  very  fully  studied  by 
themselves,  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  observations  since  1868 
which  show  nasal  diseases  that  seem  to  be  strangely  associated 
with  weakness  of  memory  and  attention,  to  be  more  common  than 
had  been  supposed.  The  result  of  the  removal  of  adenoid  growths 
or  enlarged  tonsils,  which  Kafemann  found  in  over  seven  per  cent  of 
boys  and  ten  per. cent  of  girls  was  remarkable.  Easement  of  brain 
and  of  articulation  sometimes  causes  children  thought  feeble  minded  to 
show  great  mental  power.  Dr.  Klaussner  just  reports  examinations 
of  the  spinal  column  of  2,124  children  in  Munich  and  thinks  he 
found  traces  of  rickets  in  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  girls  of  the  lower  class,  so  that  the  disease  was  not  due  to 
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scliool  but  showed  great  sensitiveness  of  the  spine ;  and  lateral  curvature 
was  more  frequent  in  girls.  The  hygienic  inspectors  of  Berlin  reported 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  higher  educational  institutions  more  or  less 
lop-sided.  Bystrolfs  now  reports  that  eleven  and  six-tenths  per  cent  out 
of  7,478  school  children  of  St.  Petersburg  are  subject  to  headache.  Of 
a  large  number  of  school  children  in  London  whose  teeth  have  been 
examined  only  about  twenty-six  per  cent  were  found  wkhout  serious 
defect.  Dr.  Erismann  finds  among  the  school  children  of  Hamburg 
thirty -two  per  cent  with  abnormal  nervous  systems  and  these  disor- 
ders increase  up  the  grades.  Kollmann  has  just  surveyed  all  the 
studies  made  in  this  field  and  concludes  that  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  in  Europe  have  abnormal  nervous  systems,  and  that  be- 
ginning with  almost  nothing  in  the  lowest  class  the  abnormal  percentage 
reaches  nearly  sixty-six  in  the  last  gymnasium  year.  There  is  also 
a  small  but  dismal  literature  on  insanity  among  school  children,  and 
the  royal  statistical  bureau  in  Berlin  found  that  in  five  years  289 
pupils  had  committed  suicide,  the  majority  of  them  for  school  causes. 
The  reports  on  chorea  and  other  common  nervous  affections  by  Dr. 
Sturges  of  London  suggest  how  the  strain  of  school  work  comes 
chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Comby  observed  40,000  diseased 
children  and  concludes  that  in  the  country  they  pass  through  growing 
fits  with  less  danger  than  in  the  city,  and  that  school  life  increases 
this  danger.  A  recent  English  commission  concludes  that  boys  are 
most  prone  to  irregular  development  and  brain  disturbance,  and  girls 
to  be  pale,  delicate,  and  anaemic,  and  finds  day  pupils  healthier  than 
boarders.  Nervous  children  are  most  impatient  of  restraint,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  German  Empire  show  an  increase  of  crime  between 
1883  and  1889  of  eighty-four  per  cent  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  showing  among  the  30,000  criminal  youth  of  Germany 
an  alarming  increase  among  the  youngest  class.  Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor 
of  New  York  says  our  cities  are  a  kind  of  biological  furnace,  that  the 
city  child  leads  the  life  of  a  trainsman,  that  its  nerves  are  ever  fiddled 
on,  it  has  too  much  sweet,  and  too  high  temperatures,  destroying  the 
power  to  face  hardship  or  difficulty. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  studies  of  fatigue  should  be  men- 
tioned. Some  now  say  that  most  diseases  have  their  genesis  in 
fatigue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  constant  tension  kills  not  only  joy 
but  growth,  and  the  arts  of  rest  are  almost  becoming  a  science, 
Galton's  questions  to  English  teachers  showed  the  most  common 
results  of  school  fatigue  to  be  (a)  temporary  color  blindness  (b)  loss 
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of  memory  of  common  things  (c)  slowing  of  reaction  times.  The 
best  study  yet  is  that  of  Burgerstein  who  tested  classes  of  children 
for  four  periods  of  ten  minutes  each,  with  five  minutes  rest  between 
each  period.  He  found  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  third  period  as 
measured  by  errors  in  the  work  and  rate,  and  between  tlie  work  in  the 
morning  and  after  four  or  five  hours  of  instruction,  a  decline  in 
accuracy  of  thirty-three  per  cent.  If  his  results  are  confirmed,  tbey 
suggest  a  redistribution  of  the  working  time,  especially  for  young 
classes.     Work  with  dulled  mind  breeds  all  bad  mental  habits. 

These  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  many  such  studies  lately 
made,  and  they  have  led  to  wild  inferences.  We  must  remember  that 
very  many  children  would  be  sickly  anyway,  and  tliat  there  are 
very  many  other  causes  of  sickness  besides  school.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  shown  by  many  tests,  school -house  air  and  bacteria, — even  in 
floor  cracks  and  in  the  children's  finger  nails — the  defective  light  in 
some  parts  of  most  school  rooms,  unphysiological  seats,  the  monot- 
onous strain  upon  fingers  in  writing  and  upon  the  eye,  the  neces- 
sity of  sitting  still  as  the  basis  of  school  work,  when  activity  is  the 
very  essence  of  childhood,  the  worry  of  examinations,  memory-cram 
and  bad  methods,  are,  one  and  all,  more  or  less  morbific. 

The  modern  school  is  now  the  most  widely  extended  institution 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  never  so.  fast  extending  as  at 
present.  North  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  Finland,  and  many 
till  lately  barbarous  lands,  under  the  present  colonial  policies,  have 
developed  elaborate  school  systems.  The  juvenile  world  now  goes  to 
school  and  has  its  brain  titillated  and  tattooed,  and  we  have  entirely 
forgotten  that  men  have  been  not  only  good  citizens  but  great,  who 
were  in  idyllic  ignorance  of  even  the  belauded  invention  of  Cadmus. 
Now,  if  this  tremendous  school  engine,  in  which  everybody  believes 
now  with  a  catholic  consensus  of  belief  perhaps  never  before  attained, 
is  in  the  least  degree  tending  to  deteriorate  mankind  physically,  it  is 
bad.  Knowledge  bought  at  the  expense  of  health,  which  is  whole- 
ness or  holiness  itself  in  its  higher  aspect,  is  not  worth  what  it  costs. 
Health  conditions  all  the  highest  joys  of  life,  means  full  maturity, 
national  prosperity.  May  we  not  reverently  ask,  What  shall  it  profit 
a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  health, 
or  what  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  health? 

That  this  is  coming  to  be  felt  is  seen  in  the  rapidly  growing 
systems  of  school  excursions,  school  baths,  school  gardens,  school 
lunches,  provisions  for  gymnastics  of  the  various  schools,  medical 
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inspection,  school  polyclinics,  all  of  which  have  lately  been  repeat- 
edly prescribed  and  officially  normalized.  Not  all,  but  many  of 
these  are  quite  new.  Here,  too,  must  be  placed  the  interesting  ten- 
dency to  introduce  old  English  sports  and  even  Greek  games ;  the 
careful  psychological  study  of  toys,  and  the  several  toy -expositions 
lately  held  in  Europe;  the  new  hygienic  laws  concerning  school 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  occasionally  books;  the-rapid  growth 
of  vertical  script  because  it  requires  an  erect  attitude;  new  methods 
of  manual  and  physical  training  which  recognize  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  fundamental^  finer,  later  and  more  peripheral  accessory 
movements.  To  select  from  all  these,  one,  namely  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools — this  is  perhaps  nowhere  carried  farther  than  in 
some  wards  of  Paris  where  young  physicians  inspect  eyes,  ears,  and 
digestion  of  each  child  and  note  in  a  health-book  suggestions  to  both 
parents  and  teachers  as  to  diet,  regimen,  exercise,  and  studies,  besides 
inspecting  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  assumption  is  that  all 
must  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  and  that  an  educa- 
tional system  must  make  children  better,  and  not  worse,  in  health. 

The  first  study  on  the  contents  of  children's  minds  was  made  in 
Berlin  in  1869  and  showed  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  things  every 
child  ought  and  was  supposed  to  know.  By  the  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw  I  was  enabled  to  make  comprehensive  studies  in  1880 
of  a  large  number  of  Boston  children  just  after  they  had  entered  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school.  The  tactful  and  experienced 
questioners  were  convinced  that  fourteen  per  cent  of  these  six-year 
old  children  had  never  seen  the  stars  and  had  no  idea  about  them ; 
that  thirty-five  per  cent  had  never  been  into  the  country ;  that  twenty 
per  cent  did  not  know  that  milk  came  from  cows ;  fifty-five  per  cent 
did  not  know  that  wooden  things  came  from  trees;  that  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  per  cent  did  not  know  the  colors,  green,  blue  and 
yellow,  by  name;  that  forty -seven  per  cent  had  never  seen  a  pig; 
sixty  per  cent  had  never  seen  a  robin ;  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  per 
cent  did  not  know  where  their  cheek,  forehead  or  throat  was,  and  fewer 
yet  knew  elbow,  wrist,  ribs,  etc.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all  the 
children  had  never  seen  to  know  them  any  of  the  common  cereals, 
trees,  or  vegetables  growing.  These  subjects  were  chosen  becaijse 
most  of  them  constitute  the  material  of  school  primers  or  elementary 
instruction  which  this  new  science  of  ignorance  shows  must  make 
mere  verbal  cram  of  much  matter  of  instruction.     What  idea  can 
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the  eighteen  per  cent  of  children  -who  thought  a  cow  no  larger  than 
its  picture  get  from  all  instruction  about  hide,  horns,  milk,  etc.  ? 
Country  children  excel  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and,  while  they 
know  less,  know  it  better  and  have  greater  power  of  concentration. 
In  Annaberg,  Germany,  careful  and  repeated  studies  of  such  gen- 
eral and  local  items,  about  one  hundred  in  all,  like  the  Boston  tests, 
are  now  made  the  natural  basis  of  the  school  work  of  the  first  year 
or  two.  Color  tests  have  been  made  by  H.  K.  Wolfe,  Professor 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  others.  Wolfe  examined  many  children 
between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age  as  to  power  of  discriminating 
and  naming  colors,  and  found  the  order  of  knowledge  to  be  white, 
black,  red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  pink,  orange,  violet. 

Here,  too,  might  be  mentioned  the  interesting  studies  on  colored 
hearing  and  number  forms  by  Miss  Calkins  and  others,  on  the  indi- 
viduality of  numerals  by  Miss  Whiting,  which  not  only  explain 
anomalies  more  common  than  was  thought  but  tell  how  to  meet 
them;  and  the  statistical  study  of  six  species  of  lies  children  are 
prone  to.  T.  L.  Bolton  tested  memory-span  for  numbers  up  to 
nine  places  and  found  that  memory-span  increased  with  age  rather 
than  intelligence,  that  it  was  better  in  girls  than  boys,  that  it  meas- 
ures power  of  prolonged  and  concentrated  attention,  that  the  first  stage 
of  forgetfulness  is  loss  of  order,  that  if  the  number  of  ideas  is  too 
great  it  is  overestimated  and  that  they  are  forgotten  inversely  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the  series. 

The  theological  and  religious  life  of  children  has  been  investigated 
in  large  numbers  of  children.  These  studies  show  that  the  sky  is 
the  chief  field  for  religious  ideas,  that  God,  angels,  heaven,  are  very 
distinctly  imagined,  connected  with  stars,  clouds  and  thunder  in  the 
most  material  way.  For  example,  God  is  a  big  blue  man  who  pours 
rain  out  of  big  buckets,  thumps  clouds  to  make  thunder,  puts  the 
sun  and  moon  to  bed,  takes  dead  people,  birds  and  even  broken  dolls 
up  there,  distributes  babies,  and  is  closely  related  to  Santa  Claus. 
This  infant  philosophy  although  intimidated  and  broken  through  at 
every  point  and  on  the  ebb  at  the  beginning  of  school  life,  is  very 
persistent,  though  as  hard  for  an  adult  to  get  at  as  for  an  electric 
light  to  study  shadows.  Barnes  found  that  from  seven  to  ten  years 
of  age  there  began  to  be  occasional  vague  questionings  and  doubts 
about  early  conceptions  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted  without 
question  of  comment,  that  doubt  grew  with  age  and  culminated  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  when  criticism  was  more  severe  than 
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later.  Barnes  has  studied  also  the  delicate  subject  of  feelings  and 
ideas  of  sex  in  children.  Miss  A.  E.  WyckofE  has  studied  constitu- 
tionally bad  spellers. 

This  entire  class  of  studies  shows  how  easily  school-work  may 
miscarry,  how  supremely  important  the  imagination  is  for  this  stage 
of  child  life,  how  large  a  part  imitation  and  the  struggle  to  be  and 
do  like  older  people  play.  The  work  of  Mr.  Eussell,  "which  is  de- 
scribed above,  belongs  here  and  promises  to  be  of  great  value.  We 
want  also  minute  objective  studies,  such  as  any  intelligent  mother  or 
teacher  could  make  if  they  would  focus  their  attention  on  one  sub- 
ject, such  as  fear,  shame,  anger,  pity,  the  phenomena  of  crying, 
unusual  manifestations  of  will,  traits  made  worse  or  better  by  school, 
effects  of  defect  and  physical  malformation,  of  wise  or  unwise  relig- 
ious teaching,  or  any  of  the  remarkable  periodicities  so  common  and 
described  by  Siegert,  who  thinks  every  kind  of  growth  is  zig-zag 
toward  its  goal,  and  that  bright  children  have  periods  of  muddle. 
"We  cannot  here  speak  of  exceptional  children  or  pedagogical  pathol- 
ogy, as  it  has  been  called  by  Strumpel,  and  worked  out  by  Nicolay, 
Siegert,  and  others,  nor  of  the  studies  made  upon  blind,  deaf,  idiot, 
criminal  children ;  these  last  would  make  a  chapter  by  themselves. 
Human  nature  at  this  stage  is  so  vastly  complex  that  only  those  of 
unusual  attainments  and  genius  can  study  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  clear 
that  boys  and  girls  are  now  being  understood  in  a  new  light  which 
may  lead  to  much  reconstruction  of  school  methods  and  matter. 

Passing  now  to  the  ephebic  stage  of  youth  we  find  that  adolescence 
is  a  physiological  second-birth;  new  traits  and  diseases,  organs,  and 
cells  are  developed ;  boys  and  girls  become  independent,  must  devote 
themselves  to  others  and  to  causes;  the  life  of  the  individual  termi- 
nates and  that  of  the  race  begins;  the  religious  sense  is  deepened,  and 
almost  every  religious  cult  has  marked  this  period  by  its  most  solemn 
ceremonials.  Dr.  Burnham  has  well  stated  the  great  increase  of 
vitality  and  energy  at  this  period  when  nature  gives  man  his  capital 
of  life  force,  and  Dr.  Daniels  has  now  shown  both  by  statistics  and 
psychology  how  closely  it  is  related  to  regeneration,  in  a  religious 
sense.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  lower  elements  will  be  developed 
in  excess  or  disproportion.  But  nothing  is  so  educable  as  love.  It 
can  attach  itself,  as  recent  morbid  studies  show,  to  almost  any  act  or 
object ;  it  can  suck  up  all  that  is  vile  in  the  environment,  or  it  can 
climb  Godward  up  the  stages  of  a  heavenly  ladder,  as  Plato  describes 
in  the  "  Symposium. "     Excitement  young  men  must  have,  which  like 
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a  breeze  swelling  new  sails  brings  the  new  nerve  tissue  and  faculties 
into  activity  without  which  they  atrophy.  If  there  is  no  enthusiasm, 
deep  and  strong  interests  in  intellectual  and  moral  fields,  passion  is 
stronger.  The  two  are  in  a  sense  physiological  or  kinetic  equiva- 
lents, and  if  the  young  man  vents  this  erethic  tendency  during  the 
adolescent  decade  in  drink  or  vice,  he  will  really  be,  as  so  many 
youth  absurdly  affect,  apathetic,  stoical,  indifferent,  and  ashamed  of 
enthusiasm.  Alas  for  our  academic  youth  if  they  lose  freshness,  and 
naivete,  and  college  freshmen  become  poised  men  of  the  world  instead 
of  being  a  little  green  and  awkward.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  think  that  there  is  an  increase  of  vice  among  boys  in  our  high 
and  preparatory  schools  in  recent  years,  are  mistaken. 

Very  few  systematic  studies  have  been  made  of  collegians  in  this 
country,  except  the  systematic  weighing  and  measuring  connected 
with  gymnastics.  Mr.  Drew  collected  356  love  poems  in  student 
papers  and  published  interesting  figures  of  the  features  and  traits  of 
the  beloved  most  often  referred  to.  Eleven  professors  in  larger 
Eastern  colleges  asked  their  seniors  to  answer  four  questions  concern- 
ing their  philosophical  electives,  points  of  interest  therein,  etc. ;  tht 
returns  are  full  of  interest  but  cannot  be  presented  in  any  composite- 
portrait  way.  College  sentiment  and  opinion  seem  to  be  more  and 
more  influential ;  college  teams  and  captains  can  keep  order  where 
faculties  fail;  student  ideals  are  the  best  material  for  prophecy. 
The  student  chooses  for  himself  not  only  what  to  study  but  whether 
to  study  or  not.  Inside  academic  administration  is  a  kind  of  psycho- 
logical engineering  applied  to  the  sentiments  and  ideals  of  later  ado- 
lescence. A  body  of  select  young  men  taught  by  select  professors, 
exempt  from  all  practical  life,  brought  in  contact  with  the  choicest 
minds  of  all  time,  ought  to  exhibit  in  the  spontaneous  drift  of  their 
disinterested  ideals  the  dominant  drift  of  the  volJcs-sou].;  with 
a  peculiar  fascination,  all  their  own,  they  are  perhaps  most  of  all 
things  in  the  world  interesting  and  worthy  of  study.  Student  life 
has  its  own  laws  quite  apart  from  a  curriculum  and  is  for  many  more 
important  than  it.  If  its  tone  deteriorates,  as  it  does  in  occasional 
periods  and  institutions,  the  whole  morale  of  the  place  may  decay. 

This  paper  closes  with  a  practical  suggestion  for  farther  work 
here — that  one  or  two  of  the  largest  colleges  cause  a  well  trained 
and  tactful  man  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
college  life,  calling  freely  upon  others  to  cooperate.  Abundant 
material  for  a  study  of  the  natural  history  of  students  is  afforded  by 
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the  more  than  200  college  periodicals  now  published  in  this  country. 
Sentiment  and  custom  might  be  acted  on  by  occasional  lectures  on  the 
history  of  student  life  from  the  Middle  Ages  down.  The  corps,  codes 
of  honor,  fraternities,  sports,  occupations,  etc.  ;  the  tabulation  of 
choices  of  study  with  reasons  therefor;  essays,  and  now  the  daily 
themes  as  at  Harvard,  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  students — a  new 
problem  lately  forced  upon  many  college  preachers;  a»d,  above  all, 
habitual  intimacy  with  students  and  personal  acquaintance  on  the 
ball  ground  and  in  the  study ; — these  suggest  a  new  field  and  method 
which  might  be  called  the  higher  anthropology. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 


ISEAEL   AMONG   THE   NATIONS. 

Among  the  strange  and  unforeseen  developments  that  have  charac- 
terized the  fourth  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  few  are  likely 
to  be  regarded  by  the  future  historian  with  a  deeper  or  more  melan- 
choly interest  than  the  anti-Semite  movement,  which  has  swept  with 
such  a  portentous  rapidity  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  has  pro- 
duced in  Eussia  by  far  the  most  serious  religious  persecution  of  the 
century.  It  has  raged  fiercely  in  Eoumania,  the  other  great  centre  of 
the  Oriental  Jews.  In  enlightened  Germany  it  has  become  a  con- 
siderable parliamentary  force.  In  Austria  it  counts  among  its  adher- 
ents men  of  the  highest  social  station.  Even  France,  which  from 
the  days  of  the  Eevolution  has  been  specially  distinguished  for  its 
liberality  to  the  Jews,  has  not  escaped  the  contagion.  General 
Boulanger  found  the  anti- Jewish  sentiment  sufficiently  powerful  to 
make  an  appeal  to  it  one  of  the  articles  of  his  programme,  and  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  the  writings  of  Drumont  shows  that 
Boulanger  had  not  altogether  miscalculated  its  force. 

It  is  this  movement  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  very 
valuable  work  of  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  on  "  Israel  among  the 
Nations."  The  author,  who  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  political  writers,  has  special  qualifications  for  his 
task.  With  an  exceedingly  wide  knowledge  of  the  literature  relat- 
ing to  his  subject  he  combines  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  and  in  many  other  countries,  and  especially  in  those 
countries  where  the  persecution  has  most  furiously  raged. 

That  persecution,  he  justly  says,  unites  in  different  degrees  three 
of  the  most  powerful  elements  that  can  move  mankind — the  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance;  the  spirit  of  exclusive  nationality;  and  the 
jealousy  which  springs  from  trade  or  mercantile  competition.  Of. 
these  elements  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  considers  the  first  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  weakest.  In  that  hideous  Eussian  persecution  which  "  the 
New  Exodus"  of  Frederic  has  made  familiar  to  the  English  reader, 
the  religious  element  certainly  occupies  a  very  leading  place.  Pobe- 
donosteff ,  who  shares  with  his  master  the  chief  guilt  and  infamy  of 
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this  atrocious  crime,  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  Torquemadas  of 
the  past,  and  the  spirit  that  animates  him  has  entered  largely  into 
the  anti-Semite  movement  in  other  lands.  The  "  Gloria"  of  Galdos, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  religious  novel  of  our  time,  describes 
the  conflict  in  modern  Spain  of  the  fanaticism  of  Catholicism  with  the 
fanaticism  of  Judaism.  Even  the  old  calumny  that  the  Jews  are 
accustomed  at  Easter  to  murder  Christian  children  in  ©rder  to  mix 
their  blood  with  the  passover  bread,  is  still  living  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  collected  much  curious  evidence 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  calumny  which  appears  first  to  have  become 
popular  about  1100  a.d.  It  is  embodied  in  a  well-known  tale  of 
Chaucer.  It  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  great  frescos  that  were 
painted  around  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  to  commemorate  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Spain.  Two  Popes  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  their  great  honor,  declared  its  falsehood  and  by  the  order  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  Ganganelli  wrote  a  full  memoir  examining  and  refuting  it. 
But  in  spite  of  all  condemnations,  in  spite  of  many  exposures  in  the 
law  courts  it  is  still  a  popular  belief  in  Eussia,  Poland,  Eoumania, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  and  even  within  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
been  the  direct  cause  of  many  outrages  against  the  Jews. 

Another  element  to  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  attaches  considerable 
importance  is  the  Kultur  Kampf  in  Germany.  When  the  Gennan 
Government  was  engaged  in  its  fierce  struggle  with  the  Catholics,  these 
endeavored  to  effect  a  diversion  and  to  avenge  themselves  on  papers, 
which  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  by  raising  a  new  cry.  They 
declared  that  a  Kultur  Kampf  was  indeed  needed,  but  that  it  should  be 
directed  against  the  alien  people  who  were  undermining  the  moral 
foundations  of  Christian  societies;  who  were  the  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Christian  creed  and  of  Christian  ideals.  The  cry  was  soon 
taken  up  by  a  large  body  of  Evangelical  Protestants.  The  "  Ger- 
mania"  and  the  "  Civilta  Cattolica,"  which  were  the  chief  organs  of 
Ultramontanism  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  "  Kreuz  Zeitung, " 
which  represented  the  strictest  forms  of  German  Protestantism,  agreed 
in  fomenting  it. 

Still  more  powerful,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  has  been  the 
spirit  of  intense  and  exclusive  nationality  which  has  in  the  present 
generation  arisen  in  so  many  countries  and  which  seeks  to  expel  all 
alien  or  heterogeneous  elements,  and  to  mould  the  whole  national 
being  into  a  single  definite  type.  The  movement  has  been  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  greater  keenness  of  trade  competition. 
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In  the  midst  of  many  idle,  drunken  and  ignorant  populations  the 
shrewd,  thrifty  and  sober  Jew  stands  conspicuous  as  the  most  success- 
ful trader.  His  rare  power  of  judging,  influencing  and  managing 
men,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  indomitable  perseverance  and 
industry  continually  force  him  into  the  foremost  rank  and  he  is  prom- 
inent in  occupations  which  excite  much  animosity.  The  tax- 
gatherer,  the  agent,  the  middleman,  and  the  money-lender  are  very 
commonly  of  Jewish  race  and  great  Jewish  capitalists  largely  control 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  at  a  time  when  capital  is  the  special 
object  of  socialistic  attacks. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  this  work  is,  I  think,  that  examin- 
ing the  part  which  the  Jewish  race  is  now  playing  in  the  world, 
and  tracing  the  action  of  historical  causes  on  the  formation  of  their 
character.  On  the  old  problem  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  race 
through  so  many  ages  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  much  to  say.  He 
reminds  us  that  in  the  East  the  idea  of  nationality  is  habitually 
absorbed  in  the  idea  of  religion  and  that  there  are  many  examples  of 
the  long  survival  of  peoples  or  tribes  which  have  lost  their  political 
individuality.  He  instances  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  of  Lebanon,  the  Parsees  of  India,  the  Armenians  and  Greeks 
of  Asia  as  displaying,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  phenomenon 
as  the  Jews.  He  attributes  the  long  continuance  of  the  Jews  as  a 
separate  people  mainly  to  two  causes.  One  of  them  is  Christian 
hatred  which  compelled  the  Jews  for  many  centuries  to  remain  a 
separate  people,  unmixed  with  surrounding  nations;  living  in  a 
separate  quarter;  marrying  among  themselves;  strengthened  and 
disciplined  in  the  struggle  of  life  by  enormous  difficulties  and  by  the 
constant  elimination  through  persecution  of  the  weaker  elements. 
The  other  is  the  very  elaborate  Jewish  ritual  extending  to  all  depart- 
ments of  life  which  has  stamped  upon  them  an  intensely  distinctive 
character. 

The  force  of  these  causes  is  undoubted,  but  they  are  not,  I  think, 
the  only  elements  to  be  considered.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  appears  to 
me  to  have  somewhat  underrated  the  physiological  force  and  tenacity 
of  the  Jewish  race-type.  Following  the  line  of  reasoning  of  a  re- 
markable essay  of  Eenan  he  shows  very  clearly  that  the  modern  Jews 
are  far  from  being  pure  Semites.  He  proves  from  Josephus  and 
from  other  sources  that  there  was  a  considerable  period,  both  before 
and  after  the  Christian  era,  when  great  numbers  of  Greeks,  Latins, 
and  Egyptians  adopted  the  Jewish  faith;    that  much  alien  blood 
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afterward  poured  into  the  race  through  conversions  among  the  bar- 
barians and  through  the  circumcision  of  the  slaves  of  Jewish  masters, 
and  that  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  periods  of  his- 
tory, marriages  with  Christians  were  not  infrequent.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  most  alien  elementsthat  were  introduced  into  the  race 
sooner  or  later  mingled  with  the  old  stock,  and  no  fact  is  more  clearly 
shov.'n  than  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Jewish  type  to  survive 
and  dominate  in  a  mixed  race.  A  single  instance  of  a  marriage  with 
a  Jewess  will  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  it  in  a  family  for  many 
generations.  In  this  fact  the  Jews  possess  an  element  of  stability 
which  is  wholly  independent  of  all  considerations  of  creed  and  ritual. 
Few  things  are  more  curious  than  the  effect  of  persecution  on  the 
Jewish  element  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
in  those  countries  were  burned  at  the  stake  or  driven  into  exile,  but 
great  numbers  also  conformed.  They  mixed  in  a  few  generations 
with  the  old  Christian  population,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  truly  says,  are  now  among  the  countries  in  which 
the  Jewish  blood  is  most  evidently  and  most  widely  diffused. 

Another  consideration,  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  omitted  to 
mention,  but  which  appears  to  me  to  have  much  weight,  is  the  con- 
demnation of  lending  money  at  interest  by  the  Church.  This  con- 
demnation which  lasted  many  centuries  had  two  important  conse- 
quences. One  of  them  was  that  the  Jews  became  almost  the  only 
money-lenders  in  Europe.  The  trade  was  deemed  sinful  for  a  Chris- 
tian, but  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  necessary  one ;  and  the  Jews,  (as 
some  Catholic  theologians  observed)  being  already  damned,  were 
allowed  to  practise  it.  The  other  consequence  was  that  on  account 
of  the  stigma  which  the  Church  attached  to  money-lending,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  lent  was  greatly  diminished,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  rate  of  interest  was  enormously  and  artificially  raised.  At  a 
time,  therefore,  when  Catholic  intolerance  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Jews  to  mingle  with  and  be  absorbed  in  surrounding  nations  they 
acquired  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  power  and  stability  that  a 
race  can  possess — a  monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trade  in  the  world. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  race  are  very  remarkable  and 
they  are  especially  displayed  among  the  Eastern  Jews  who  still  main- 
tain scrupulously  amid  poverty  and  persecution  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  their  ancestors.  It  is  now  clearly  shown  that  the  Levitical 
code  was  in  a  high  degree  hygienic,  and  even  anticipates  some  of  the 
discoveries   of   modern  physiology.     Prescriptions  about  forbidden 
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kinds  of  food  and  about  the  mode  of  cooking  food  which  only  excited 
the  ridicule  of  Voltaire  have  a  real  hygienic  value  in  the  eyes  of 
Claude  Bernard  and  of  Pasteur,  The  Jews  have  never  adopted  the 
Catholic  notions  about  the  sanctity  of  celibacy  and  virginity,  but 
they  lay  great  stress  on  the  purity  of  marriage.  Although  they  live 
chiefly  in  towns,  illegitimate  births  are  proportionately  rarer  among 
them  than  among  either  Protestants  or  Catholics.  They  have  been 
as  a  rule  singularly  free  from  the  kinds  of  vice  that  do  most  to 
enfeeble  and  corrode  a  race.  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
domestic  virtues,  especially  for  care  of  their  children,  and  they  are 
nearly  everywhere  less  addicted  than  Christian  nations  to  intoxicating 
drinks.  These  things  help  to  explain  the  curious  fact  that  in  nearly 
all  countries  the  average  duration  of  life  is  considerably  longer  among 
Jews  than  among  Christians.  This  superiority  is  general  but,  as  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  observes,  it  tends  to  diminish  in  Western  countries 
where  Jews  being  freed  from  disabilities  are  more  assimilated  to  the 
surrounding  populations.  They  now  usually  marry  later  than  Chris- 
tians; they  have  on  the  whole  fewer  children,  but  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  Jewish  than  of  Christian  infants  attain  adult  age. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  mentions  two  curious  facts  which  are  less  easy  to 
explain.  Still-born  births  are  very  rare  among  Jews,  and  there  is 
among  them  a  wholly  abnormal  preponderance  of  male  births  over 
female  ones. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  these  facts  that  the  Jews  were  a  robust 
race,  but  no  one  who  has  come  much  in  contact  with  them  will  share 
this  delusion.  Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  among  them  than  their 
unhealthy  coloring,  their  frail,  bent,  and  feeble  bodies.  They  de- 
velop early,  but  they  have  very  little  of  the  spring  and  buoyancy  of 
youth  and  they  have  everywhere  a  low  average  of  physical  strength. 
Malformations  and  deformities  are  common  among  them;  their 
nervous  organization  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  though  they  are  as 
a  race  distinguished  for  their  sound,  clear  and  practical  judgment, 
they  are  very  liable  to  insanity  and  to  other  nervous  and  brain  dis- 
orders. Physical  beauty  as  well  as  physical  strength  is  much  rarer 
among  them  than  among  Christians. 

■  The  causes  of  this  inferiority  may  be  easily  explained.  Life 
pursued  during  many  generations  in  the  crowded  Ghetto;  the  sordid 
habits  that  grow  out  of  extreme  poverty  and  out  of  the  assumption 
of  the  appearance  of  poverty,  which  is  natural  in  a  persecuted  and 
plundered  race,  go  far  to  explain  it ;  but  there  is  another  and,  I  think, 
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a  more  important  cause  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  rather  strangely 
neglected.  Physical  strength  and  beauty  can  be  maintained  at  a 
high  level  in  crowded  town  populations  only  by  a  constant  influx 
from  the  country.  The  pure  air  and  the  healthy  labor  of  the  fields 
are  their  main  source.  This  great  school  of  health  the  Jews  have 
never  known.  For  many  centuries  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  lived  in  peace  as  farmers  or  agriculttiral  laborers 
among  a  Christian  peasantry,  and  if  they  ever  possessed  any  aptitude 
or  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits  they  have  long  since  wholly  lost  it. 

Their  moral  like  their  physical  characteristics  present  strange 
contrasts.  No  natural  want  of  moral  elevation  or  tenderness  or 
grace  can  be  ascribed  to  the  nation  that  has  produced  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Gospels  and  has  most  largely  shaped  and  inspired 
the  moral  life  of  the  civilized  world.  In  Christian  times  no  race  has 
maintained  its  faith  with  a  more  devoted  courage,  and  it  has  encoun- 
tered and  survived  persecutions  before  which  the  persecutions  of  other 
creeds  dwindle  almost  into  insignificance.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  quotes 
the  statement  of  the  grand  Eabbi  Lehmann  that  it  is  a  clearly  attested 
fact  that  in  two  months  of  the  year  1096  twelve  thousand  Jews, 
whose  names  have  been  preserved,  were  massacred  in  the  towns  of 
the  Ehine  alone,  because  they  refused  to  accept  a  Christian  baptism. 
The  Spanish  Jews  who  perished  by  one  of  the  most  excruciating^ 
deaths  rather  than  forswear  their  faith  may  be  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, and  those  who  preferred  exile  and  spoliation  to  apostasy,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Even  in  our  own  sceptical  and  materializ- 
ing age  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Jews  under  the  recent  savage 
persecution  shows  that  the  old  spirit  is  not  extinct.  In  the  face  of 
the  long  and  splendid  roll  of  Jewish  heroism  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  in  each  great  persecution  some  Jews  have  yielded  to  the 
fear  of  death  and  consented  to  perform  the  rites  of  a  faith  which  they 
inwardly  abhorred,  or  on  the  fact  that  a  few  Rabbis  have  under  such 
circumstances  justified  these  feigned  conversions. 

Prolonged  persecution,  however,  has  had  a  profound  influence  on 
their  character  and  its  influence  in  some  respects  has  been  very 
pernicious.  Hatred  naturally  provokes  hatred,  and  violent  oppres- 
sion against  which  there  is  no  redress  is  naturally  encountered  by 
subterfuge  and  fraud.  A  race  who  were  for  centuries  playing  their 
part  in  life  against  overwhelming  obstacles  learned  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  advantage.     Adulation,  servility,  falsehood  and  deception 

became  common  among  them.     They  became  at  once  hard,  wily  and 
29 
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rapacious,  and  ready  instruments  in  ignoble  and  oppressive  callings. 
Shut  out  from  open  paths  and  honorable  ambitions  they  haunted  the 
obscurer  by  ways  of  industry ;  they  were  to  be  found  in  many  occu- 
pations which  sharpen  the  intellect  but  blunt  the  moral  sense,  and 
they  threw  themselves  passionately  into  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  of  secret  power.  Exposed  for  generations  even  in  lands  where 
they  were  not  more  seriously  persecuted  to  constant  insult  and  con- 
tempt, they  often  lost  their  self-respect  and  learned  to  acquiesce  tamely 
in  what  another  race  would  resent.  Slavish  conditions  produced,  as 
they  always  do,  slavish  characteristics  and,  as  is  always  the  case, 
those  characteristics  did  not  at  once  disappear  when  the  conditions 
that  produced  them  had  altered. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  dwelt  with  much  force  on  this  subject, 
and  he  ascribes  considerable  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  have 
been  wholly  outside  the  system  of  feudalism  and  chivalry  in  which 
the  modern  conception  of  honor  was  chiefly  formed.  Perhaps  the 
Jew  might  retort  with  some  justice  that  he  has  had  at  least  the  com- 
pensating moral  advantage  of  having  derived  no  part  of  his  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  from  a  Church  in  which  such  an  institution  as 
the  Spanish  inquisition  was  deemed  a  holy  thing. 

Defects  of  another  kind  have  contributed  largely  to  his  unpopu- 
larity. Great  as  is  the  power  of  assimilation  which  the  Jewish  race 
possesses,  the  charm  and  grace  of  manner  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
qualities  they  most  slowly  and  most  imperfectly  acquire.  It  is 
natural  that  men  who  have  been  excluded  from  honors  but  not  from 
wealth  should  value  money  and  the  ostentatious  display  of  riches 
more  than  their  neighbors.  In  the  professions  in  which  the  Jews 
chiefly  excel  men  rise  most  rapidly  from  low  origin  and  culture  to 
conspicuous  wealth.  Direct  money-making  has  some  tendency  to 
materialize  and  lower  the  character,  and  Jews  have  been  for  genera- 
tions prominent  in  occupations  which  do  much  to  impair  those  deli- 
cacies of  feeling  on  which  the  charm  of  manner  largely  depends. 
Besides  this,  as  M,  Leroy-Beaulieu  truly  remarks,  though  the  oldest 
of  the  cultured  races  they  are  a  race  of  parvenus  in  the  good 
society  of  Europe.  In  nearly  all  countries  they  have  till  very 
recently  been  excluded  from  the  kind  of  society  and  from  the  kind 
of  education  in  which  the  best  manners  are  formed.  The  exaggera- 
tions of  bad  taste;  the  love  of  the  loud,  the  gaudy,  the  ostentatious 
and  the  meretricious ;  the  awkwardness  of  men  who  are  ill  at  ease  in 
an  unaccustomed  sphere,  who  have  not  yet  mastered  the  happy  mean 
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between  arrogance  and  obsequiousness  and  who  are  therefore  some- 
what prone  to  both  extremes,  still  frequently  characterize  them. 
Few  persons  who  know  Germany  will  doubt  that  the  tone  of  manners 
of  the  German  Jews  has  contributed  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
cause  to  their  unpopularity. 

It  is  probable  that  these  defects  will  gradually  diminish  and  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  to  regard  the  Jewish  race  as  wholly  devoted 
to  material  ends.  The  multitude  of  their  martyrs  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  charge,  and  no  people  cherish  more  strongly  the  ideals 
of  their  past  and  have  more  of  the  pride  both  of  race  and  of  creed. 
They  have  at  all  times,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  observes,  been  distin- 
guished for  their  reverence  for  learning,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  Jewish  families  and  families  mixed  with  Jewish  blood  have 
produced  an  amount  and  variety  of  ability  that  far  exceed  the 
average  of  men.  The  ability  goes  rather  with  the  race  than  with  the 
religion.  Spinoza,  Heine,  Kicardo  and  D' Israeli — to  quote  but  a 
few  of  the  most  illustrious  names — were  not  believers  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Some  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Jews  have  most  excelled 
are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  past.  It  is  natural 
that  the  descendants  of  the  most  nomadic  and  cosmopolitan  of  races 
should  have  been  great  masters  of  language  and  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  philologists,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  descendants  of  the 
chief  money-lenders  and  calculators  of  the  world  should  have  pro- 
duced great  financiers,  and  have  shown  a  very  eminent  aptitude  for 
mathematics.  Medicine  more  than  most  professions  depends  on 
individual  ability  and  has  been  exercised  independently  of  the  favor 
of  churches  and  governments,  and  in  medicine  the  Jews  were  for  a 
long  period  preeminent.  Their  marked  taste  and  turn  for  music 
may  appear  more  surprising.  It  is  universally  recognized  and  is 
sufficiently  evident  to  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  faces  of  the  chief 
orchestras  of  Europe.  Among  a  crowd  of  lesser  names  they  have 
produced  among  composers,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Halevy, 
and  among  contemporary  performers  Eubinstein,  Joachim,  Hermann 
Levy  and  Lucca.  A  Jewess  is  the  most  popular  tragic  actress  on 
the  contemporary  stage,  and  another  Jewess  was  probably  the  greatest 
tragic  actress  of  the  century.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  notices  that  in 
painting  and  sculpture  the  Jews  have  been  less  conspicuous  and  he 
attributes  this  to  their  horror  of  idolatry.  I  should  rather  ascribe  it 
to  the  fact  that  European  art  in  its  best  period  was  mainly  devoted 
to    depicting    Christian    subjects   for   Christian  churches.     At    all 
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events  several  considerable  Jewish  names  may  be  cited  in  contem- 
porary art  and  the  Dutch  painter  who  bears  the  name  of  Israels  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  pathetic  in  painting.  In 
Western  Europe  wherever  public  life  has  been  opened  to  them,  Jews 
have  thrown  themselves  into  almost  all  the  great  movements  of  their 
time  and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  nearly  all.  Cr^mieux, 
who  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  French  Republic  of  1848,  was  a  Jew 
both  by  birth  and  by  creed.  David  Manin  and  Ldon  Gambetta  had 
Jewish  blood  in  their  veins.  Lassalle  and  Marx  the  chief  names  in 
German  socialism  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  their  followers  belong 
to  the  same  race,  and  more  than  one  English  example  of  political 
eminence  will  occur  to  the  reader.  In  both  German  and  Dutch 
literature  Jewish  names  are  frequent  and  they  are  nearly  everywhere 
prominent  in  journalism.  In  the  army  they  have  been  much  less 
distinguished.  Many  Jews  no  doubt  serve  in  the  great  continental 
armies  with  honor,  but  the  Jew  is  naturally  a  pacific  being,  hating 
violence  and  recoiling  with  a  peculiar  horror  from  blood.  The 
beneficence  of  the  Jew  was  for  a  long  time  very  naturally  confined  to 
his  own  race,  but  since  the  hand  of  persecution  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  wherever  the  Jews  have  been  suffered  to  mingle  freely  with  the 
Christian  population,  it  has  taken  a  wider  range  and  Jewish  names 
are  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  best  forms  of  unsectarian  philanthropy. 

It  is  the  evident  tendency  of  modern  political  life  to  split  up  into 
a  number  of  distinct  groups  representing  distinct  interests  or  forms 
of  thought.  We  find  a  Catholic  party,  a  Non-Conformist  party,  a 
Labor  party,  a  Socialist  party,  a  Temperance  party,  and  many  others. 
But  in  spite  of  the  crusade  that  has  arisen  in  so  many  countries 
against  the  Jews  we  nowhere  find  a  distinct  and  clearly  defined 
Jewish  party.  The  tendency  of  the  race  is  rather  to  throw  them- 
selves ardently  into  existing  movements  and  their  power  of  assimila- 
tion is  one  of  their  most  remarkable  gifts.  As  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
shows  by  many  illustrations  they  are  apt  in  most  Western  nations 
even  to  exaggerate  the  national  characteristics,  though  they  usually 
combine  with  them  a  certain  flexibility  of  adaptation  and  a  certain 
cosmopolitanism  of  view  which  is  essentially  their  own. 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  such  tendencies  the  old  rigidity  of 
creed  should  be  impaired  and  that  the  observances  which  completely 
severed  the  Jew  from  other  people  should  be  discarded.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  old  beliefs  which  has  been  such 
a  marked  and  ominous  characteristic  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  has  been  even  more  common  among  the  "Western 
Jews  than  in  Christian  nations,  and  it  appears  to  have  spread  quite  as 
rapidly  among  the  women  as  among  the  men.  Many  Jews  have 
passed  into  complete  religious  indifference — into  absolute  and  often 
very  cynical  negation.  They  have  become,  as  Sheridan  wittily  said, 
like  the  blank  page  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
Others  have  taken  refuge  in  a  kind  of  highly  rationalized  Judaism 
little  different  from  pure  Theism.  Some  of  the  most  independent, 
scientific  and  trenchant  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  has 
proceeded  from  members  of  the  race  which  was  once  distinguished  for 
the  most  complete  and  superstitious  worship  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Spinoza  in  his  "  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus"  led  the  way  in  this 
path,  and  in  our  own  day  I  need  only  mention  the  writings  of  Sal- 
vador. Kalisch  and  Darmesteter  and  the  remarkable  Hibbert  Lectures 
of  Mr.  Montefiore. 

This  movement,  however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  "Western  Jews. 
The  Oriental  Jews  have  retained  in  a  far  greater  measure  their  old 
creed  and  ritual,  their  old  fanaticism  and  aspirations.  To  them 
Palestine  is  still  the  laud  of  promise,  and  they  still  dream  that  it  is 
destined  to  become  once  more  a  Jewish  state.  Few  persons  who 
consider  the  conditions  of  the  East  and  the  power  of  the  Jewish 
race  will  pronounce  the  realization  of  this  dream  to  be  impossible 
or  even  in  a  very  high  degree  improbable.  Perhaps  the  most  for- 
midable obstacle  is  the  poverty  of  the  land  and  the  total  absence 
among  the  Jews  of  agricultural  tastes  and  aptitudes.  One  thing, 
however,  may  be  safely  predicted.  If  Palestine  is  ever  again  to  be- 
come a  Jewish  land,  this  will  be  effected  only  through  the  wealth 
and  energy  of  the  "Western  Jews,  and  it  is  not  those  Jews  who  are 
likely  to  inhabit  it. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
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There  is  an  attraction  about  the  study  of  beginnings.  It  in- 
vokes in  the  mind  ideas  of  the  mysterious  power  of  creation,  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  Divine ;  for  the  first  beginning  of  anything, 
if  the  pleonasm  will  be  pardoned,  is  next  door  to  a  creation ;  perhaps 
it  is  a  creation,  and  then  and  there  we  may  witness  the  hand  of  the 
Infinite  Maker  engaged  in  very  work.  Certain  it  is  that  the  inquiries 
about  the  antiquity  of  Man  which  have  the  strongest  attraction  for 
most  readers  are  those  which  relate  to  his  very  earliest  appearance  on 
the  globe,  such  as:  When  did  this  take  place?  By  what  process 
did  it  come  about?     "Where  was  the  scene  of  this  epochal  event? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  a  complete  and  positive 
manner;  but  a  definite  approach  can  be  made  to  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  each  of  them;  that  is,  it  can, be  shown  that  when  a  complete  reply 
is  found,  it  will  be  within  certain  limits.  This  far,  the  science  of 
to-day  can  certainly  go.  Progress  has  been  made  toward  a  solution 
of  these  problems,  and  we  can  speak  much  more  clearly  concerning 
them  than  we  could  have  spoken  twenty  years  ago.  Let  us  see  what 
the  latest  reports  of  science  concerning  them  are. 

The  first  one  is:  When  did  man  first  appear  as  an  independent 
species  on  the  globe?  The  means  of  answering  this  seem  very  sim- 
ple. Man,  wherever  found,  always  uses  tools,  and  this  distinguishes 
him  from  all  other  animals.  His  earliest  tools  are  of  the  least  de- 
structible substances — stones  and  bones,  which  he  shapes  to  suit  his 
need.  How  easy  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  whatever  geologic  stratum 
we  find  these  proofs  of  his  presence,  he  must  have  lived  contempora- 
neously with  their  deposition.  This  does  seem  an  easy  rule,  but  a 
number  of  obstacles  arise  in  its  application.  Man's  earliest  imple- 
ments were  extremely  simple,  merely  flaked  stones  or  cracked  bones, 
and  so  it  comes  about  that  even  experts  are  puzzled  to  decide  in 
certain  instances — and  these  precisely  the  oldest — whether  the 
chipped  stones  were  the  result  of  natural  causes  or  artificial  action. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  half-dozen  or  so  deposits  in  tertiary 
strata   alleged  to  show  rude  implements.     They  certainly  contain 
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flaked  stones,  but  the  best  judges  are  not  agreed  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  man.  They  can  be  paralleled  by  others,  very 
similar,  picked  from  undoubtedly  natural  deposits.  Sometimes  these 
have  been  found  associated  with  signs  of  fire,  as  at  Thenay  in 
France ;  and  we  positively  know  that  man  is  the  only  animal  who 
made  use  of  fire,  and  that  he  knew  and  availed  himself  of  this 
element  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  where  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  him.  But  this  also  is  not  conclusive;  for  fire  arises  from 
many  natural  causes,  as  from  lightning,  from  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  various  organic  substances,  from  volcanic  action,  from 
burning  wells  and  springs.  Charcoal  is  discovered  in  strata  which 
we  know  was  deposited  long  before  man  appeared  on  earth.  There- 
fore the  presence  of  ashes,  charcoal,  and  half -burnt  logs  offers  no 
guarantee  of  human  agency,  unless  they  are  associated  with  some- 
thing like  a  hearth,  or  artificial  construction  of  a  fire-heap.  While 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  man  lived  in  the  tertiary  age,  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  he  did,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not. 

The  very  earliest  deposit  in  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  a 
general  agreement  that  his  remains  are  found  is  that  called  the 
"  drift,"  a  series  of  gravel  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
land, the  Somme  in  France,  the  Manzanares  in  Spain,  and  elsewhere 
in  Western  Europe.  In  these,  his  stone  tools  and  weapons  are 
found  lying  in  undisturbed  relations  to  the  bones  of  animals  long 
since  extinct,  and,  which,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  climate, 
could  not  exist  in  that  locality,  such  as  hippopotami,  elephants, 
large  monkeys,  lions,  and  the  like,  belonging  to  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical fauna.  We  know,  therefore,  that  man  lived  there  at  an  early 
date,  when  the  climate  was  much  warmer  than  it  is  now,  and  that  he 
lived  there  a  long  time,  for  thousands  of  his  implements  have  been 
found  in  various  strata  and  over  a  wide  area. 

These  facts  supply  us  with  a  means  of  approximating  how  long 
ago  this  was.  We  are  aware  from  a  vast  array  of  evidence  that  after 
this  warm  period,  when  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  was 
as  mild  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to-day,  a  period  of  extreme 
cold  descended  from  the  North  over  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
Huge  glaciers  covered  Scotland,  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  forests  of  France  were  the  haunts  of  Arctic  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
the  musk-ox,  the  reindeer,  and  the  white  fox.  Man,  however,  the 
undaunted,  the  audax  lapeti  germs,  was  not  dismayed  by  this  fearful 
catastrophe,  but  continued  to  roam  the  woods  and  fish  the  streams, 
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transferring  his  habitations  to  natural  caves,  where  we  still  find  the 
evidences  of  his  hunts  and  his  battles,  not  diminished  in  vigor  nor 
subdued  by  the  elements,  but  ever  advancing  in  skill,  in  the  power 
of  self -protection,  and  in  cultural  development. 

This  period  of  cold  is  what  is  called  the  "  glacial  period. "  It 
existed  a  long  time,  and  indeed,  its  effects  still  continue;  for  Western 
Europe  has  never  since  reached  the  mildness  of  climate  it  enjoyed 
before  its  outset.  Its  termination,  however,  is  generally  said  to  date 
from  the  retraction  of  the  main  continental  glacier  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  the  substitution  of  a  Temperate  for  an  Arctic  flora  and 
fauna  south  of  that  imaginary  line. 

The  great  glacier  extended  southward  at  the  same  time  in  North 
America  that  it  did  in  Europe,  reaching  sometimes  quite  to  and  a 
little  beyond  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  creeping  along  the  Atlantic  shore 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  In  both  continents  there  is  a 
number  of  geological  chronometers  by  which  the  period  of  its  final 
disappearance  can  be  reckoned ;  such  as  the  filling  up  of  lake  beds, 
the  piling  of  post-glacial  debris,  the  cutting  of  later  river-channels, 
such  as  the  gorge  at  Niagara,  and  the  like.  From  a  great  many  such 
indications,  some  of  which  I  am  bound  to  say  have  been  read  very 
differently  by  different  observers,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  since  the  final  recession  of  the  ice  sheet  from  the  Temperate 
latitudes,  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years  have  elapsed. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  the  duration  of  the  glacial 
period  itself,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  tropical  animals  down  to 
the  last  recession  of  the  great  ice  sheet,  must  have  been  considerably 
longer  than  this.  Its  effects  were  so  tremendous,  in  altering  the 
shapes  of  continents,  in  excavating  huge  lakes  and  piling  up  immense 
moraines,  that,  working  as  slowly  as  we  know  ice  in  this  form  does, 
it  must  have  filled  thousands  of  years,  and  probably  advanced  and 
receded  a  number  of  times,  before  it  was  finally  overpowered  by  the 
increased  vigor  of  the  sun's  attacks.  Taking  all  this  evidence  from 
both  continents  into  consideration,  some  of  our  most  learned  geolo- 
gists have  put  the  length  of  this  "  ice  age"  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand years.  Adding  this  to  the  former  calculation,  and  allowing  a 
reasonable  time  for  primeval  man  to  develop  and  spread  over  the  area 
in  which  he  lived,  we  have,  as  the  minimum  time  since  man  first  ap- 
peared in  Western  Europe — where,  up  to  date,  we  have  found  the 
earliest  traces  of  his  existence — about  fifty  thousand  years. 

This  is  distinctly  the  minimum  allowance  for  him.     Some  writers 
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of  eminence  have  demanded  over  two  hundred  thousand  vears  to 
explain  all  these  changes  in  climate,  in  organic  life,  and  in  geological 
deposition.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has,  however,  been  toward  a 
reduction  of  these  figures,  especially  by  field-geologists,  who  seem  to 
be  more  impressed  with  the  greater  rapidity  of  natural  actions  than 
lieretofore.  One  result  is  sure;  we  shall  never  again  hear  the  limit 
of  six  thousand  years  which  the  old  chronology  taught.  *" 

Having  reached  thus  closely  an  answer  to  the  question,  when  man 
appeared  on  the  globe,  we  may  turn  to  the  next  inquiry,  How  came 
he  to  appear?  What  were  his  origin  and  descent?  Was  he  a  gradual 
evolution  from  some  lower  animal,  or  was  he  a  sudden  transformation, 
or,  leaping  over  all  laws,  did  he  spring  full  fledged,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  powers,  into  the  arena  of  his  future  struggles  and  victories? 

A  dozen  years  ago,  when  Darwinism  was  at  its  height,  an  ad- 
vanced scientific  thinker  would  have  felt  compelled  to  maintain  that 
the  species  man  was  necessarily  a  development  of  some  lower  mammal, 
evolved  and  specialized  by  natural  and  sexual  selection  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest. "  It  was  claimed 
to  support  this  that  the  earliest  remains  of  man,  the  skulls  and  bones 
preserved  in  caves  and  drift  strata  from  most  ancient  times,  reveal  a 
creature  visibly  inferior  to  man  as  we  know  him,  a  biped,  indeed, 
but  stooping  forward  instead  of  erect,  his  tongue  not  loosened  for 
speech,  his  brain  cavity  small,  with  undeveloped  frontal  lobes,  the 
chin  retreating  or  absent,  the  shin  bones  flattened,  the  humerus  per- 
forated, the  wisdom-teeth  persistent,  a  frontal  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  seen  in  apes,  preserved  in  him, — and  a  quantity  of  other  so-called 
"  pithecoid"  or  ape-like  peculiarities.  When  all  these  were  gathered 
together  and  embodied  into  one  individual,  it  furnished  imaginative 
writers  with  the  compound  creature  they  pictured  in  their  books  as 
"our  common  ancestor,"  the  "missing  link"  between  man  as  we 
know  him  and  the  lower  mammals. 

All  this  was  a  pretty  play  of  fancy,  and  quite  suited  to  attract 
popular  attention.  It  was,  moreover,  diiierent  from  what  had  been 
previously  taught,  and  that  was  reason  enough  to  recommend  it  to 
some  scientific  writers.  To  be  sure,  the  visible  remains  of  this 
imperfectly  reputable  ancestor  were  not  on  exhibition.  But  it  was 
confidently  maintained  that  they  would  soon  be  brought  to  light,  and 
most  diligent  search  was  prosecuted  in  the  caves  and  gravels  where 
they  were  reasonably  supposed  to  be.  Moreover,  parts  of  him  were 
said  to  be  already  on  view.     There  was  a  curiously  shaped  skull 
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found  at  Neanderthal  and  another  at  Canstatt,  which  were  claimed  to 
belong  to  the  most  ancient  known,  both  of  which  certainly  showed 
a  low  type  of  development.  But  it  was  decided*  on  further  discus- 
sion that  the  skull  from  Canstatt  came  from  a  mediaeval  cemetery, 
and  that  from  Neanderthal  had  merely  been  picked  up  in  a  mountain 
gully,  and  was,  moreover,  visibly  from  a  diseased  subject! 

What  was  not  less  to  the  point,  it  was  shown  by  abundant 
evidence  that  the  ape-like  features  noticed,  such  as  the  frontal  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  occur  in  many  men  to-day,  not  only  among 
low  races,  as  the  Australians,  where  they  are  certainly  more  frequent, 
but  among  full-blood  Europeans.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  these 
characteristics  of  an  inferior  race  that  is  not  found  in  living  men; 
hence,  the  most  their  presence  could  prove,  even  if  it  was  established 
as  common  among  the  old  "drift  men"  or  "cavemen,"  would  be 
that  these  were  similar  in  this  respect  to  certain  peoples  still  surviv- 
ing, and  not  that  they  belonged  to  a  lower  stage  of  evolution  of  the 
species. 

It  has  become  clear  enough  also  that  we  must  not  argue  from  the 
presence  in  man  of  a  single  point  of  resemblance  to  a  lower  species 
that  he  is  ancestrally  derived  from  that  species.  An  eminent  natu- 
ralist discovered  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  people,  the  tubercles 
on  the  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  lemurs  more  closely  than  those  of 
the  monkeys.  Hence,  he  promptly  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  descent  of  man"  was  directly  from  the  lemurs  and  not  from  the 
monkeys,  as  the  prevailing  impression  has  been.  To  such  bold 
generalizers,  Professor  Virchow  points  out  that  the  hair  of  a  negro 
is  woolly  like  that  of  a  sheep,  and  asks  whether,  therefore,  we  must 
hold  that  negroes  are  lineally  descended  from  sheep !  His  skit  is  a 
reduciio  ad  absurdum,  fatal  to  many  a  theory  of  the  kind. 

The  question  has  not  been  left  to  theorizers.  The  human  re- 
mains belonging  to  the  oldest  known  deposits  have  been  critically 
examined  and  compared  with  members  of  the  race  of  known  historic 
date.  The  result  reached  has  been  that  in  no  instance  is  the  diver- 
gence from  the  average  standard  either  of  height,  weight,  or  develop- 
ment greater  than  that  known  to  exist  between  living  members  of 
our  species.  The  "earliest  men  who  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  may 
indeed  have  belonged  to  a  race  physically  lower  than  that  of  the 
modern  European,  but  certainly  not  so  low  as  some  now  to  be  found 
in  Africa,.  Australia  and  Southern  Asia.  In  this  direction,  therefore, 
we  run   against  a  wall.      There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  the  "  missing 
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link, "  no  evidence  that  man  developed  out  of  some  lower  animal  by 
a  long  series  of  slow  changes. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Must  we,  with  a  faith  in  a  scientific- 
dictum  equal  to  that  in  a  religious  dogma,  say,  There  is  no  evidence 
of  it,  but  it  is  surely  so?  Or  must  we  take  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of 
"  specific  creation, "  the  literal  making  and  moulding  of  man  by  an 
external  Creator?  Neither  of  these  alternatives  can  be  welcome  to  a 
mind  trained  in  the  logic  of  the  sciences;  and  fortunately,  neither 
is  necessary.  There  is  a  third  possible  origin,  one  that  has  been 
exemplified  thousands  of  times  under  the  closest  observation,  but 
which  depends  on  laws  of  which  we  have  very  faint  knowledge. 
This  is  what  is  called  "  evolution  per  saltum,^^  or  with  a  jump.  It  is 
that  process,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces  "  sports"  in  plants, 
and  "  cranks"  and  men  of  genius  in  respectable  families.  No  doc- 
trine of  "  heredity"  or  "  atavism"  or  "  reversion  "  can  explain  these 
prodigies  or  monsters,  as  they  happen  to  be.  Botanists  have  studied 
the  production  of  "  sports"  with  the  utmost  care,  but  in  vain  so  far  as 
the  law  of  their  origin  is  concerned.     It  remains  as  obscure  as  ever.  _ 

They  are  just  as  obscure  in  the  human  race.  Who  can  explain 
the  source  of  Goethe's  inspiration?  It  came  certainly  not  from  his 
bourgeois  father  and  garrulous  mother.  Genius  is  ever  inexplicable. 
Talent  alone  is  transmissible  and  derived  from  the  accretions  of  cul- 
tivation. So  it  may  have  been  with  the  first  of  men.  A  familv  of 
we  know  not  which  of  the  higher  mammals,  perhaps  the  great  tree- 
ape,  which  then  lived  in  the  warm  regions  of  central  France,  may 
have  produced  a  few  "  sports"  widely  differing  physically  and  men- 
tally from  the  parents,  and  these  "  sports"  were  the  ancestors  of  man- 
kind. This  is  a  theory  which  is  as  good  as  another,  based  on  abun- 
dant analogies,  and  asking  for  its  acceptance  no  blind  faith  in  the 
dogmatic  assertions  either  of  science  or  religious  tradition. 

Such  is  the  reply  to  the  first  two  questions.     We  can  now  more- 
competently  turn  to  the  third.  Where  did  man  first  appear? 

I  have  said  that  his  oldest  remains,  which  have  been  approxi- 
mately dated,  have  been  found  in  the  river-drift  of  Western  Europe. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  yet  earlier  relics  may  not  be  found  else- 
where. The  general  tradition  and  even  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  learned  to-day  are  that  the  birthplace  of  the  species,  the 
cradle  of  the  race,  should  be  sought  somewhere  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  man  existed  fifty  thousand  years 
ago,  and  before  the  glacial  period,  no  traditions  of  his  origin  could 
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possibly  have  survived.     All  such  are  mere  myths,  fables  of  the 
priests  and  poets,  utterly  worthless  as  basis  of  a  scientific  theory. 

This  does  not  leave  its  bereft  of  guides  in  this  search.  It  is 
plainly  apparent  that  either  of  the  evolution  theories — that  of  gradual 
transformation,  or  that  of  sudden  and  extensive  divergence  from  the 
parent  stock — presupposes  that  man  is  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
mammals,  high  in  the  scale  of  development,  very  near  to  him  in 
physical  powers  and  mental  aptitudes.  Only  in  such  localities  where 
we  know  these  existed  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago, 
ought  we  to  locate  his  birthplace  and  primal  home. 

This  at  once  excludes  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  as 
the  Arctic,  Antarctic  and  colder  Temperate  Zones,  the  lofty  plateaus 
of  the  world  and  its  inclement  shores.  All  islands  must  be  omitted, 
so  far  as  we  know  they  then  existed,  for  he  had  no  means  of  leaving 
them.  The  whole  of  America  must  be  excluded,  for  it  shows  no 
signs  of  having  been  the  home  of  the  higher  mammals,  that  is,  apes 
or  monkeys  without  tails  and  with  thirty-two  teeth.  For  the  same 
reason  Australia,  Southern  India,  and  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara, 
lose  their  claims.  In  fact,  we  are  limited  by  a  series  of  exclusions 
to  the  southern  slope  of  that  great  mountain  chain  which  begins  in 
Western  Europe  and  Africa  with  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  Cantabrian 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  continues  to  the  Himalayas  and  their 
eastern  extensions  in  farther  India.  Somewhere  along  this  line,  in 
Southern  Asia,  or  in  Southern  Europe,  or  in  Northern  Africa,  we 
may  confidently  say  man  first  opened  his  eyes  on  the  world  about  him. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  his  earliest  vestiges  have  been  exhumed  in 
the  extreme  west  of  this  region ;  but  that  may  be  because  there  search 
has  been  most  diligently  made.  The  fact  remains  that,  speaking  from 
present  knowledge,  we  must  say  we  know  of  man  nowhere  earlier  than 
within  the  area  of  England,  France,  and  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Finally,  this  argument  from  exclusion  tells  strongly,  as  do  many 
others,  against  a  plural  origin  of  the  species.  Every  fresh  discovery 
goes  to  show  that  the  differences  in  man's  physical  powers  or  mental 
capacity  are  due  to  exposure  to  special  agencies  of  climate,  nutrition, 
disease,  custom,  or  other  secondary  cause,  and  not  to  any  original 
diversity.  The  triie  field  of  modern  anthropological  research  is  to 
analyze  and  explain  these  secondary  causes. 

D.  G.  Brinton. 
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It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  complain.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  statesman  to  devise  remedies.  It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  de- 
mand of  the  people  that  they  shall  define  the  correct  remedies  for 
their  troubles,  than  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  demand  of  his 
patients  that  they  shall  dictate  his  prescriptions.  Every  real  states- 
man is  a  physician ;  and  a  professed  statesman,  who  waits  for  his 
constituents  to  tell  him  precisely  what  remedies  he  shall  apply  to- 
social  ills,  is  no  better  than  a  quack. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  criticism  applies,  to  all  who  undertake  to 
lead  and  to  form  public  opinion  or  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  a 
popular  demand.  Nothing  is  more  absurdly  unjust  or  inappropriate 
than  the  haughty  demand,  frequently  made  by  critics  of  a  popular 
movement,  that  those  who  complain  of  anything  alleged  to  be  wrong 
in  society  or  government  should  themselves  frame  a  bill  for  its  cor- 
rection. This  is  not  the  duty  of  the  injured  classes.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  them  to  do  it  or  safe  for  society  that  they  should  attempt  it. 

Let  us  apply  these  plain  principles  to  the  immensely  important 
questions  of  currency  and  banking,  which  have  at  last  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  and  which  can  no 
longer  be  evaded  or  postponed. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
recurring  demand  from  vast  numbers  of  the  people  for  "  more 
money. "  Sometimes  it  has  been  for  the  issue  of  greenbacks,  some- 
times for  fiat  money,  sometimes  for  unlimited  silver.  In  substance, 
it  is  always  the  same ;  and  no  sooner  is  it  defeated  in  one  form  than 
it  revives  in  another.  It  has  been  resisted  by  denunciation,  by  sar- 
casm, and  by  solid  argument;  yet  it  has  survived  them  all,  and  has 
extorted  from  timid  politicians  three  separate  compromises,  each 
tending  to  bring  about  the  disaster  which  has  finally  befallen  the 
country  from  a  debased  and  doubted  currency.  A  popular  demand, 
so  widespread  and  persistent,  is  not  the  mere  insanity  or  fraud  which 
many  advocates  of  a  sound  currency  imagine  it  to  be.     Neither 
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fraud  nor  insanity  can  maintain  itself  so  long.  There  must  be,  there 
is,  some  real  and  legitimate  want,  lying  underneath  anything  show- 
ing so  much  vitality.     What  is  it? 

We  may  rest  assured  that  what  the  people  really  need  is  not 
precisely  that  which  they  think  they  need.  It  is  as  improbable  that 
they  should  see  at  once  the  true  remedy  for  their  troubles,  as  it  is 
that  a  sick  child  should  call  for  quinine  or  aconite,  just  when  it 
ought  to  be  administered.  We  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the 
people's  complaints,  but  very  little  to  the  people's  prescriptions. 

Leaving  out  of  account  a  few  eccentric  theorists  in  the  cities, 
the  complaints  come  exclusively  from  rural  districts,  and  mainly 
from  the  South  and  Southwest.  Do  the  farmers  and  planters  really 
want  money  for  its  own  sake?  Not  at  all.  They  want  it  solely  as 
a  means  of  exchange,  and  as  the  only  means  of  exchange  with  which 
they  are  acquainted.  They  have  no  conception  of  any  other  method 
of  selling  their  crops  than  in  one  of  two  ways:  first,  by  selling  for 
"  cash,"  by  which  they  understand  nothing  but  coin  or  bills;  second, 
by  trading  their  produce  on  credit  at  some  country  store.  The  vast 
majority  are  compelled  to  use  the  latter  method,  and  to  be  content 
with  a  credit  entered  upon  the  store  books,  settled  by  the  gradual 
delivery  of  store  goods,  at  prices  nominally  agreed  upon,  but  practi- 
cally dictated  by  a  combination  of  petty  storekeepers.  Of  course, 
all  such  traffic  is  conducted  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  farmer, 
who  inevitably  asks  for  credit  at  the  store,  and  is  thus  obliged  to 
accept  goods  at  the  merchant's  jotccs,  and  to  make  payment  in  his 
own  produce  at  the  merchant's  estimate.  There  may  be  some  chaf- 
fering; but  in  the  end,  the  farmer  is  forced  to  accept  the  best  terms 
that  he  can  get  from  one  man,  for  that  year.  His  only  remedy,  if 
he  thinks  himself  unfairly  treated,  is  to  trade  with  another  store  the 
next  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  vast  class  of  producers  are 
fully  convinced  that  they  would  obtain  far  better  prices  for  what  they 
sell,  and  would  pay  much  lower  prices  for  what  they  buy,  if  they  could 
be  supplied  with  money,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  store-trading.  The  cry  for  relief  from  the  entire  agricul- 
tural class  is  thus  23ractically  unanimous ;  and  in  substance,  though 
not  in  form,  it  is  well  founded.  Yet  what  is  it  that  they  actually 
want?     Not  money,  but  the  best  medium  of  exchange. 

Contrast  the  situation  of  these  classes  with  that  of  business  men 
in  cities"  and  large  towns.  "  Cash"  means  in  the  town  something 
•entirely  difi'erent  from  "  cash"  in  the  country.     No  wholesale  dealer 
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thinks  of  either  paying  or  receiving  any  large  amount  in  coin  or 
paper  money.  "Cash,"  to  his  mind,  means  a  bank  check.  So 
thoroughly  accustomed  is  he  to  this  method,  that  it  hardly  occurs  to 
him  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  methods ;  and  yet 
the  difference  is  really  tremendous.  He  gets  every  conceivable  ad- 
vantage attending  cash  transactions,  without  inconveniencing  any- 
body or  putting  any  strain  upon  the  finances  of  the  country.  The 
wish  of  the  farmer  and  planter  cannot  be  literally  complied  with, 
•except  at  the  cost  of  a  general  financial  convulsion.  Indeed,  it  can- 
not be  complied  with  at  all.  If  we  could  draw  every  ounce  of  gold 
and  silver  from  every  country  under  heaven,  and  distribute  it  at 
harvest  time  among  the  farmers  of  this  country,  it  would  not  suffice 
to  carry  through  their  transactions  upon  a  strictly  "  cash"  basis. 

Shall  we  then  issue  fiat  money  for  the  same  purpose?  It  is  only 
just  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  say  that  its  brightest  men  have  fully 
recognized  the  fact  that  a  permanent  issue  of  so  much  nominal  money 
would  utterly  destroy  its  value,  and  therefore  that  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  they 
■advocated  the  "  sub-treasury"  system,  under  which  about  seven 
billion  dollars  in  paper  were  to  be  issued  in  September  and  rapidly 
called  in  after  October.  But  we  need  spend  no  time  in  demonstra- 
ting that  this  plan  would  lead  to  precisely  the  same  ruin  that  it  is 
designed  to  avoid. 

Once  more  we  ask:  "  What  does  the  farmer  really  want?"  And 
-once  more  we  answer:  "Not  money,  but  the  best  means  of  ex- 
change." And  what  are  the  best  means  of  exchange?  Clearly, 
■sound,  safe  banks  of  deposit,  brought  as  close  to  his  door  as  the 
country  store  or  warehouse,  which  now  furnishes  to  him  his  only 
medium  of  exchange, — expensive,  clumsy  and  dangerous. 

What  is  a  bank?  The  conception  which  prevailed  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  the  United  States,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
was  that  a  bank  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  note -manufactur- 
ing machine.  Its  great  office  was  to  turn  out  as  many  bank-notes  as 
possible,  for  use  as  money,  passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  all  other 
services  which  it  might  render  were  considered  as  mere  incidents  of 
this.  The  widespread  ruin,  which  was  wrought  by  these  note-manu- 
facturing banks  in  the  West  and  South,  gave  rise  to  a  well-founded 
dislike  of  such  banks  and  to  an  ill-founded  prejudice  against  banks 
generally.  This  prejudice  was  intensified  in  many  sections  of  our 
xjountry  by  the  practical  working  of  the  national  banking  law,  which 
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was  used  for  several  years  chiefly  as  a  note-issuing  machine.  Al- 
though these  notes  were  all  punctually  redeemed,  yet  their  issue 
gave  to  the  banks  a  very  large  and  unjustifiable  profit;  and,  the 
number  of  such  banks  being  for  years  strictly  limited,  they  possessed 
a  monopoly.  The  monopoly  has  entirely  passed  &v7Sij;  and  the 
profits  on  note  circulation  have  been  reduced  to  an  extremely  small 
figure;  but  the  prejudice  remains  nevertheless. 

A  genuine  bank,  however,  is  not  a  note-issuing  machine  at  all. 
Its  business  can  be  connected  with  issues  of  bank-notes;  but  a  true 
banking  business  consists  in  receiving  deposits,  paying  checks  and 
making  discounts.  Of  such  banks,  provided  they  are  well  conducted, 
there  cannot  be  too  many.  The  true  nature  of  such  banks  was,  so 
far  as  now  appears,  first  fully  explained  by  Professor  Bonamy  Price, 
in  1869,  and  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  1880.  The  proper 
office  of  a  bank  is  to  furnish,  without  the  use  of  money,  facilities  by 
which  goods  of  all  kinds  may  be  exchanged,  between  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Not  merely  is  it  not  true  that  a  bank  is 
a  mere  institution  for  dealing  in  money,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  true 
that  a  bank  conducted  upon  sound  principles  has  for  its  object  the 
reduction  of  the  use  of  money  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  no 
more  the  proper  business  of  a  real  bank  to  supply  money  or  to 
extend  the  use  of  money,  than  it  is  the  business  of  a  steam  engine  to 
run  its  governor,  or  of  a  watch  to  run  its  balance  wheel.  The  coin 
held  by  a  genuine  bank  is  kept  as  a  balance  wheel ;  or,  to  adopt 
another  figure,  it  is  the  ballast  in  a  ship,  indispensable  to  steady  the 
ship,  but  the  last  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  a  ship  is  built  or  sailed. 

By  the  use  of  bank  checks,  money  can  be  dispensed  with  to  an 
enormous  extent.  All  wholesale  dealers  understand  this,  and  carry 
on  their  business  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  checks.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  much  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  wholesale 
transactions  are  conducted  in  this  manner.  From  this  fact,  the  in- 
ference has  been  drawn  that  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of 
the  country  is  thus  conducted  without  the  use  of  actual  money. 
But  this  is  vehemently  denied,  not  only  by  the  representatives  of 
fa-rmers  and  planters,  but  also  by  some  scientific  men,  of  Virhom 
Professor  F.  A.  Walker  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  He  asserts  that 
substantially  all  retail  transactions  are  conducted  by  the  use  of  literal 
money,  and  that  these  constitute  a  more  important  share  of  real  traffic 
than  wholesale  transactions  do. 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  business,  without  the  actual  use  of 
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money,  is  confined  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  while  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  all  villages  and  rural  districts  all  purchases  are  and 
must  always  be  paid  for  in  literal  money.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  it  is  correctly  pointed  out  that  few  villages  or  small  towns 
have  banks  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  have  no  dealings  with  banks,  other  than  savings  b»nks. 

What  are  the  facts?  Speaking  with  great  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  and  subject  to  con'ection,  but,  as  the  result  of  much 
inquiry  and  impartial  investigation,  it  seems  an  almost  indisputable 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  transactions  in  the  rural  districts,  especially  in 
the  South  and  Southwest,  are  carried  on  with  even  less  use  of  money 
than  is  usual  in  the  great  cities  of  the  North  and  East. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns,  it  is  quite  true  that  most  retail 
transactions  are  settled  by  the  use  of  actual  money.  But  in  strictly 
agricultural  districts  and  mining  regions,  which  together  cover  nine- 
tenths  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  be  universally 
conceded  that  very  few  transactions  of  any  kind,  whether  wholesale 
or  retail,  are  settled  by  immediate  cash  payments.  Everybody  keeps 
an  account  at  the  country  store;  and  everything  is  done  upon  credit. 
Generally  speaking,  a  farmer  or  planter  opens  a  credit  at  the  nearest 
store,  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  draws,  not  money,  but  ploughs, 
tools,  seed,  jDrovisions,  clothing,  and  everything  which  he  needs. 
Against  this,  he  deposits  no  money  but,  when  his  crop  is  gathered, 
he  delivers  the  crop  itself  to  the  storekeeper,  or  sells  it  to  some  trav- 
elling agent,  who  pays  its  price  to  the  storekeeper.  In  this  manner, 
it  is  believed,  nine-tenths  of  the  small  farmers  conduct  their  business ; 
and  their  retail  transactions,  quite  as  much  as  their  wholesale  trans- 
actions, are  conducted  upon,  book  accounts,  without  the  use  of 
mone}'.  Even  farm  laborers,  it  is  said,  receive  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  wages  in  the  same  way.  The  farmer  advances  to  them 
the  things  which  they  want,  which  he  in  turn  obtains  from  the  store- 
keeper; or  else  the  farmer  guarantees  an  account,  which  the  laborer 
keeps  at  the  store.  In  one  way  or  other,  the  entire  business  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  we  are  assured,  centres  in  the  country  stores, 
and  is  conducted  with  less  literal  money  than  the  business  of  cities 
and  towns. 

That  this  must  be  so,  would  seem  to  follow  inevitably  from  the 

well-known  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  money  is  always  to  be  found 

in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  from  the  never-ending  complaints  of  the 

lack  of  money  in  all  agricultural  districts.     Farmers  would  not  com- 
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plain  so  bitterly  of  the  absence  of  money,  if  there  were  in  circula- 
tion among  them  an  amount  at  all  corresponding  with  that  which  is 
in  circulation  in  the  cities.  The  proof  seems  conclusive  that  in 
reality  a  smaller  proportion  of  business  is  done  iipon  a  cash  basis  in 
the  country  than  in  the  cities. 

If  the  facts  are  as  here  stated,  does  it  not  follow  that  nine-tenths 
of  all  our  commercial  transactions,  whether  in  city  or  country,  are 
conducted  through  banking  operations?  Are  not  the  small  farmers 
of  the  South  and  West  actually  more  dependent  upon  bankers  than 
even  the  merchants  of  the  East?  True,  the  storekeepers  of  the  rural 
districts  are  not  called  bankers ;  but  names  do  not  change  the  nature 
of  things.  Their  business  is  as  truly  a  banking  business  as  is  the 
business  of  any  national  bank  on  Wall  Street.  But  their  methods 
are  clumsy  and  inconvenient,  and  their  charges  are  enormous.  They 
maintain  a  permanent  suspension  of  specie  payment,  and  properly 
enough,  because  they  never  receive  actual  money  on  deposit,  and 
therefore  never  ought  to  be  asked  for  it.  They  unite  the  business 
of  banking  with  the  business  of  merchandizing,  and  they  do  not  per- 
form either  function  well  or  cheaply. 

Inquiry  among  gentlemen  familiar  with  such  matters  in  the  South 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  charge  of  the  country  storekeeper  for 
the  banking  accommodation  which  he  thus  furnishes  is  never  less 
than  15  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  upon  his 
goods.  Indeed,  every  resident  of  Southern  agricultural  districts 
puts  the  figure  much  higher.  Let  us,  however,  leave  it  at  this  low 
rate.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  Southern  and  Western  farmers 
lose  at  the  very  least  15  per  cent  of  their  whole  earnings,  simply  for 
want  of  good,  sound  banks  in  their  communities,  doing  a  strict 
banking  business,  and  thus  enabling  the  farmers  to  buy  and  sell  for 
cash,  wherever  they  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage? 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  these  facts  explain  the  general 
.  clamor  against  middlemen,  which  is  so  common  in  the  West.  The 
middlemen,  with  whom  farmers  directly  deal,  make  an  enormous 
nominal  profit  on  each  transaction;  and  the  farmers  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  much  more  wealthy  middlemen  of  the  Eastern  cities  do 
likewise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  at  all  the  case,  and  Eastern 
merchants  make  far  larger  aggregate  profits  out  of  a  commission  of 
from  two  to  five  per  cent  than  any  country  storekeeper  can  ever 
make  out  of  commissions  of  15,  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  small 
middleman  has  to  conduct  business  on  such  an  unsafe  basis,  that  he  is 
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not  so  well  off  in  the  end  as  he  would  be  under  a  system  of  small 
profits,  quick  returns  and  absolute  security.  The  whole  system  is 
vicious,  expensive,  and  disastrous,  alike  to  the  farmers  and  to  the 
storekeepers. 

Do  not  these  facts  at  once  account  for  the  farmers'  complaints 
and  indicate  the  true  remedy?  Is  not  the  only  real  relief  to  be  found 
in  the  extension,  to  every  town  and  village  in  the  land^  of  safe  and 
sound  banking  agencies,  with  which  farmers  can  do  business  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  New  York  merchants?  Every  farmer 
should  Jearn  to  use  bank  checks,  instead  of  bank  notes,  precisely  as 
merchants  and  manufacturers  use  them.  These  checks  should  pass 
through  central  clearing-houses,  precisely  as  they  do  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  use  of  actual  money,  in  coin  or 
paper,  should  be  reduced  to  as  narrow  limits  in  the  country  as  in 
the  cities.  Farmers  and  planters  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
their  prejudices  against  banks  are  founded  upon  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  the  office  and  purpose  of  banks,  and  that,  so  far  from 
seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  banks,  they  should  insist  upon  an 
enormous  extension  of  genuine  banking  facilities,  as  more  valuable 
to  them  than  all  the  "  money"  of  all  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  only  farmers  who  need  to  learn  this  lesson.  Even  city 
dwellers  have  not  made  one-fourth  of  the  use  of  banks,  which  ought 
to  be  made  and  speedily  must  be  made.  All  payments  of  $5  and 
over  ought  to  be  made  in  checks.  Every  man,  able  to  keep  $50 
ahead  of  the  world,  ought  to  open  an  account  in  his  wife's  name,  and 
let  her  pay  for  her  purchases  in  her  own  checks.  The  banks  do 
not  enjoy  such  business ;  many  of  the  best  banks  refuse  it ;  but  they 
must  accept  and  encourage  it,  as  a  duty  to  their  country  and  the 
best  ultimate  protection  for  themselves. 

These  opinions,  although  now  first  published,  were  privately  ex- 
pressed long  ago  to  some  of  our  leading  statesmen.  Since  that  time, 
the  irresistible  forces  of  natural  law  have  not  only  illustrated  and 
confirmed  them,  but  have  driven  many  banks  and  business  men  into 
acting  upon  them.  The  payment  of  small  debts  in  certified  checks 
is  precisely  what  the  writer  urged  upon  both  statesmen  and  bankers, 
before  the  panic  of  1893,  not  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  under 
panic,  but  as  a  permanent  relief  to  our  overstrained  currency.  It 
should  not  merely  be  adopted  during  a  period  of  pressure  and 
stringency ;  it  should  be  made  universal  and  perpetual. 

Nature  is  driving  us  forward  to  this  policy,  not  merely  by  the 
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brief  stringency  of  1893,  but  by  the  whole  recent  course  of  money. 
The  failure  of  bimetallism  is  not  produced  by  artificial  causes  or 
combinations.  The  substitution  of  gold  for  a  mixed  currency  is  a 
mighty  advance  of  that  oceanic  tide,  which  is  compelling  us,  whether 
we  will  or  no,  to  adopt  the  modern  methods  of  advanced  civilization, 
of  which  the  use  of  banks,  instead  of  coin  or  notes,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  beneficial.  If  bimetallism  were  possible,  and  if  we 
could  keep  in  circulation,  side  by  side,  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
America  can  produce,  allowing  none  of  it  to  flow  abroad,  we  should 
be  just  as  far  from  giving  relief  to  our  farmers  and  planters  as  we 
are  now.  We  are  putting  upon  precious  metals  two  inconsistent 
tasks — the  maintenance  of  a  standard  and  the  furnishing  of  an  ade- 
quate medium  of  exchange.  Whether  we  want  to  do  so  or  not,  we 
shall  be  absolutely  driven  to  give  up  this  hopeless  struggle  against 
an  evolutionary  force,  as  resistless  as  the  flow  of  the  Amazon.  Gold 
will  in  a  very  short  time  be  kept  in  bank  vaults  as  a  standard  and 
security  only.  Indeed,  that  has  practically  come  to  pass  already. 
But  the  only  coin  or  notes  in  circulation  should  be  of  small  denomi- 
nations, subsidiary  to  checks,  and  never  used  for  any  payment  ex- 
ceeding, at  the  utmost,  $10.  Certified  checks  must  be  accepted  for 
railroad  and  steamboat  fares,  for  store  purchases  and  for  all  purposes, 
except  where  the  most' trifling  sums  are  involved.  Then,  with  this 
system  brought  home  to  the  door  of  every  farmer,  at  least  as  near 
as  a  telegraph  station,  the  currency  problem  will  be  solved  forever. 

Here  we  turn  aside,  to  .meet  an  anticipated  objection,  which  may 
proceed  from  one  holding  the  soundest  general  views  upon  currency. 
It  will  be  said :  "  What  is  the  difference  between  the  issue  of  bank 
checks  and  bank  notes,  if  checks  are  to  be  used  on  such  a  large  scale 
and  for  small  payments?  Will  not  such  a  use  of  checks  drive  gold 
out  of  the  country,  and  lead  eventually  to  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  as  effectually  as  would  a  similar  issue  of  bank-notes?" 
No:  it  would  not.  The  vice  of  the  note-system  is  that  notes  are 
intended  to  remain  in  circulation  for  a  long  time,  and  would  not  be 
issued  if  it  were  believed  that  they  would  have  to  be  redeemed  the 
next  day ;  and  therefore  they  are  either  issued  in  such  small  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  insufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  exchange,  or  else  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  lead  to  a  practical  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, to  inflate  prices,  drive  out  gold  and  bring  about  all  the  ruin 
which,  sooner  or  later,  invariably  follows  an  irredeemable  currency. 
Bank-checks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  only  theoretically  redeemable 
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promptly,  but  mtLst  be  in  point  of  law,  and  are  in  point  of  fact,  pre- 
sented and  redeemed,  without  more  than  twenty-four  hours'  unneces- 
sary delay.  The  holder  of  a  bank-check  is  bound  to  put  it  in  course 
of  collection  forthwith,  under  penalty  of  losing  all  claim  against  the 
person  who  gave  it  to  him  in  case  the  bank  should  fail,  and  of  losing 
all  claim  against  the  bank,  in  case  the  signer  of  the  check  should 
countermand  it.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  checks^  therefore,  are 
presented  to  the  bank  for  redemption,  within  two  days  after  they  are 
received  by  the  payee.  So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  law  and 
the  practice,  any  inflation  of  the  currency  by  means  of  checks  is  im- 
possible. Of  course,  this  wholesome  law  must  not  be  relaxed. 
Certified  checks  would  remain  good  against  the  bank ;  but  the  drawer 
would  be  released,  if  the  bank  failed.  Such  checks  would,  therefore, 
keep  in  circulation  just  long  enough  to  suit  the  convenience  of  people 
living  in  solitary  humlets  or  isolated  farms;  but  experience  proves 
that  they  would  not  remain  out  many  days.  They  could  never  be 
kept  floating  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  produce,  like  bank-notes, 
any  dangerous  inflation  of  the  currency. 

The  danger  of  forgery  has  been  suggested.  But  the  banks  would 
simply  have  to  prepare  their  own  engraved  checks,  numbered  upon 
a  system  of  their  own,  instead  of  leaving  each  customer  to  prepare 
and  number  his  own  checks.  The  British  banks  do  this  already, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  obvious.  Certification  would 
be  made  by  a  finely  engraved  stamp,  forgery  of  which  would  be  as 
expensive  as  the  forgery  of  a  bank-note.  Our  banks  ought  to  do  all 
this  now,  without  waiting  to  be  driven  to  it  by  further  pressure. 

If,  then,  this  universal  use  of  banks  is  the  proper  solution  of  the 
currency  question,  why  is  it  not  at  once  adopted?  Partly  for  want 
of  affirmatively  good  legislation,  but  still  more  because  of  bad  legis- 
lation maintained  by  ignorance  of  economic  laws.  As  the  success  of 
the  whole  plan  depends  upon  making  banks  of  deposit  perfectly 
secure,  provision  should  be  made  for  more  thorough  inspection  and 
greater  publicity  of  bank  management.  Is  it  impossible  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  bank  deposits  shall  be  made  as  safe  as 
national  bank-notes?  When  this  is  done,  the  people  will  accept  certi- 
fied checks  all  over  the  country  with  as  much  confidence  as  they 
now  accept  bank-notes.  "We  need  not,  however,  wait  for  this,  be- 
cause the  credit  given  to  a  check  is  at  most  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  question  of  taxation.  So  long  as  the 
mania  for  taxing  all  personal  property  is  allowed  to  control,  it  will 
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be  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  sound  and  safe 
banks  in  the  rural  districts.  With  money  worth  only  four  per  cent 
on  perfectly  safe  securities,  small  country  banks  cannot  pay  taxes  of 
any  kind,  without  investing  in  securities  which  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  perfectly  safe.  Is  not  the 
very  climax  of  absurdity  reached,  when  the  Farmers'  Alliance  de- 
mands in  one  breath  the  loan  of  money  to  them  at  two  per  cent  and 
the  taxation  of  the  same  money  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent?  But  it 
is  only  a  little  less  absurd  to  tax  any  necessary  medium  of  exchange, 
whether  money  or  banks.  The  profit  upon  a  simple  deposit  and 
discount  business  is  so  small,  and  the  expenses  of  a  little  country 
bank  so  heavy  in  proportion  to  such  profits,  that  such  a  bank  if 
prudently  conducted  cannot  live  under  taxation.  It  is  true  that 
multitudes  of  small  "  banking  concerns"  do  exist  in  places  where 
they  are  taxed  upon  capital  and  even  on  cash  on  hand ;  but  few  of 
them  are  prudently  conducted,  and  they  are  all  ingenious  in  evading 
taxation. 

Unfortunately  the  constitutions  of  so  many  States  insist  upon  the 
taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  the  problem  through  the  action  of  separate  States.  Con- 
gress can  be  convinced  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  effort  required  to  convince  the  Legislatures  of  forty-four 
different  States.  If  Congress  cannot  be  persuaded  no  Legislature 
can  be,  and  the  country  must  be  left  to  flounder  in  hopeless  embar- 
rassment and  perpetual  conflict.  The  only  possible  solution  of  the 
great  currency  problem  must  be  found  in  the  wide  extension  of  small 
national  banks  or  branches  of  such  banks,  authorized  by  Congress 
and  exempted  by  it  from  all  taxation. 

While  many  of  the  advantages  here  contemplated  might  be 
secured  by  a  great  multiplication  of  small  national  banks,  the  whole 
system  would  be  made  vastly  more  sound  and  safe  by  permitting 
large  banks  to  establish  branches  within  their  respective  States. 
Little,  isolated  banks  are  relatively  too  expensive  in  administration 
to  be  quite  safe ;  and  they  have  none  of  the  advantages  which  flow 
from  knowledge  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  larger  institutions, 
the  policy  of  which  must  necessarily  have  an  immense  influence 
upon  them.  Each  little  branch  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  wide 
knowledge  of  affairs  possessed  by  the  central  bank ;  its  credit  would 
always  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  parent  institution ;  its  management 
would  be  subject  to  supervision  and  wise  control ;  its  affairs  would 
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be  constantly  inspected  by  some  one  outside  of  its  direct  manage- 
ment, yet  entirely  friendly  and  anxious  for  its  success;  and  its  capi- 
tal, usually  small,  could  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent  at  an 
hour's  notice  by  calling  upon  the  head  office.  Such  branch  banks, 
therefore,  would  command  that  local  confidence  which  is  essential  to 
success,  in  far  greater  measure  than  could  a  purely  local  bank,  since 
they  would  have  all  the  merits  of  such  local  banks  with  the  added 
credit  attaching  to  the  central  bank.  In  short,  the  far»iers  and  small 
dealers  of  every  village  could  have  all  the  facilities  and  all  the 
security  now  given  to  the  richest  merchants  in  the  largest  cities. 

The  practicability  and  sufficiency  of  the  remedy  here  proposed 
have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience.  Scotland  has  only 
twelve  banks,  with  more  than  2,000  branches  extending  to  every 
village  and  receiving  deposits  from  the  poor  as  well  as  from  all  other 
classes,  just  as  our  savings  banks  do.  The  results  give  universal 
satisfaction.  There  is  no  currency  problem  in  Scotland;  there  have 
been  only  three  or  four  bank  failures  in  a  century ;  and  all  the 
creditors  in  each  case  were  paid  in  full.  Every  Scotchman  is  proud 
of  his  country's  banks  and  attributes  to  them  much  of  his  country's 
prosperity.  The  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  is  small  and  is 
not  allowed  to  increase;  but  the  smallest  producer  sells  his  produce 
for  cash,  at  the  highest  market  price,  payable  in  bank  checks,  and 
buys  what  he  needs  at  the  lowest  market  price,  payable  in  the  same 
way. 

The  same  thing  is  done  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States;  and, 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  none  but  philosophers,  outside  of  the  sil- 
ver mining  States,  ever  took  much  interest  in  the  controversy  over 
bimetallism,  until  attention  to  it  was  forced  by  impending  disaster. 
The  wide  extension  of  a  similar  banking  system  is  the  one  thing 
indispensable  to  those  sections  of  our  country  in  which  the  want  of 
currency  is  a  subject  of  complaint.  Is  not  this  a  sufficient  rem- 
edy? Has  any  other  practicable  remedy  ever  been  proposed?  Can 
any  other  adequate  remedy  be  proposed? 

Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
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Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  a  State  constitution 
made  during  the  Revolution,  with  a  State  constitution  made  within 
a  few  years  i^  the  far  Northwest,  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  much 
longer  the  new  is  than  the  old.  But,  if  the  observer  will  have  the 
patience  to  read  the  two  instruments  through,  he  will  find  that  this 
difference  in  length  is  largely  due  to  a  totally  different  idea  of  the 
duties  of  legislative  bodies.  The  early  State  constitution  was  a 
simple  document  made  up  of  a  preamble,  a  bill  or  a  declaration  of 
rights,  a  partition  of  government  into  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches,  and  the  grant  or  denial  to  each  of  certain  specified 
powers.  The  recent  State  constitution  is  a  most  elaborate  document 
in  which  a  fourth  department  of  government,  the  administrative,  has 
been  carefully  developed. 

Our  ancestors  a  century  and  more  ago  were  founding  States  and 
were  deeply  concerned  with  the  principles  of  government.  We  of  to- 
day, accepting  these  principles,  are  concerned  only  with  the  administra- 
tion of  government,  and  have  undertaken  to  prescribe  how  it  shall 
be  done.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  set  limits  on  the  power  of 
the  governors,  of  the  legislatures,  of  the  courts,  to  command  them 
to  do  this,  to  forbid  them  to  do  that,  till  a  modern  State  constitution 
is  more  like  a  code  of  laws  than  an  instrument  of  representative 
government.  A  distrust  of  the  servants  and  representatives  of  the 
people  is  everywhere  manifest.  A  long  and  bitter  experience  has 
convinced  the  people  that  legislators  will  roll  up  the  State  debt 
unless  positively  forbidden  to  go  beyond  a  certain  figure ;  that  they 
will  suffer  railroads  to  parallel  each  other ;  corporations  to  consolidate ; 
common  carriers  to  discriminate;  city  councils  to  sell  valuable  fran- 
chises to  street  car  companies  and  telephone  companies,  unless  the 
State  constitution  expressly  declares  that  such  things  shall  not  be. 
So  far  has  this  system  of  prohibition  been  carried  that  many  legis- 
latures are  not  allowed  to  enact  any  private  or  special  legislation ; 
are  not  allowed  to  relieve  individuals  or  corporations  from  obligation 
to  the  State ;  are  not  allowed  to  pass  a  bill  in  which  any  member 
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is  interested ;  or  to  loan  the  credit  of  the  State ;  or  to  consider  money 
bills  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session. 

While  the  framers  of  State  constitutions,  responsive  to  the  politi- 
cal expression  and  demands  of  the  people,  have  thus  labored  hard  to 
mark  out  the  highways  along  which  legislation  shall  move,  and  to 
close  up  the  byways  into  which  legislatures  are  so  apt  to  turn,  it  is 
not  a  little  interesting  to  notice  that  no  command  is  given  that  legis- 
lation shall  proceed  and  that  parliamentary  obstruction*"  shall  not  be 
tolerated.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  left  and  left  entirely  to 
the  legislatures  themselves.  The  people  at  large  have  given  it  no 
attention  whatever.  That  it  was  possible  for  a  body  of  men  chosen 
for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  making  laws  to  bring  themselves 
by  their  own  deliberate  acts  to  a  pass  where  they  could  not  make 
laws  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them.  That  accidental  causes 
might  produce  such  a  case  was  fully  recognized,  and  in  every  consti- 
tution the  presiding  officer  is  given  a  casting  vote.  But  in  no  con- 
stitution, State  or  Federal,  is  there  any  provision  for  overcoming  the 
deliberate  obstruction  of  the  filibuster.  Full  confidence  has  been 
felt  that  the  majority  by  its  rules  and  its  votes  would  see  to  it  that 
legislation  was  not  unreasonably  hindered,  a  confidence  which  the 
late  struggle  in  the  Senate  has  badly  shattered. 

Yet  the  filibuster  is  by  no  means  a  modern  character.  Both  he 
and  his  ways  are  as  old  as  legislation,  and  he  may  be  found  busily 
at  work  at  almost  any  period  of  our  history.  In  early  daj's  if  he 
forgot  himself,  went  too  far,  and  wearied  the  patience  or  seriously 
threatened  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  he  was  likely  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  physical  force.  A  fine  instance  of  this,  as  fine  an  in- 
stance of  filibustering  as  our  annals  can  show,  occurred  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1787.  The  legislature  sitting  at  Philadelphia  had  fixed  the 
day  of  adjournment.  Twenty-four  hours  before  the  time,  a  messen- 
ger rode  into  town  with  word  that  Congress,  sitting  at  New  York, 
had  submitted  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  States  for  considera- 
tion. The  friends  of  the  constitution  insisted  that  the  legislature 
should  call  a  State  convention  at  once.  The  enemies  of  the  consti- 
tution insisted  that  it  should  not;  and,  while  the  debate  was  on,  the 
assembly  adjourned  for  dinner.  The  opposers  of  the  call  were  in 
the  minority  but  without  the  presence  of  at  least  three  of  them  no 
quorum  could  be  had.  All  resolved,  therefore,  to  stay  away;  and, 
when  in  the  afternoon  the  clerk  called  the  roll,  a  quorum  was  not 
present.     The  sergeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  summon  them ;  but  those 
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summoned  flatly  refused  to  attend,  and  the  assembly  was  forced  to 
adjourn.  Meantime  the  news  spread  abroad  and  when  the  assembly 
met  on  the  following  day  the  people,  finding  no  quorum  in  the  room, 
went  to  the  tavern,  seized  three  members,  and  dragged  them  to  the 
State-House,  thrust  them  into  the  assembly-room,  and  blocked  the 
doorways.  The  Speaker  counted  them  present,  a  quorum  was  se- 
cured, and  the  convention  to  consider  the  constitution  was  called. 

The  act  and  its  punishment  were  extreme.  But  it  served  to  make 
clear  the  will  of  the  people,  that  a  legislature  should  legislate.  In 
general  the  mild  rules  made  by  the  bodies  themselves  were  sufiicient. 
The  few  shillings  fine  for  unexcused  absence,  the  summons  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms  with  the  mace  in  his  hand,  were  all  sufficient  to 
keep  up  a  quorum.  Having  little  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  do  it,  the  largest  liberty  was  allowed  for  debate,  and  the  minority 
was  quietly  suffered  to  talk  to  their  hearts'  content.  Freedom  of 
debate  was  considered,  and  rightly  considered,  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

It  was  at  this  time  and  under  conditions  long  gone,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  formed  and  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  were  brought  into  existence.  Each  being 
free  to  make  its  own  rules  and  practices,  adopted  a  code  suitable  to 
its  needs.  Its  needs  were  few  and  simple.  Each  was  a  small  body, 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  financial,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial welfare  of  States  few  in  number,  sparse  in  population,  insig- 
nificant in  business,  and  widely  separated.  This  is  most  important 
to  remember.  We  must  not  forget  that  more  people  live  in  the  State 
of  New  York  to-day,  than  dwelt  in  the  whole  fifteen  United  States 
in  1800.  We  must  not  forget  that  more  money  is  raised  by  taxation 
in  New  York  Cit}^  each  year  than  was  ever  raised  in  any  one  year  by 
the  United  States  Government  from  taxes,  duties,  imports  and  excises 
combined,  prior  to  1835.  We  must  not  forget  that  our  forefathers 
knew  nothing  of  the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the  steamboat,  nor  of 
the  busy  life  which  in  our  time  centres  around  them.  Many  a  man 
who  came  to  Congress  was  separated  by  a  journey  of  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks  from  a  constituency  who  were  widely  scattered  over  an 
immense  area,  and  who  never  saw  a  newspaper  printed  oftener  than 
once  a  week  and  in  some  cases  never  saw  a  newspaper  at  all.  The 
position  of  such  men  in  Congress  has  no  parallel  to-day.  The  voters 
who  sent  him  to  the  House,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  who 
sent  hira  to  the  Senate,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
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Philadelphia  or  in  Wasliington,  and  could  not  express  any  opinion. 
The  opinion  of  any  section  of  the  country  on  any  matter  of  impor- 
tance was  expressed  by  the  Congressman  from  that  quarter  and  by 
him  alone.  That  he  should  demand,  and  be  given,  abundance  of 
time  in  which  to  make  known  his  views,  and,  when  in  the  minority, 
seek  to  persuade  the  majority  to  change  its  opinions,  was  felt  to  be 
no  more  than  just.  In  those  days,  therefore,  the  majority  who, 
having  the  votes  could  have  made  such  rules  as  they  pleased,  ex- 
tended to  the  minority  a  tender  consideration  to  whicli  they  are 
no  longer  entitled.  The  day's  action  of  Congress  is  now  no  sooner 
over  than  it  is  known  in  Eastport  and  in  Seattle,  in  El  Paso  and  in  St. 
Augustine,  and,  if  important,  in  London,  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  Paris. 
It  is  read  before  sundown  on  the  bulletins  of  a  hundred  cities;  it 
is  commented  on  by  a  thousand  evening  journals,  and  is  made  the 
subject  of  long  editorials  in  many  thousand  morning  newspapers. 
The  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  are  formed  quickly, 
and  expressed  quickly,  and  thus  Congressmen  are  little  more  than  the 
instruments  for  placing  these  wishes  on  record.  One  great  reason  for 
elaborate  debate  and  slow  consideration  has  been  removed,  for  a 
consensus  of  the  opinions  of  people  all  over  the  country  can  be  both 
accurately  and  speedily  made. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  is  concerned,  the  minority  in 
Congress  is  given  but  one  right  which  the  majority  is  bound  to 
respect.  They  may  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  so  force  their 
opponents  to  go  on  record,  in  the  journal.  Beyond  this  whatever 
they  enjoy  is  the  free  and  generous  gift  of  the  ruling  majority.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  moment  the  minority,  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  the  triumph  of  their  wishes,  began  to  use  the  privileges  granted 
them  for  the  purpose  not  of  securing  freedom  of  debate,  but  of  stop- 
ping legislation,  the  majority  struck  them  down  with  that  most  for- 
midable of  all  instruments  of  parliamentary  procedure,  the  previous 
question.  The  adoption  of  the  rule  took  place  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  Eleventh  Congress. 

That  such  a  rule  is  indispensable  in  modern  legislation  is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  that  it  should  be  used,  as  it  now  is  used,  with  unre- 
stricted liberty,  is  an  evil  quite  as  serious  as  the  ills  it  was  meant  to 
cure.  It  ought  to  exist  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  duty, 
the  imperative  duty,  of  every  legislature  not  merely  to  debate  but  to 
legislate,  and,  therefore,  to  tolerate  no  course  of  action  by  any  of  its 
members  which  will  absolutely  prevent  legislation ;  because,  in  the 
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second  place,  the  majority  is  and  must  be,  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  use  all  means  proper 
and  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  affairs;  and  because,  in  the  third 
place,  the  vast  and  steadily  increasing  volume  of  business  thrust  on 
Congress  renders  it  absolutely  essential  that  not  one  moment  of  time 
be  consumed  uselessly.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic  a  Con- 
gress that  placed  fifty  acts  on  the  statute  books  did  a  great  busiuess. 
Washington  during  his  first  term  signed  but  196.  To-day  no  Con- 
gress ends  its  term  but  the  House  has  on  its  calendar  at  least  10,000 
or  12,000  bills  and  the  Senate  upward  of  4,000.  That  serious  atten- 
tion should  be  given  all  these  is  not  possible  nor  even  desirable. 
Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  them  are  the  work  of  "  cranks, "  of 
enthusiasts,  of  men  or  women  gone  daft,  on  some  subject  of  merely 
temporary  interest,  and  were  they  passed  would  be  most  pernicious. 
But  there  always  are  on  the  calendars  dragging  along  from  year  to 
year,  from  session  to  session,  bills  which  ought  to  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention,  but  are  crowded  out  because  for  lack  of  time 
they  cannot  be  reached  in  the  session.  That  action  on  such  matters 
should  be  delayed  by  the  filibustering  of  the  minority  against  some 
other  bill  is  wholly  wrong  and  no  majority  ought  to  permit  it. 
With  the  utmost  diligence  not  five  per  cent  of  the  bills  are  reached 
in  Congress. 

In  our  day,  therefore,  with  larger  House  and  Senate,  with  greater 
interests  at  stake,  with  this  immense  volume  of  business  pressing  for 
attention,  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  the  majority  should  cut  down 
some  of  the  privileges  the  minority  have  so  long  enjoyed,  not  by 
any  constitutional  or  legal  guarantee,. but  by  mere  consent  of  the 
majority.  The  time  for  dilatory  motions,  for  refusals  to  answer  roll- 
call,  for  time-consuming  debate  has  gone  by.  After  a  century  of  ex- 
perience we  have  reached  a  time  when  a  change  in  the  administrative 
department  of  government  is  necessary.  It  is  now  quite  in  order 
that  when  another  State  constitution  is  made,  or  an  old  one  patched 
and  amended,  that  another  step  be  taken  along  the  line  of  adminis- 
trative development,  and  that  a  limit  be  set  to  filibustering.  To 
put  such  a  limit  in  a  State  constitution  would  be  as  easy  and  as 
sensible  as  it  was  to  put  in  many  which  already  exist,  as  that  which 
in  North  Dakota  limits  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  or  that  which 
in  South  Dakota  will  not  suffer  a  judge  to  sit  in  a  case  in  which  he 
has  an  interest! 

But" what  shall  be  the  limit?     By  all  means  a  reasonable  time  for 
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debate.  The  very  fact  that  a  minority  exists  in  any  measure,  and 
is  large  and  vigorous  enough  to  insist  on  being  heard  is  the  best  of 
all  reasons  for  hearing  it.  A  minority  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
factious  till  it  ceases  to  be  reasonable  and  becomes  factious.  A 
majority  can  very  easily  be  in  the  wrong  and  ought  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  act  hastily,  nor  until  that  great  safeguard  of  representa- 
tive government,  freedom  of  debate,  has  been  fully  respected.  The 
provision,  therefore,  should  be  made  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  may  be  arbitrary  as  well  as  that  a  minority  may  be 
factious;,  and  a  certain  time  fixed  during  which  no  gag,  no  previous 
question,  can  apply,  and  after  which  a  vote  must  be  taken. 

To  put  such  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  not  desirable  nor  possible;  not  desirable  because  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution never  has  been,  and  ought  not  to  be,  burdened  with  that 
detail  of  administration  which,  as  pointed  out,  has  been  the  chief 
feature  of  constitutional  development  in  the  States ;  not  possible  be- 
cause in  times  of  peace  the  Federal  Constitution  is  practically  un- 
amendable.  Since  the  day  the  first  to  the  tenth  amendments  were 
sent  to  the  States  more  than  seven  hundred  joint  resolutions  for 
amendment  have  been  ofl^ered.  Yet  but  seven  have  ever  been  sent 
to  the  States,  and  of  these  seven  three  were  the  fruits  of  the  civil 
war.  That  amendment  would  indeed  be  badly  wanted  which,  after 
securing  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
approval  of  the  President,  secured  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  each 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  thirty -three  States  and  the  approval  of 
thirty -three  governors. 

Happily  no  such  cumbersome  machinery  need  even  be  set  in 
motion.  Obstruction  by  the  minority  has  been  successfully  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Reed  and  by  Mr.  Crisp  in  the  House,  and  may  be  as 
successfully  dealt  with  in  the  Senate.  That  no  gag  has  ever  existed 
in  the  Senate  is  largely  due  to  its  peculiar  organization.  Its  mem- 
bership is  small.  Its  power  is  great,  and  the  responsibility  laid  upon 
it  most  weighty.  Duly  conscious  of  this  responsibility,  and  removed 
by  the  long  term  of  office  from  frequent  contact  with  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  responding  to  every  passing  phase  of  politics  which 
marks  the  House,  the  Senate  has  always  been  conservative  in  habit 
and  slow  in  action.  The  rules  administered  by  Adlai  Stevenson  are 
in  no  important  respect  different  from  those  administered  by  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  Among  these  rules 
the  previous  question  as  a  means  of  cutting  off  debate  has  never  been 
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known.  No  time  can  even  be  set  when  debate  shall  stop  without 
the  consent  of  every  Senator  in  the  chamber.  A  Senator  has  always 
been  at  liberty  to  speak  on  any  bill  or  motion  as  long  and  as  fre- 
quently as  he  would.  This  is  a  simple  act  of  courtesy  by  the 
majority  to  the  minority  and  has  rested  on  the  supposition  that, 
being  an  act  of  courtesy,  the  minority  would  never  abuse  it.  How 
unsound  this  supposition  is  the  recent  struggle  in  the  Senate  has 
proved  conclusively. 

Yet  the  ridicule  and  the  abuse  which  have  been  heaped  on  the 
minority  is  most  uncalled  for.  They  deserve  none  of  it.  They  did 
no  more  than  the  majority  has  allowed  all  minorities  to  do  since  the 
day  the  Republic  was  founded.  The  blame  rests  with  the  people. 
That  the  details  of  the  work  of  making  laws  must  be  defined  as  care- 
fully and  as  fully  as  are  the  great  principles  of  government  according 
to  which  laws  are  to  be  made,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
by  the  experience  of  a  century,  and  has  found  recognition  every 
time  a  State  has  made  or  mended  a  constitution.  That  these  details 
cannot  be  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  that  they  must  grow 
out  of  experience ;  that  they  must  be  worked  out  slowly,  gradually, 
and  one  by  one ;  that  they  must  be  constructed  on  general  principles 
and  not  gotten  up  on  short  notice  to.  suit  an  emergency,  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  lasting  use.  Having  given  this 
branch  of  the  administration  of  government  no  consideration  what- 
ever, the  people  have  allowed  abuses  to  develop  which  now  seriously 
threaten  to  defeat  the  conduct  of  legislation.  But  the  remedy  is 
with  the  people.  Just  as  they  have  corrected  other  abuses  by  strip- 
ping from  their  legislators  the  power  to  continue  them,  so  they  can 
at  their  pleasure  destroy  filibustering. 

But  the  people  must  do  it  on  principle.  They  must  do  it  not 
because  they  wish  the  purchase-clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  repealed, 
or  the  Federal  Election  bill  passed,  or  a  new  tariff  enacted,  but  be- 
cause obstruction  beyond  a  certain  limit  is  wholly  wrong,  and 
ruinous  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  popular  government,  that 
the  majority  shall  rule  and  take  the  consequence.  This  the  people 
have  failed  to  do.  When  a  bill  is  to  their  liking  then  obstruction  is 
wrong  and  the  filibuster  is  all  that  we  have  seen  him  described  of 
late  by  the  press.  When  a  bill  is  not  to  their  liking  then  the  fili- 
buster is  a  patriot  to  be  rewarded  for  his  services  with  votes  of 
thanks,,  receptions,  and  silver  bricks.  So  long  as  their  action  is 
thus  unprincipled,  so  long  will  their  outcries  receive  small  attention. 
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The  behavior  of  the  Senate  during  the  memorable  session  just  closed 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  decline  in  the  character  of  the  men  who 
compose  it,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  people  to  define  the  way  in 
which  legislative  bodies  shall  act  as  fully  as  they  have  defined  the 
matters  on  which  action  may  be  taken.  In  default  of  such  limita- 
tion the  House  of  Eepresentatives  has  been  forced,  by  the  immense 
amount  of  business  it  is  called  on  to  perform,  to  prescribe  limits  of 
its  own ;  has  been  forced  to  invest  the  Speaker  with  powers  which 
would  have  astonished  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  has 
debased  itself  into  a  machine  for  registering  the  will  of  its  two  and 
fifty  committees.  The  Senate  failing  to  take  such  action  has  given 
to  the  countr}^  a  fine  object  lesson  in  law-making.  That  lesson  will 
not  be  lost.  The  reform  will  be  made  and  the  filibuster  suppressed 
in  time ;  but  not  till  the  people  cease  to  waver  and  demand  his  extir- 
pation on  principle. 

John  B.  McMaster. 


THE   USES   OF   EICH   MEN   IN   A   REPUBLIC. 

Why  do  we  not  make  a  better  use  of  our  rich  men?  We  waste 
them,  and  let  them  run  to  seed  anyhow,  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
a  nuisance  to  the  public.  We  ought  to  utilize  them,  and  make 
citizens  of  them,  lifting  them  from  their  condition  of  ineptitude  and 
degradation  to  become  respectable  members  of  the  commonwealth. 
Like  the  tides,  the  sun,  or  the  negro  race,  they  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  useful  work,  if  they  were  properly  turned  to  it.  As  it  is,  we  let 
their  vast  motive  power  run  to  waste,  like  the  waters  at  Niagara,  in 
noise  and  foam. 

They  are  not  bad  fellows — at  least  not  all  of  them.  Many  of 
them  are  really  anxious  to  do  something,  and  to  become  decent  citi- 
zens. They  bore  themselves  intolerably;  and  are  grateful  to  any 
one  who  will  show  them  how  they  can  do  something  that  men  will 
care  for,  or  how  to  spend  their  money  in  ways  that  cannot  be  called 
either  selfish  or  mean.  Many  a  man  who  has  inherited  millions  is 
gnawed  with  envy  as  he  watches  a  practical  man  turning  an  honest 
penny.  How  he  would  like  to  earn  an  honest  penny !  He  never 
did :  he  never  will ;  and  he  feels  like  a  dyspeptic  invalid  watch- 
ing a  hearty  beggar  enjoying  a  bone  or  a  crust. 

Many  a  rich  man  is  capable  of  better  things;  but  he  does  not 
know  how  to  begin.  The  one  thing  that  his  wealth  cannot  buy  is — 
an  appetite,  the  zest  for  useful  work,  the  consciousness  of  being  a 
worker  in  the  hive,  and  not  a  drone.  A  Parisian  viveur,  whose 
dinner  occupied  him  three  hours  each  night  at  Bignon's,  was  once 
watching  sadly  a  young  English  tourist  eating  his  first  square  meal 
after  six  weeks'  climbing  in  the  Alps.  "Ah!"  said  the  epicure 
with  a  sigh,  "  if  one  could  only  sit  down  to^a^e  defoie  gras  with  a 
mountain  appetite!"  But  that  is  their  mistake.  It  is  the  toujours 
perdrix — toujours  pate  de  foie  gras — which  robs  them  of  appetite,  of 
zest,  of  the  love  of  work.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  Much  may  be 
done  by  a  proper  regimen.  And  I  propose  to  show  that  there  are 
still  ways"  in  which  a  rich  man — even  a  very  rich  man — may  yet 
become  useful  and  happy. 
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The  ancieuts  managed  this  matter  much  better  than  we  do.  At 
Athens  and  in  many  other  Greek  republics  there  was  a  remarkable 
institution  known  as  the  Aetruup/iai^  Liturgies,  that  is,  jij^iZic  services 
of  rich  men.  In  Christian  times  the  word  became  limited  to  a 
religious  service,  or  public  worship;  and  hence  the  word  Liturgy 
now  means  a  form  of  congregational  prayer,  or  ritual  of  divine 
service.  But  in  ancient  times,  and  originally,  the  word  and  the 
thing  had  a  far  wider  meaning.  And  we  might  learn  a  useful  lesson 
by  restoring  the  ancient  republican  Liturgy,  or  costly  public  service 
offered  to  the  State  by  rich  men. 

At  Athens  the  Liturgies  were  legal  and  constitutional  offices,  im- 
posed periodically  and  according  to  a  regular  order,  by  each  local 
community  on  citizens  rated  as  having  a  capital  of  more  than  a  given 
amount.  They  were  special  taxes  on  the  conspicuous  rich  men, 
originally  imposed  as  the  equivalent  of  peculiar  privileges  and 
rights;  just  as  a  feudal  barony,  with  its  powers  and  revenues,  im- 
plied the  obligation  of  military  and  civil  service  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  armed  force,  police,  and  justice.  But  when  democratic 
equality  was  established  at  Athens,  the  special  taxation  of  the  rich 
was  maintained  and  largely  increased.  It  was  not  a  simple  tax ;  it 
was  not  unpopular;  it  was  no  sordid  affair  of  money.  It  always 
remained  a  public  service,  an  honorary  distinction,  a  coveted  office,  a 
duty  to  be  filled  by  taste,  skill,  personal  effort,  and  public  spirit. 
Kich  men  contended  for  the  office,  greatly  exceeded  their  legal 
liability,  often  ruined  themselves  in  their  zeal,  and  sometimes  gained 
so  dangerous  an  influence  by  their  magnificence,  that  Aristotle  in  his 
"  Politics"  warns  the  democracies  of  the  risk.  But  much  of  the  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  preeminence  of  Athens  was  due  to  this  favorite 
institution.  We  have  suffered  this  noble  custom  to  die  out.  We 
leave  our  millionaires  in  their  sordid  impotence.  Financial  reformers 
talk  big  about  a  mere  mechanical  progressive  income-tax.  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  made  some  brave  speeches  about  "Eansom." 
But  the  true  ransom  is  the  revival  of  that  noble  republican  institu- 
tion, the  Liturgies  of  the  Eich. 

The  Athenian  Liturgies  were  for  very  varied  purposes.  As 
magistrates  and  ministers  certain  men  of  wealth  were  charged  with 
the  cost  and  production  of  the  public  dramas,  choruses,  processions, 
games,  embassies,  and  feasts.  In  time  of  war,  they  were  called  on 
to  man  and  arm  a  ship  for  the  fleet.  But  almost  the  whole  of  the 
public  amusements,  religious  and  artistic  ceremonies,  were  provided 
31 
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freely  for  the  people  at  the  cost  and  by  the  personal  efforts  of  selected 
men  of  wealth.  We  owe  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  great 
poets  to  the  munificence  of  these  wealthy  patrons.  The  temples, 
statues,  and  monuments  with  which  Athens  was  crowded  were 
mainly  the  gifts  of  public  benefactors.  One  street  was  named  from 
the  tripods  which  the  Choragi  had  won  as  prizes  for  success  in  their 
Liturgy,  and  the  lovely  monument  of  Lysicrates  was  dedicated  to 
enshrine  such  a  prize.  The  legal  institution  developed  into  an 
honored  custom,  whereby  the  chief  ambition  of  a  rich  man  came  to 
be  that  of  making  splendid  gifts  to  his  fellow -citizens.  Theatres, 
race-courses,  temples,  baths,  aqueducts,  gardens,  libraries,  acade- 
mies, colonnades,  pictures,  statues,  books,  and  museums — all  were 
showered  upon  favored  cities  by  wealthy  men  who  possessed  or  who 
coveted  the  name  of  a  citizen.  Herodes  Atticus  was  no  hero:  but 
to  this  day  the  traveller  at  Athens  is  reminded  of  the  public  spirit  of 
old  times  by  the  stupendous  remains  of  his  gifts  to  his  native  city — 
perhaps  the  most  lavish  munificence  of  a  private  person  recorded  in 
history.  Twenty  millions  to-day  would  not  sufiice  to  pay  for  the 
public  works  which  v/ere  presented  to  Greece  by  this  very  useful 
rich  man.  The  Eomans  carried  out  the  system  of  Liturgies  on  a 
scale  even  vaster,  but  in  a  spirit  far  less  pure.  With  the  Eomans  it 
was  not  so  much  honor  as  ambition  which  suggested  their  munifi- 
cence ;  rich  men  sought  power  rather  than  immortality ;  they  gave 
gladiatorial  shows  and  baths,  rather  than  libraries  and  tragedies. 
In  Mediaeval  times,  public  munificence  was  confined  to  churches  and 
religious  offerings.  It  is  the  artistic  Liturgy  of  republican  Athens 
which  we  should  seek  to  restore. 

In  this  matter  the  United  States  are  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world ;  but,  even  in  America,  the  practice  is  quite  in  its 
infancy.  Prominent  citizens  in  some  of  the  most  advanced  States 
have  made  to  the  public  splendid  gifts  of  libraries,  museums,  and 
colleges.  It  is  an  excellent  beginning  which  has  shown  the  Old  World 
the  virtue  of  the  republican  spirit.  In  Europe  there  is  as  yet  but 
little  of  the  kind.  In  England,  mainly  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the 
North,  something  has  been  done — but  exclusively  by  traders  and 
men  of  business.  The  way  has  been  shown  by  Anglo-Americans, 
such  as  Mr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Carnegie.  We  have  our  Masons  and 
our  Edwardses.  Once  or  twice  a  rich  tradesman  or  a  manufacturer 
has  presented  the  nation  or  his  native  town  with  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures, a  museum,  a  library,  a  college,  or  even  a  park.     It  is  a  strik- 
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ing  fact  that  these  noble  examples  of  public  spirit  have  been  given 
amongst  us  almost  without  exception  by  obscure  middle-class  men, 
whose  wealth  no  man  suspected,  whose  generosity  was  a  surprise 
even  to  their  neighbors,  and  whose  munificence  is  usually  accepted 
with  a  chilly  and  even  ungracious  civility. 

The  class  which  is  most  conspicuously  wanting  in  this  form  of 
public  spirit  is  the  most  conspicuous  class  now  extant  as  a  class  in 
the  whole  world — the  English  aristocracy  of  hereditary  wealth.  Of 
all  rich  men  they  are  the  only  powerful  order  which,  outside  their 
own  estates,  never  give  the  public  anything — except  their  formal 
subscriptions  to  hospitals  and  the  like.  In  the  way  of  munificence 
— nothing.  One  can  hardly  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  great  peer 
or  great  landowner  giving  the  public  anything  from  their  millions. 
Their  idea  of  public  munificence  is  to  display  their  splendid  selves. 
Their  noble  example  to  the  people  is  to  exhibit  their  own  luxury 
and  extravagance.  The  only  form  of  Liturgy  they  recognize  is  the 
admission  of  the  people  to  witness  the  stateliness  of  their  own  lives. 
They  build  palaces — to  live  in  themselves;  they  have  parks,  picture- 
galleries,  libraries,  and  collections,  which  they  keep  up  rather  for 
pride  than  for  any  personal  pleasure  in  them;  and  which  the  public 
are  admitted  to  stare  at  one  day  in  the  week  (when  the  family  are 
away)  at  half-a-crown  a  head. 

No  doubt,  the  obsolete  law  of  entail,  and  the  obsolescent  tradi- 
tion of  "  keeping  up  the  family  place, "  account  for  much  of  this. 
They  devote  large  sums,  it  is  true,  to  improve  and  develop  their 
estates.  But  they  often  inherit  enormous  fortunes  in  other  forms, 
and  marriage,  minorities,  and  the  growth  of  towns,  from  time  to 
time  throw  into  their  laps  heaps  of  ready  money.  All  this  goes  in 
race-horses,  yachts,  orchids,  deer-forests,  and  entertainments — but 
not  one  penny  to  the  public.  The  public  are  allowed  to  look  on 
from  a  proper  distance.  They  can  see  the  horses  race,  the  yachts 
sail ;  they  may  not  look  at  the  orchids  or  the  deer,  but,  when  a  con- 
cert or  ball  is  given,  they  may  stand  in  the  gutter  and  watch  the 
carriages  drive  up  to  the  choragus'  door.  This  sublime  self-devotion 
of  the  rich  aristocrat  is  imitated  from  the  royal  caste.  In  ancient 
times  kings  and  emperors  everywhere  made  splendid  gifts  to  the 
people,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  public  enjoyments  in  the  Eoman 
Empire  were  presented  by  the  Caesars,  their  family,  ministers,  or 
oflBcials.  Now,  kings  and  emperors  receive — even  tout — for  presents, 
but   never  give.      The  aristocrats  are  only  too  ready  to  learn  the 
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new  version  of  noblesse  oblige.  They  give  only  to  themselves.  It 
is  treat  enough  for  the  public  to  be  suffered  to  see  them  enjoying 
themselves. 

Happily,  America  shows  us  examples  of  a  very  different  spirit. 
There  are  plenty  of  towns  in  the  United  States  which  are  crowded 
with  buildings  and  institutions  freely  presented  by  rich  citizens 
to  the  public.  America  is  fortunate  in  never  having  known  on 
its  soil  the  poisonous  seed  of  feudal  entail  and  privileged  orders. 
Nor  is  the  American  people  so  eager  as  are  the  vulgar  in  Europe  to 
gaze  at  a  luxury  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  share.  When  rich 
men  in  America  squander  fortunes  on  themselves,  they  have  little 
opportunity  for  personal  ostentation  or  feudal  j)omp ;  and  they  can 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  their  extravagance  is  a  civic  duty  and 
a  public  boon,  as  princes  and  nobles  in  Europe  are  taught  to  do.  But 
even  in  America  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  show  the  social  justifi- 
cation of  great  wealth.  The  donors  of  libraries,  museums,  and  col- 
leges, do  not  come  as  a  rule  from  the  ranks  of  the  most  conspicuous 
millionaires,  and  the  proverbial  "gold-bugs"  are  only  conspicuous 
for  their  absence  from  the  noble  roll  of  public  benefactors.  We 
are  told  in  Europe  that  these  gilded  coleopiera  are  dying  of  ennui  and 
auriferous  plethora.  Why  do  they  not  show  their  fellow-citizens 
how  to  form  a  grand  gallery  of  art,  how  to  create  a  high-class  theatre, 
how  to  found  a  great  scientific  museum? 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  forms  in  which  rich  men  could  be 
of  use  if  they  tried,  and  to  the  public  benefactions  they  could  confer 
if  they  put  their  minds  to  it.  Such  grand  institutions  as  the  Cooper 
Institute  or  the  Lick  Observatory  are-  an  honor  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  such  splendid  examples  of  public  spirit  are  common. 
But  let  us  say  a  word  for  that  rarer  form  of  munificence  which  we 
saw  to  be  established  as  a  regular  system  at  Athens.  That  is  the 
artistic  rather  than  the  scientific  or  educational  form  of  public  endow- 
ments. We  need  hardly  say  more  as  to  the  vast  service  to  the  com- 
munity conferred  by  the  foundation  of  a  library  or  a  college.  It  is 
obvious  and  familiar.  Words  can  make  it  no  clearer,  nor  could  they 
heighten  the  public  sense  of  benefit.  The  artistic  benefaction  is  not 
so  familiar,  and  is  more  in  need  of  recommendation  and  encourage- 
ment. No  millionaire  ever  seems  to  think  of  giving  his  fellow- 
citizens  a  series  of  free  musical  entertainments,  a  historic  pageant, 
much  less  a  free  dramatic  performance. 

All  the  great  dramas  of  antiquity,  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and 
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Sophocles,  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  the  lyric 
choruses,  the  sacred  dances,  and  processional  festivals,  were  all  with- 
out exception  the  gifts  of  rich  men  to  their  fellow-citizens;  no  man 
paid  for  his  seat,  no  man  was  shut  out,  no  one  was  expected  to 
contribute.  When  ^schylus  vanquished  Phrynichus,  or  Soph- 
ocles won  the  prize  from  Euripides,  the  victory  was  decided  not 
by  the  money  taken  at  the  doors,  nor  by  the  number  ef  nights  that 
the  CEdipus  was  "  run, "  but  by  the  voice  of  trained  judges.  And  the 
rich  choj-agus,  who  had  lavished  his  wealth  in  mounting  the  Prome- 
theus or  the  Antigone,  was  amply  repaid  by  the  honor  of  having 
shown  the  public  a  masterpiece  in  a  worthy  setting.  The  tripod  he 
carried  home  on  success  (the  very  bill  for  which  was  included  in  his 
outlay)  remained  as  a  sacred  heirloom  to  his  descendants. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  art-cnlture  which  no  state  and  no 
municipality,  however  rich  and  liberal,  can  ever  provide  for  itself 
out  of  its  public  revenues.  Town  halls,  senate  houses,  public  offices, 
even  libraries  and  museums,  may  be  raised  out  of  public  funds  by 
popular  vote.  But  reasonable  economy,  or  at  least  strict  business 
value  for  the  sums  voted,  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  considered. 
The  highest  forms  of  art,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  best  civiliza- 
tion to  present  as  types  to  all  citizens,  have  no  market  price  at  all. 
They  are  above  price;  and,  in  order  to  produce  their  moral  and  social 
effects,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  outside  of  all  economical  condi- 
tions. How  is  a  state  or  a  town  to  obtain  a  collection  of  ancient 
masters,  of  priceless  Eaffaelles  and  Titians?  Where  is  it  to  buy  a 
Louvre  or  a  Vatican?  Who  would  vote  the  people's  money  to  make 
another  Versailles?  Good  or  bad,  the  palaces,  picture  galleries, 
collections  of  antiquities,  gardens  and  parks  of  Europe,  have  been 
created  by  princes  and  by  them  ceded  to  the  State.  The  age  of 
princes  is  practically  over  in  the  West,  where  they  retain  here  and 
there  the  form  and  style  of  sovereignty,  but  nowhere  its  real  func- 
tions and  powers.  But  the  age  of  rich  men  is  not  at  all  over.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  richer  than  ever,  and  the  means  of  providing 
the  public  with  splendid  art  and  noble  enjoyments  has  passed  from 
princes  into  the  hands  of  millionaires.  The  millionaires  have  the 
means;  and  they  alone  have  it;  but  as  yet  they  miserably  fail  to 
recognize  their  part. 

The  day  may  come  when  the  world  will  have  agreed  to  abolish 
rich  men  altogether  as  an  obsolete  institution.  And  certainly  no 
anarchist  or  communist  is  working  so  desperately  to  hurry  on  that 
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day  as  are  the  rich  men  themselves.  The  day,  too,  may  come  when 
the  people  will  have  so  much  taste,  public  spirit,  and  passion  for  the 
beautiful,  that  they  will  be  ready  to  lavish  their  public  revenues  on 
artistic  masterpieces.  Something  of  the  kind  may  be  observed  in 
France,  and  perhaps  in  Italy.  In  France  it  is  understood  that  the 
State  and  the  municipalities  will  buy  pictures,  statues,  gardens, 
galleries,  and  fountains  with  a  free  hand  out  of  the  people's  taxes, 
and  will  build  palaces,  and  halls,  subvention  theatres,  and  provide 
splendid  spectacles  for  the  people  from  national  and  civic  funds. 
The  result  is  that,  in  France,  no  private  person  ever  gives  the 
public  anything,  and  that  public  money  is  spent  on  works  of  art  with 
what  would  be  called  wanton  extravagance  in  England  and  America. 
Here,  and  generally  amongst  a  Protestant  race  of  Saxon  origin,  it  is 
not  our  way  to  provide  beautiful  things  out  of  public  money  with 
that  princely  magnificence  which  many  beautiful  things  require. 
An  English-speaking  race  is  economical,  business-like,  and  jealous 
of  anything  like  sesthetic  extravagance.  Nay,  the  strong  Puritan  ele- 
ment in  English  and  American  communities  has  stirrings  of  con- 
science against  any  form  of  art  but  that  which  is  very  narrow  and 
quite  conventional.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that,  for  many  a  long 
day,  the  higher  forms  of  art  will  be  adequately  provided  for  the 
people  in  any  English-speaking  country  by  public  funds  voted  by 
popular  bodies. 

Here  is  the  chance  for  rich  men  to  cut  in  and  supply  a  "  felt 
want. "  For  the  present  at  any  rate,  we  have  got  the  rich  men,  and 
a  field  lies  open  to  their  energies,  in  which  no  competition  is  possible. 
English  and  American  tax-payers  will  not  pay  the  sums  required  by 
the  truly  noble  forms  of  art.  Art  for  the  people  is  accordingly 
driven  by  the  competition  of  the  market  to  its  more  vulgar  forms ; 
and  the  civilization  of  the  age  is^ro  tanto  debased.  The  role  of  the 
rich  man  is  to  show  his  fellow-citizens  what  taste,  energy,  and  gener- 
osity can  do.  The  Midases  of  the  railway  and  money  "  hells"  are 
not  supposed  to  possess  any  quality  of  these  three  but  the  second. 
But  the  men  of  hereditary  wealth  in  England  claim  to  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  first,  if  not  of  the  third ;  and  there  is  now  in  America 
a  large  order  of  men  having  inherited  fortunes  who  value  them- 
selves on  a  culture  and  refinement  quite  unique  and  incommunicable. 
We  are  told  that  the  old  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  historic  ^rm- 
cipii  of  Eome  do  not  furnish  an  order  more  plainly  superior  to  their 
fellow -citizens  and  more  cruelly  condemned  to  enforced  indolence  by 
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the  impossibility  of  entering  the  vulgar  turmoil  of  "  politics. "  Here 
then  is  a  career  of  public  usefulness  marked  out  for  the  American  citi- 
zen who  combines  in  himself  wealth,  leisure,  and  the  higher  culture. 

As  I  recently  tried  to  show,  the  only  chance  of  a  really  great  and 
elevating  theatre  is  to  carry  it  on  without  regard  to  direct  profit. 
The  other  day  Lord  Tennyson's  Foresters  was  tried  in  London  but 
found  no  public  encouragement.  Regarded  as  a  "  woodland  masque" 
and  nothing  more,  it  was  sufficiently  drarnatic  to  sustain  the  lyrical 
poetry,  bright  music,  and  graceful  tableaux  of  the  piece.  Though 
not  a  stirring  play,  it  was  a  work  of  art  as  a  lyrical  interlude.  But 
the  British  public  would  have  none  of  it,  preferring  any  rowdy 
nonsense  or  vapid  melodrama.  In  Paris  the  principal  theatres  are 
under  State  patronage  and  have  public  subventions.  That  is  out  of 
the  question  in  England  or  America.  No  great  historic  theatre  was 
ever  long  maintained  in  its  perfection  on  strict  commercial  lines.  The 
day  may  come  when  the  public  will  pay  the  value  of  a  truly  beauti- 
ful creation ;  but  the  day  is  far  off.  The  world  would  never  have  had 
ihe  Agamemnon  and  the  (Edipus,  the  Birds,  and  the  Clouds,  if  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  had  had  to  pay  ten  drachmas  for  a  seat,  and  if  ^schy- 
lus  and  Sophocles  had  had  to  watch  the  till  anxiously  every  night. 
But  the  same  principle  holds  good  of  music,  the  opera,  the  orchestra 
of  every  kind.  All  the  great  instrumental  pieces  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Wagner,  were  aided  by  wealthy  patronage ;  and  they 
would  never  have  been  produced  at  all,  if  they  had  solely  depended 
on  the  money  taken  at  the  doors.  It  was  a  very  bad  form  of  patronage, 
full  of  evils  and  humiliations  of  its  own.  No  one  would  wish  to  revive 
such  a  system ;  and  indeed  it  never  can  be  revived.  The  age  of  the 
"Waldsteins,  Lobkowitzes,  and  Prince  Archbishops,  has  passed  away. 
But  the  general  rule  holds  good.  The  greatest  things  in  music  have 
never  been  produced  on  mere  commercial  lines.  And  they  are  even 
less  likely  to  be  produced  now. 

Music,  the  drama,  with  all  other  art,  having  been  handed  over 
to  the  entrepreneur  and  the  competition  of  the  market,  tempting 
profits  have  been  offered  to  the  artist,  but  only  under  conditions 
which  tend  to  lower  the  art.  A  brilliant  musical  performer  may 
make  a  rapid  fortune,  but  only  on  condition  of  singing  or  playing  in 
a  hall  so  large  that  no  one  can  hear  him  properly,  whilst  his  perform- 
ance tends  more  and  more  to  display  and  not  to  art,  and  so  that  he 
is  worked  like  a  crack  race -horse  and  "  run"  like  a  quack  pill.  A 
famous  tragedian  is  expected  to  run  round  the  world  exhibiting  him- 
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self  to  audiences  without  a  grain  of  training  or  judgment,  wlio  go  to 
see  him  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  go  to  see  a  dwarf  or  a  woolly 
horse.  Monster  concerts,  leviathan  programmes,  one  man  on  one 
instrument  performing  for  four  hours  to  an  audience  of  ten  thousand 
persons ;  a  woman  singing  show  pieces  to  thirty  thousand  people  in 
an  iron  shed;  professional  puffery;  the  "star"  playing  with  a  com- 
pany of  walking  dummies — are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  commer- 
cial system.  It  ruins  the  artist  and  degrades  the  art.  In  the  coiirse 
of  thirty  years  I  have  watched  how  many  of  the  finest  artists  in 
Europe  have  gone  all  to  pieces  after  a  tour  round  the  world.  Their 
methods  before  and  after  a  successful  tour  are  as  much  contrasted  as 
the  signatures  of  Guido  Fawkes  "  before  and  after  torture. "  Un- 
hapj^ily,  it  is  not  only  they  but  their  art  which  has  gone  to  pieces. 
The  profits  and  the  business  of  the  artist  have  been  put  upon  such  a 
footing  that,  if  art  is  to  pay  at  all,  it  has  to  submit  to  the  manager's 
conditions ;  and  these  are  necessarily  such  as  are  the  ruin  of  high  art. 

In  this  dilemma  our  only  resource  is  the  rich  man — the  man  who 
combines  wealth,  judgment,  taste,  and  public  spirit.  He  must  put 
aside  the  bad  and  vulgar  ways  of  the  old-fashioned  patron,  who 
patronized  for  his  own  enjoyment  or  more  usually  from  pride. 
There  could  not  be  a  better  model  than  the  Athenian  choragus  of  the 
best  period,  who  was  himself  keenly  ambitious  of  the  prize  of  public 
honor,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  business  manager  of  the 
artist  for  the  love  of  the  art,  and  felt  the  same  interest  in  his  success 
as  the  squire  took  in  the  victory  of  the  knight  in  the  lists.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  add  that,  of  course,  the  legal  obligation  of  the  old 
republican  Liturgy  is  not  a  thing  to  be,  revived  in  our  age.  If 
wealth  is  ever  specially  taxed  in  our  times,  it  will  be  for  all  public 
purposes  and  not  for  incidental  purposes  of  art.  Until  we  recover 
the  art  passion  which  animated  Athenians  in  their  glorious  times,  we 
could  hardly  expect  that  a  class-tax  imposed  by  law  would  be  popu- 
lar. But  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  voluntary  discharge  of 
these  honorable  duties. 

There  has  hardly  ever  been  an  age  when  less  is  offered  to  the 
public  in  this  form  than  is  the  custom  in  our  own  age.  During  the 
whole  of  antiquity  the  entire  art  education  of  the  people  and  their 
amusements,  spectacles,  and  luxuries,  were  provided  for  them  freely 
by  the  wealthy.  During  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  vast 
resources  were  spent  for  the  public  benefit  in  the  way  of  churches, 
religious  offerings,    ecclesiastical  and   academic    endowments.     The 
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cathedrals,  minsters,  churches  were  the  gifts  of  the  rich,  and  were 
themselves  free  museums,  galleries  of  art,  musical  halls,  and  even 
theatres.  When  the  Mediaeval  world  ended,  much  was  done  of  the 
same  kind,  but  in  less  noble  and  munificent  ways,  by  the  kings, 
princes,  courtiers,  and  grandees.  In  our  age  the  possessors  of 
hereditary  wealth  are  mostly  inclined  to  spend  it  on  themselves  and 
their  personal  friends.  Conspicuous  examples  of  publio. munificence 
are  left  to  obscure  workers  whose  noble  public  spirit  too  often  raises 
something  akin  to  a  sneer  from  the  toadies  of  the  great. 

At  the  end  of  my  homily  on  "  Liturgies"  I  am  not  about  to  enter 
at  length  on  the  question — Why  should  the  rich  make  gifts  to  the 
public  at  all?  This  is  a  very  wide  and  deep  question  which  might 
carry  us  very  far.  It  is  enough  for  my  present  purj^jose  to  show 
that  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  social,  moral,  and  religious  duty 
in  all  civilized  times,  and  that  it  is  still  recognized  in  theory  and 
from  time  to  time  practised  in  a  way  by  many.  The  old  republican 
conception  of  society  was  saturated  with  this  principle  as  the  anti- 
dote and  compensation  of  glaring  inequality  amongst  citizens.  The 
Christian  religion  took  it  up  as  the  corner-stone  of  its  practice.  The 
churches  were  incessantly  repeating  how  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver, 
and  charged  the  rich  that  they  be  ready  to  give.  Unhappily,  this 
excellent  advice  took  a  very  narrow  and  inadequate  form,  and  has 
in  our  days  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  modest  subscription  to  a 
church,  hospital,  or  blanket  club.  And  now,  when  the  fervor  of 
Christian  charity  is  waning,  and  the  zeal  of  giving  half  one's  goods 
like  Zaccheus  is  abated,  there  are  very  many  rich  men  who  never  give 
at  all,  except  what  fashion  dictates,  and  who  entirely  ignore  the  social 
obligation  imposed  on  them  by  great  wealth.  Princes  and  grandees 
are  more  or  less  passing  away  as  a  social  institution.  The  rich  have 
succeeded  to  their  powers ;  and  they  must  remember  that  they  have 
succeeded  to  their  obligations. 

My  own  creed,  on  which  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enlarge, 
teaches  me  that  in  our  industrial  age  all  wealth  is  really  the  product 
of  thousands  working  together  in  ways  of  which  they  are  not  con- 
scious, and  with  complex  and  subtle  relations  that  no  analysis  can 
apportion.  The  rich  man  is  simply  the  man  who  has  managed  to 
put  himself  at  the  end  of  the  long  chain,  or  into  the  centre  of  an 
intricate  convolution,  and  whom  society  and  law  suffer  to  retain  the 
joint  product  conditionally ;  partly  because  it  is  impossible  to  appor- 
tion the  just  shares  of  the  cooperators,  and  partly  because  it  is  the 
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common  interest  that  the  product  should  be  kept  in  a  mass  and  freely 
used  for  the  public  good.  But  this  personal  appropriation  of  wealth 
is  a  social  convention,  and  purely  conditional  on  its  proving  to  be 
convenient.  The  great  problem,  which  the  next  century  will  have 
seriously  to  take  in  hand  and  finally  solve  is  this: — Are  rich  men 
likely  to  prove  of  any  real  social  use — or  will  it  be  better  for  society 
to  abolish  the  institution?  For  my  own  part,  I  see  many  ways  in 
which  they  can  be  of  use,  and  I  earnestly  invite  them  to  convince 
the  public  of  this  before  it  is  too  late. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


MR.    GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  "VIEWS"    ON   OUR   POLITICAL 

HISTORY. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  has  just  published  a  volume  on  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  United  States  which  is  noteworthy  for  many 
reasons.  It  is  a  very  brief  book,  in  which  the  history  of  some  four 
hundred  years  is  indicated  in  broad  and  dashing  strokes ;  but  it  is 
hardly  singular  on  that  account,  for  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  known  to 
be  nothing  if  not  bold.  It  is  doubtless  noteworthy  that  in  an  age 
when  scholarly  criticism  so  solemnly  demands  histories  altogether 
made  up  of  statements  of  fact  and  quite  void  of  the  offence  of  com- 
ment we  should  be  given  a  history  nearly  all  comment,  striding  with 
seven-league  boots  from  period  to  period,  with  almost  no  detailed 
or  carefully  wrought  statements  of  fact.  And  yet  it  is  neither  its 
daring  brevity  nor  its  confident  comment  that  makes  the  book 
worth  looking  at  a  moment,  but  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
views  which  fill  its  pages.  It  was  quite  unexpected  that  such  things 
as  Mr.  Smith  says  in  this  volume  should  be  spoken  so  confidently 
just  at  this  stage  of  the  study  of  our  history.  We  have  here  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  trenchant,  statement 
of  certain  leading  conceptions  concerning  the  history  of  the  United 
States  which  are  now  undergoing  criticism  so  sharp  and  decisive  that 
they  will  hardly  survive  another  generation. 

Mr.  Smith,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  American;  there  are  evidences  of 
that  fact  on  every  page.  When  he  speaks  of  "  our  point  of  view, " 
it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  mean  the  American,  but  the  British  point 
of  view;  and  from  that  point  of  view  familiar  matters  often  look 
oddly  enough  to  the  American  reader.  But  it  is  singular  how  native 
views  and  acquired,  how  English  prepossessions  and  instruction  re- 
ceived from  American  writers,  are  mingled,  even  if  they  are  not 
fused,  in  this  queerly  compounded  volume.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  quality  which  we  recognize  as  Mr.  Smith's  own,  belonging  to 
the  man  rather  than  to  the  race ;  then  there  is  the  quality,  not  of 
mercy,  which  we  know  to  be  a  national,  not  a  personal,  attribute;  and, 
last  of  all,  there  is  the  color  of  the  American  books  which  Mr.  Smith 
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has  read.  The  personal  quality,  to  be  quite  frank,  is  cynical  and 
impracticable;  the  national  trait  appears  whenever  either  the  theory 
or  the  practice  of  the  Revolution  is  under  review;  the  tone  and 
method  of  the  old  books  predominate  when  the  subject  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nation  and  its  institutions. 

It  is,  doubtless,  Mr.  Smith's  own  temperament  which  renders 
the  tone  of  the  book  disagreeable.  He  writes  as  if  he  were  irritated, 
with  an  air  of  belligerency  and  a  readiness  to  attack;  and  one  is  re- 
pelled even  by  a  true  judgment  if  it  be  sourly  uttered.  Examples 
fill  the  book.  No  one  can  justly  object  to  hear  Charles  James  Fox 
condemned  for  his  follies  or  for  the  tricks  of  party  policy  to  which 
he  stooped ;  but  when  Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  debauchee  in 
politics  as  in  private  life,  whose  reckless  violence  and  revolting  dis- 
plays of  sympathy  with  the  Americans"  made  the  king's  course  con- 
sonant with  the  honor  of  the  country,  we  can  only  stare  and  feel  un- 
easy to  hear  a  historian  speak  so  violently.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
admii-e  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  over  much  to  feel  the  in- 
justice of  the  sneers  with  which  Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  them,  as  men 
neither  pure  nor  sincere,  who  turned  to  the  trade  of  agitation  because 
they  failed  in  everything  else.  He  cannot  understand  coarse-grained 
and  strenuous  men,  filled  with  an  ardor  none  the  less  wholesome 
because  incapable  of  a  nice  discrimination.  He  goes  through  our 
history  looking  for  modern  English  gentlemen;  he  naturally  finds 
very  few,  for  the  young  nation  is  struggling  to  make  conquest  of  a 
continent,  not  to  acquire  a  temperate  and  cultivated  judgment;  and 
the  men  whom  he  does  find  are  for  the  most  part  not  to  his  taste. 

Equally  significant  of  personal  temperament  are  the  passages  in 
which  Mr.  Smith  stops  passionately  to  deplore  the  whole  course  of 
events.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  is  the  passage  on  pages 
seventy-three  and  seventy-four  beginning,  "  "Woe  to  them  by  whom 
the  offence  came."  He  is  speaking  of  the  Eevolution.  "  Woe,"  he 
cries,  "  to  the  arbitary  and  bigoted  king" ;  woe  to  Grenville ;  woe 
above  all  to  Charles  Townsnend ;  woe  to  Lord  North ;  "  woe  even  to 
Lord  Mansfield" ;  woe  to  the  Parliament,  to  the  Tory  squires  and 
the  Tory  parsons;  woe  to  the  pamphleteers  of  prerogative!  "But 
woe  also  to  the  agitators  of  Boston,"  to  the  preachers  of  Boston,  "  to 
contraband  traders  if  there  were  any" ;  "  woe  to  all  on  either  side 
who  under  the  influence  of  passion,  interest,  or  selfish  ambition 
fomented  the  quarrel  which  rent  asunder  the  English  race."  The 
passage  is  longer  than  that  in  which  he  says  all  that  he  has  to  say  of 
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the  entire  colonial  history  of  New  York.  Amen,  let  us  say,  with 
deepest  unction.  Woe  indeed  to  all  who  may  be  reckoned  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  strife  and  hatred  into  the  great  English  family! 
But  is  our  indignation  profitable :  does  it  elucidate  the  history?  Mr. 
Smith  himself  says  that  separation  was  inevitable;  he  would  also 
doubtless  admit  that  human  nature  likewise  is  inevitable,  and  that 
the  whole  course  of  events  was  what  was  to  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  too  late  now  to  be  contemptuous  or 
indignant  about  the  matter.  Nor  does  it  contribute  to  a  just  under- 
standing either,  as  Mr.  Smith's  initial  thesis  itself  demonstrates. 

That  thesis  is,  that  a  radically  false  relation  existed  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  from  the  beginning.  "  The  English 
colony  unhappily,"  he  says,  "  was  a  dependency,  and  when  it  grew 
strong  enough  to  spurn  dependence  there  was  a  bond  to  be  broken 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  broken  without  violence  and  a  breach  of 
affection. "  The  whole  difficulty  he  believes  to  have  been,  that  the 
colonists  "  deemed  themselves  still  liegemen  of  a  sovereign  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. "  And  yet  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise in  that  age  and  generation.  This  unnatural  relation,  if  we  are 
to  deem  it  such,  was  the  characteristic  flower  of  the  time.  The 
establishment  of  colonies  was  but  a  part  of  the  schemes  of  empire 
which  everywhere  filled  the  minds  of  monarchs  and  statesmen  in  that 
age  of  keen  rivalry  among  the  nations  to  draw  to  themselves  the 
commerce  and  the  riches  of  the  world.  Colonies  were  means  of 
trade  and  of  territorial  aggrandizement;  and  that  they  were  so  was 
the  logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  centuries  that  had  gone 
before.  It  is  idle,  as  it  is  also  unphilosophical,  to  wish  that  it  had 
been  otherwise.  Unnatural  though  the  relation  between  colony  and 
motherland  may  have  been,  moreover,  the  colonists  for  long  ear- 
nestly desired  to  maintain  it  and  exhibited  a  passionate  pride  in 
holding  their  place  as  Englishmen. 

■  The  real  difficulty  was,  that  the  relationship  was  new,  and  that 
there  was  no  common  understanding  of  its  real  nature.  England 
did  not  regard  the  colonists  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  regarded 
themselves.  In  their  own  view  they  were  simply  Englishmen  away 
from  England ;  while  in  the  view  of  the  merchants  and  politicians  in 
England  they  were  dependents,  directly  subject  in  all  things  to  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  The  policy  of  England,  moreover,  had  not 
been  consistent  with  her  theory,  and  did  not  remain  consistent  with 
itself.     For  generations  together,  until  indeed  the  colonies  had  grown 
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into  power  and  self-consciousness  as  free  English  communities,  their 
dependence  upon  the  mother  country  had  not  been  insisted  upon, 
except  in  matters  of  strictly  imperial  policy ;  and  in  these  matters 
the  colonists  could  yield  without  any  intolerable  sense  of  injustice. 
During  all  that  time  they  were  treated  most  generously.  So  long  as 
they  paid  the  expenses  of  their  own  governments  they  were  defended 
by  English  ships  and  English  troops,  paid  out  of  the  English  treasury, 
as  an  English  county  would  have  been.  Then,  after  being  thus 
nursed  and  indulged  in  independence,  and  when,  under  this  "  wise 
and  salutary  neglect,"  they  had  grown  into  a  people  capable  of 
united  self-defence  in  support  of  common  principles  and  accepted 
precedents,  the  principles  and  precedents  which  seemed  most  surely 
settled  were  of  a  sudden  rejected  and  reversed. 

It  is  wholesome,  though  it  is  not  new,  to  hear  the  English  side 
of  the  question  urged.  American  writers  some  time  since  began  to 
admit  the  technical  legal  right  of  the  English  government  in  the 
matter  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  the  entire  fallaciousness  of  the 
claim  to  representation  in  Parliament  made  by  the  colonial  agitators. 
They  always  have  admitted  that  the  tax  on  tea  was  a  small  matter, 
and  no  very  substantial  grievance  in  itself.  Every  reputable  Ameri- 
can writer,  too,  now  speaks  with  shame  of  the  unjust  and  brutal 
treatment  of  the  colonial  'Tories.'  It  was  shameful  that  they  should 
be  mobbed  and  despoiled  because  they  stood  manfully  to  principles 
of  loyalty  and  allegiance  only  yesterday  universal,  and  refused  to  be 
turned  about  by  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  and  a  temporary  griev- 
ance. But  that,  which  is  much,  is  all  that  just  history  can  say. 
Mr.  Smith  pushes  his  English  view  of  the  matter  much  beyond  this 
point  of  calm  judgment.  He  quotes  the  words  which,  "  on  the  eve 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  Sir  William  Waller  the  Parliamentarian, 
wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  the  Royalist :  "  My  affections  to  you  are 
so  unchangeable  that  hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my  friendship  to 
your  person,  but  I  must  be  true  to  the  cause  wherein  I  serve.  .  .  . 
We  are  both  on  the  stage  and  we  must  act  the  parts  that  are  assigned 
to  us  in  this  tragedy.  Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honor,  and  without 
personal  animosities" ;  and  Mr.  Smith's  comment  is,  "  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  men  mournfully  obeying  in  a  great  cause  the  inevitable  call 
of  civil  war.  There  was  little  of  it  on  either  side  in  the  American 
Revolution. "  Was  there  much  of  it  on  either  side  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary wars;  and  are  we  writing  homilies  or  are  we  writing  history? 

Mr.  Smith  cannot  see  any  greatness  in  the  cause  of  the  American 
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revolutionists ;  for  he  denies  that  there  was  any  adequate  provoca- 
tion for  revolution  in  the  Stamp  Act,  and  believes  the  American 
leaders  to  have  been  guilty  of  rash  and  contumacious  folly  in  bring- 
ing on  so  dreadful  a  contest  upon  so  small  an  issue.  "  It  is  true, " 
he  concedes,  "  that  in  the  case  of  the  tea  duty,  as  in  that  of  Hamp- 
den's assessment  to  ship  money,  what  was  to  be  considered  was  the 
principle,  not  the  amount."  But  the  principle,  he  urges,  was  not 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Ship  money  was  illegal ;  the  stamp  duty 
was  not.  The  impositions  which  Hampden  resisted  were  parts  of  a 
plan  and  system  of  tyranny ;  but  the  stamp  tax  was  nothing  more 
than  a  most  impolitic  piece  of  lawful  legislation. 

True  enough,  let  us  say;  but  the  point  was  not  one  of  law,  and 
taxes  of  this  kind  unresisted  would  assuredly  have  proved  but  the 
beginnings  of  a  system.  The  American  grievance  was  not  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  tax  them,  though  they  may  loosely  have  called  it  un- 
lawful, but  that  it  was  intolerable,  a  part,  a  too  practical  part,  of 
that  false  conception  of  the  relationship  between  colony  and  mother 
country  which  Mr.  Smith  so  strongly  condemns,  and  which  English 
policy  had  hitherto  refrained  from  insisting  upon.  The  historian  is 
bound,  if  he  would  be  just,  to  deal  with  the  humors  of  men  as  the 
wise  statesman  would.  He  should  reckon  with  them,  not  quarrel 
with  them.  The  colonists  had  oftentimes  protested  against  having 
their  money  spent  by  any  one  but  themselves,  and  they  had  always 
hitherto  been  suffered  to  spend  it  as  their  own  representative  bodies 
willed.  This  was  the  only  representation  they  really  wanted. 
When  Grenville  proposed  to  tax  them  by  act  of  Parliament  he  was 
proposing  to  do  what  is  as  intolerable  to  Englishmen  as  the  viola- 
tion of  law  itself,  the  violation,  namely,  of  precedent.  A  situation 
was  created  over  which  courts  had  no  jurisdiction,  indeed,  but  which 
must  go  into  the  forum  of  conscience  and  policy.  In  that  forum  the 
Americans  had  the  strongest  possible  claims  to  redress.  The  relation 
of  nominal  dependence  had  subsisted  only  upon  sufferance  with  these 
mettlesome  people  with  their  "fierce  spirit  of  liberty,"  and  they 
could  suffer  it  no  longer  the  moment  it  threatened  to  become  real 
instead  of  merely  nominal. 

The  claim  to  representation,  though  it  may  have  had  no  legal 
basis,  had  a  very  substantial  historical  foundation.  The  American 
demand  was,  that  the  colonists  be  allowed  to  act  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, whether  in  Parliament  or  in  America,  as  they  had  always 
done  hitherto,  according  to  a  principle  lying  deeper  in  the  English 
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constitution,  as  they  conceived,  than  even  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment or  the  powers  of  the  Crown.     If  this  was  in  effect  a  claim  to 
independence,  that  is  why  a  war  for  right  so  suddenly  became  a  war 
for  separation.     There  had  been  virtual  separation  in  matters  of  this 
kind  all  along;  if  it  could  not  remain  virtual,  it  must  be  made  real. 
That  was  the  revolution;  and  it  is  vain  to  cry  "  Woe!"     The  dire- 
ful spirit  of  civil  war  did  all  the  rest,  that  was  not  just  but  bitter 
and  shameful.     The  cause  itself  was  great,  if  the  spirit  of  English 
liberty  is  great ;  and  Mr.  Smith  differs  from  the  greatest  English  his- 
torians, not  only,  but  also  from  most  informed  and  liberal  English- 
men of  our  day  in  not  perceiving  that  it  was  really  the  authentic 
spirit  of  English  liberty  that  moved  in  the  Eevolution.     No  other 
outcome  was  conceivable,  excej^t  by  us  who  sit  at  this  cool  distance. 
For  what  his  book  contains  as  the  result  of  his  reading  our  own 
historians  Mr.  Smith  is  hardly  to  be  held  responsible,  except  that, 
sketching  in  outline,  he  seems  to  exaggerate  what  he  copies.     He 
gives  us  that  view  of  our  development  which  might  very  appropri- 
ately be  entitled  The  Expansion  of  New  England.     It  is  singular 
how  crude  and  baseless  this  familiar  view  seems  when  stated  abso- 
lutely and  without  qualification,  as  the  writer  of  an  outline  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  state  it.     Our  own  writers,  giving  details,  seem  also 
to  imply  limitations :  what  they  do  not  tell  us  in  so  many  words  that 
we  got  from  New  England  we  feel  at  liberty  to  regard  as  having 
come  from  some  other  source.     There  was  a  time  when  it  did  not 
seem  possible  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  any  other 
way.     It  was  delightfully  simple.     There  were,  at  most,  but  two 
sets  of  forces  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  one  set  proceeding  from  New 
England,  the  other,  which  was  in  the  long  run  to  be  discredited, 
from  the  South ;    and  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  these 
could  be  worked  out  at  leisure.     This  is  the  way  Mr.  Smith  puts  it: 
The  southern  settlements  "  were  colonies  of  the  same  mother  country 
as  New  England,  but  widely  different  from  her  in  religious,  social, 
and  political  character,  destined  presently  to  be  joined  to  her  in  an 
ill-starred  union,  then  to  come  to  an  inevitable  rupture    with  the 
confederation  of  which  she  was  the  soul,  and  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  be  subjugated  and  reannexed."     It  will  be  noted  that  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  not  only  the  great  middle  States,  which  have 
made  their  own  rich  and  characteristic  contributions  to  the  institu- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  country,  but  also  the  whole  "West,  with  its 
great  populations  so  thoroughly  its  own,  are  accounted  but  parts 
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and  projections  of  New  England.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  be  mar- 
vellous, a  most  signal  manifestation  of  a  mysterious  Providence ! 

This  simplified  method  of  writing  history  has  had  some  very 
remarkable,  though  quite  logical,  results.  The  most  remarkable  is 
the  most  recent,  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell's  two  volumes  on  the  Puritan 
in  Holland  and  New  England.  Mr.  Campbell  maintains  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  regard  as  Puritan  in  our  institutions- was  really 
Dutch  in  its  origin,  and  had  been  learned  or  absorbed  by  the  Puritans 
while  they  were  exiles  in  Holland.  Our  history  has  thus  shown  a 
singular  tendency  to  revert  to  origins,  and  make  origins  do  service 
as  an  explanation  of  development,  instead  of  moving  forward  through 
the  great  processes  of  modification  which  have  really  constituted  the 
only  part  of  our  history  that  is  distinctively  our  own.  Why  would 
it  not  be  better  still,  if  this  is  the  truly  scientific  method  of  writing 
history,  to  go  back  of  New  England  to  the  counties  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  old  country  from  which  the  Puritans  came  out  to 
America,  and  view  American  civilization  as  the  expansion  of  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Essex?  "The  history  of  New  England,"  we  have 
already  been  told,  "  begins  in  an  obscure  Lincolnshire  village. " 

But,  after  all,  very  little  of  it  began  there.  The  seventeenth 
century  brought  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  to  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  America.  From  Yorkshire  to  the  Land's  End,  England  con- 
tributed her  populations.  Scotchmen  came,  too,  fortunately,  and 
Swedes,  and  a  great  colony  of  Dutchmen.  There  were  whole  com- 
monwealths of  Catholics  and  Church  of  England  men,  as  well  as 
Dissenters  of  every  cast  and  description.  The  variety  was- complete 
while  the  settlements  still  clung  to  the  seashore.  When  the  great 
westward  migration  began  everything  was  modified.  Then  there 
came  a  mixture  and  fusion  of  these  and  of  many  other  elements. 
Beyond  the  mountains,  not  only  new  settlements,  but  a  new  nation 
sprang  uj).  Of  all  this  Mr.  Smith  drops  scarcely  a  hint,  though  the 
dramatic  quality  of  the  process  would  unquestionably  be  to  his  taste. 
We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  got  no  hint  of  it  from  his  authori- 
ties. The  history  of  the  United  States  is  very  far  from  being  a 
history  of  origins.  It  is  just  the  opposite:  it  is  a  history  of  devel- 
opments. You  have  not  described  the  manufacture  of  steel  when  you 
have  discussed  the  qualities  of  pig  iron.  This  great  continent,  then 
wild  and  silent,  received  European  populations,  European  manners 
and  faiths,  European  purposes,  into  its  forests,  and,  finding  they 
meant  to  stay,  proceeded  to  work  its  will  upon  them.  They  took  on 
32 
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a  new  character,  and  submitted  to  a  new  process  of  growth.  Our 
continental  life  is  a  radically  different  thing  from  our  life  in  the  old 
settlements.  Every  element  of  the  old  life  that  penetrated  the  con- 
tinent at  all  has  been  digested  and  has  become  an  element  of  new  life. 
It  is  this  transformation  that  constitutes  our  history. 

In  order  to  understand  the  development  of  the  United  States, 
indeed,  we  have  even  to  make  a  new  reckoning  of  the  original  ele- 
ments. In  talking  of  the  New  England  and  of  the  Southern  forces 
in  our  life,  we  have  dismissed  the  Middle  States  from  the  reckoning 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  only  a  region  in  which  New 
England  and  the  South  shaded  off  to  a  middle  neutral  line  lying,  no 
doubt,  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are 
determined  to  be  partial  in  our  view  and  to  pick  out  a  single  set  of 
influences  to  be  traced  through  the  later  intricacies  of  our  history, 
the  Middle  States  have  rather  more  claim  to  our  choice  than  either 
New  England  or  the  South.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  at 
any  rate,  the  middle  colonies  were  more  distinctively  American  in 
constitution  and  character  than  either  their  northeastern  or  their 
southern  neighbors.  They  had  that  mixture  of  populations,  that 
variety  of  structure,  that  materialistic  and  progressive  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  which  have  been  the  really  characteristic  marks  of 
American  development.  New  England  and  the  South  were  for  a 
long  time,  in  temper  at  any  rate,  like  detached  pieces  of  England, 
though  of  different  and  contrasted  parts  of  England.  Their  statesmen 
presided  over  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Union  with 
a  conservatism  and  regard  for  precedent  of  which  the  Middle  States 
were  inclined  to  be  not  a  little  impatient.  Then  the  conservative 
populations  of  New  England  and  the  South  and  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  the  Middle  States,  along  with  many  bands  of  settlers  from 
foreign  lands,  crossed  the  mountains  and  met  on  the  western  prai- 
ries. The  New  Englander,  gone  into  the  West,  the  Southerner,  gone 
out  of  the  South,  found  himself  dominated  by  conditions  much  less 
familiar  to  him,  it  is  safe  to  say,  than  to  his  new  comrades  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  He  had  emigrated  into  a  new 
atmosphere  as  well  as  into  a  new  land ;  found  himself  becoming  a 
westerner  and  a  distinctively  American  man. 

The  formative  period  of  American  history  has  had  no  geograph- 
ical limitations.  It  did  not  end  in  colonial  times  or  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  It  has  not  ended  yet ;  nor  will  it  end  until  we  cease 
to  have  frontier  communities  and  a  young  political  life  just  accom- 
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modating  itself  to  fixed  institutions.  Our  heritage  is  much,  our 
origin  deeply  significant,  but  most  significant  of  all  is  the  way  in 
which  we  have  traded  with  the  estate  we  received  at  the  first.  That 
part  of  our  history,  therefore,  which  is  most  truly  national  is  the 
history  of  the  West.  Almost  all  the  critical  issues  of  our  politics 
have  been  made  up  beyond  the  mountains,  beginning  with  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  which  neither  New  England  nor  the- South  would 
ever  have  insisted  upon  on  its  own  account,  and  ending,  if  the  civil 
war  be  taken  as  the  culmination,  with  that  greatest  question  of  all, 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Mr.  Smith,  following  our  own  historians, 
talks  as  if  the  slavery  question  had  been  an  issue  of  morals  simply, 
made  up  between  the  New  England  conscience  and  the  South.  It 
was  a  question  made  up,  in  fact,  between  the  South  and  the  West. 
It  was  the  men  whom  Lincoln  represented,  and  not  the  anti-slavery 
societies,  that  pushed  the  question  to  a  settlement.  The  New 
England  conscience  would  have  worked  in  vacuo  if  there  had  been 
no  territories  and  no  intense  and  expanding  western  life. 

It  is  this  making  of  the  nation  in  the  great  central  basins  of  the 
continent  that  an  outline  history  should  principally  exhibit.  It  lends 
itself  willingly  to  broad  treatment  in  rough  body  colors.  But  one 
must  have  the  taste  and  temper  for  it.  He  can  do  nothing  with  it  if 
the  rough  and  ready  western  man  hopelessly  repels  him.  The  typical 
Americans  have  all  been  western  men,  with  the  exception  of  Wash- 
ington. Washington  had  not  had  much  of  European  culture.  He 
had  got  his  experience  and  his  notions  of  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  country  from  actual  contact  with  the  wilderness,  and  actual  life 
on  the  western  frontier.  He  conceived  the  expansion  of  the  country 
much  more  liberally  than  others  of  his  generation,  and  looked  confi- 
dently forward  to  many  a  great  national  enterprise  which  even  yet 
we  have  not  had  the  spirit  to  undertake.  The  qualities  that  made 
him  a  great  commander  and  a  great  president  were  qualities  which 
would  have  made  him  an  equally  great  frontiersman.  You  cannot 
imagine  Hamilton  or  Madison,  or  Livingston,  or  John  Adams,  or  the 
Pinckneys  living  tolerably  on  the  frontier.  They  are  not  Americans 
in  the  sense  in  which  Clay  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln  were  Americans. 

We  may  wish  that  the  typical  Americans  of  the  past  had  had 
more  knowledge,  a  more  cultivated  appreciation  of  the  value  .of  what 
was  old  and  established,  a  juster  view  of  foreign  nations  and  foreign- 
politics  ;  that  they  had  been  more  like  Webster  and  less  like  Jack- 
son ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  typical  American  of  the  future  will 
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be  wiser  and  better  poised.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  past  is  to  be 
understood  and  estimated  as  the  facts  stand,  and  only  a  thoroughly 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  these  men  who  have  actually  been  the 
typical  Americans  will  enable  us  to  effect  that  purpose.  The  fact 
that  Clay  rather  than  "Webster,  Jackson  and  not  John  Quincy 
Adams,  represented  the  forces  which  were  really  predominant  and 
distinctively  American  in  our  development  is  commentary  enough 
on  any  theory  that  makes  either  of  the  peculiar  sections  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  the  principal  or  only  theatre  of  American  history. 
Mr.  Smith  stares  and  shudders  in  Jackson's  presence,  and  looks  upon 
Clay  very  much  as  one  would  regard  an  uninstructed  child. 

"With  regard  to  the  central  legal  question  of  our  history,  as  to 
the  right  of  secession  and  the  constitutional  character  of  the  war  for 
the  Union,  Mr.  Smith  occupies  a  position  which  is  certainly  alto- 
gether his  own.  He  cuts  the  knot  instead  of  untying  it.  "The 
Constitution  was  on  this  point,"  he  holds,  "  a  Delphic  oracle."  The 
struggle  for  the  Union  was  not  a  civil  war  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term  since  it  "  was  not  a  struggle  between  two  parties  for  the  same 
land,  but  between  two  communities,  territorially  separate,  for  the  land 
of  one  of  them  which  the  other  had  taken  arms  to  reannex. "  The 
legal  question  is  in  his  view  hardly  material,  no  theory  being  necessary 
to  explain  the  falling  asunder,  or  to  justify  the  separation,  if  it  could 
have  been  accomplished,  of  two  communities  so  radically  antagonistic 
and  incompatible  in  temper,  life,  and  purpose  as  New  England  and 
the  South, — the  two  "  communities"  he  has  in  mind.  It  is  the  mere 
fact  of  the  situation  that  arrests  his  attention.  Like  most  foreigners, 
he  is  not  impressed  by  the  fine  spun  legal  niceties  of  the  constitu- 
tional question,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  a  constitution  which  moves 
with  circumstance  and  national  policy.  It  is  an  excellent  point  of 
observation  for  American  readers  to  be  led  to  once  and  again,  if  only 
to  see  how  things  clear  up  when  viewed  from  it,  and  how  much  of  a 
constitution  is  obedient,  whether  it  be  written  or  unwritten,  to  the 
course  of  events.  But,  after  all,  to  look  at  it  so  is  to  miss  a  very 
essential  feature  of  American  history.  Americans  have  never  waived 
a  point  of  law.  ."We  have  always  been  a  law-regarding  and  litigious 
race.  Accustomed  to  put  our  institutions  into  written  statements 
and  then  argue  every  point  of  interpretation  as  if  it  were  a  condition 
precedent  to  development,  we  have,  so  to  say,  gotten  the  legal  lines 
and  constitutional  anatomy  of  our  government  indelibly  worked  into 
our  consciousness ;  and  neither  side  could  have  fought  the  battles  of 
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the  war  of  1861-65  until  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had 
a  legal  right  to  do  so.  That  they  both  thought  themselves  in  the 
right  proves  what  subtle  litigants  they  were.  But  to  waive  the 
point  of  law  is  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  history. 

It  is  this  sense  for  law  that  has  given  to  the  whole  development 
of  the  nation  its  cohesion.  It  is  because  of  this  that  our  great 
community  while  it  has  spread  has  not  fallen  to  pieces.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  war  time  were  steeped  in  legal  conceptions.  The  sur- 
viving soldiei*s  of  that  war  would  feel  with  keen  shame  that  they 
had  fought  unrighteously  if  they  could  not  still  feel  that  they  had 
fought  for  law,  not  to  make  a  right  but  to  preserve  one, — not  to 
"reannex,"  but  to  keep,  the  South.  It  is  this  strong  conscience 
and  instinct  for  law,  indeed,  which  has  rendered  our  written  consti- 
tutions valid  and  serviceable  as  sound  vehicles  of  the  national  life. 
Those  constitutions  are  not  causes,  but  results, — results  of  inbred 
character  and  of  a  desire  for  distinct  coherence  in  respect  of  every 
step  of  construction  in  the  development  of  institutions. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  affected  by  this  volume  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  very  much  as  Walter  Bagehot  was  affected  by  Mr.  Canning. 
"  He  was  a  man  of  elegant  gifts,  of  easy  fluency,  capable  of  em- 
bellishing anything,  with  a  nice  wit,  gliding  swiftly  over  the  most 
delicate  topics ;  passing  from  topic  to  topic  like  the  raconteur  of  the 
dinner  table,  touching  easily  on  them  all,  letting  them  go  as  easily; 
confusing  you  as  to  whether  he  knows  nothing,  or  knows  everything. " 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  its  views  have  not  been  carefully  enough 
considered ;  above  all,  that  they  have  not  been  carefully  enough  fused 
and  rendered  consistent.  It  is  singularly,  almost  perversely,  wrong 
in  some  places;  it  is  singularly  able  and  in  the  right  in  other 
places.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  very  penetrative  insight  into  some  mat- 
ters and  some  characters;  but  if  he  cannot  do  a  thing  in  a  flash 
he  cannot  do  it  at  all.  He  cannot  wait  on  the  slowness  of  his 
thought,  for  none  of  his  thought  is  slow.  He  is  not  careful  that  his 
views  and  conclusions  should  be  scrupulously  and  patiently  wrought. 
Even  where  the  pages  shine  with  an  unmistakable  brilliancy  they  are 
bright  with  a  hard  glitter  that  is  metallic  and  cold.  The  book  is 
rather  a  strong  pamphlet  containing  views  than  a  real  history  con- 
taining dispassionate  and  well  considered  truth. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 


A   PLAN   TO   FREE   THE   SCHOOLS   FROM   POLITICS. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  as  at  present  con- 
stituted is  entirely  without  a  foundation.  The  board  of  education 
of  each  locality  is  practically  vested  with  absolute  authority  to  con- 
duct its  schools  in  accordance  with  any  whim,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  far  wrong  to  say  that  there  are  in  our  country  as  many  school 
systems  as  there  are  cities,  towns,  and  country  districts. 

Are  the  results  of  a  system  which  grants  these  privileges  to  lay 
boards  of  education  so  flattering  as  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
ideal  system  of  schools  lies  in  absolute  local  control?  I  believe  not. 
While  here  and  there  a  place  may  be  found  where  the  child  alone  is 
considered  and,  in  consequence,  the  schools  are  indeed  excellent,  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances  the  standard  of  the  schools  is  fully  as 
low  as  might  be  expected  of  a  system  which  extends  to  political 
officials  the  privilege  to  sell  for  personal  profit  the  welfare  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care.  This  being  so,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
not  at  all  inopportune  to  inquire  whether  our  schools  might  not  be 
benefited  by  State  laws  which  would  divest  local  officials  of  the 
power  to  conduct  the  schools  for  the  benefit  of  themselves.  In  re- 
gard to  the  country  schools,  the  conditions  in  most  instances  are  so 
extremely  unfavorable  that  a  change  of  whatever  nature  in  their 
administration  could  scarcely  be  fraught  with  danger. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  our  present  system  that  absolute 
local  control  is  ideal,  because  it  offers  the  most  favorable  opportuni- 
ties for  advancing  the  schools,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  intro- 
ducing radical  reforms  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  the  local 
officials  should  be  hampered  by  laws  which  would  limit  their  inde- 
pendent authority. 

But  those  who.  use  this  argument  leave  out  of  consideration  that 
absolute  local  authority  affords  as  much  opportunity  to  unscrupulous 
members  of  school  boards  to  plunder  the  schools,  as  it  does  to  consci- 
entious persons  to  raise  the  standard  of  these  institutions.  And,  as 
under  existing  conditions,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  new  board  of 
education  from  destroying  at  a  single  sweep  all  that  may  have  been 
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done  for  years  by  faithful  workers  to  place  the  schools  upon  a  proper 
foundation,  the  system  has  the  dangerous  feature  of  leaving  the 
interests  of  the  children  without  any  protection  whatever,  beyond  the 
good  will  of  ward  politicians.  In  a  number  of  our  cities  the  schools 
have  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  that,  all  things  considered,  places 
them  in  my  opinion,-  among  the  best  schools  in  the  world.  But,  if 
by  a  turn  in  politics  these  schools  should  be  brought  under  the  spoils 
system,  their  downfall  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  It  is,  therefore, 
questionable  whether  the  disadvantages  of  our  present  system  do  not 
more  than  outweigh  the  favorable  considerations. 

Nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  the  wisest  method  of  conducting  schools 
lie  in  a  system  of  absolute  State  control  such  as  that  followed  in 
Germany,  where  the  local  authorities  are  practically  divested  of  all 
independent  power.  As  the  German  schools  are  conducted  upon 
principles  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  points  of  greatest  strength  in  the  German  system  should  be  where 
our  system  has  its  most  serious  flaws;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  weakest  in  points  where  our  system  is  strong. 

But,  if  a  change  should  be  effected  in  our  country,  it  would  by 
no  means  be  necessary  to  leap  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  And 
my  particular  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  devise  a  system  of  limited  State  control  by  means  of 
which  the  advantages  of  the  American  and  German  systems  might 
be  combined  without  retaining  the  defects  of  either.  As  an  under- 
standing of  the  German  system  is  necessary  to  render  this  clear,  I 
shall  devote  a  few  words  to  its  analysis  before  entering  upon  the 
plan  that  I  desire  to  suggest. 

The  individual  "  dominion"  having  retained  the  right  to  manage 
all  matters  relating  to  the  schools,  the  German  school  system  is  not  a 
national  one.  Nevertheless,  broadly  speaking,  the  same  system  is 
followed  in  all  the  dominions  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
smallest  ones,  where  slight  variations  may  be  found.  In  each  do- 
minion all  matters  relating  to  religion  and  education  are  placed  in 
charge  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet  known  as  the  Minister  of  Culture 
{Kultus  Minister).  Now,  the  Minister  of  Culture  is  empowered 
to  appoint  the  members  of  a  board  of  education,  known  as  the  Upper 
Educational  Advisory  Board  (^OberscJmlrat) ,  and  it  is  by  this  board 
that  all  important  school  regulations  for  the  dominion  are  prescribed. 
The  most  important  among  the  laws  made  by  this  board  are  those 
concerning  the  requirements  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  receiving 
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licenses  to  teach,  and  those  relating  to  the  course  of  study.  The 
Upper  Board  of  Education  is  composed  principally  of  lawyers  and 
theologians,  and  among  the  members  there  may  be  found,  as  a  rule, 
one  professional  educator,  sometimes  more  than  one.  Since  in  Ger- 
many laymen  do  not  usually  oppose  the  recommendations  of  profes- 
sionals in  purely  professional  matters,  the  schools  of  a  German 
dominion,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  advisory  board,  may  be 
said  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  single  edu- 
cator, or  at  most  of  a  very  few.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  here  to  enter 
into  further  details  of  the  German  system. 

Besides  the  higher  board  there  are,  in  each  dominion,  a  number 
of  lower  educational  boards  having  charge  of  the  schools  of  the 
various  districts  into  which  the  dominion  is  divided.  But  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  lower  boards,  as  well  as  of  the  iusjDcctors 
appointed  by  them,  is  extremely  limited  in  regard  to  pedagogical 
affairs,  their  particular  mission,  in  this  direction,  being  to  observe 
that  the  schools  are  complying  with  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  upper 
board.  The  superintendents  of  city  schools  also  are  without  inde- 
pendent authority.  While  the  latter  are  free  to  inspire  the  teachers, 
their  powers  do  not  extend  much  if  any  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  the 
principals  of  our  city  schools.  In  the  larger  cities  the  superintendent 
and  state  inspector  are  not  infrequently  combined  in  one  and  the 
same  person. 

That  a  school  system  so  rigid  cannot  fail  to  hamper  the  more 
progressive  teachers  is  clear,  and  the  painful  uniformity  in  the 
methods  employed  in  the  various  schools  of  Germany  is  but  the 
natural  result.  It  is  indeed  only  in  districts  where  for  the  sake  of 
science  the  state  inspectors  are  willing  occasionally  to  close  an  eye, 
that  material  departures  from  the  routine  may  be  found.  Nor  has 
the  educator,  whose  ideas  are  more  progressive  than  those  of  the  state 
officials,  a  better  opportunity  to  develop  his  theories  in  a  private  than 
in  a  public  school,  the  private  schools  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
public  schools,  being  under  the  control  of  the  state.  And  the  unfa- 
vorable features  of  the  German  system  are  somewhat  exaggerated  by 
the  fact  that,  almost  without  an  exception,  the  state  regulations 
throughout  the  country  are  conservative  in  their  nature. 

But  when  we  consider  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  absolute 
state  control,  we  find  that  there  is  perhaps  more  to  be  said  in  its 
favor  than  in  its  condemnation.  The  great  advantage  of  the  German 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  schools  rest  upon  a  foundation  so 
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firm  that  every  child  in  the  state,  whether  attending  a  city  or  a 
country  school,  is  assured  of  an  education  of  a  certain  standard. 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  in  Germany  for  unscrupulous  local 
authorities  to  appoint  incompetent  teachers,  or  to  permit  indifferent 
teachers,  after  their  appointment,  to  fall  below  the  minimum  require- 
ment. Indeed,  the  school  system  of  Germany  represents  an  ever- 
advancing  impenetrable  wall  behind  which  no  teacher  is  permitted  to 
recede.  The  minimum  requirement  is  definitely  fixed  and  the  regu- 
lations are  enforced  with  absolute  certainty. 

Further,  even  the  unfavorable  features  of  the  German  system  are 
not  so  serious  as  would  appear  on  the  surface.  While,  owing  to  the 
prescribed  course  of  studies  the  progressive  teachers  are  to  a  certain 
extent  prevented  from  introducing  radical  reforms,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  securing  the  required  results  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
science  of  education  voluntarily  to  carry  additional  burdens  upon 
their  shoulders.  And  there  are  in  Germany  so  many  teachers  of  this 
nature,  and  particularly  among  the  younger  people,  that  educational 
advancement  is  more  rapid  in  that  country  than  might  generally  be 
supposed  in  the  face  of  the  rigid  system.  In  a  word,  there  are  many 
teachers  in  advance  of  the  advancing  wall,  while  none  is  permitted 
to  lag  behind. 

Again,  although  the  German  school  officials  who  prescribe  the 
state  laws  are  conservative,  their  conservatism  does  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  cause  them  to  refuse  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  are 
deemed  wise  by  the  common  consent  of  educational  scientists;  it  is 
rather  a  conservatism  which  endeavors  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  leaping  forward  so  rapidly  that  the  average  teacher  is  unable  to 
follow.  Educational  conservatism  in  Germany  and  educational  con- 
servatism in  America  are  two  entirely  different  things.  In  our 
country  the  management  of  the  schools  is  left  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  laymen — persons  utterly  incapable  of  discriminating  between 
rational  and  irrational  reforms.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  schools  are  practically  managed  by  educators,  the  conser- 
vatism is  a  philosophical  one,  the  adoption  or  refusal  to  adopt  new 
measures  being  based  upon  intelligent  and  competent  reflection. 
Methods  which  have  been  condemned  by  educators,  although  com- 
monly in  use  in  our  mechanical  schools,  are  no  longer  tolerated  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  conservative  educational 
boards  of  Germany  have  long  since  adopted  many  of  the  methods 
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wliicli  bj  ignorant  members  of  American  school  boards  are  still 
regarded  as  radical  and  dangerous  reforms.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
school  in  Germany  where  objective  methods  have  not  reached  a  com- 
paratively high  stage  of  development. 

We  find,  consequently,  that  while  the  strength  of  the  American 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  progressive  local  authorities  are  in  no 
way  hampered  in  their  endeavors  to  advance  the  schools,  the  strength 
of  the  German  system  lies  in  this,  namely,  that  the  local  officials  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  schools  upon  a  definitely  fixed  standard,  having 
no  authority  to  make  regulations  which  will  cause  or  permit  the 
schools  to  take  a  backward  step.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Ger- 
man system  presents  the  weakness  of  allowing  too  little  independence 
to  progressive  teachers,  the  American  system  is  weak  in  so  far  as  it 
contains  no  provision  for  compelling  local  officials  to  keep  the  schools 
abreast  of  the  times.  Now,  if  measures  could  be  introduced  by 
means  of  which  local  boards  of  education  would  be  divested  of  the 
power  to  permit  the  schools  to  fall  below  a  definitely  prescribed 
minimum,  without  being  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard, America  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  school  system 
which  would  begin  to  approach  the  ideal.  To  adopt  a  system  of  this 
nature  would  mean  to  place  our  schools  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time,  such  meas- 
ures could  not  fail  to  prove  of  valuable  assistance  to  conscientious 
members  of  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  to  progressive  superinten- 
dents and  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  none  would  be  unfavorably 
affected  by  such  a  change,  except  incompetent  teachers  and  members 
of  school  boards  desirous  of  using  their  offices  for  selfish  ends. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  against  such  a  proposition  the  politicians 
would  raise  the  "liberty"  cry.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  system 
of  this  nature  would  be  directed  against  license  and  not  against 
liberty.  Most  of  the  evils  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  our  country 
to-day  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  fail  to  distinguish  between  liberty 
and  license,  between  authority  to  do  the  best  and  authority  to  do  as 
one  pleases  without  regard  to  law  and  order,  between  the  right  to 
develop  and  the  right  to  destroy.  That  liberty  without  license  is 
perfectly  feasible  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  builder, 
who  is  permitted  without  restriction  to  build  as  solidly  and  as  beau- 
tifully as  he  chooses,  and  yet  is  prevented  by  the  law  from  disregard- 
ing the  rights  and  safety  of  others.  While  he  is  permitted  to  select 
his  own  form  of  architecture  and  to  decorate  the  structure  to  his 
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heart's  content,  he  is  nevertheless  obliged  to  make  the  foundation 
and  the  framework  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  structure.  A 
failure  to  comply  with  the  essential  laws  will  lead  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  responsible  person.  As  the  position  of  the  school 
official,  who  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  character  of 
our  future  citizens,  is  certainly  not  less  great  than  that  of  him  who 
is  engaged  in  the  building  of  houses,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
actions  of  the  former  should  not  to  a  certain  extent  be  held  in  check 
as  well  as  those  of  the  latter. 

The  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be  met,  in  my 
opinion,  by  introducing  a  system  of  limited  State  control,  that  is,  a 
system  whereby  the  State  should  prescribe :  first,  the  framework  of 
the  course  of  study  and  certain  regulations  concerning  the  methods 
of  teaching,  allowing  the  superintendents  and  teachers,  however, 
considerable  freedom  in  completing  the  structure;  and,  secondly, 
certain  important  laws  concerning  the  general  management  of  the 
schools.  While  many  persons  would  ridicule  the  idea  of  placing 
the  schools  on  a  scientific  foundation,  on  the  ground  that  education 
is  not  a  science,  and  that  consequently  every  teacher  must  instruct 
according  to  her  own  ideas,  this  stand  is  not  taken  by  our  States; 
if  it  were,  they  would  not  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
support  of  normal  schools — institutions  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  give 
to  those  intending  to  enter  the  profession,  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

Among  the  regulations  concerning  the  course  of  studies  and 
methods  of  teaching  that  could  be  made  by  the  State  without  in  any 
way  hampering  the  progressive  teachers  are : 

First,  laws  which  would  do  something  toward  the  prevention  of 
text-book  abuse,  and  particularly  the  practice  of  compelling  children 
to  memorize  lessons  from  text-books,  while  the  teacher  practically 
limits  her  work  to  hearing  the  pupils  recite  what  has  been  thus 
learned.  Although  this  method  of  teaching  has  for  many  years 
been  condemned  by  all  scientific  teachers,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
method  most  commonly  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country 
to-day.  If  such  a  procedure  be  teaching,  then  the  normal  school  is 
a  superfluous  institution.  Work  of  this  nature  is  no  longer  tolerated 
in  any  of  the  German  schools.  Indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  improper  use  of  text-books,  the  authorities  of  Munich  have  gone 
so  far  as  entirely  to  exclude  from  the  schools  the  use  of  text-books 
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in  geography,  history  and  the  natural  sciences.  Dr.  Karl  Just,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  at  Altenburg,  in  Saxony,  an  eminent  ped- 
agogue, recently  said  to  me,  that  if  work  of  this  nature  is  still  so 
widely  tolerated,  the  first  radical  step  toward  reforming  our  schools 
would  be  the  entire  exclusion  of  text-books.  He  said,  however,  that 
as  a  substitute,  the  teachers  should  be  supplied  for  their  own  use 
with  books  so  voluminous  that  the  publishers  would  not  necessarily 
be  unfavorably  affected  by  the  change. 

Secondly,  laws  compelling  the  schools  to  devote  a  certain  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  during  the  week  to  objective  work;  in  other 
words,  laws  which  should  guard  against  the  possibility  of  our  pri- 
mary schools  dwindling  down  to  purely  mechanical  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  schools.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  objective  work,  the 
local  officials  should  be  allowed  to  decide.  That  such  a  law  is  justi- 
fied is  proved  by  the  single  fact  that  the  poorest  reading  and  writing 
is  found  in  the  primary  schools  where  the  instruction  is  limited, 
practically,  to  the  three  E's,  while  in  the  primary  schools  where 
the  course  of  instruction  is  broad,  the  results  in  these  branches  are 
not  infrequently  very  superior. 

Thirdly,  narrow  as  this  view  may  appear,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  teachers  should  be  obliged  by  law  to  employ  phonics  in 
teaching  children  to  read.  Such  a  regulation  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  as  many  additional  methods  as  the  teachers 
desired  to  employ.  In  the  primary  schools  where  phonics  are  not 
used,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  waste  of  time  is  simply  enor- 
mous, and  the  progressive  teachers  who  disagree  with  me  on  this 
point  would  certainly  change  their  opinions,  if  they  should  test  the 
matter  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  done. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  mentioned,  regulations  restricting  the 
use  of  unscientific  methods  of  teaching  spelling  and  technical  gram- 
mar, particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  might  be  made  with  advantage ; 
and  by  proper  restrictions  concerning  the  use  of  text-books,  better 
methods  of  teaching  geography  and  history  could  not  fail  to  result. 

In  regard  to  laws  concerning  the  general  management  of  the 
schools  I  suggest,  in  particular,  the  following : 

First,  laws  prescribing  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  so  that  something  would  be  done  to  prevent 
members  of  boards  of  education  from  using  their  positions  for  the 
purpose  of  patronage.  The  qualifications  for  receiving  licenses  to 
teach  in  city  schools  might  be  regulated  by  the  State. 
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Secondly,  something  might  with  advantage  be  done  by  the  State 
to  insure  proper  supervision  for  the  city  schools.  It  would  be  bene- 
ficial if  laws  were  made  to  compel  the  cities  to  employ  an  adequate 
number  of  superintendents,  by  limiting  the  number  of  teachers  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  supervising  officer.  Again,  it  would  be  of 
value  to  enact  laws  which  should  make  it  compulsory  for  superinten- 
dents to  meet  their  teachers  a  certain  minimum  nunfber  of  times 
during  each  month  in  order  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  their 
grade  work,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  science  of  education  and  in 
methods  of  teaching. 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  laws  a 
board  of  five  or  six  educational  experts  be  permanently  maintained 
by  the  State.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  board 
to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  visiting  schools  in  our  own  as  well 
as  in  foreign  countries,  in  order  that  they  might  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  doings  of  educators  iu  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Studies  of  this  nature  would  enable  competent  persons  to 
obtain  sufficient  insight  into  the  results  of  the  various  educational 
methods,  to  give  them  a  truly  scientific  basis  for  action.  If  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  introduce  changes 
by  reason  of  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way,  they  would  be 
thoroughly  justified  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain  methods  and  in 
enforcing  the  employment  of  others,  however  unreasonable  such 
measures  might  appear  to  teachers  who  are  guided  in  their  work  by 
personal  opinion,  rather  than  by  a  knowledge  of  what  is  approved 
by  the  common  consent  of  educational  scientists.  Thus,  by  slow 
and  careful  steps,  the  foundation  of  our  school  S3^stem  would  become 
ever  more  and  more  scientific.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  might  be  perhaps  most 
profitably  spent:  first,  in  delivering  pedagogical  lectures  to  teachers 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  work 
done  by  the  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts ; 
and,  secondly,  in  inspecting  schools  in  order  to  observe  that  the  State 
laws  are  properly  carried  into  effect. 

J.  M.  Rice. 
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The  question,  What  do  people  read?  is  constantly  asked,  and 
answered  as  a  rule  in  accordance  with  personal  prepossessions  or  im- 
pressions rather  than  from  data  which  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
We  are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  good  books  were  never  so  widely 
read,  and,  on  the  other,  that  good  books  are  no  longer  read,  that 
literature  has  had  its  day,  and  that  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  sound  and  classic  works  upon  which 
earlier  and  happier  generations  were  nourished.  What  is  the  fact? 
It  is  idle  to  speculate,  but  it  is  immensely  interesting  when  any  kind 
of  intellectual  census  gives  us  an  exact  impression  of  the  average 
culture  and  the  prevailing  tastes  of  American  readers. 

There  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  one  reading  public,  but 
many  reading  publics  in  this  country.  There  is  a  public  which 
reads  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Goethe  constantly  and  intelligently; 
there  is  another  public. which  reads  ephemeral  stories;  but  neither  of 
these  publics  represents  the  average  of  culture  and  taste.  The  taste 
of  a  representative  public  is  most  likely  to  be  reached  best  by  the 
count  kept  in  the  public  libraries.  Messrs.  J.  Selwin  Taitand  Sons, 
publishers,  of  New  York  recently  asked  from  all  the  important  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States  a  report  of  the  most  popular  novels,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  times  these  books  were  called  for.  From 
each  library  a  list  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  most  popular  works 
of  fiction  was  received.  The  lists  were  analyzed,  and  a  table  made 
of  the  relative  popularity  of  each  book.  "David  Copperfield,"  for 
example,  was  found  to  be  on  92  per  cent  of  these  lists  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  most  popular  novels,  "  Ivanhoe"  on  88  per  cent, 
and  so  on.  The  whole  list  which  included  many  hundreds  of  titles 
and  the  relative  popularity  of  the  principal  books  are  as  follows : 

Per  cient.                            ■  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

92.  David  Copperfield  80.  Vanity  Fair                   75.  Les  Miserables 

88.  Ivanhoe  78.  Jane  Eyre                       76.  Little  Women 

87.  The  Scarlet  Letter  78.  The  Last  Days  of  Pom-  73.  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 

86.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  peii                                         roy 

83.  Ben-Hui-  77.  John  Halifax,  Gentle-  69.  Kenilworth 

80.  Adam  Bede  man  68.  Ramona 
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Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

65. 

The  Marble  Faun 

41. 

Old  Mam'selle's   Se- 

27. 

Infelice 

64. 

Romola 

cret 

27. 

Standish  of  Standish 

63. 

Little  Men 

40. 

Twenty    Thousand  27. 

The  Silence    of    Dean 

63. 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Leagues  Under   the 

Maitland 

62. 

Lorna  Doone 

Sea 

26. 

The  Wooing  o't 

59. 

Tlie    Count    of  Monte  38. 

The    Bow    of    Orange 

26. 

That  Beautiful  Wretch 

Cristo 

Ribbon 

26. 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

59. 

The     Opening     of     a 

1 38. 

The  Moonstone 

26. 

The  Leavenworth  Case 

Chestnut  Burr 

38. 

The      Swiss      Family 

26. 

Charles  O'Malley 

58. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 

Robinson 

25. 

Put  Yourself   in    His 

54. 

Barriers  Burned  Away 

37. 

Pendennis 

Place 

54. 

Hypatia 

36. 

Eight  Cousins 

25. 

Queechy 

54. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

36. 

The     Reveries     of    a 

,  24. 

Shirley 

53. 

Elsie  Venner 

Bachelor 

24. 

The  T lamplighter 

52. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  35. 

Tom  Sawyer 

24. 

A  Knight  of  the  19th 

51. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  35. 

Sant'  Ilario 

Century 

Gables 

35. 

Bleak  House 

24. 

Tlie   Children    of  the 

50. 

The  Last   of  the  Mo 

■84. 

Boots  and  Saddles 

Abbey 

hicans 

34. 

Tlie  Heir  of  Redclyflfe 

23. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol 

49. 

The  Old  Fashioned  Gir 

134. 

Margaret  Kent 

23. 

Guenn 

49. 

Pickwick  Papers 

34. 

A  Princess  of  Tliule 

23. 

John  Ward,  Preacher 

49. 

St.  Elmo 

34. 

Rutledge 

23. 

Joe's  Boys 

48. 

Donovan 

34. 

The  Second  Wife 

23. 

The  Last  of  the  Barons 

48. 

The  Woman  in  White 

34. 

That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's 

(23. 

She 

47. 

Daniel  Deronda 

34. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

23. 

Tlie  Wandering  Jew 

45. 

Arabian  Nights 

33. 

Westward  Ho 

22. 

Betty  Alden 

45. 

The    Hoosier    School- 

■33. 

Rob  Roy 

22. 

Joe  Vedder's  Wife 

master 

33. 

Guy  Mannering 

22. 

Don  Orsino 

45. 

Nicholas  Nickleby 

33. 

Beulah 

22. 

The  Heart    of  Midlo- 

45. 

Oliver  Twist 

33. 

All  Sorts  and  Condi- 

thian 

45. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

tions  of  Men 

22. 

The     Lady     of      the 

45. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford 

32. 

Dr.  Claudius 

Aroostook 

44. 

The    Autocrat    of   the  32. 

On  the  Heights 

22. 

Tlie  Pilot 

Breakfast  Table 

32. 

The  Rose  in  Bloom 

22. 

Tlie  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 

44. 

Looking  Backward 

32. 

Seven  Oaks 

ham 

44. 

One  Summer 

31. 

Dr.    Jekyl     and    Mr. 

22. 

The   Story  of  a  Bad 

44. 

Rudder  Grange 

Hyde 

Boy 

44. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs 

30. 

Huckleberry  Finn 

21. 

Under  the  Lilacs 

44. 

Saracinesca 

30. 

Don  Quixote 

21. 

Roughing  It 

44. 

The  Wide  Wide  World  30. 

Robert  Elsmere 

21. 

Next  Door 

43. 

Dombey  and  Son 

29. 

Arthur  Bonnicastle 

21. 

Hans  Brinker 

43. 

The  Newcomes 

29. 

East  Lynne 

21. 

Cudjo's  Cave 

43. 

The  Spy 

29. 

Little  Dorritt 

21. 

Alice's  Adventures  in 

43. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  29. 

Uarda 

Wonderland 

42. 

The  Colonel's  Daughter  28. 

The  Three  Guardsmen 

20. 

From  Jest  to  Earnest 

42. 

Henry  Esmond 

28. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 

20. 

Helen's  Babies 

42. 

The  Pathfinder 

28. 

GuUiver's  Travels 

20. 

Lena  Rivers 

42. 

We  Two 

28. 

An  Egyptian  Princess  20. 

Marion's  Faith 

41. 

The  Deerslayer 

28. 

Anne 

20. 

The  Pioneers 

41. 

The  Little  Minister 

27. 

Round  the   World   ir 

I  20. 

The  Prairie 

41. 

Middlemarch 

80  Days 

20. 

Rienzi 

41. 

Mr.  Isaacs 

27. 

Gold  Elsie 

20. 

The  Talisman 

510 
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Per  cent.                                           Per  cent. 

30. 

Waverley 

17. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth      13. 

Harold 

20. 

Consuelo 

17. 

The  First  Violin            12. 

Corinne 

19. 

Molly  Bawn 

16. 

^sop's  Fables                12. 

Gil  Bias 

18. 

A  Hardy  Norseman 

16. 

My  Novel                        12. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Sea 

18. 

Paul  and  Virginia 

16. 

Under  Two  Flags           11. 

Lady  Audley's  Secret 

18. 

Pride  and  Prejudice 

14. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales     11. 

Tom  Burke 

18. 

Two  Years  before  the 

14. 

Mosses    from    an    Old  10. 

Never      too      late    to 

Mast 

Manse 

Mend 

18. 

The  Twice  Told  Tales 

14. 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year    10. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring 

17. 

Cranford 

13. 

The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth 

Camp 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  authors  in  popularity  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  times  their  names  appear  in  the  lists.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  this  list  with  that  which  shows  the  popularity  of 
each  particular  book.  In  this  list,  of  course,  the  writer  of  many 
books  has  increasing  chances,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
books,  of  a  popular  rating. 


1. 

Charles  Dickens 

20. 

Wilkie  Collins 

38a 

;.  Blackmore  (one  book, 

2. 

Louisa  M.  Allcott 

21. 

Lew  Wallace 

"  Lorna  Doone") 

3. 

Walter  Scott 

22. 

CM.  Yonge 

39. 

Capt.  Marry  at 

4. 

E.  P.  Roe 

23. 

Washington  Irving 

40. 

Rosa  N.  Carey 

5. 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

24. 

Charles  Reade 

41. 

J.  M.  Barrie 

6. 

George  Eliot 

25. 

Victor  Hugo 

42. 

Susan  Warner 

7. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

26. 

W.  D.  Howells 

43. 

H.  Rider  Haggard 

8. 

0.  W.  Holmes 

27. 

Charles  Kingsley 

44. 

Mrs.  Alexander 

9. 

E.  Bulwer  Lytton 

28. 

Jules  Verne 

45. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  (The 

10. 

W.  M.  Thackeray 

29. 

Amelia  Barr 

Duchess) 

11. 

H.  B.  Stowe 

30. 

Jane  Austin 

46. 

Thos.  Hardy 

12. 

Mrs.  Burnett 

31. 

Thos.  Hughes 

47. 

G.  A.  Henty 

13. 

Mark  Twain 

32. 

E.  D.  Southworth 

47a 

;.  Edward  Bellamy  (one 

14. 

Alexander  Dumas 

33. 

George  Ebers 

book) 

15. 

F.  Marion  Crawford 

34. 

Marion  Harland 

47& 

.  Mrs.    Ward    (two 

16. 

Edna  Lyall 

35. 

Miss  Muloch 

books) 

17. 

William  Black 

36. 

Helen  H.  Jackson 

48. 

Charles  Lever 

18. 

Frank  R.  Stockton 

37. 

Geo.  Macdonald 

49. 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

19. 

Charlotte  Bronte 

38. 

Walter  Besant 

50. 

Oliver  Goldsmith 

This  list,  procured  freshly  from  all  the  principal  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  is  probably  as  trustworthy  and  inclusive  as  any  such 
list  could  be  made,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  index  to  the  popular  taste. 
At  first  thought  the  reports  of  sales  by  publishers,  if  these  could  be 
secured,  would  seem  to  promise  more  conclusive  results ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  books  are  sold  in  great  numbers  for  private 
libraries  which  are  set  in  order  upon  shelves  but  are  very  rarely  dis- 
turbed by  their  owners.  This  is  especially  true  of  classic  fiction,  of 
the   books   of  Dickeiis,    Thackeray,   George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne; 
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books  "without  which  no  library  is  complete,"  and  thousands  of 
copies  of  which,  in  tasteful  cloth  or  dignified  calf,  repose  in  dusty 
state  in  the  company  of  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The 
publishers'  reports  would  supply  the  data  of  sales,  but  not  the  data 
of  reading.  Private  libraries  are  often  stagnant  pools ;  the  public 
library  is  always  a  running  stream.  Its  function  is  not  to  collect  but 
to  distribute;  and  its  reports  furnish,  therefore,  the  fullest  and  best 
data  concerning  the  tastes  of  the  reading  public.  The  public  uses 
the  libraries  even  when  it  has  libraries  of  its  own;  for  it  is  the  habit 
of  many  who  collect  books  to  depend  on  the  public  library  for  fiction. 

And  fiction  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  representative  kind  of 
literature;  the  kind,  that  is,  that  appeals  to  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  and  the  distribution  of  which  covers  the  widest  area.  More- 
over, fiction  presents  the  greatest  possible  range  of  literary  character- 
istics and  the  greatest  diversities  of  artistic  quality  and  workmanship. 
It  supplies,  therefore,  not  only  a  horizontal  but  a  perpendicular 
standard  of  measurement;  it  reports,  at  the  same  time,  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  distribution,  and  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  those 
who  share  in  the  distribution.  For  these  reasons  this  list  may  be 
accepted  as  combining  competency  of  preparation  with  scope  of 
inquiry  and  accuracy  of  registry  of  taste.  Indeed  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  Messrs.  Tait  is  regarded  as  the  best  test  yet  used  for 
such  a  purpose. 

The  first,  and  distinctly  the  most  important,  question  raised  by 
such  a  list  is  that  which  touches  the  quality  of  the  books  most  widely 
read.  Is  there  any  connection  between  literary  quality  and  American 
popularity?  Are  great  and  noble  works  of  art  recognized  by  our 
public,  or  is  popularity  a  matter  of  accidents?  These  questions  are 
fundamental  because  they  go  to  the  heart  of  our  popular  culture :  the 
answers  made  to  them  must  necessarily  reveal  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  instinct  for  art,  the  perception  of  sound  and  noble  work  by 
readers  at  large;  and  these  questions  are  vital,  not  only  to  the  higher 
life  of  the  country  but  to  the  immediate  prosperity  of  genuine  and 
worthy  books.  All  things  considered,  the  answers  made  by  this  list 
are  distinctly  encouraging — a  matter,  in  fact,  of  patriotic  pride. 
The  books  read  present  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  excellence. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  infusion  of  inferior,  and  even  of 
worthless  books ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  sound  books  appear 
in  great  numbers  and  hold  a  high  relative  rank. 

Of  the  eleven  titles  which  head  the  list  eight  belong  to  novels 
33 
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which  are  among  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  The  popular  instinct 
is  not  astray  in  selecting  "  David  Copperfield"  out  of  the  long  list  of 
Dickens's  stories  and  giving  it  the  foremost  place.  It  is  not  so 
powerful  a  story  as  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, "  the  most  dramatic  and 
soundly  constructed  of  all  the  stories  that  Dickens  gave  the  world, 
but  it  is  far  more  characteristic,  sweeter  in  sentiment,  and  as  fresh  in 
feeling  and  touch.  It  is  the  personal  note  which  gives  this  beautiful 
tale  its  victorious  appeal  for  the  suffrages  of  the  greatest  number  of 
readers.  It  is  significant  of  a  sound  taste,  also,  that  "  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  and  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  in  which,  to  recall  Mr. 
Lang's  phrase,  Dickens  wallowed  in  a  sea  of  sentimentalism,  appear 
well  down  on  the  list,  and  that  "  Barnaby  Rudge"  does  not  appear. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relative 
rank  of  Scott's  novels.  Mr.  Lowell  once  said  that  "  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor"  was  to  him  the  most  beautiful  story  in  the  language. 
Mr.  Lang  puts  "  Old  Mortality"  and  "  Quentin  Durward"  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  But  from  any  point  of  view,  the  popular  instinct  was 
not  far  astray  in  fastening  upon  "  Ivanhoe"  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  widely  acceptable  of  these  great  stories.  "  Kenilworth"  is  not 
far  behind,  but  "  Guy  Mannering"  falls  below  the  middle  of  the  list 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  while  the  first  two  have  clear  movement 
and  cumulative  dramatic  interest,  the  latter  is  very  defective  as  a 
story.  The  hero  is  a  secondary  personage.  "  The  Scarlet  Letter" 
is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost  story  yet  written  on  this  continent,  and 
the  fact  that  it  holds  the  third  place  in  this  long  list  is  both  sugges- 
tive and  encouraging.  "  The  Marble  Faun"  follows  close  upon  its 
greater  companion;  for,  however  fascinating  the  later  book  in  its 
subtle  psychologic  insight  and  however  beautiful  its  art,  it  remains 
true  that  the  earlier  story  surpasses  it  in  closeness  of  construction 
and  in  depth  and  intensity  of  human  interest.  That  a  book  of  such 
quality  finds  so  wide  a  reading  shows  that  the  finest  art  does  not 
fail  to  charm  when  it  allies  itself  with  the  deepest  life.  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  holds  its  place  by  virtue  of  its  passionate  intensity  of 
feeling,  its  dramatic  incidents,  and  the  tradition  of  its  great  and 
effective  influence  on  the  generation  to  which  it  came  with  such 
impetus  of  moral  indignation.  The  presence  of  "  Ben-Hur"  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  its  theme  and  to  the  picturesqueness  of  its  episodes 
and  the  occasional  vividness  of  its  style.  The  popularity  of  these 
two  books  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  devoid  of  signifi- 
cance so  far  as  a  taste  for  literature  for  its  own  sake  is  concerned. 
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The  choice  of  "  Adam  Bede"  to  represent  George  Eliot  is  again 
evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  popular  instinct ;  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  many  books  preferred  to  "  Daniel  Deronda. "  Some 
people  have  a  quiet  way  of  testing  the  quality  of  a  man's  literary 
culture  and  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  instinct  for 
literature  by  his  feeling  for  Thackeray ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
no  one  of  our  novelists  has  given  us  so  much  literature  m  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  his  writing  as  this  splendid  artist,  whose  briefest  and 
most  hurried  notes  disclose  the  touch  of  a  master  in  every  line. 
Thackeray's  point  of  view  is,  however,  widely  misunderstood,  and 
the  deep  and  beautiful  tenderness  which  underlies  so  much  of  his 
work  does  not  make  itself  felt  at  the  first  glance.  It  is,  therefore, 
gratifying  to  find  "  Vanity  Fair"  chosen  to  represent  this  master  and 
holding  a  place  so  near  the  head  of  the  column.  This  story  is 
probably  the  greatest  novel  in  our  language.  Less  perfect  in  form, 
less  delicate  in  insight  into  the  finer  qualities  and  in  feeling  for 
the  subtler  differences  of  personal  and  social  ideals,  than  "  Henry 
Esmond,"  it  is  more  powerful,  direct  and  compelling  in  its  narrative 
force  and  its  human  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  authentic 
documents  of  human  histor3\ 

It  is  impossible  to  comment  in  detail  in  this  long  list ;  but  it  is 
significant  of  the  average  literary  taste,  and,  therefore,  of  the  popular 
culture,  that  of  the  first  eleven  books  eight  belong  in  the  first  rank 
as  works  of  literature ;  that  of  the  entire  list  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy -seven  not  less  than  seventy -six  are  books  of  a  very  high, 
and  in  most  cases  of  the  highest  order;  that  forty-two  more  come 
within  the  limits  of  literature ;  and  that  the  books  devoid  of  literary 
quality  are  in  a  very  small  minority.  The  leaders  of  English  and 
American  fiction  in  this  century  are,  with  some  notable  exceptions  to 
be  presently  pointed  out,  represented  in  this  list,  together  with 
works  of  such  classic  rank  and  fame  as  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
"The  Swiss  Family  Eobinson, "  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," "Consuelo,"  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales," 
"  Corinne, "  "  Gil  Bias, "  and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. " 

In  this  connection  a  fact  may  be  noted  which  seems  to  carry  with 
it  the  inference  that  the  general  reader  and  the  cultivated  reader  are 
in  substantial  accord  in  their  judgment  of  the  relative  rank  and 
interest  of  novels.  Not  long  ago  the  "  Critic"  printed  a  list  of  books, 
each  of  which  had  received  at  least  twenty -five  votes  in  a  general 
polling  of  its  readers.     Now,  the  "  Critic, "  being  distinctly  a  literary 
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journal,  must  necessarily  find  its  readers  almost  exclusively  among 
people  of  literary  taste  and  culture.  That  list  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
essays,  histories,  and  poetry,  but  it  contains  a  few  novels  which,  in 
the  broad  field  of  American  literature,  are  agreed  upon  as  "  best 
books"  ;  and  among  these  are  found,  in  order,  "  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Ben-Hur,"  "The  Marble  Faun,"  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans, "  "  Ramona, "  and  "  Little  Women"  ;  all  books 
which  appear  in  the  Messrs.  Taits'  list  from  the  librarians  and  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  order. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  reading  public  recognizes  literary 
quality  and  prefers  it  when  it  is  vitalized  by  deep  and  real  human 
interests.  It  is  clear  also  that  this  same  public  retains  its  old-time 
liking  for  a  strong  story -el  em  en  t ;  in  other  words,  for  dramatic 
quality  and  power.  It  prefers  "  Ivanhoe"  to  "Waverley,"  "The 
Scarlet  Letter"  to  "The  Marble  Faun,"  "Uncle  Torn^s  Cabin"  to 
"Old  Town  Folks,"  "Adam  Bede"  to  "Daniel  Deronda,"  "Vanity 
Fair"  to  "Pendennis,"  and  "Jane  Eyre"  to  "Shirley";  and  it  pre- 
fers Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
Charlotte  Bronte  to  Mr,  Howells,  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr. 
Black. 

The  foremost  English  and  American  novelists  of  the  century, 
with  a  single  significant  exception,  appear  in  the  list,  but  there  is 
a  notable  absence  of  foreign  names,  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables"  is 
widely  read,  but  of  the  notable  movement  of  fiction  in  France  and 
Russia  the  reading  public  in  this  country  appears  to  have  taken  small 
account,  Turgenieff  finds  no  place  in  this  list;  nor  does  Tolstoi, 
Gogol  or  Dostoyevski,  The  masters  of  French  fiction  are  also  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence;  for  there  is  no  report  of  Flaubert,  Balzac, 
Daudet,  De  Maupassant,  or  Zola.  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  are  unrecog- 
nized ;  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  Spanish  novelists  whose  names 
are  very  familiar  to  the  smaller  constituency  of  cultivated  readers. 
The  taste  of  the  reading  public  is  evidently  for  writers  of  our  own 
language,  save  in  the  case  of  stories  of  classical  fame;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  Les  Miserables, "  of  stories  which  appeal  to  a  deep  and  wide 
solidarity  of  human  interest ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  "  The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,"  of  stories  of  masterly  dealing  with  the  old-time  and 
all-time  elements  of  adventure  and  incident.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
tension of  a  literary  reputation  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  keep 
themselves  in  touch  with  literature  is  often  very  slow,  and  that  a 
writer  like  Maarten  Maartens  is  well  known  long  before  he  is  gener- 
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ally  known.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  native  flavor  about  books 
in  one's  own  language  which  is  more  to  the  taste  of  the  great  mass 
of  men  and  women  than  the  flavor  of  foreign  life  and  thought  which 
one  gets  in  books  in  other  languages  than  his  own ;  and  a  novel  must 
have  very  great  power  or  very  immediate  timeliness  to  pass,  under  the 
guise  of  a  translation,  through  the  barriers  of  language.  The  ap- 
pearance of  "  On  the  Heights"  in  this  list  is  surprising,  standing  as 
it  does  between  "  Dr.  Claudius"  and  "  A  Rose  in  Bloom" ;  and  is 
evidence  of  a  large  element  of  thoughtfulne&s  among  average  readers. 

Of  the  younger  English  novelists,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Besant,  Mr. 
Barrie,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  have  gained  a  moderate  share  of  atten- 
tion, but  Mr.  Hardy,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  artistic  writer 
of  them  all,  is  unnoticed.  It  is  probable  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  plots  and  the  theme  which  especially  attracts  him  repel 
readers,  who  find  the  presentation  of  such  aspects  of  life  disturbing 
and  who  seek,  above  all,  cheerfulness  of  mood.  Mr.  Meredith  is 
shut  off  from  extensive  popularity  by  the  difficulties  of  a  style  which 
at  times  conceals  an  opulence  of  thought  possessed  by  no  other 
living  novelist  in  our  language.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  an  artist  and  a 
narrator  of  very  high  rank,  is  represented  by  a  single  book,  and  that 
book  a  psychologic  story.  "  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde"  does  not 
bear  comparison  with  "  Prince  Otto"  so  far  as  st3de  and  the  subtler 
qualities  of  imagination  are  concerned,  nor  with  "  Kidnapped"  so  far 
as  narrative  power  and  vivid,  first-hand  description  are  concerned; 
but  it  deals  with  a  moral  problem  of  universal  personal  significance, 
and  deals  with  it  in  a  daringly  concrete  manner.  If  it  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Howells  has  recently  said,  that  the  majority  of  readers  in  this 
country  are  women,  this  fact  perhaps  explains  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  Mr.  Stevenson's  tales  of  adventure,  which  are  among  the  few 
contemporary  stories  of  original  force  and  impulse.  The  same  fact 
may  explain  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kipling's  name;  for  the  author  of 
"  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills"  is  preeminently  a  writer  for  men. 

This  fact  may  also  explain  the  absence  from  this  list  of  the  names 
of  the  novelists  of  the  last  century.  So  far  as  the  general  reading 
public  is  concerned,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Miss  Burney 
rest  in  unnoticed  graves;  while  De  Foe  is  saved  from  oblivion  by 
the  suffrages  of  boys  and  girls.  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  has  survived 
"  Rasselas"  and  hosts  of  personages  once  held  in  the  highest  respect. 
Jane  Austin  lives  in  one  of  her  most  charming  stories.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  women  among  readers  may  explain  also  the  compara- 
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tively  small  interest  in  humor,  and  the  comparatively  great  interest 
in  sentiment.  Upon  what  other  ground  can  we  explain  the  fact  that 
those  old  fashioned  tales  of  sighs  and  tears  "  Queechy, "  and  "  The 
Wide,  Wide  World,"  still  find  a  wide  reading?  And  what  is  it  that 
keeps  "  Rutledge, "  "  Beulah, "  and  the  "  Lamplighter"  still  upon  the 
stage  when  the  audience  to  which  they  made  the'iv  debut  has  vanished? 

There  are  singular  contradictions  in  the  popular  selections  from 
the  American  novels  of  recent  years.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
art  of  Mr.  Howells  is  not  wholly  without  recognition ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps safe  to  assume  that  the  "  Lady  of  the  Aroostook"  and  "  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham"  would  stand  higher  on  the  list  if  the  magazine 
had  not  carried  them  far  and  wide  in  serial  publication.  Mr,  Craw- 
ford stands  well  with  his  countrymen;  Mr.  Aldrich  is  best  known,  it 
appears,  not  in  his  inimitable  short  stories,  but  in  his  delightful 
"  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, "  a  record  of  sin  so  entertaining  that  one  does 
not  need  to  inquire  into  the  secret  of  its  popularity.  Mrs.  Barr  has 
many  readers;  Miss  Alcott  is  not  forgotten;  and  Mr.  Roe  retains  a 
share  of  his  former  extraordinary  popularity.  Miss  Howard  and 
Mrs.  Burnett  keep  company  with  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Wiggin. 
But  how  can  the  absence  of  most  of  the  best  names  in  recent  native 
fiction  be  explained?  There  is  no  mention  of  Mr,  Cable,  of  Mr. 
James,  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Mr.  Garland,  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Miss  Jewett,  of  Miss  Murfree,  of  Miss  Wilkins ;  and  yet  these 
are  names  known  to  lovers  of  books  over  the  entire  continent.  Mr. 
James,  it  is  true,  is  a  writer  for  writers  rather  than  for  readers,  and 
must  content  himself  with  the  audience  which  finds  its  chief  interest 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done  rather  than  in  the  thing 
itself;  but  Mr,  Cable,  Mr,  Page,  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Harris  strike  root  into  our  own  soil.  Does  the  publication  in  maga- 
zines forestall  the  demand  for  the  book  which  in  due  time  follows  it? 

This  is  a  question  easier  asked  than  answered.  And  this  is  true 
of  many  other  questions  suggested  by  this  list,  which  cannot  be 
answered  in  this  article.  The  reading  public,  so  far  as  it  uses  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  is  like  some  other  publics ;  it  has  sound  instincts,  it  knows 
good  work;  it  is  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  remember  what  is  sound 
and  to  forget  what  is  bad;  but  it  is  somewhat  capricious;  it  of  ten 
fails  to  know  its  own  mind ;  and  it  makes  great  blunders  by  the  way. 
It  is  a  public,  however,  with  which  no  writer  can  safely  trifle, 

Hamilton  W,  Mabie, 
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Few  persons  have  stood  in  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago  and 
felt  the  surpassing  splendors  gathered  there,  without  a  certain  dismay 
over  its  swiftly  approaching  disappearance.  Never  in  the  world  be- 
fore has  beauty  been  so  lavish  and  so  transient.  Probably  in  all 
departments  of  the  Fair  a  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  spent. 
Now  the  nation's  holiday  is  done,  the  little  half-year  is  over,  and 
the  palaces  with  their  widely -gathered  treasures  vanish  like  a  dream. 
Is  all  indeed  gone?  Will  nothing  remain?  Wise  observers  perceive 
some  permanent  results  of  the  merry-making.  What  these  will  be 
in  the  busy  life  of  men,  others  may  decide:  I  point  out  chiefly  a 
few  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  great  Fair  on  the  life  of  women. 

The  triumph  of  women  in  what  may  be  called  their  detached 
existence,  that  is,  in  their  guidance  of  themselves  and  the  separated 
affairs  of  their  sex,  has  been  unexpectedly  great.  The  Government 
appointed  an  independent  Board  of  Lady  Managers  who,  through 
many  difficulties,  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  interest- 
ing exhibits  of  feminine  industry  and  skill.  These  they  gracefully 
disposed  in  one  of  the  most  dignified  buildings  of  the  Fair,  itself  a 
woman's  design.  Here  they  attractively  illustrated  every  aspect  of 
the  life  of  women,  domestic,  philanthropic,  commercial,  literary, 
artistic,  and  traced  their  historic  advance.  Close  at  hand,  in  another 
building  also  of  their  own  erection,  they  appropriately  appeared  as 
the  guardians  and  teachers  of  little  children.  Their  halls  were 
crowded,  their  dinners  praised,  their  reception  invitations  coveted. 
Throughout  they  showed  organizing  ability  on  a  huge  scale;  they 
developed  noteworthy  leaders;  what  is  more,  they  followed  them, 
and  they  have  quaiTeled  no  more,  and  have  pulled  wires  less,  than 
men  in  similar  situations;  their  courage,  their  energy,  their  tact  in 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  woman  were  astonishing;  and  the 
efforts  of  their  Central  Board  were  efficiently  seconded  by  similar 
companies  in  every  State.  As  in  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions and  the  hospital  service  of  the  war,  in  the  multitude  of 
women's    clubs,   the    Woman's   Christian   Temperance    Union,    the 
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King's  Daughters,  the  associations  for  promoting  women's  suf- 
frage, so  once  more  here  women  found  an  opportunity  to  prove  their 
ability  as  a  banded  sex ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  awakened  in  the 
nation  a  deeper  respect  for  their  powers. 

But  the  very  triumph  does  away  with  its  further  necessity. 
Ilaving  amply  proved  what  they  can  do  when  banded  together, 
women  may  now  the  more  easily  cease  to  treat  themselves  as  a 
peculiar  people.  Henceforth  they  are  human  beings.  Women's 
buildings,  women's  exhibits,  may  safely  become  things  of  the  past. 
At  any  future  Fair  no  special  treatment  of  women  is  likely  to  be 
called  for.  After  what  has  been  achieved,  the  self -consciousness  of 
women  will  be  lessened,  and  their  sensitiveness  about  their  own 
position,  capacity,  and  rights  will  be  naturally  outgrown.  The 
anthropologist  may  perhaps  still  assemble  the  work  of  a  single  sex, 
the  work  of  people  of  a  single  color,  or  of  those  having  blue  eyes. 
But  ordinary  people  will  find  less  and  less  interest  in  these  artifi- 
cial classifications,  and  will  more  and  more  incline  to  measure  men's 
and  women's  products  by  the  same  scale.  Even  at  Chicago  large 
.numbers  of  women  preferred  to  range  their  exhibits  in  the  common 
halls  rather  than  under  feminine  banners,  and  their  demonstration 
of  the  needlessness  of  any  special  treatment  of  -their  sex  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  permanent  gains  for 
women  from  the  Fair. 

If,  then,  women  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  more  than 
isolated  phenomena,  that  they  should  indeed  be"  treated  as  integral 
members  of  the  human  family,  in  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  lasting 
advantages  they  have  derived  from  the  Fair,  we  must  seek  those 
advantages  not  in  isolations  but  in  conjunctions.  In  the  common 
life  of  man  there  is  a  womanly  side  and  a  manly  side.  Both  have 
profited  by  one  splendid  event.  Manufactures  and  transportation 
and  mining  and  agriculture  will  hereafter  be  different  because  of 
what  has  occurred  at  Chicago;  but  so  will  domestic  science,  the 
training  of  the  young,  the  swift  intellectual  interest,  the  finer  patri- 
otism, the  apprehension  of  beauty,  the  moral  balance.  It  is  by 
growth  in  these  things  that  the  emancipation  of  women  is  to  come 
about,  and  the  I^air  has  fostered  them  all  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Although  the  Fair  was  officially  known  as  a  World's  Fair,  and 
it  did  contain  honorable  contributions  from  many  foreign  countries, 
it  was,  in  a  sense  that  no  other  exhibition  has  been,  a  nation's  Fair. 
It  was  the  climacteric  expression  of  America's  existence.     It  gathered 
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together  our  past  and  our  present,  and  indicated  not  uncertainly  our 
future.  Here  were  made  visible  our  beginnings,  our  achievements, 
our  hopes,  our  dreams.  The  nation  became  conscious  of  itself,  and 
was  strong,  beautiful,  proud.  All  sections  of  the  country  not  only 
contributed  their  most  characteristic  objects  of  use  and  beauty,  but 
their  inhabitants  also  came,  and  learned  to  know  one  another,  and 
their  land.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  hardly  been  a  vil- 
lage in  the  country  which  has  not  had  its  club  or  circle  stud3Mng  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  No  section  has  been  too  poor  to  sub- 
scribe money  for  maintaining  National  or  State  pride.  In  order  to 
see  the  great  result,  men  have  mortgaged  their  farms,  lonely  women 
have  taken  heavy  life  insurance,  stringent  economy  will  gladly  be 
practised  for  ^^ears.  A  friend  tells  me  that  she  saw  an  old  man,  as 
he  left  the  Court  of  Honor  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  turn  to  his  gray- 
haired  wife  and  say,  "  Well,  Susan,  it  paid  even  if  it  did  take  all 
the  burial  money. " 

Once  before,  we  reached  a  similar  pitch  of  national  consciousness 
— in  war.  Young,  unprepared,  divided  against  ourselves,  we  found 
ourselves  able  to  mass  great  armies,  endure  long  strains,  organize 
campaigns,  commissariats,  hospitiils,  in  altogether  independent  ways, 
and  on  a  scale  greater  than  Europe  had  seen.  Then  men  and  women 
alike  learned  the  value  of  mutual  confidence,  the  strength  of  coopera- 
tion and  organization.  Once  again  now,  but  this  time  in  the  interest 
of  beauty  and  of  peace,  we  have  studied  the  art  of  subordinating 
fragmentary  interests  to  those  of  a  whole.  The  training  we  have 
received  as  a  nation  in  producing  and  studying  the  Fair,  must  result 
in  a  deeper  national  dignity,  which  will  both  free  us  from  irritating 
sensitiveness  over  foreign  criticism,  and  give  us  readiness  to  learn 
from  other  countries  whatever  lessons  they  can  teach.  Our  own 
provinces  too  will  become  less  provincial.  With  increased  acquaint- 
ance, the  East  has  begun  to  drop  its  toleration  of  the  West,  and  to 
put  friendliness  and  honor  in  its  place.  No  more  will  it  be  believed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  cares  only  for 
pork,  grain  and  lumber.  As  such  superstitions  decay,  a  more  trust- 
ful unity  becomes  possible.  The  entire  nation  knows  itself  a  nation, 
possessed  of  common  ideals.  In  this  heightened  national  dignity, 
women  will  have  a  large  and  ennobling  share. 

But  further,  from  the  Fair  men,  and  women  with  them,  have 
acquired  a  new  sense  of  the  gains  that  come  from  minute  obedience 
to  law.     Hitherto,  "  go  as  you  please"  has  been  pretty  largely  the 
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principle  of  American  life.  In  the  training  school  of  the  last  two 
years  of  preparation  and  the  six  months  of  the  holding  of  the  Fair, 
our  people,  particularly  our  women,  have  been  solidly  taught  the 
hard  and  needful  lesson  that  whims,  waywardness,  haste,  inaccuracy, 
pettiness,  personal  considerations,  do  not  make  for  strength.  Wher- 
ever these  have  entered,  they  have  flawed  the  beautiful  whole,  and 
flecked  the  honor  of  us  all.  Where  they  have  been  absent  results 
have  appeared  which  make  us  all  rejoice.  Never  in  so  wide  an 
undertaking  was  the  unity  of  a  single  design  so  triumphant.  As  an 
unknown  multitude  cooperated  in  the  building  of  a  mediaeval  cathe- 
dral, so  throughout  our  land,  multitudes  have  been  daily  ready  to 
contribute  their  unmarked  best  for  the  erection  of  a  common  glory. 
We  have  thus  learned  to  prize  second  thoughts  above  first  thoughts, 
to  league  our  lives  and  purposes  with  those  of  others,  and  to  subor- 
dinate the  assertion  of  ourselves  to  that  of  a  universal  reason.  Hence 
has  sprung  a  new  trust  in  one  another  and  a  new  confidence  in  our 
future.  The  friendliness  of  our  people,  already  rendered  natural  by 
our  democratic  institutions,  has  received  a  deeper  sanction.  How 
distinctly  it  was  marked  on  the  faces  of  the  visitors  at  the  Fair !  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  spend  several  hours  there  on  Chicago-Day 
when  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  were  admitted. 
The  appearance  of  those  plain,  intelligent,  happy,  helpful  thousands, 
all  strangers  and  of  all  kinds,  was  the  most  encouraging  sight  one 
woman  had  at  the  Fair.  It  has  been  said  that  the  moral  education  of 
a  child  consists  in  imparting  to  him  the  three  qualities,  obedience, 
sympathy,  dignity.  These  all  have  been  taught  by  the  Fair,  and 
women,  more  swiftly  perceptive  than  men,  have  probably  learned 
their  lesson  best. 

One  more  profound  effect  of  the  Fair  upon  human  character  must 
be  mentioned,  on  character  in  those  features  which  are  of  especial 
importance  to  women.  Our  people  have  here  gained  a  new  sense  of 
beauty,  and  of  beauty  at  its  highest  and  rarest,  not  the  beauty  of 
ornament  and  decoration,  but  that  of  proportion,  balance,  and  ordered 
suitability  of  parts.  Every  girl  likes  pretty  things,  but  the  rational 
basis  of  beauty  in  the  harmonious  expression  of  use,  and  in  furnish- 
ing to  the  eye  the  quiet  satisfaction  of  its  normal  demands,  seldom 
attracts  attention.  At  Chicago  these  things  became  apparent.  Each 
building  outwardly  announced  its  inner  purpose.  Each  gained  its 
effect  mainly  by  outline  and  balance  of  masses  rather  than  by  rich- 
ness of  detail.     Each  was  designed  in  reference  to  its  site,  and  to  its 
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neiglibor  buildings.  Almost  every  one  rested  tlie  eye  wliich  it  still 
stimulated.  Color,  form,  purpose,  proportion,  sculpture,  vegetation, 
stretches  of  water,  the  brown  earth,  all  cooperated  toward  the  happy 
effect.  What  visitor  could  see  it  and  not  have  begotten  in  him  the 
demand  for  beauty  in  his  own  surroundings?  It  is  said  that  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  affected  the  domestic  architecture  and  the  house- 
hold decoration  of  the  whole  Eastern  seaboard.  The  Fair  will  do  the 
same,  but  it  will  bring  about  a  beauty  of  a  higher,  simpler  sort.  In 
people  from  every  section,  artistic  taste  has  been  developed,  or  even 
created ;  and  not  only  in  their  houses,  but  in  the  architecture  of  their 
public  buildings  and  streets  shall  we  see  the  results  of  this  vision  of 
the  White  City  by  the  Lake.  Huddled  houses  in  incongruous  sur- 
roundings will  become  less  common.  At  heart  we  Americans  are 
idealists,  and  at  a  time  when  the  general  wealth  is  rapidly  increasing, 
it  is  an  indescribable  gain  to  have  had  such  a  training  of  the  aesthetic 
sense  as  days  among  the  great  buildings  and  nights  on  the  lagoons 
have  brought  to  millions  of  our  people..  The  teachability  of  the 
common  American  is  almost  pathetic.  One  building  was  always 
crowded — the  Fine  Arts  Building;  yet  great  pictures  were  the  one 
thing  exhibited  with  which  Americans  have  hitherto  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance.  This  beauty,  connected  essentially  with  the  feminine 
side  of  life,  will  hereafter,  through  the  influence  of  the  Fair,  become 
a  more  usual  possession  of  us  all. 

If  such  are  the  permanent  gains  for  character  which  women  in 
common  with  men,  yet  even  more  than  th'ey,  have  derived  from  the 
Fair,  there  remain  to  be  considered  certain  helps  which  have  been 
brought  to  women  in  some  of  their  most  distinctive  occupations.  Of 
course  they  have  had  here  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  different 
kinds  of  sewing-machines,  pianos,  type-writers,  telegraphs,  clothes- 
wringers,  stoves,  and  baby -carriages,  and  no  doubt  they  will  do  their 
future  work  with  these  complicated  engines  more  effectively  because 
of  such  comparative  study.  But  there  are  three  departments  which 
ancestral  usage  has  especially  consecrated  to  women,  and  to  intelli- 
gent methods  in  each  of  these  the  Fair  has  given  a  mighty  impulse. 
These  three  departments  are  the  care  of  the  home,  the  care  of  the 
young,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  depraved. 

At  Philadelphia  in  1876  Vienna  bread  was  made  known,  and 
the  native  article,  sodden  with  saleratus,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
desolated  the  country,  began  to  disappear.  The  results  in  cookery 
from  the  Chicago  Exhibition  will  be  wider.     They  touch  the  kitchen 
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with  intelligence  at  more  points.  Where  tradition  has  reigned  un- 
questioned, science  is  beginning  to  penetrate,  and  we  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  eat  without  asking  why  and  what.  This  new  "  domestic 
science" — threatening  word — was  set  forth  admirably  in  the  Rum- 
ford  Kitchen  where  a  capital  thirty-cent  luncheon  was  served  every 
day,  compounded  of  just  those  ingredients  which  the  human  frame 
could  be  demonstrated  to  require.  The  health -food  companies,  too, 
arrayed  their  appetizing  wares.  Workingmen's  homes  showed  on 
how  small  a  sum  a  family  could  live,  and  live  well.  Arrangements 
for  sterilizing  water  and  milk  were  there,  Atkinson  cookers,  gas  and 
kerosene  stoves.  The  proper  sanitation  of  the  home  was  taught,  and 
boards  of  health  turned  out  to  the  plain  gaze  of  the  world  their 
inquisitorial  processes.  Numberless  means  of  increasing  the  health, 
ease,  and  happiness  of  the  household  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  were  here  studied  by  crowds  of  despairing  house- 
keepers. Many,  no  doubt,  were  bewildered;  but  many,  too,  went 
away  convinced  that  the  most  ancient  employment  of  women  was 
rising  to  the  dignity  and  attractiveness  of  a  learned  profession. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools  are  women,  it  can  be  seen  how  important  for  them 
was  the  magnificent  educational  exhibit.  Here  could  be  studied  all 
that  the  age  counts  best  in  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  high 
and  normal  schools,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  training  in  cookery, 
sewing,  dressmaking,  manual  training,  drawing,  painting,  carving. 
Many  of  the  exhibitors  showed  great  skill  in  making  their  methods 
apprehensible  to  the  stranger. 

And  then  there  were  the  modes  of  bodily  training,  and  the 
lamentable  image  of  the  misformed  average  girl ;  and  in  the  chil- 
dren's building  classes  could  actually  be  seen  engaged  in  happy 
exercise,  and  close  at  hand  appliances  for  the  nursery  and  the  play- 
ground. Nor  in  the  enlarged  prospects  for  woman's  domestic  life 
must  those  be  omitted  which  tell  how  cheaply  and  richly  the  girl 
may  now  obtain  a  college  training  like  her  brother,  and  become  as 
intelligent  as  he.  No  woman  went  away  from  the  educational  ex- 
hibits of  the  Fair  in  the  belief  that  woman's  sphere  was  necessarily 
narrow. 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  light  shed  by  the  Fair  upon 
problems  of  sickness,  poverty,  and  crime.  Everybody  knows  that 
nothing  so  complete  had  been  seen  before.  The  Anthropological 
Building  was  a  museum  of  these  subjects,   and  scattered  in  other 
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parts  of  the  Fair  was  much  to  interest  the  puzzled  and  sympathetic 
soul.  One  could  find  out  what  an  ideal  hospital  was  like,  and  how 
its  service  and  appliances  should  be  ordered.  One  studied  under 
competent  teachers  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes. 
One  learned  to  distinguish  surface  charity  from  sound.  As  men 
grow  busier  and  women  more  competent,  the  guidance  of  philan- 
thropy passes  continually  more  and  more  into  the  gentler  hands. 
Women  serve  largely  on  boards  of  hospitals,  prisons,  charities,  and 
reforms,  and  urgently  feel  the  need  of  ampler  knowledge.  The 
Fair  did  much  to  show  them  ways  of  obtaining  it. 

Such  are  the  permanent  results  of  the  Fair  most  likely  to  affect 
women.  They  fall  into  three  classes :  the  proofs  women  have  given 
of  their  independent  power;  their  ability  to  organize  and  to  work 
toward  a  distant,  difficult  and  complex  end,  the  enlargement  of  their 
outlook,  manifesting  itself  in  a  new  sense  of  membership  in  a  nation, 
a  more  willing  obedience  to  law,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  beauty; 
and,  lastly,  the  direct  assistance  given  to  women  in  their  more  char- 
acteristic employments  of  housekeeping,  teaching  and  ministering  to 
the  afflicted.  That  these  are  all,  or  even  the  most  important,  results 
which  each  woman  will  judge  she  has  obtained,  is  not  pretended. 
Everybody  saw  at  the  Fair  something  which  brought  to  individual 
him  or  her  a  gain  incomparable. 

And,  after  all,  the  greatest  thing  was  the  total,  glittering,  mur- 
murous, restful,  magical,  evanescent  Fair  itself,  seated  by  the  blue 
waters,  wearing  the  five  crowns,  served  by  novel  boatmen,  and  with 
the  lap  so  full  of  treasure  that  as  piece  by  piece  it  was  held  up,  it 
shone,  was  wondered  at,  and  was  lost  again  in  the  pile.  This  amaz- 
ing spectacle  will  flash  for  years  upon  the  inward  eye  of  our  people, 
and  be  a  joy  of  their  solitude. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
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In  an  article  published  in  the  July  number  of  "  The  Forum, " 
entitled  "The  World's  Fair  Balance-Sheet, "  I  ventured  to  indicate 
the  probable  outcome  of  the  Fair  from  a  purely  financial  point-of- 
view.  It  may,  therefore,  be  allowable  in  a  brief  paper  about  its 
wider  results  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  to  give,  so  far  as  now  possible 
(November  6),  a  statement  of  its  financial  results.  The  Fair  was 
opened  May  1,  with  obligations  to  contractors  and  upon  contracts  not 
completed  of  something  over  $3,000,000,  and  with  a  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  $4,500,000.  The  expenditures  to  that  date  \Vere  nearly 
$20,000,000.  The  operating  expenses  were  about  $100,000  per  week. 
From  the  gate  receipts  and  concessions  enough  has  been  received  to 
defray  current  expenses,  to  pay  the  indebtedness  before  named  in 
full,  and  the  treasurer  has  now  a  balance  of  $2,500,000.  The  money 
received  from  the  City  of  Chicago,  from  stockholders,  and  from  the 
National  Government  was  in  all  $12,500,000.  It  is  expected  that 
uncollected  balances  and  salvage  will  cover  future  disbursements,  in 
which  case,  the  direct  financial  result  will  be  a  loss  of  $10,000,000, 
with  an  indirect  loss  in  buildings  and  enterprises  in  various  ways 
connected  with  the  Fair,  of  as  much  more. 

Turning  now  to  the  wider  and  more  permanent  results,  these  may 
be  principally  summarized  under  two  heads.  First,  and  least  im- 
portant, it  has  made  Chicago  and  its  people  known  to  the  world.  It 
has  demonstrated  that  Chicago  is  no  longer  a  rude,  provincial  town, 
a  greatly  overgrown  village,  but  a  metropolitan  city,  one  of  the 
world's  great  capitals;  one  of  its  centres  of  intelligence,  culture,  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  power.  Among  its  inhabitants  are  men  still 
active  in  business  affairs  who  have  seen  its  growth  from  an  Indian 
trading-post,  yet  in  this  Exposition  its  citizens  have  attained  to  a 
point  in  civilization  higher  than — but  I  leave  others  to  describe  it. 
They  have  raised  the  curtain  upon  a  new  act  in  the  drama  of  the 
forward  and  upward  march  of  the  Republic.  They  have  given  to  the 
world  a  vision  of  supreme  beauty,  which  dwarfs  and  overshadows 
all  past  achievements.  Their  work  is  the  inspiration  of  the  century 
and  its  most  priceless  gift  to  the  coming  days.     The  city  which  has 
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produced  these  results  can  never  hereafter  be  regarded  as  other  than 
in  the  foremost  rank.  In  this  vast  work,  its  public  spirit,  its  loyalty 
to  the  highest  ideals,  its  civic  pride,  and  its  enlightened  liberality 
have  won  from  all  intelligent  observers  the  gratitude  which  is  given 
without  stint  to  those  who  have  lifted  the  human  race  to  a  higher 
plane  and  widened  its  horizon. 

The  second  and  most  important  result  to  the  City  ot  Chicago  is 
the  awakening  among  all  its  people  of  an  appreciation  of  artistic 
effort  and  its  value.  Chicago  has  heretofore  been  regarded,  and 
justly,  as  a  city  given  largely  to  the  mad  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  to 
materialistic  aims.  This  was  the  inevitable  result  of  its  youth.  In 
the  evolution  of  a  new  city,  as  of  an  individual  life,  material  wants  at 
first  transcend  in  importance  all  questions  of  religion  or  of  art.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  has  in  all  times  been  the  precursor  of  high 
artistic  achievement.  It  is  but  recently  that  Chicago  has  become 
possessed  of  surplus  wealth,  but  before  the  Fair  two  free  libraries, 
the  Newberry  and  the  Crerar,  had  been  founded  by  public  spirited 
citizens,  each  with  an  endowment  of  more  than  $3,000,000,  which, 
with  the  Public  Library  and  the  University  library,  may  make 
Chicago  in  the  near  future  the  resort  and  home  of  students  of  every 
department  of  knowledge.  Its  new  University  has  been  organized 
on  a  scale  of  unexampled  breadth,  and  it  is  richly  endowed,  partly 
by  Chicago  citizens,  but  more  largely  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  in- 
timated that  his  millions  already  given  are  but  a  foretaste  of  those 
yet  to  come.  The  Armour  Institute,  too,  with  its  endowment  of  one 
and  a  half  millions,  is  the  gift  of  one  of  Chicago's  most  widely  known 
citizens,  as  a  training  school  of  broad  compass  in  the  technical  and 
industrial  arts. 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Fair,  is  now  added  to  these  the  great 
Museum,  which  will  doubtless  bear  the  name  of  Marshall  Field. 
This  has  already  been  made  the  recipient  of  most  valuable  donations 
from  many  exhibitors  at  the  Fair,  and  it  was  made  possible  by  the 
munificent  subscription  of  one  million  dollars  by  Mr.  Field,  Chicago's 
most  illustrious  merchant,  who  has  thus  recognized  his  obligations  to 
Chicago,  the  marvellous  growth  and  development  of  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune.  This  Museum,  while  not,  of  course, 
comparable  with  the  vast  museums  of  older  nations,  will  from  the 
beginning  be  unexcelled  in  its  exhibits  illustrating  American  An- 
thropology. Another  donation  of  $200,000  by  Mr.  Potter  Palmer 
has  already  been  made,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  Fair,  for  a 
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Woman's  Memorial  Building,  to  contain  a  museum  of  woman's  work 
of  all  times  and  nations,  with  halls  for  meetings  to  encourage  the 
enlargement  of  woman's  aims  and  fields  of  labor. 

These  siguiiicant  facts  are  indications  that  the  qualities  which 
have  given  Chicago  place  and  power  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  now  that  the  fierce  first  struggle  for  existence  and  wealth  is 
past,  are  beginning  to  be  turned  to  some  extent  into  other  paths. 
This  work  was  done  in  part  before  the  Fair  and  was  of  the  same 
spirit  that  produced  the  Fair.  But  since  the  Fair  will  give  a  great 
impulse  to  every  effort  at  artistic  development,  the  instances  cited  of 
the  liberality  of  our  citizens  are  pertinent  as  showing  the  far  greater 
results  in  the  same  lines  which  may  be  expected  hereafter. 

The  appreciation  of  the  use  and  value  of  beauty  and  of  the  arts 
which  make  gentle  and  embellish  life,  has,  by  the  object  lesson  of 
the  Fair,  been  far  more  widely  diffused  among  our  people  than  ever 
before,  more  widely  than  would  have  been  possible  for  a  generation  in 
any  other  way.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  people  for  months  have  been 
stately  domes,  the  noble  columns  and  harmonious  groups  of  palaces, 
forming  an  artistic  creation  of  rare  perfection.  The  landscape 
artist's  work  has  given  to  these  palaces  a  setting  suited  to  their  effec- 
tiveness. The  results  of  this  must  be  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
domestic  and  public  architecture ;  more  care  in  adapting  buildings  to 
their  special  environment,  as  illustrated  by  the  Fair  in  the  interde- 
pendence of  landscape  and  architecture;  and  an  elimination  of  the 
grotesque,  which  has  hitherto  characterized  our  struggles  against 
monotony.  Our  people  have  been  educated  to  a  higher  standard  by 
the  dignified  and  symmetrical  refinement  of  the  White  City. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  architectural  excellences  of  the 
Fair,  the  representations  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  all  peoples  will 
have  a  lasting  and  permanent  effect  ujoon  the  public  in  softening  the 
crudeness  of  provincial  taste,  and  in  vastly  increasing  the  number  of 
those  who  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  artistic. 

And  in  the  Parliament  of  Eeligions,  so  admirably  organized  by 
Dr.  Barrows,  was  shown,  as  never  before,  to  audiences  from  all  the 
world,  the  substantial  unity  in  essentials  of  all  religions  and  the  im- 
measurable folly  of  theological  controversies  and  wars ;  and  there  was 
witnessed  the  dawning  of  that  day  of  universal  charity  and  tolerance 
in  matters  of  belief,  which  should  and  will  ultimately  prevail,  inas- 
much-as  are  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men. 

Feanklin  H.  Head. 
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THE   TEACHING   OF   OUR   RECENT   ECONOMIC 

EXPERIENCES. 

The  teaching  of  the  recent  economic  experiences  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  prove  most  instructive  to  all  its  citizens,  and  more 
especially  to  those  to  whom  the  control  and  direction  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  country  have  been  entrusted.  These  experiences 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying  that  probably  no  other  country 
has  ever  incurred  in  so  short  a  time  such  an  amount  of  financial  and 
industrial  disturbance  and  disaster;  the  effect  of  which,  expressed  in 
terms  of  money-loss,  aggregates  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
finds  illustration  in  part  in  the  following  particulars. 

The  national  Treasur}^,  of  late  years  so  overflowing  with  surplus 
revenues  that  millions  of  dollars  (§21,458,718  in  1890  and  1891) 
were  given  for  the  privilege  of  simply  anticipating  the  payment  of 
debts  funded  at  low  rates  of  interest,  now  faces  the  certainty,  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  in  the  methods  or  rates  of  taxation,  of  an  annual 
deficit  of  necessary  revenue  of  something  like  $30,000,000.  A  de- 
crease in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  from  May 
to  October  inclusive,  of  at  least  $30,000,000;  of  which  $12,053,- 
000,  or,  eliminating  the  World's  Fair  business,  $20,000,000,  occurred 
in  the  month  of  August  alone.  The  loss  occasioned  by  destruction  of 
property  by  fires  in  1893,  in  excess  of  that  experienced  in  the  previous 
year,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  large  degree  the  result  of  incendiarism 
contingent  on  hard  times,  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  Between 
the  4th  of  May  and  the  12th  of  July,  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $194,- 
000,000  were  withdrawn  from  the  national  banks  alone.     Between 
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the  4tli  of  May  and  the  3d  of  October  these  withdrawals  amounted 
to  $378,000,000,— $299,000,000  by  individuals,  and  $79,000,000 
by  banks  and  bankers.  And  if  to  this  sum  the  withdrawals  which 
occurred  in  like  proportion  from  savings  banks.  State  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  private  banks  be  added,  the  aggregate  would  un- 
doubtedly exceed  $500,000,000.  To  meet  this  drain,  the  national 
banks  were  compelled  to  call  in  loans  to  the  extent  of  $318,000,000; 
and  all  the  other  banking  institutions  of  the  country  pursued  a  sim- 
ilar policy.  This  concurrent  action  constituted  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  recent  remarkable  economic  experience  under  consid- 
eration. It  probably  finds  no  exact  parallel  in  all  economic  history. 
It  greatly  intensified  adverse  influences  which  before  operated  gradu- 
ally;  paralyzed  the  whole  industrial  system  of  the  country,  by  anni- 
hilating for  the  time  being  a  great  deal  of  its  machinery  of  exchange,  and 
making  commercial  creclit  well-nigh  impossible ;  and  entailed  losses  of 
such  magnitude  that  long  years  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation  would 
have  been  necessary  to  effect  even  moderate  recuperation.  Between 
January  1  and  October  31  (but  mainly  in  the  three  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September),  154  national  banks,  181  State  banks,  49 
savings  banks,  188  private  banks,  and  13  loan  and  trust  companies 
— or  an  aggregate  of  585  banks  or  banking  institutions — suspended 
payment,  with  liabilities  of  $169,000,000.  But,  of  this  aggregate, 
the  suspension  of  171  was  temporary,  and  the  outcome  of  an  unrea- 
soning insistence  that  perfectly  solvent  institutions  should  liquidate 
on  demand.  During  the  period  above  named,  over  $1,200,000,000  of 
the  railroad  property  of  the  country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. During  the  first  six  months  of  1893  the  receipts  of  revenue 
by  the  Federal  Government  were  greater  by  more  than  $10,000,000 
than  for  the  same  time  in  1892 ;  but  during  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October,  1893,  there  was  a  decrease  of  more 
than  $27,000,000  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  failures  for  the  year 
1893  will  exceed  16,000,  as  compared  with  12,000,  the  largest 
number  ever  before  reported  in  any  one  year.  The  aggregate  of 
these  contingent  liabilities  will  probably  exceed  $460,000,000,  as 
compared  with  a  maximum  of  about  $200,000,000  in  any  one  year 
since  1857.  The  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  by  the  forced 
sale  of  their  wheat  to  Europe  at  panic  prices,  through  the  inability  of 
the  banks  of  the  country  to  supply  money  to  its  owners,  that  they 
might  bold  their  product  for  better  times  and  markets, — more  than 
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60,000,000  bushels  from  a  comparatively  small  crop  having  been 
exported  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, — may 
not  perhaps  admit  of  definite  statement,  but  was  certainly  a  large 
sum  in  the  aggregate.  The  extreme  stagnation  of  trade,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  commodities  by  retail  dealers,  and 
the  losses  contingent  on  the  same,  was  also  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble features  of  the  situation.  Earcly  if  ever  before  wei^  so  small 
stocks  of  almost  every  commodity  which  the  American  people  have 
regarded  as  the  essentials  of  good  living,  carried  by  the  smaller  dis- 
tributors,, whose  policy  may  be  ascribed  to  a  prompt  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  these  same  people  had  suddenly,  and  as  if  by  preconcert, 
ceased  to  purchase  and  consume  at  the  rate  they  had  been  maintain- 
ing for  many  years;  and  that,  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  funds 
from  banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  all  trade  and  credit  was 
being  subjected  to  great  restrictions.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  judg- 
ment of  those  fully  competent  to  form  an  opinion  is  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  fell  off  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  to 
the  extent  of  thirty-three  per  cent;  leaving  a  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  refiners  during  the  latter  month,  for  which  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  demand,  of  fully  400,000  barrels.  In  the  case  of  one  large 
western  city,  the  stock  of  refined  sugars  in  the  hands  of  its  local  dealers 
was  so  far  diminished  during  the  month  of  August,  that  when  the  ordi- 
nary demand  recurred  during  the  succeeding  month,  it  was  for  a  brief 
time  almost  impossible  for  local  consumers  to  obtain  this  commodity 
under  any  conditions.  The  only  two  commodities  in  general  use 
which  show  an  increase  in  consumption  during  the  three  months 
next  after  July  1,  1893,  as  indicated  by  the  payment  of  internal- 
revenue  taxes,  were  beer  and  cigarettes.  There  was  a  gain  in 
respect  to  the.  former  at  the  rate  of  §100,000  a  year,  as  compared 
with  a  gain  of  about  $2,500,000  for  the  previous  year.  The  in- 
crease in  respect  to  the  latter  was  very  small  (148,462)  in  comparison 
with  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  cigars  ($3,830,000)  during  the 
same  period.  Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  are  so  cheap  in  the 
United  States,  that  any  large  decrease  in  their  use  in  consequence  of 
the  depression  of  business  was  not  to  be  anticipated ;  biit  the  falling 
off  in  internal  revenue  from  the  taxes  on  these  articles  in  the  three 
months  above  mentioned,  was  nearly  §1,100,000. 

Finally,  in  order  to  make  this  summary  complete,  there  must  be 
added  the  losses  incurred  by  the  owners  of  shops  and  factories  who 
were  obliged  to  suspend  operations;  and,  above  all,  by  the  thousands 
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of  men  and  women,  representing  every  form  and  grade  of  labor, 
who,  by  reason  of  widespread  limitations  of  their  usual  opportuni- 
ties for  employment,  were  unable  for  considerable  periods  to  earn 
wages.  To  state  specifically'  in  terms  of  money  how  great  those 
losses  have  been  in  the  aggregate,  is  not  possible ;  but  few  who  have 
made  the  matter  a  subject  of  investigation  will  doubt  that  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war,  would  be  an  under  rather  than 
an  over  estimate.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
the  aggregate  of  these  losses,  by  whatever  method  measured  or  ex- 
pressed, was  very  great;  and,  further,  that  their  burden  fell  most 
grievously  and  disproportionately  upon  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  was  least  able  to  bear  it, — namely, 
those  who  depend  upon  each  day's  earnings  to  meet  each  day's 
needs. 

The  question  that  next  and  naturally  suggests  itself  is.  To  what 
is  such  an  extraordinary,  and  in  a  great  degree  unprecedented,  state  of 
affairs  to  be  attributed?  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  attempt  an  anal- 
ysis— even  if  it  were  practicable — of  all  the  agencies  that  may,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  have  been  effective  in  producing  it ;  but  certain 
things  most  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  helping  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  it,  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immediate  and  principal  cause  was,  beyond 
all  question,  a  distrust  of  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  country  rests ;  namely, 
its  currency.  Other  nations  have  had  contemporaneous  severe  finan- 
cial and  industrial  disturbances.  Indeed,  a  wave  of  such  disturbances, 
precijjitated  by  the  suspension  of  the  great  banking  house  of  the 
Barings,  seems  to  have  been  passing  over  the  world  for  the  last  few 
years ;  but  no  nation  or  country  has  had  anything  analogous  to  what 
the  United  States  has  experienced  during  the  past  year,  or  in  fact 
any  serious  financial  disturbance  from  like  causes.' 

'  There  is,  however,  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
United  States  may  have  been  indirectly,  but  to  a  large  extent,  the  occasion  of 
this  wave  of  distui-bance,  a  considerable  time  before  this  same  policy  became 
the  prime  cause  of  the  wholly  anomalous  disturbance  in  the  United  States  under 
consideration.  Thus,  there  is  almost  a  consensus  among  banker  that  after  the 
certain  ultimate  effects  of  the  Bland  Bill,  enacted  in  1878,  had  become  generally 
recognized,  and  more  especially  after  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Compromise 
Silver  Act  in  1890,  foreign  capital,  which  had  previously  flowed  in  large  vol- 
umes into  the  United  States,  and  had  greatly  aided  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  was  less  readily  obtainable,  or,  if  invested  in  securities,  was 
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In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  example,  separated  territorially 
from  us  on  the  north  by  an  imaginary  line,  there  has  been  no  panic, 
no  unusual  demand  for  money,  no  stoppage  of  industries,  no  restric- 
tion of  trade,  no  increased  rate  of  interest;  in  short,  nothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  except  so  far  as  these  events  may  have 
been  influenced  by  contiguity  to  what  may  be  termed  a  financial 
cyclone,  whose  pathway  of  destruction  was  contiguous,  but  not 
within  its  own  territory.  In  Mexico  also,  on  our  southern  border, 
although  one  of  its  great  industrial  products,  silver,  has  been  greatly 
depreciated  in  market  value,  the  credit  of  the  country  was  never 
higher  than  during  the  past  year,  nor  its  general  industrial  condition 
more  promising.  In  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  where  reckless  and 
disastrous  land  speculation  and  bad  fiscal  management  on  the  part  of 
the  government  have  produced  national  bankruptcy,  trade  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  rapidly  reviving,  and  private  credits 
have  been  largely  maintained. 

Again,  while  money  at  all  the  financial  centres  of  the  United 
States  has  commanded  for  months  exorbitant  and  unnatural  rates  of 
interest,  and  at  times  was  almost  unobtainable  under  any  conditions, 
in  the  markets  of  England,  separated  from  us  by  less  than  six  days' 
communication  by  mail,  and  only  a  few  minutes  by  cable  intelli- 
gence, the  supply  of  loanable  capital  has  been  so  concurrently  abun- 
dant that  "  money,"  as  the  expression  goes,  "  has  gone  a-begging"  for 
use  at  from  2-^  to  3  per  cent  interest.  In  fact,  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  all  foreign  countries  have  been  almost  wholly  indifferent  to  what 
has  recently  occurred  in  the  United  States,  while  the  interest  of  the 
comparatively  few  that  have  not  been  indifferent  has  been  that  of  ob- 
servers watching  at  a  safe  distance  experiments  with  dangerous  ex- 
plosives; or  it  has  been  concentrated  on  the  single  thought  of  how 
our  extraordinary  financial  theories  and  their  accompanying  industrial 
disasters  might  be  used  to  promote  their  individual  speculative  ad- 

steadily  withdrawn.  What  the  United  States  (where  the  complaint  is  always 
general  that  capital  is  scarce  and  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  its  people)  repelled, 
was  eagerly  sought  by  other  countries  ;  and  a  resulting  plethora  of  unemployed 
capital  in  Europe  greatly  facilitated  the  investment  of  enormous  amounts  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  of  South  America,  and  in  Australia,  in  which  latter  coun- 
trj"  four  millions  of  people  are  reported  to  have  been  able  to  publicly  or  privately 
borrow  about  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  As  a  rule,  these  investments 
were  disastrous,  and,  involving,  as  they  did,  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  banking  houses  in  Europe,  produced  a  world-wide  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  depression,  which  is  still  continuous,  but  by  reason  of  which 
the  United  States  has  been  less  injuriously  afifected  than  any  other  country. 
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vantage.  In  short,  the  evidence  is  complete  and  unassailable  that 
the  disastrous  economic  experiences  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year  were,  as  respects  origin  and  characteristic  features,  and  in  a 
national  sense,  purely  local;,  and  that  any  influences  they  exerted 
upon  foreign  countries  were  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

It  is  also  equally  capable  of  demonstration  that  the  cause  of  this 
same  disturbance  was  mainly  artificial,  and  wholly  unnecessary  and 
unnatural ;  namely,  as  before  pointed  out,  a  distrust,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  future  of  the  money  of  their  country, 
which  distrust  in  turn  was  created  by  an  artificial,  unnecessary,  and 
unnatural  national  fiscal  policy.  This  proposition  finds  curious  illus- 
tration and  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  large  withdrawals  of  deposits  in 
banks,  before  noticed,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  or  occa- 
sioned by  a  suspicion  of  unsoundness  or  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  banks ;  but  rather  by  an  almost  universal  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  depositors  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  to  get  their  money  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  gold  or  its  representative,  and  then  bring  it 
more  under  their  individual  control  by  placing  it  in  safe-deposit 
vaults,  or  in  other  secure  hiding-places.  It  may  be  further  affirmed 
with  entire  truthfulness  that  if  no  silver  mines  so  highly  and  cheaply 
productive,  through  natural  and  industrial  conditions,  as  to  be  beyond 
all  possibility  of  foreign  competition,  had  ever  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States,  or,  if  discovered,  had  obtained  no  greater  co-operation 
and  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  than  is  enjoyed 
by  the  American  miners  of  coal  or  ores  of  iron,  or  by  the  growers  of 
cotton,  wheat,  or  potatoes,  there  would  never  have  been  any  silver 
problem  to  vex  and  impoverish  the  people  of  this  country.  And, 
further  and  more  important  than  all  else,  if  these  same  people  had 
been  educated  up  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
function  of  money, — information  that  every  American  boy  ought 
thoroughly  to  acquire  before  entering  upon  manhood, — there  would, 
apart  from  a  few  cranks  and  selfishly -interested  mine-owners,  never 
have  been  any  essential  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  legislation 
was  necessary  or  expedient  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  any  evil  resulting  from  the  great  depreciation 
in  value  of  one  of  the  world's  great  monetary  metals. 

But  the  people  have  not  been  so  educated;  and,  by  reason  of 
such  default,  the  most  appalling  ignorance  prevails  in  respect  to  the 
above  and  all  other  economic  subjects;  and  not  only  among  the 
masses,  but  among  many  who  are  filling  important  stations  as  legisla- 
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tors,  editors,  and  educational  directors  and  teachers.  And  under  such 
a  condition  of  things  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  funda- 
mentally clear  and  correct  ideas,  or  ideas  remedial  of  specific  evils, 
will  ever  be  embodied  in  our  financial  or  economic  legislation ;  or 
that  an  end  will  be  put  to  constantly  recurring  but  needless  losses  to 
the  nation — losses  that  each  and  every  year  represent  more  than  the 
capitalized  wealth  of  all  its  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools; 
or  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  needless  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  that  in  the  midst  of  unparalleled  natural  abundance  makes 
and  keeps  large  masses  of  our  people  poor. 

Doubtless  a  similar  or  greater  ignorance  characterizes  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  of  Europe ;  but  the 
resulting  influences  are  not  the  same  as  have  manifested  themselves 
in  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  these  foreign  countries  it  is  rare  that 
a  person  can  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  or  trust  involving 
power  to  influence  or  shape  the  economic  or  fiscal  policy  of  the  state, 
without  having  previously  demonstrated  that  by  scholastic  or  busi- 
ness education  he  is  abundantly  qualified  for  his  position.  That 
the  people  of  such  countries,  under  conditions — natural  and  govern- 
mental— similar  or  identical  with  those  that  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  might  act  differently,  is  altogether  probable.  But  in  states 
burdened  with  debts,  with  the  power  of  taxation  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  with  insufficient  food  supplies  of  domestic  origin,  and  fierce 
antagonisms  from  without,  involving  not  merely  trade  but  sover- 
eignty, rulers  and  people  alike  are  little  tolerant  of  amateur  economic 
or  financial  experimentation.  How  little  regard,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  for  economic  and  financial 
knowledge  and  experience  as  a  qualification  for  legislative  or  judicial 
service  in  respect  to  that  large  class  of  subjects  which,  under  our  new 
and  changing  conditions  of  civilization,  come  closer  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state  and  its  citizens  than  any  others,  admits  of  abundant 
examples  and  illustrations.  Thus,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times,  in  any  European  country,  of  a  member  of 
long  service  in  the  highest  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  and  to 
whom  qualification  for  high  judicial  office  has  been  popularly  con- 
ceded, soberly  putting  forth  in  a  public  speech  such  an  absurd 
economic  proposition  as  the  following :  that  "  while  everybody  pays 
taxes  in  the  North,  nine-tenths  of  the  one  tax  the  South  pays"  (i.e., 
for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government)  "  is  the  whiskey  tax  and 
a  little  on  tobacco" ;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that,  by  reason  of  geo- 
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graphical  situation  or  some  mental  idiosyncrasy,  the  people  of  a  large 
section  of  a  common  country  did  not  as  a  rule  consume  any  other 
commodities  than  whiskey  and  a  little  tobacco,  and  so  escaped  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  the  taxes  on  commodities  from 
which  a  common  government  mainly  derives  its  great  annual  rev- 
enues. If  sitting  as  a  judge,  what  sort  of  judicial  opinions  in  review 
of  cdnplicated  tax  questions  could  be  expected  from  one  so  mani- 
festly ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  taxation? 

In  what  other  country  than  the  United  States,  since  the  days  when 
the  kings  of  mediaeval  Europe  debased  their  coinage,  and  then,  by 
investing  the  resulting  base  and  cheap  product,  termed  money,  with 
legal-tender  attributes,  robbed  their  subjects  by  compelling  them  to 
accept  it  at  a  false  valuation  in  payment  of  debts  that  the  Crown  had 
previously  contracted,  could  a  court  of  the  highest  judicature  be 
found  to  decide  that,  under  a  Constitution  "ordained  to  establish 
justice, "  the  law-making  assemblage,  created  by  that  same  Constitu- 
tion, was  empowered  to  work  wrong  akin  to  robbery  by  enacting 
that  the  tender  of  anything  "  which  the  law  shall  recognize  as  money" 
— irrespective  of  any  intrinsic  value,  be  it  dried  leaves,  bits  of 
leather,  or  promises  to  pay  which  were  not  paid — shall  be  good  and 
sufficient  payment  in  discharge  of  all  obligations  of  indebtedness?  ' 
The  judgment  of  a  higher  court,  however,  namely,  that  of  universal 
human  nature,  has  decided  that  it  is  not  conceivable  that  articles 
possessing  no  intrinsic  value  should  be  exchangeable  at  will  for 
other  articles  having  such  intrinsic  value;  and  the  most  primitive 
savage  is  not  primitive  enough  to  entertain  any  other  opinion. 

Not  less  remarkable  were  the  judicial  announcements  in  the  same 
opinion,  that  it  is  incorrect  "  to  speak  of  a  standard  of  value" ;  that 
"  value  is  an  ideal  thing"  ;  that  the  gold  and  silver  thing  we  call  a 
dollar  is  "  in  no  sense  the  standard  of  a  dollar, "  but  only  "  a  repre- 
sentative of  it" ;  and  that  "  there  might  never  have  been  a  piece  of 
money  of  the  denomination  of  a  dollar. "  That  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  characterizing  these  opinions  as  remarkable  would  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  fact  that  they  embodied  two  great  discoveries  in  mental 
philosophy  and  political  economy  which  the  world  had  not  heretofore 
recognized.  The  first  discovery  was  that  there  can  be  a  representa- 
tive without  something  to  represent.     In  the  case  of  Peter  Schlemihl, 

'  "  The  obligation  of  a  contract  to  pay  money  is  to  pay  that  which  the  law 
shall  recognize  as  money  when  the  payment  is  to  be  made. " — Opinion  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1870,  12  Wallace,  p.  553. 
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there  was  a  man  without  a  shadow;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  court  there 
could  be  a  shadow  without  any  substance  to  make  it.  The  second 
discovery  is  that  "  value  is  an  ideal  thing" ;  from  which  it  legiti- 
mately follows  that  imagination,  which  creates  all  ideal  things,  can 
create  values.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  therefore  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that,  in  order  to  have  and  enjoy  anything,  it  was 
necessary  only  to  create  and  use  its  symbol  or  representative ;  and 
that,  to  pay  for  value  received,  it  was  only  necessary  to  imagine  a 
corresponding  and  equivalent  value,  and  then  pass  it  over  in  exchange 
and  settlement.  But,  as  the  people  did  not  make  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  any  such  assumption,  it  is  clear  that,  in  common  with  the  stu- 
dents of  mental  philosophy  and  men  of  business  experience  all  over 
the  world,  they  did  not  regard  the  discoveries  of  the  court  as  having 
any  practical  importance. 

Among  no  small  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
men  they  select  to  represent  them  in  Congress,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
hostility  against  banks  which  finds  no  parallel  in  any  other  civilized 
country ;  and  the  conception  also  of  bankers  entertained  by  them  is 
analogous  to  that  held  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  namely,  "  that 
they  were  malevolent  beings  with  diabolical  attributes,  hoarding  great 
sacks  of  gold,  which  they  lent  only  at  usurious  interest."  Such  sen- 
timents are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  popular  misunderstanding,  or  rather 
to  no  understanding  at  all,  of  this  subject.  Banks  and  bankers  are, 
however,  essential  to  civilization,  and  will  continue  to  exist  if  people 
are  to  continue  civilized.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
problem  of  providing  means  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  great  enter- 
prises of  modern  times,  whether  they  be  military,  industrial,  mu- 
nicipal, or  engineering,  could  have  been  solved  except  through  the 
agency  of  banks  and  bankers ;  and  there  is  no  one  change  that  more 
strikingly  illustrates  the  great  gulf  which  separates  the  present  from 
the  not-distant  past  than  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  providing  loans  of  money  (capital)  for  public  or  private 
uses.  Banks  improperly  organized  and  ignorantly  or  wrongfully 
managed  are  unquestionably  evils  of  a  most  serious  character;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  banks  in  the  United 
States  unless  the  people  will  it.  In  Scotland,  a  country  where  there 
are  great  inequalities  in  the  possession  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
but  where  the  people  are  very  shrewd  ("  canny")  in  respect  to  worldly 
matters,  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  most  intelligent  in  respect 
to  economic  and  financial  matters,  a  system  of  banking  exists  which 
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practically  gives  to  every  considerable  town  the  facilities  of  a  bank, 
and  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  aid  tbe  promotion  of  every 
financial  and  industrial  interest  of  the  people  and  their  country.  Is 
there  anything  but  lack  of  intelligence  and  the  existence  of  unfounded 
prejudices  which  prevent  the  United  States  from  having  an  equally 
advantageous  system  of  banking?  The  establishment  of  a  sound  bank 
in  those  districts  of  this  country  where  public  sentiment  is  most  op- 
posed to  banks,  and  where  there  is  great  lack  of  loanable  capital, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings.  The  similitude  between 
the  establishment  of  a  reservoir  which  shall  augment  a  deficient  sup- 
ply of  water  in  any  district,  and  the  establishment  of  a  bank  which 
shall  remedy  a  deficient  supply  of  capital  or  of  the  mediums  of  ex- 
change in  any  community,  is  perfect  in  respect  to  their  contingent 
benefits ;  but  this  truth  is  not  generally  recognized. 

The  disposition  of  local  taxation  constitutes  a  problem  that  at 
present  largely  occupies  the  attention  of  the  legislatures  of  our  several 
States,  and  is  found  by  them  most  difficult  of  solution;  and  yet  very- 
few — perhaps  none — of  the  men  entrusted  with  the  initiating  and 
enactment  of  laws  on  this  subject  ever  recognize  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  single  form  or  species  of  taxation — including  even 
the  single  tax  on  land  proposed  by  Mr.  George — that  has  not  some- 
where and  at  some  time  been  substantially  tried;  and  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  resulting  experience  might  help  to  the  avoidance  of  old 
errors. 

In  what  other  country,  again,  but  the  United  States,  could  men 
with  reputation  for  statesmanship  be  found  who  would  assert  and 
teach,  and  find  multitudes  to  believe,  that  the  taxes  which  a  country 
imposes  on  its  imports  are  not  paid  by  its  people  who  consume  them  ? 
If,  however,  it  is  really  true  that  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  these 
latter  days,  that  one  country  can  impose  taxes  for  its  own  exclusive 
benefit,  and  transfer  the  burden  of  them  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries with  whom  it  has  commercial  intercourse,  it  is  most  singular 
that  the  statesmen  of  other  countries  and  ages,  who  have  sounded  all 
the  depths  and  shoals  of  taxation,  should  not  long  ago  have  recog- 
nized it.  It  is  clear  also,  that,  since  the  United  States  cannot  patent 
the  discovery,  all  other  countries  will  be  free  and  certain  to  adopt  it; 
and,  as  the  exports  and  imports  of  all  countries  substantially  balance, 
the  one  positive  economic  effect  of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  new 
scheme  will  be  to  create  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  tax  burdens,  which 
will  add  to  the  expenses  and  complications  of  all  international  trade, 
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and  practically  benefit  no  one.  Again,  if  an  importer  cannot  recoup 
himself  in  the  sale  of  his  imports  Lj  including  the  customs  (taxes) 
in  their  price,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  material  advance  in 
the  prices  of  imported  commodities,  and  the  whole  theory  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industry  through  increase  in  the  price  of  imports 
by  tariff  taxation  falls  to  the  ground. 

That  an  income  tax  is  theoretically  one  of  the  igost  equitable 
forms  of  taxation  may  be  admitted;  and,  starting  on  this  basis,  its 
adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  method  of  raising  revenue 
finds  favor  with  many  who  are  entrusted  with  the  work  of  legis- 
lation' and  the  administration  of  the  government ;  and  yet  it  seems 
hardly  open  to  dispute  that  a  general  income  tax,  with  such  inquisi- 
torial features  as  are  essential  to  make  it  effective  as  a  revenue 
measure,  cannot  be  successfull}^  administered  under  a  free  and  popu- 
lar form  of  government.  On  this  point  the  comparatively  recent 
experience  of  the  United  States,  which  few  now  remember,  ought  to 
be  most  instructive.  Thus,  in  1869,  under  a  Federal  law  assessing 
all  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,000,  and  with  a  corps  of  trained  officials 
to  execute  it,  only  254,617  persons,  out  of  a  population  in  that  year 
of  about  37,000,000,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  any  taxable  in- 
come; and  in  1872,  when  the  exemption  had  been  raised  to  §2,000 
and  the  population  had  increased  to  over  39,000,000,  the  number 
of  persons  who  paid  an  income-tax  ran  down  to  72,949, — leaving  a 
presumption  that  every  one  of  the  38,927,051  who  did  not  pay,  and 
was  made  subject  to  inquisition  by  the  officials  in  respect  to  his  in- 
come, made  oath  that  he  was  not  in  receipt  from  wages,  salary,  in- 
terest, or  profits,  of  an  income  liable  to  taxation  in  excess  of  |2,000. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  such 
a  result  "  taxation"  ;  from  a  moral  point  of  view  its  characterization 
as  "  appalling"  would  not  be  inappropriate. 

Whether  financial  panics,  commercial  crises,  and  extreme  fluc- 
tuation in  prices  occur,  as  many  believe,  more  frequently  in  the 
United  States  than  in  other  countries,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  few 
superiors  anywhere  in  this  respect.  It  is  certain  also  that  a  condition 
of  abnormal  instability  in  all  matters  of  business — industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  financial — which  in  turn  creates  and  encourages  unhealthy 
speculation,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  characteristic. 
If  any  one  doubts  that  this  abnormal  and  unhealthy  condition  has 
been  largely  due  to  this  practice  of  subordinating,  in  legislation, 
economic  principles  and  business  interests  to  party  purposes,  let  him 
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meution  one  fiscal  or  industrial  measure  of  importance  that  has  been 
debated  in  Congress  or  enacted  into  law  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  solely  on  its  economic  merits.  In  most  other  countries,  and 
more  especially  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  greatest  commercial 
rival  of  the  United  States,  political  parties  rarely  antagonize  each 
other  on  economic  questions, — taxation  (internal  or  tariff)  banking, 
currency,  navigation  laws,  and  the  like.  And  to  this  fact,  more 
than  to  any  other,  the  financial  and  commercial  success  and  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain  may  be  ascribed.  An  Englishman  attends  to 
his  business  with  almost  no  concern  as  to  whether  Parliament  is  or  is 
not  in  session.  His  monetary  and  banking  system  and  the  standard 
of  value  by  which  he  makes  and  receives  payments  have  been  stabil- 
ity itself  for  nearly  a  century.  His  system  of  taxation  is  the  sim- 
plest in  the  world,  and  is  rarely  changed  beyond  increasing  or 
reducing  to  a  slight  extent  certain  general  taxes,  such  as  those  on  in- 
comes, to  meet  any  occasional  surplus  or  deficiency  of  the  national 
exchequer.  And  he  further  knows  that  if  any  important  change  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  kingdom  is  contemplated,  it  will  not  be  made 
without  previous  full  and  fair  discussion  by  the  people  and  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  Parliament  of  all  parties.  On  the  contrary,  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Congress  is  a  source  of  disquietude  to  nearly 
every  American  man-  in  business,  and  he  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  it  adjourns  and  he  knows  that  he  is  to  be  exempt  for  a  fraction 
of  a  year  from  the  vicissitudes  of  legislation.  The  circumstance 
that  the  United  States  has  for  many  years,  by  reason  of  its  great 
natural  resources  and  the  energy  of  its  people,  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  under  conditions  that  would  have  occasioned 
revolution  or  ruin  in  other  countries,  has  unquestionably  encouraged 
a  sentiment  among  its  people  that  they  have  a  supremacy  over  all 
accidents,  and  that  the  precedents  of  economic  experience  on  the  part 
of  other  nations  are  matters  to  them  of  very  little  importance. 
Nevertheless  the  maxim,  which  certainly  seems  to  find  support  in  our 
past  national  history,  that  there  is  a  special  Providence  for  the  United 
States,  in  common  with  infants,  sailors,  and  drunken  men,  is  not  a 
safe  and  sure  foundation  for  legislation ;  as  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  recent  results  of  our  national  treatment  of  the 
silver  question. 

Now,  if  the  above  diagnosis  of  what  may  be  termed  the  economic 
situation  of  the  United  States  is  correct,  and  the  situation  is  antag- 
onistic alike  to  national  and  individual  prosperity,  the  remedy  for  it 
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can  be  found  only  in  better  popular  education;  obtained  either 
through  the  slow  school  of  experience,  at  which  the  nation,  paying 
exorbitantly  high  tuition,  has  long  been  in  attendance;  or  through 
the  institution,  by  the  agency  of  the  presidents  and  professors  in  our 
colleges  and  the  teachers  in  our  higher  schools,  of  more  intelligent 
and  less  expensive  educational  methods.  In  other  words,  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  and  gcnerall}'  accepted  principles  of  political 
economy  should  be  advanced  to  a  higher  position  than  it  now  holds 
in  our  educational  sj^stem ;  and  their  study,  regarded  as  an  essential 
for  good  citizenship,  should  be  made  imperative  (attractive  also,  as 
it  can  be)  on  all  students  above  a  certain  age  and  of  fair  mental 
capacity. 

But  some  may  ask  incredulously.  What!  more  dosing  with 
what  some  of  its  most  famous  experts  have  characterized  us  a  dismal 
science?  The  answer  ought  to  be  emphatically,  Yes!  and  political 
economy  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  dismal  or  unattractive,  if  it  be 
taught  on  the  line  of  its  true  meaning  and  definition;  which  I  hold 
to  be,  not  "  the  science  of  wealth"  or  "  the  science  of  exchanges, "  but, 
rather,  the  history  of  the  world's  experience  in  endeavoring  to  better 
its  material  condition,  and  the  making  of  correct  deductions  from  such 
experience,  with  a  view  to  present  and  future  guidance  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  purpose.  The  legitimate  literature  of  political  econ- 
omy is,  in  fact,  the  economic  experience  of  nations ;  and  "  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  multitudinous  experiments  of  the  past  can  never 
be  antiquated,  for  they  reveal  certain  broad  features  of  human  ex- 
perience that  can  no  more  be  disregarded  than  the  vital  functions 
of  the  human  body. "  ' 

Adam  Smith  is  popularly  regarded  as  having  created  the  science 
of  political  economy.  His  writings,  however,  show  that  he  never 
entertained  any  such  idea,  and  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  him  that 
he  discovered  any  new  truths.  But  the  great  service  he  rendered  to 
mankind  was  in  taking  up,  as  no  one  before  him  had  done,  the 
blunders  and  errors  of  the  great  merchants  and  statesmen  of  the  past 
in  respect  to  matters  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  showing  wherein 
they  were  mistaken ;  and  he  did  this  in  language  so  clear  and  so 
replete  with  common  sense  that  every  man  of  business  and  every 
trader  and  workman  could  readily  understand  him.  And  it  is  ex- 
actly such  teaching  as  this  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  now 

'Prof.  J.  Shield  Nicholson's  address  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancenaent  of  Science,  1893. 
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most  need,  and  which  their  present  educational  system  is  lamentably 
deficient  in  imparting.' 

But  comprehensive  as  is  the  definition  of  political  economy  above 
given, "it  legitimately  admits  of  further  amplification.  For  if  it  is  the 
history  of  the  world's  experience  in  attempting  to  better  its  material 
condition,  then  also  and  necessarily  is  included  in  it  a  recognition  of 
the  world's  experience  in  attempting  to  better  its  moral  condition. 
For  there  will  be  slow  progress  in  the  work  of  improving  the  moral 
or  mental  condition  of  human  beings  when  every  waking  hour  of  the 
individual  is  devoted  to  the  single  thought  of  keeping  soul  and  body 
physically  united.  The  first  intelligent  step  in  reducing  the  number 
of  such  unfortunates  is  to  understand  the  laws,  deduced  from  experi- 
ence, which  govern  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
the  obstacles,  natural  or  artificial,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
equitable  distribution.  And  this  is  what  sound  political  economy 
especially  considers  and  teaches,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  all  those  whose  special  mission  and  calling  it 

'  The  wonderful  clearness  with  which  Adam  Smith  explained,  and  the  in- 
tex'est  with  which  he  invested,  what  are  popularly  regarded  as  abstruse  economic 
questions,  is  well  illustrated  by  his  discussion  of  a  topic  that  is  at  present 
largely  in  the  thoughts  of  the  American  people,  namely,  the  "scarcity  of 
money. "    He  says : 

If  gold  and  silver  should  at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  country  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase 
them,  there  are  more  expedients  for  supplying  their  place  than  that  of  almost  any  other  commod- 
ity. If  the  materials  of  manufacture  are  wanted,  industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are  wanted, 
the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  though  with  a  good 
deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and  selling  upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compensating 
their  credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year,  will  supply  it  with  less  inconveniency. 
All  well-regulated  paper  money  will  supply  it.  not  only  without  inconveniency,  but,  in  some  cases, 
with  some  advantages.  Upon  every  account,  therefore,  the  attention  of  government  never  was  so 
unnecessarily  employed  as  when  directed  to  watch  over  the  preservation  or  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than  that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine, 
must  always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it  nor  credit  to  borrow  it. 
Those  who  have  either  will  seldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  money  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have 
occasion  for.  This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  is  not  alwaj's  confined  to  im- 
provident spendthrifts.  It  is  sometimes  general  through  a  whole  mercantile  town,  and  the  country 
in  its  neighborhood.  Overtrading  is  the  common  cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  whose  projects  have 
been  disproportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  money,  nor 
credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals  whose  expense  has  been  disproportioned  to  their  revenue.  Before 
their  projects  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their  credit  %vith  it.  They  run  about 
everywhere  to  borrow  money,  and  everybody  tells  them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  such 
general  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not  always  prove  that  the  usual  number  of  gold 
and  silver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many  people  want  those  pieces  who 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary, 
over-trading  becomes  a  general  error  both  among  great  and  small  dealers.  They  do  not  always 
send  more  money  abroad  than  usual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  goods,  which  they  send  to  some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will 
come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment.  The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have 
nothing  at  hand  with  which  they  can  either  purchase  money  or  give  solid  security  for  borrowing. 
It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  difficulty  which  such  people  find  in  borrowing,  and 
which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment,  that  occasions  the  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity 
of  vaonej.— Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  I. 
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is  to  try  and  make  men  better,  if  they  are  to  attain  any  large  measure 
of  success  in  their  undertaking.  The  story  of  Van  der  Kempt,  a 
Dutch  missionary,  sent  out  many  years  ago  from  Holland  to  South 
Africa  to  attempt  to  Christianize  the  Kaffirs,  has  much  of  pertinency 
and  instruction  on  this  point.  When  he  first  entered  upon  his  work, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  labor  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
natives;  and  for  this  object  he  followed  for  a  time  the  business  of 
the  brickmaker,  the  mason,  and  the  carpenter.  When  taken  to  task 
for  doing  these  things  rather  than  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  he  is  said  to  have  made  answer  substantially 
as  follows:  that  while  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would 
enter  a  brush  hut  with  a  mud  floor,  and  dwell  therein,  he  felt  equally 
certain  that  it  would  come  more  readily  into  a  house  with  a  tiled 
roof,  dry  floor,  and  glazed  windows.  And  he  was  right,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  easy — nay,  all  but  impossible — to  lead  a  life  of 
intellectual  purity  and  righteousness  amid  filth,  poverty,  and  all  the 
adjuncts  of  physical  debasement.  If  this  line  of  reasoning  is  correct, 
and  material  progress  is  to  a  large  extent  the  essential  basis  for  re- 
ligious and  moral  progress,  then  no  theological  seminary  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  efficiently  equipped  unless  it  has  among  its  instructors  a 
person  capable  of  clearly  teaching  political  economy.  Theologians 
and  scholars  alike,  in  place  of  disputing  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  or  Isaiah  the  prophecies  attributed  to 
him,  would  much  better  try  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  standard  or  measure  of  value;  inasmuch  as  a  decision  as  to 
what  Moses  or  Isaiah  did  or  did  not  do  would  not  invalidate  any 
fundamental  religious  principle;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  stan- 
dard there  would  be  very  little  of  either  civilization  or  religion. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  one  who  saw  and  studied  the  exhibit  of 
war-instrumentalities,  made  by  Krupp  and  others,  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, or  who  has  kept  himself  in  fair  acquaintance  with  the  recent 
wonderful  progress  in  inventing  new  and  terribly  destructive  military 
and  naval  agencies,  must  be  inclined  to  the  belief  that,  although  the 
millennium  is  not  likely  to  come  immediately,  the  period  of  great 
international  wars  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Apart  from  the  inability  of 
the  leading  military  nations  to  endure  the  enormous  expenditures  of 
modern  warfare,  men  cannot  be  found  who  will  long  and  willingly 
stand  up  and  be  slaughtered  by  wholesale  by  invisible  foes.  There 
will  be  little  opportunity  for  display  of  personal  courage  or  heroism, 
or  for  the  organization  and  leadership  of  "  forlorn  hopes"  which  con- 
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stitute  the  spirit  of  war,  when  combatants  are  to  engage  in  battle  at 
a  distance  of  miles,  and  personal  contact  with  the  enemy  has  been 
made  practically  impossible.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  United  States,  by  reason  of  its  (present)  freedom  from  entangling 
foreign  alliances,  its  geographical  position,  and  its  enormous  resources 
of  men,  money,  and  materials,  can  have  no  foreign  war  except  by 
its  own  provoking  and  choosing;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain 
that  no  one  of  the  great  "  ironclads"  which  the  nation  has  constructed 
and  is  constructing  at  so  large  an  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  its 
taxes,  will  ever  fire  a  hostile  shot  or  be  worth  more  at  the  end  of  a 
decade  than  its  value  as  old  material. 

But,  if  free  from  apprehension  of  foreign  foes,  are  we  exempt 
from  danger  from  foes  within?  Has  not  the  barbarian  already 
effected  a  lodgment  within  our  gates?  The  United  States  is  trying 
an  experiment  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  world's  history. 
We  have  entrusted  the  selection  of  legislators  and  the  determination 
of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  through  universal 
suffrage,  to  the  masses,  who  have  little  faith  in  or  knowledge  of 
economic  principles,  and  who  do  not  recognize  that  hardly  a  method 
can  be  proposed  for  the  material  advancement  of  mankind  which  has 
not  been  somewhere. and  at  some  time  practically  tried,  and  that  the 
resulting  experiences  are  worth  studying.  Further,  the  home  ele- 
ment of  danger  is  now  being  reinforced  by  an  enormou.s  immigration 
of  other  and  alien  people,  who,  in  no  small  part  through  circum- 
stances of  foreign  birth  and  education,  are  antagonistic  to  all  govern- 
ment, and  who  fail  to  see  that  there  is. any  well-marked  line  of  divi- 
sion between  liberty  and  unrestrained  license.  The  great  American 
Eepablic  has  little  to  fear  from  the  open  advocacy  of  anarchy,  or  the 
use  of  dynamite,  or  from  processions  marching  after  red  flags.  The 
common  sense  of  its  people  will  take  care  of  all  these  things.  But 
it  has  reason  for  fear  from  the  enactment  of  laws  which  tend  to  impair 
and  make  unstable  the  standard  of  value  in  the  making  of  its  ex- 
changes ;  which  provide  for  discriminating  taxation ;  which  sanction 
the  imposition  of  taxes  for  private  rather  than  for  public  purposes ; 
which  authorize  the  issue  of  fiat  money  and  impair  contracts  and 
the  security  of  property  by  investing  it  with  legal-tender  attributes; 
and  which  favor  an  income  tax  with  inquisitorial  features  that 
under  a  free  government  should  never  be  thought  of  except  under 
the  exigency  of  war,  and  that  can  never  be  equitably  enforced  except 
under  a  despotism. 
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The  policy  which  prompts  to  the  suggestion  and  enactment  of 
such  laws  may  find  favor  and  be  tolerated  (of  necessity)  under 
despotic  forms  of  government,  like  Kussia  and  Germany;  but  they 
are  antagonistic  to  the  principles  and  endurance  of  a  free  govern- 
ment: and  for  deliverance  from  the  disasters  which  their  recognition 
will  certainly  entail  upon  the  American  people,  there  is  but  one  sure 
and  certain  remedy — namely,  better  education  and  acquafintance  than 
they  now  have  in  respect  to  economic  history  and  past  experiences. 
The  question  of  how  to  provide  such  popular  education  is  not, 
however,  free  from  difficulty.  When  professed  teachers  of  polit-^ 
ical  economy  need  to  be  retaught;  and  when  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, claiming  high  character,  accept  endowments  of  chairs  of  this 
department  of  knowledge  with  the  agreement  that  their  occupants 
shall  teach  only  such  political  economy  as  the  donor  thinks  will  sub- 
serve his  private   interests, — the   look-ahead  is   not   altogether  en- 


couraging. 


David  A.  Wells. 
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EvEKY  American  voter  knew  that  the  chief  issue  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1892  was  the  reform  of  our  tariff  system.  Every 
American  voter  understood,  when  the  people  turned  over  all  the 
law-making  branches  of  their  government  to  the  Democratic  party, 
that  they  put  that  party  into  power  with  deliberate  instructions  to 
repeal  the  McKinley  act,  and  to  reverse  the  principles  on  which  all 
the  tariff  laws  of  the  previous  thirty  years  had  been  framed.  The 
first  attempted  step  in  that  momentous  reform  has  been  taken  in  the 
tariff  bill,  which  at  this  writing  has  been  for  some  days  before  the 
people,  although  it  is  still  under  hammer  in  the  House  Committee. 

As  to  the  principles  of  tariff  legislation  which  have  guided  those 
to  whom  the  duty  of  framing  this  measure  has  been  assigned,  I 
may  confidently  say  that  its  authors  are  unflinching  believers  in  the 
simple  truth  that  all  taxes  exacted  from  the  taxpayer  should  be  for 
public  purposes  alone;  and  that  they  accept  with  equal  heartiness 
the  correlative  truth,  laid  down  in  the  oft-quoted  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  "  to  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and  with  the  other  to 
bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals,  to  aid  private  enterprises  and  to 
build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  a  robbery  because  it  is 
done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is  called  taxation. " 

When  the  law  compels  me  to  contribute  my  just  quota  to  the 
support  of  government,  it  is  taxation;  when  it  compels  me  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  any  private  enterprise,  it  is  robbery.  The 
first  is  a  tariff'  for  revenue;  the  second  is  a  tariff  for  protection. 

Accepting  these  general  principles  as  their  own  political  creed 
and  as  the  mandate  of  the  American  people  after  ten  years  of  tariff 
discussion,  the  framers  of  the  new  bill  have  aimed  to  make  as  near  an 
approach  to  them  as  is  safe  and  expedient  in  the  first  great  measure 
of  legislative  reform.  No  men  will  more  frankly  and  readily  admit 
that  they  have  halted  some  distance  on  this  side  of  the  goal,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  purge  our  tariff  system  as  thoroughly  of 
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its  protective  taint  as  they  themselves  expected  even  when  they 
entered  upon  tlieir  task.  Their  defence  is  that  they  believe  too 
strongly  in  the  political  and  economic  blessings  of  thorough  revenue 
reform,  to  imperil  its  permanent  success  by  going  farther  than  they 
have  gone  in  their  first  march.  It  is  a  great  triumph  to  be  able  to 
move  at  all,  in  the  right  direction.  Responsibility  for  action  is 
always  a  sobering  influence.  They  have  had  to  deal  with  an  invet- 
erate and  vicious  system,  that  had  stealthily  and  resistlcssly  fastened 
itself  upon  every'branch  and  ramification  of  American  industry,  and 
to  which  trade  and  production  for  years  had  imperceptibly  if  incon- . 
veniently  adapted  itself.  The  "  obduracy  of  fixed  habit, "  no  less 
than  the  irrational,  but  none  the  less  real,  dread  of  all  change,  were 
to  be  reckoned  with.  "  A  legislator  must  do  what  he  can  when  he 
cannot  do  what  he  would. "  Stable  freedom  has  come  only  to  that 
great  race  that  has  known  how  to  reform  without  destroying. 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  were  able 
to  unite  because  those  who  were  in  advance  slackened  their  pace 
while  those  in  the  rear  quickened  their  step.  It  shows,  therefore, 
no  lack  of  faith  in  great  principles,  and  no  failure  to  respect  the 
announced  determination  of  the  people  that  those  principles  shall 
prevail  in  future  tariff  legislation,  if  we  should  begin  with  that  tem- 
perate reform  that  carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  growth. 

If  all  this  seems  apologetic,  it  is  because  I  believe  that,  if  the 
proposed  bill  needs  any  apology,  it  is  to  those  who  looked  and  voted 
for  a  thorough  and  radical  overhauling  of  our  tariff  system,  not  to 
the  interested  classes  who  are  now  denouncing  the  measure  as  an 
extreme  and  destructive  proposition. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  admitting  that  the  new  tariff 
bill  is  not  a  very  large  and  far-reaching  measure  of  reform ;  and  I 
will  point  out  two  things  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish,  either  one 
of  which  is  worth  in  itself  a  political  revolution.  The  really  great 
and  beneficent  reform  of  the  bill  is  the  release  from  taxation  of  the 
great  basic  materials  of  modern  industry.  If  a  large  part  of  our 
revenues  must  be  gathered  from  a  tax  upon  consumption,  let  there 
be  but  one  tax,  and  that  a  tax  upon  the  finished  product,  not  upon 
the  processes  and  materials  of  industry.  If  we  lay  heavy  duties  on 
wool,  and  machinery,  and  fuel,  and  transportation,  and  dye-stuffs,  and 
everything  else  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  final  product,  it  is 
clear  that  the  fabric  reaches  the  consumer  freighted  with  a  medley 
of  cumulative  taxation  that  is  burdensome  and  oppressive. 
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But  even  more  beneficial  and  necessary  is  it  to  the  working-man 
to  have  untaxed  materials  to  work  with.  His  wages,  his  steady 
employment,  and  his  personal  ability  to  influence  both,  are  dependent 
on  a  full  and  expanding  market  for  the  products  of  his  labors  and 
his  skill.  The  remark  of  a  great  American  statesman,  seventy  years 
ago,  that  "  the  greatest  want  of  civilized  society  is  a  market  for  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  its 
members, "  was  never  as  true  of  any  people  as  it  is  to-day  true  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  one  of  our  leading  indus- 
tries that  can  find  free  and  healthful  play  within  the  limits  of  our  home 
market.  Capital  can  combine,  and  frequently  does  combine,  to  hold 
down  production  to  the  paying  demands  of  that  market,  but  this  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer  and  to  the  hurt  of  the 
home  laborer.  From  the  consumer  it  must  gather  profits  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  idleness  of  a  part  of  the  year  or  of  a  part  of  its 
plant.  From  the  laborer  it  must  take  away  employment  for  part  of 
the  year  or  for  part  of  its  plant. 

Even  under  present  burdens  many  of  our  producers  are  forcing 
their  entry  into  other  markets.  With  free  materials  more  of  them 
could  do  so.  It  is  a  most  irrational  and  absurd  outcry  that  in  so 
doing  they  may  incur  the  hazard  of  surrendering  the  rich  and  reliable 
home  market  for  an  uncertain  and  less  profitable  outside  market. 
The  ability  of  any  industry  to  invade  the  markets  of  other  countries 
implies  its  ability  to  hold  the  market  of  its  own  country  against  the 
same  competitors,  and  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  overproduction  as 
long  as  there  are  so  many  millions  of  hungry  people  to  feed  and  so 
many  millions  of  ill-clad  people  to  clothe,  and  only  a  law  of  Congress 
to  forbid  that  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor  by  which  both  our- 
selves and  they  could  enjoy  more  of  the  goods  and  necessaries  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  its  free-list,  which  seeks  to  remove  taxes 
that  handicap  production  and  thus  narrow  our  markets,  that  the  new 
bill  responds  to  the  demand  of  the  people.  It  makes  everywhere 
large  and  beneficial  reductions  in  the  taxes  on  those  products  that  go 
into  immediate  consumption,  to  the  end  that  needful  clothing,  im- 
plements of  labor,  shelter,  fuel,  and  many  other  indispensable  things, 
may  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people  at  less 
expenditure  of  labor  than  must  now  be  given  for  them. 

With  all  these  reductions,  we  must  admit  that  criticism  may  yet 
find  in  some  of  the  important  schedules  of  the  bill  rates  of  duty  that 
seem  out  of  place  in  a  revenue  tariff.     To  those  who  come  after  us, 
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as  to  those  in  other  lands  to-day,  such  duties  may  occasion  surprise 
and  provoke  censure.  Here,  again,  it  must  be  said  that  the  tariff  stilts 
could  not  be  safely  knocked  away  at  the  first  blow.  We  have  not 
believed  that  our  commission  required  such  headlong  reductions  as 
might  cripple  or  vitally  distress  great  industries  that  have  rested  for 
a  generation  upon  tariff  props,  however  little  they  may  have  been 
helped  by  them.  We  have  aimed  to  leave  no  duty  high  ►enough  to 
give  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  rather  at  such  a  level  as  to 
permit  enough  competition  from  without  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers from  exaggerated  prices  and  from  combinations,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  some  revenue  to  the  public  treasury. 

Next  to  releasing  from  taxation  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
necessaries  of  labor,  the  most  beneficent  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
general  substitution  of  ad-valorem  duties  for  the  specific  duties  of  the 
existing  law.  This  rule  has  occasionally  been  relaxed  for  reasons  of 
convenience,  or  for  exceptional  reasons  of  trade,  but  most  of  the 
specific  duties  retained  are  such  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
adoption  of  the  other  system  as  the  true  principles  of  tariff  taxation. 
The  outcry  that  ad-valorem  duties  encourage  undervaluation,  and 
thus  prejudice  the  honest  importer  as  well  as  the  home  manufacturer, 
is  more  a  tradition  of  the  past  than  a  fact  justified  by  experience 
with  our  present  administrative  laws,  which,  with  the  improvements 
suggested  by  four  years'  trial,  are  incorporated  into  the  new  bill. 

But,  even  conceding  that  undervaluations  may  and  do  occur  with 
ad-valorem  duties,  it  may  be  answered  that  they  are  not  as  gross  or  as 
hurtful  as  the  constant  and  necessary  overvaluations  carried  in  any 
system  of  specific  duties.  That  system  raises  the  common  and  cheap 
article  to  the  same  level  of  taxation  as  the  better  and  expensive  one. 
It  is  at  fatal  variance  with  the  law  of  equal  taxation ;  and  that  variance 
is  all  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  weak  and 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the  strong.  Taxation  in  proportion  to 
exact  value  is  not  only  the  fair  mode,  but  the  mode  which  past 
experience  shows  to  be  susceptible  of  honest  and  successful  applica- 
tion. Both  under  the  compromise  tariff  from  1833  to  1842,  and 
under  the  Walker  tariff  from  1846  to  1861,  it  was  adopted.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  government  it  has  prevailed  in  some  of  the 
most  important  schedules  of  every  law.  After  ten  years'  successful 
trial,  under  the  tariff  of  1833,  Mr.  Clay  declared  it  justly  entitled 
to  the  preference  both  in  theory  and  according  to  every  sound  prin- 
ciple of   justice.     Indeed    the  briefest  examination  of   the  present 
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law  will  show  that  specific  duties  not  only  lead  to  gross  inequality, 
— always  in  the  direction  of  overvaluing,  for  taxation,  the  common 
article, — but  that  they  conceal  many  of  the  enormities  of  that  law. 

I  have  on  my  table,  as  I  write,  two  samples  of  woollen-pile  stuffs, 
such  as  make  good  and  serviceable  cloaks  or  sacks  for  working-girls 
abroad,  and  which  many  here  would  be  glad  to  get.  Under  the  law 
of  1883  they  were  dutiable  at  35  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  making  for  one  sample  a  duty  of  207  per  cent,  of  which 
172  per  cent  was  covered  by  the  mild-looking  specific  duty  of  "  35 
cents  a  pound";  and  for  the  other,  171  per  cent,  of  which  136  per 
cent  was  carried  in  this  specific  duty.  The  McKinley  act  raised  the 
duty  on  these  fabrics  to  49|^  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem!  This  would  make  for  the  first  sample  a  duty  of  303 
per  cent,  of  which  243  per  cent  is  imposed  by  the  specific  duty;  and 
for  the  second  sample  a  duty  of  253  per  cent,  of  which  193  per  cent 
is  likewise  imposed.     And  this  in  the  name  of  American  labor! 

The  poor  girl,  earning  the  meagre  wages  of  fifty  cents  a  day, 
having  by  two  days'  work  made  enough  money  to  buy  a  dollar's 
worth  of  this  material,  would  then  have  to  work  six  days  longer  to 
earn  sufficient  to  pay  the  McKinley  taxes  upon  it.  Those  taxes  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  one  from  ^^-[-^  cents  to  $1.28,  and  of  the  other 
from  44^^  cents,  to  $1.58.  Under  the  bill  now  proposed,  the  cost 
of  these  goods  would  be  raised  to  44  and  64  cents  respectively ;  and 
these  duties  are  to  be  lowered  one-eighth  with  the  lapse  of  five  years. 

Of  course  the  present  rates  are  prohibitory,  and  such  articles 
never  appear  in  the  tables  of  imports;  but  these  examples  serve 
to  show  both  the  working  of  specific  duties  on  cheap  and  common 
goods,  and  the  merciless  taxes  imposed  on  the  poorest  and  most 
defenceless  of  our  wage-earners.  No  such  enormities  could  be  per- 
petrated under  any  civilized  government  unless  they  were  hidden 
from  public  detection  in  specific  duties ;  and  the  mere  statement  of 
them  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  duties  assessed  according  to 
actual  value,  and  stated  in  terms  that  the  simplest  can  understand. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  the  remission  of  public  taxes, 
offered  to  the  people  by  the  new  bill,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
importations  of  1892,  is  about  sixty  million  dollars.  How  many 
times  this  sum  must  be  multiplied  to  get  at  the  amount  of  the  remis- 
sion of  private  taxes,  it  may  be  best  not  to  conjecture;  but  it  may 
truly  be  claimed  that  the  taxes  taken  off  are  chiefly  those  that  oppress 
the  consumer,  throttle  trade,  and  rob  labor  of  employment. 

Wm.  L.  Wilson. 


SUMNER. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  Charles  Sumner  died.  The 
time  has  been  crowded  with  great  events.  New  figures  have  come 
upon  the  stage.  Reputations  have  grown  up,  and  have  perished. 
The  questions  with  which  he  dealt  have  been — some  of  them — settled. 
Some  of  them,  which  never  will  be  settled  until  they  are  settled 
rightly,  have  been  thrust  aside  for  a  time,  only  to  reappear  again 
in  the  near  future,  with  more  menacing  aspect.  But  the  fame  of 
Charles  Sumner  grows  greater,  and  his  place  in  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  the  American  people  grows  larger,  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  prediction  which  I  made  in  January,  1878,  in  reviewing  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Pierce's  "  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Sumner, "  I  desire  to  recall  and  repeat  now : 

"Surely  that  is  the  greatest  and  most  practical  statesmanship  whose  power  is 
most  enduring.  This  is  a  figure  which  will  grow  with  added  years.  When  the 
men,  not  yet  grown  old,  are  gone,  who  shared  the  studies,  the  hopes,  the  joys, 
of  that  youth  of  richest  promise  ;  when  no  man  lives  who  remembers  the  form  of 
manly  beauty  and  manly  strength,  and  the  tones  of  the  mellow  and  far-sounding 
voice  which  arraigned  the  giant  crime  of  all  ages,  or  set  forth  for  the  imitation 
of  the  youth  of  the  University,  in  exquisite  eulogy,  the  four  ideals  which  he 
kept  ever  before  his  own  gaze  ;  when  no  survivor  is  left  of  the  fifteen  years  of 
strife,  and  labor,  and  anxiety,  and  danger,  and  victory,  which  began  with  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive- Slave  Law  and  ended  with  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment ;  when  the  feet  are  dust  that 
were  wont  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that  hospitable  home,  rich  with  its  treasures 
of  art  and  literature  ;  when  the  eloquent  voices  of  eulogy  from  orator,  and  poet, 
and  pulpit,  are  a  tradition  and  not  a  memory, — the  character  and  career  of 
Charles  Sumner  will  still  be  efficient  forces  in  history,  and  will  have  a  still 
higher  place  than  now  in  the  gratitude  of  mankind. " 

Mr.  Pierce's  four  volumes  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  great- 
est American  statesman  since  the  Revolutionary  time.  There  have 
been  greater  orators,  although  Mr.  Sumner  was  a  very  great  orator. 
There  have  been  better  constitutional  lawyers,  although  Mr.  Sumner 
was  a  good  constitutional  lawyer.  There  have  been  men  much  more 
skilful  in  framing  statutes.  There  have  been  men  who  contributed 
to  the  public  questions  of  their  day  a  larger  force  of  original  argu- 
ment.    There  have  been  Senators  readier  in  debate,  of  more  influence 
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witli  their  associates,  and  fitter  to  frame  complicated  measures  and 
conduct  them  to  success.  Mr.  Sumner  was  unpopular  with  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  and  disliked  by  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Senate,  even  those  of  his  own  political  party,  during 
the  larger  part  of  his  career.  But  it  was  reserved  for  him,  as  for  no 
other  man,  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  make 
the  aroused  conscience  of  his  countrymen  an  efficient  and  prevail- 
ing force  in  determining  the  issues  of  his  time.  If  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Sumner  had  been  wanting,  the  result  of  the  contest  between  slav- 
ery and  freedom  for  the  possession  of  the  Territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  legal  and  constitutional  place  of  the  Negro  race  in  our 
body  politic  after  the  war  was  over,  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  freedom  or  slavery  itself,  would  not  have  been  what  they  are  now. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Pierce  has  occupied  none  too  much 
space  in  the  record  of  Mr.  Sumner's  life.  His  volumes  will  be 
authority — very  likely  the  chief  authority  other  than  the  original 
records  themselves — for  the  history  of  the  political  revolution  in 
wliich  Charles  Sumner  was  a  leader.  He  has  done  his  work  with 
admirable  industry  and  fidelity.  He  has  carefully  sifted  and  sub- 
jected to  every  possible  test  that  most  dangerous  and  misleading  class 
of  evidence,  the  recollections  of  men — even  good  and  true  men — of 
the  transactions  in  which  they  had  been  personal  actors.  He  is  a 
lover  and  dear  friend  of  the  subject  of  his  biography.  But  he  has 
preserved  his  judgment  from  being  swayed  by  friendship,  as  he  pre- 
served his  personal  independence  on  some  important  occasions  while 
his  friend  was  living. 

Mr.  Pierce's  third  volume  begins  with  a  description  that  it  is 
hard  for  any  person  not  a  dweller  in  Boston  to  read  with  a  grave 
face.  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully, or  even  lightly,  of  the  noble  old  city.  I  was  born  and  bred 
almost  within  the  sound  of  her  bells.  My  heart  is  full  of  her  stirring 
and  wonderful  story.  Among  the  dearest  friends  of  my  youth  and 
of  my  age  have  been  Boston  men  and  women.  But  I  suppose  no 
one  of  them  can  perceive  the  infinite  comedy  which  attaches  to  a 
Boston  martyrdom  as  it  appears  to  the  outside  barbarian.  It  is 
what  Mr.  Sumner  speaks  of  as  "social  ostracism," — words  of  which 
no  person  not  a  Bostonian  can  appreciate  the  exact  and  awful  mean- 
ing. The  phrase  is  connected  in  some  vague  way  with  the  oyster, 
and  means  that  the  object  of  Boston  displeasure  gets  the  shell  while 
the  patrician  is  eating  the  fish.     Let  us  preserve  our  gravity  and 
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speak  with  due  seriousness.  There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  than 
Boston  martyrdom.  There  have  been  martyrs,  and  sufferings  for 
righteousness,  in  all  ages.  Daniel  was  thrown  into  the  lions'  den 
because  he  turned  his  face  to  Jerusalem  and  praj^ed  to  God  in  his 
closet.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace.  St,  Peter  was  crucified  with  his  head  downward.  The 
early  Christians  hid  in  catacombs,  and  died  on  beds  of  living  coals, 
or  starved  in  their  subterranean  caverns.  The  first  Protestants  were 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield  and  Oxford  and  Gloucester.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  New  England  witli  tlicir  households,  to  land 
on  a  bleak,  desolate  coast  in  midwinter.  Half  of  them  died  before 
spring.  And  yet  not  one  of  the  original  company  went  back. 
Sumner  himself  encountered  for  years  a  storm  of  hate  and  rage  from 
his  own  countrymen — hot  and  severe  as  a  blast  from  hell.  Ilis  mail, 
night  and  morning,  was  crowded  with  letters  full  of  reviling  and 
scorn,  threats  of  violence  and  assassination.  He  was  stricken  down 
in  the  Senate  chamber.  In  his  desire  to  recover,  to  speak  one  more 
word  for  Freedom,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  moxa.,  torture  which 
his  surgeon  declared  terrible  as  ever  was  inflicted  on  man  on  beast. 
Twelve  times  the  pitiless  fire  was  kindled  upon  his  spine, — the  very 
source  and  origin  of  agony — and  he  did  not  flinch.  But  all  these 
things  are  as  nothing  to  the  sufferings  of  those  Boston  martyrs  whom 
a  gentleman  who  had  made  a  book  of  Spanish  Extracts  refused  to 
invite  to  dinner.  The  biographies  of  Mr.  Dana  and  of  Mr.  Sumner 
freeze  our  blood  and  harrow  our  nerves  with  the  details  of  this  horror. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  not  without  compensation.  From  the  time  of  his 
first  public  appearance  until  his  death,  there  was  scarcely  a  person  in 
Europe  whose  name  stood  high  in  letters  or  social  life,  whose  gates 
would  not  have  been  opened  to  him  as  to  a  most  welcome  guest.  At 
home,  in  the  midst  of  the  bitterest  conflicts,  all  of  his  generation 
whose  names  anybody  cares  to  remember  now  were  among  his  friends. 
He  returned  to  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  the  sessions  or  the  Senate 
to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  to  hear  the 
weighty  "  Well  done"  of  Charles  Allen ;  to  get  an  affectionate  letter 
from  Whittier,  or  to  be  crowned  with  imperishable  laurels  by  his 
Muse,  which  ever  uttered  the  voice  of  New  England ;  and  to  enjoy 
the  loving  companionship  of  Longfellow.  But  what  availed  all  this, 
if  the  author  of  a  book  of  Spanish  Extracts  still  declined  to  invite 
him  to  dinner? 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pierce  is  not  warranted  in 
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treating  this  matter  gravely.  Mr.  Sumner  himself  treated  it  seri- 
ously, as  does  Wendell  Phillips  in  his  sketch  of  Sumner  in  Johnson's 
Cyclopedia.  Mr.  Adams  does  the  same  in  his  life  of  Dana.  Mr. 
Dana  did  so  himself.  Undoubtedly  the  social  influence,  whether  of 
Little  Pedlington  or  of  a  metropolis  like  Boston,  is  not  to  be  despised 
as  a  political  force.  Disraeli  makes  one  of  his  characters,  who  is  an 
aged  and  powerful  statesman,  advise  a  young  friend  who  is  rising  in 
life  never  to  despise  the  political  power  of  the  dandies.  They  not 
only  are  useful  as  claqueurs,  but  unhappily  they  often  set  the  fashion 
which  prevails  and  penetrates  a  great  way.  The  political  opinion  of 
a  fashionable  society  is  sometimes  copied  pretty  widely,  like  the 
dresses  of  its  women  or  the  parting  of  the  hair  of  its  youth.  But 
the  man  must  have  a  weak  spot  in  him,  however  sensible  in  general, 
to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  concern. 

Was  Charles  Sumner  a  great  statesman?  Was  he  a  great  orator? 
Was  he  a  great  man,  attaining  our  ideal  of  a  well-rounded  and  per- 
fect manhood?  These  are  questions  which  have  been  debated  by 
friends  as  well  as  foes,  and  among  men  who  loved  him  and  whom  he 
loved,  as  well  as  among  those  who  hated  him. 

We  may  concede  to  those  denying  to  Charles  Sumner  the  highest 
qualities  of  statesmanship  that  he  had  no  special  gift  for  framing  the 
mechanism  of  a  complicated  statute.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
drawn  a  bankruptcy  bill,  or  a  tariff  bill,  as  well  as  some  of  the  emi- 
nent gentlemen  who  have  of  late  rendered  such  services  to  the 
country.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  could  have  framed  the  Judiciary 
Act,  which  of  itself  was  enough  to  give  to  the  name  of  Oliver  Ells- 
worth a  deserved  immortality.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether,  if  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  he 
would  have  been  among  the  foremost.  He  did  not  achieve  any 
special  prominence  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Massachusetts  in  1853.  But  he  determined  the  currents  of  his 
country's  history  in  great  emergencies  and  when  great  issues  were  at 
stake.  It  was  his  personal  influence  that  held  back  the  country  from 
a  fatal  strife  with  England  and  France  throughout  the  rebellion. 
He  prevented  privateering.  To  him  was  due  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  arming  the  blacks.  He  caused  the  principle  of  Negro 
suffrage  to  be  established  in  the  Constitution.  But  for  him,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  compromised  with  slavery  before  the  war. 
But  for  him,  I  believe  we  should  have  compromised  with  slavery 
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during  the  war.  He  dealt  always  with  the  largest  things  in  the 
largest  way.  He  was  a  principal  leader  in  the  struggle  which  made 
slaves  freedmen,  and  which  made  freedmen  citizens  and  voters. 
"  When  he  entered  the  Senate,  free  speech  could  not  be  said  to  exist 
there.  To  him  as  much  as  to  any  man  was  due  the  breaking  of  the 
chain. "  As  we  look  back  upon  that  period  of  history  we  find  nothing 
in  Charles  Sumner,  so  far  as  he  dealt  with  these  great  niatters,  either 
in  principle  or  in  policy,  that  we  wish  to  alter. 

Highly  as  we  respect  Garrison,  we  must  admit  that,  if  he  had  had 
his  way,  there  would  have  been  a  great  slave  empire  on  the  North 
American  continent  at  this  moment.  "We  may  have  been  stirred  by 
the  eloquence  of  Phillips,  but  if  he  had  had  his  way,  Lincoln  would 
have  been  driven  from  power  in  the  middle  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
South  would  have  been  permitted  to  go  in  peace.  With  Seward's 
policies,  we  should  have  had  three  wars  on  our  hands  at  once.  There 
is  no  statesman  of  his  time  whom  we  can  compare  with  Charles 
Sumner  for  unerring  instinct,  save  Lincoln  alone, — and  Lincoln  owed 
much  to  his  counsels.  He  did  what  he  could  best  do.  He  did  the 
things  most  needed  to  be  done, — the  things  which  no  other  man  did 
or  could  do ;  and  he  left  to  others  to  do  only  what  hundreds  of  others 
could  do  well  enough.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  government  of 
his  country  in  the  most  trying  period  of  her  history,  its  motive  and 
its  direction.  That  is  a  pretty  practical  contribution  to  the  voyage 
which  furnishes  the  steamship  with  its  engine  and  its  compass,  and 
selects  the  port  for  which  it  shall  make.  He  was  a  leader  and  not  a 
follower.  He  never  studied  the  direction  of  the  popular  breeze.  He 
did  not  gather  other  men's  opinions  before  he  formed  or  uttered  his 
own.  He  was  courageous,  and  absolutely  without  regard  to  personal 
consequences  when  great  principles  were  involved.  He  knew  how  to 
bring  the  people  to  his  support.  The  man  who,  in  Massachusetts, 
attacked  the  Know-Nothing  party,  in  its  very  delirium  of  triumph, 
when  it  had  just  swept  the  State  as  with  a  hurricane,  electing  the 
entire  State  government  save  the  representatives  of  a  single  town,  in 
the  autumn  of  1854;  the  man  who  offered  in  the  Senate  the  battle- 
flag  resolution, — was  the  man  who  was  reelected  again  and  again  by 
the  legislature  of  his  State,  almost  without  opposition.  If  we  judge 
him  by  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  measures, 
by  his  power  to  command  the  support  of  the  people,  by  the  great 
public  results  he  accomplished,  there  is  no  statesman  of  his  time  to 
be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  him,  save  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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"Was  Charles  Sumner  a  great  orator?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, to  every  man's  mind,  must  depend  upon  his  own  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  quite  as  hard  to  define  oratory  as  it 
is  to  define  poetry.  There  are.  many  musical  and  rhythmical  utter- 
ances which  have  stirred  the  heart  of  mankind,  which,  to  use  Mr. 
Lowell's  felicitous  sentence,  "do  not  merel}'-  nestle  in  the  ear  by 
virtue  of  their  music,  but  in  the  soul  and  life,  by  virtue  of  their 
meaning,"  to  which  criticism  denies  the  right  to  be  called  poetry. 
Matthew  Arnold  thinks  that  the  test  of  a  good  translation  of  Homer 
is  that  it  should  make  upon  the  reader  the  impression  which  the 
original  makes  upon  great  scholars  like  Jowett  or  Hawtrey.  There 
is  an  oratory  which,  while  it  moves  and  persuades  auditor  and 
reader,  fulfils  few  conditions  of  eloquence  which  would  be  laid 
down  by  any  competent  authority.  It  palls  on  the  jaded  senses  of 
the  scholar,  shocks  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  critic,  and  has  for  the 
artist  no  sensation  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  If  the  test  of  oratory 
be  the  fulfilment  of  the  highest  conditions,  not  much  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  famous  orators  of  any  generation  will  stand  the  require- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  all  pretty  hard  reading.  Nobody  to-day  reads 
Henry  Clay  or  Charles  James  Fox  or  William  Pitt  or  much  of 
Sheridan.  A  very  few  pages  will  contain  all  of  Wendell  Phillips 
that  will  remain  long  in  men's  memory.  History  has  thrown  away 
the  speeches  of  Bolingbroke,  and  they  will  never  be  recovered.  The 
bulk  even  of  Webster's  best  speeches  is  read  now  for  the  weight  of 
its  profound  meaning,  and  not  for  its  oratorio  or  literary  grace.  In- 
deed, for  eloquence  to  meet  the  demand  and  the  test  above  stated, 
we  must  look  to  the  great  poets  and  to  the  Scriptures  for  nearly  all 
our  examples,  and  not  to  the  orators. 

To  be  a  perfect  and  consummate  orator  is  to  possess  the  highest 
faculty  given  to  man.  Such  an  orator  must  be  a  great  artist,  and 
more — must  be  a  great  poet,  and  more — must  be  a  master  of  the 
great  things  that  interest  mankind.  What  he  says  must  have  as 
permanent  a  place  in  literature  as  the  highest  poetry.  He  must  be 
able  to  play  at  will  on  that  mighty  organ — his  audience — of  which 
human  souls  are  the  keys.  He  must  have  knowledge,  wit,  wisdom, 
fancy,  imagination,  courage,  nobleness,  grace,  a  heart  of  fire.  He 
must  himself  respond  to  every  emotion  as  an  aeolian  harp  to  the 
breeze.     He  must  have 

"  An  eye  that  tears  can  on  a  sudden  fill, 
And  lips  that  smile  before  the  tears  are  gone. " 
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He  must  have  a  noble  personal  presence.  He  must  have  the  eye 
and  the  voice  which  are  the  only  and  natural  avenues  by  which  one 
human  soul  can  enter  into  and  subdue  another.  His  speech  must  be 
filled  with  music,  and  possess  its  miraculous  charm  and  spell, 

"Which  the  posting  winds  recall 
And  suspend  the  river's  fall." 

He  must  have  the  quality  which  Burke  manifested  when  Warren 
Hastings  said,  "  I  felt,  as  I  listened  to  him,  as  if  I  were  the  most  culpa- 
ble being  on  earth,"  and  which  made  Philip  say  of  Demosthenes, 
"  Had  I  been  there  he  would  have  persuaded  me  to  take  up  arms 
against  myself. "  But  while  a  rule  so  lofty  and  exacting  may  per- 
haps be  justly  applied  to  the  poet,  it  is  out  of  jDlace  when  applied  to 
the  orator.  He  has  a  present,  practical  purpose  to  accomplish.  If 
he  fail  in  that,  he  fails  utterly  and  altogether.  That  object  is  to 
convince  the  understanding,  to  persuade  the  will,  to  set  aflame  the 
heart  of  his  audience  or  those  who  read  what  he  says.  He  is  speak- 
ing for  a  present  occasion.  Eloquence  is  but  the  feather  which  tips 
his  ari'ow.  If  the  orator  miss  the  mark  he  is  a  failure,  although  his 
sentences  may  survive  everything  else  in  the  permanent  literature  of 
the  language  in  which  he  speaks. 

We  may  well  admit  that  Charles  Sumner  was  not  an  orator  of 
this  standard.  We  should  search  our  own  history  in  vain  for  such 
an  example.  Daniel  Webster's  lucid  statements  made  his  hearers 
see  the  truth  so  clearly  that  he  was  worthless  as  an  advocate  of  the 
wrong  side.  Wendell  Phillips's  beautiful  diction  and  graceful  action 
were  delightful  to  the  listener.  But  he  made  converts  rarely,  and 
seldom  stirred  in  his  auditors  a  strong  moral  emotion  which  without 
him  they  would  not  feel.  He  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
assertions.  His  statements  of  a  fact,  his  estimate  of  the  character  of 
a  contemporary,  his  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  public  policies, 
had  no  effect  on  the  majority  of  his  auditors — who  went  to  hear  him 
out  of  curiosity,  or  to  gratify  a  taste  for  good  speaking — except  to 
make  them  say  to  themselves,  "  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
that."  He  seemed  to  delight  in  invective  and  in  the  use  of  his 
stinging  weapon,  as  a  gladiator  might  delight  in  his  exhibition. 
Charles  Sumner  would  have  disdained  to  use  such  a  gift  if  he  had 
possessed  it.  But  he  stirred  and  convinced  great  masses  of  men. 
Vast  audiences  hung  for  hours,  delighted,  upon  his  lips,  and  went 
away  persuaded  to   do   his    bidding.     He  induced  them  to  accept 
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beliefs  or  motives  which  decided  their  action  on  vital  occasions.  In 
this  power  he  ranks  among  the  very  foremost,  if  he  be  not  the  fore- 
most person,  in  American  political  history. 

If  to  be  able  to  do  this  is  tO'  be  a  great  orator,  then  the  speeches 
of  Charles  Sumner,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  are  among  the 
very  greatest  achievements  of  the  orators  who  have  spoken  the 
English  tongue.  Patrick  Henry's  speech  in  the  old  court-house  at 
Kichmond,  Fisher  Ames's  on  the  British  Treaty,  John  Marshall's  in 
the  case  of  Bobbins,  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  Wendell  Phillips's 
first  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  are  all 
that  can  be  compared  with  them.  Each  of  Charles  Sumner's  great 
speeches,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  in  itself  an  important  historic 
event.  His  speeches  in  the  Senate  did  more  than  convince — they 
compelled  the  Senate  to  his  desire.  Millions  upon  millions  of  his 
countrymen  read  them,  and  they  determined  and  changed  the  cur- 
rents of  history,     Wendell  Phillips  says  of  him: 

"  His  eloquence  belongs  to  the  school  of  Burke,  whom  he  liked  to  be  thought 
to  resemble,  as  indeed  he  did  in  features.  His  speeches  had  more  learning  than 
Burke  cared  to  show,  but  in  wealth  of  illustration,  gorgeous  rhetoric,  lofty  tone, 
and  a  'gigantic  morality  which  treads  all  sophistry  under  foot, '  the  resemblance 
was  close.  His  real  power  lay  in  the  sincerity  and  fiei-y  enthusiasm  of  the 
speaker,  whose  whole  soul  freighted  his  words,  and  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
'always  a  man  behind  the  speech.'  The  massive  grandeur  of  his  presence  and 
the  dignity  of  his  bearing  added  largely  to  his  speech. " 

Was  Charles  Sumner  a  great  man,  rising  to  the  full  stature  of  a 
complete  and  lofty  manhood?  If  he  were  a  great  statesman,  meas- 
ured by  the  achievements  we  have  recited ;  if  he  were  a  great  orator, 
reaching  even  the  limitations  we  have  set  down, — he  must  have  large 
defects  indeed  to  be  denied  the  attribute  of  greatness,  judged  by 
whatever  measure  or  definition.  But  to  these  he  added,  by  the  con- 
fession of  all  men,  disinterestedness,  love  of  country,  love  of  hu- 
manity, inflexible  integrity,  and  stainless  purity.  It  has  been 
charged  that  he  was  vain,  quarrelsome,  intolerable,  and  impractical; 
that  he  disregarded  constitutional  restraints  and  imputed  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  a  higher  authority  than  to  the  Constitution; 
that  he  was  so  lacking  in  the  sense  of  humor  as  almost  to  exhibit  a 
mental  deformity  in  this  respect;  that  he  so  insisted  upon  his  own 
opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act  with  other  men  as  with 
equals. 

I  knew  Charles  Sumner  very  well  indeed.  I  had  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  study  him  as  I  ever  had  to  study  any  human  being. 
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My  relation  to  him  made  liim  and  his  character  and  conduct  objects 
of  special  study  while  he  was  living,  as  they  have  been  since.  If 
we  understand  by  vanity  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  things  light  and 
trivial,  or  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  one's  self  and  to  force  light  or 
trivial  matters  connected  with  one's  self  on  the  attention  of  other 
people,  or  an  undue  and  overweening  estimate  of  one's  self  in  regard 
either  to  things  light  or  trivial  or  not  light  or  trivial,  or—- to  use  a 
phrase  lately  applied  to  him  by  a  very  sensible  writer — "  being  full 
of  one's  self,"  I  do  not  think  Charles  Sumner  was  a  vain  person. 
He  was  affectionate;  he  craved  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  and  the 
approbation  of  those  persons  who  agreed  with  him  on  the  great  ques- 
tions with  which  he  dealt.  He  craved  this  the  more  eagerly  because 
of  the  storm  of  hate  and  denunciation  that  he  encountered,  and  which 
he  encountered  without  flinching.  Undoubtedly,  when  he  had  a 
great  responsibility  or  a  great  duty,  he  liked  the  evidence  that  it  had 
been  well  discharged,  and  liked  to  have  the  public,  which  he  served, 
know  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  was  rtiore  true  of  him  than  of 
the  average  of  men  in  public  life.  The  desire  for  such  sympathy  or 
approbation  never  caused  him  to  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  the 
line  of  duty.  I  do  not  think  he  had  an  inordinate  love  of  praise. 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  the  love  of  sympathy.  He  felt  quite  as  keenly 
the  scorn  and  hate  which  were  poured  out  upon  his  head  as  upon 
no  other  man  of  his  day,  as  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  person 
I  ever  knew  would  have  felt  them.  It  was  because  of  his  sublime 
faith  and  his  sublime  fortitude  that  he  encountered  them.  But  he 
craved,  for  that  reason  all  the  more,  every  human  sympathy.  The 
martyr  who  is  undergoing  torture  may  be  pardoned  if  he  welcome  a 
little  soothing  balm.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  man  dealing  with 
most  important  transactions,  honestly,  wisely,  with  a  single  desire  to 
do  his  duty  and  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  should  desire,  when 
he  goes  home,  that  some  other  explanation  and  account  of  his  conduct 
should  reach  the  ears  of  his  friends  than  that  which  they  read  in  the 
newspapers. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  man  in  public  life  to  whom  the 
phrase  that  he  seemed  "  to  be  full  of  himself"  would  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, less  applicable.  How  much  less  ought  a  man  to  think  of 
himself  than  he  deserves  in  order  to  escape  the  imputation  of  vanity? 
Charles  Sumner  was  a  man  whose  individual  force  sometimes  out- 
weighed that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordinary  citizens.  As 
has  been  said,  he  determined  the  course  of  the  history  of  his  country 
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on  several  very  grave  occasions.  If  you  had  subtracted  him  from 
the  side  of  which  he  was  a  leader,  the  decision  of  the  people,  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  greatest  issues  of  his  time,  would  have  been, 
in  my  opinion,  the  other  way. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  Charles  Sumner  it  is  necessary  to  settle 
the  questions:  first,  whether  there  be  in  this  world  such  a  thing  as 
wickedness;  and,  second,  whether  human  slavery  be  such  a  thing. 
These  are  questions  about  which  many  more  people  are  in  doubt  than 
are  ready  to  admit  it.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sumner  adopted  as  a  fun- 
damental and  controlling  maxim  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  the  idea  was  not  to  be  entertained 
that  its  framers  meant  to  incorporate  in  it  a  mandate  to  commit  a 
crime  against  the  moral  law.  He  sought  to  carry  that  principle  of 
construction  to  its  legitimate  results  regardless  of  contemporaneous 
exposition.  I  wonder  what  an  archangel  would  have  done  or  said  if 
he  had  been  sent  into  this  world  with  a  commission  to  lead  and 
inspire  a  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
a  commission  which  would  have  been  entirely  worthy  of  such  an 
ambassador.  I  think  we  should  not  have  been  astonished  if  such  a 
being  had  adopted  an  interpretation  something  like  that  of  Charles 
Sumner. 

I  am  not  certain  that  joking,  or  the  capacity  for  joking,  is  the 
accompaniment,  or  ought  to  be  the  accompaniment,  of  the  great  and 
severe  transactions  of  human  life ;  that  men  who  are  on  trial  for  their 
lives,  or  who  are  framing  constitutions  or  bills  of  rights  or  de- 
nouncing great  public  crimes,  are  moved  to  take  humorous  views  of 
the  situation ;  or  that  there  is  any  record  that  the  Saviour  or  the 
Apostles  or  the  Prophets,  or  either  of  them,  had  much  humor. 

I  think,  too,  the  Saviour,  or  an  archangel,  or  an  Apostle,  or  a 
Prophet  would  have  seemed  sometimes  a  little  impractical.  He 
might  not  have  shown  much  of  the  kind  of  sagacity  which  was  mani- 
fested by  Mr.  William  H.  Seward.  All  I  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Seward's 
sagacity  is  that  it  would  have  brought  the  cause  of  freedom — and 
the  Union  itself — to  wreck  on  twenty  occasions,  if  he  had  had  his  way. 
Mr.  Sumner's  policies  were  as  surely  the  pathway  of  success  and 
safety  as  they  were  the  pathway  of  duty.  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
incapable  of  a  permanent  anger.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  Freedom, 
■Righteousness,  Justice.  The  paths  which  lead  to  them  seemed  to 
him 'clear  as  noonday.  And  so  his  righteous  indignation  blazed  forth 
upon  friend  or  foe  who  seemed  to  him  at  any  time  to  be  an  obstacle. 
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But  there  was  nothing  personal  in  it.  He  was  jjlacable  when  the  pres- 
ent occasion  had  passed  by.  He  had  but  one  quarrel — that  with 
Grant  and  Fish — which  was  left  unreconciled  when  he  died.  If  he 
had  lived  till  Grant  vetoed  the  Inflation  Bill,  that  difference  would 
have  been  forgotten. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  volumes  will  always  be  a  fext-book  for 
Americans.  Let  successive  generations  be  brought  up  on  the  story 
of  the  noble  life  of  Charles  Sumner.  Let  the  American  youth  think 
of  these  things.  They  are  things  true,  honest,  just,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  There  is  virtue  in  them  and  praise,  if  there  be  any 
virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise.  They  do  not  belong  to  fiction, 
but  to  history.  It  is  no  Grecian  or  Roman  or  English  heroism  that 
the  youth  is  invited  to  study.  Charles  Sumner  belongs  to  us. 
His  youth  was  spent  under  a  humble  American  roof.  His  training 
was  in  an  American  school  and  college.  He  sleeps  in  American  soil. 
He  is  ours,  wholly  and  altogether.  His  figure  will  abide  in  History 
like  that  of  St.  Michael  in  Art,  an  emblem  of  celestial  purity,  of 
celestial  zeal,  of  celestial  courage.  It  will  go  down  to  immortality 
with  its  foot  upon  the  dragon  of  Slavery,  and  with  the  sword  of 
the  spirit  in  its  hand,  but  with  a  tender  light  in  its  eye,  and  a 
human  love  in  its  smile.  Guido  and  Raphael  conceived  their  "  in- 
violable saint, 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  armed ; 
Such  higli  advantages  his  innocence 
Gave  him  above  his  foe  ;  not  to  have  sinned, 
Not  to  have  disobeyed  ;  in  fight  he  stood 
Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pained 
By  wounds. " 

The   Michael    of   the   painters,  as  a  critic  of  genius  akin  to   their 

own  has  pointed  out,  rests  upon  his  prostrate  foe  light  as  a  morning 

cloud,  no  muscle  strained,  with  unbacked  sword  and  unruffled  wings, 

his  bright  tunic  and  shining  armor  without  a  rent  or  stain.      Not  so 

with  our  human   champion.       He   had  to  bear  the   bitterness  and 

agony  of  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  with  common  weapons  and 

against  terrible  odds.     He  came  out  of  it  with  soiled  garments  and 

with  a  mortal  wound,  but  without  a  regret  and  without  a  memory 

of  hate. 

Geo.  F.  Hoar. 
36 
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By  the  word  literature  I  mean  here  of  course  literature  of  power 
and  genius,  and  not  mere  literature  of  information,  as  it  is  called, 
which  includes  encyclopaedias  and  newspapers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  at  one  time  literature  of  genius  was  produced  in  this  country, 
nearly  all  of  it  in  one  State,  Massachusetts ;  and  that  the  men  who 
produced  it — now  all  dead  but  one — have  left  no  successors.  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson,  Irving,  Pres- 
cott,  Motley,  Lowell,  and  a  few  others  were  unquestionably  men  of 
genius  and  were  recognized  as  such  the  world  over.  Holmes  is  now 
the  sole  survivor.  All  these  men,  including  Channing  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  were  born  between  the  years  1780  and  1825.  Most  of  them 
had  passed  through  the  impressionable  years  of  life  before  the  year 
1825.  But  since  1825  no  man  has  been  born  who  can  for  one  mo- 
ment be  compared  to  them  in  point  of  literary  genius,  although  in 
England  at  least  a  dozen  men  have  been  born  since  1825  who  are 
recognized  as  men  of  genius,  and  who  continue  the  line  of  English 
literature.  If  we  follow  English  literature  backward,  we  find  that 
the  production  of  literary  men  of  high  order  was  steady  and  continu- 
ous for  several  hundred  years,  every  decade  producing  several  of 
them.  Indeed  the  regularity  with  which  they  appeared  is  quite 
remarkable. 

During  the  forty -five  years  in  which  our  great  literary  men  were 
produced  they  appeared  with  the  same  regularity.  Our  literature  of 
that  time  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  national  literature.  It  was 
complete  in  all  the  departments  of  poetry,  romance,  oratory,  philoso- 
phy, history,  and  theology.  A  full  national  literature  is  always  of 
this  sort.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  and  subtlest  feeling  of 
the  people  in  all  their  avenues  of  life.  But  now  our  literature  con- 
tains few  if  any  men  of  genius  and  shows  no  varied  power.  Our 
two  or  three  literary  men  that  are  in  any  way  remarkable  are  confined 
to  one  class. 

How  does  it  happen  that  our  literature  is  a  mere  isolated  patch? 
Why  were  we  able  to  produce  men  of  genius  during  the  forty -five 
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years  from  1780  to  1825,  and  none  before  and  none  since?  "Why 
also  did  most  of  them  appear  in  one  State? 

There  is  a  cause  for  everything,  and  when  literature  of  a  high 
order  is  produced  continuously  and  in  varied  forms,  there  must  be 
some  strong  general  causes  or  conditions  acting  among  the  people. 
Now  what  were  the  conditions  in  Massachusetts  before  1825,  and  how 
have  they  changed?  Iler  people  have  grown  richer  since  then,  and 
developed  their  enterprises  and  industries ;  but  this  change  cannot  be 
a  hindrance  to  literature.  England,  too,  has  grown  richer  and  de- 
veloped her  industries,  and  has  been  doing  so  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  all  the  time  her  literature  has  been  going  on.  Indeed  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  development  of  wealth  and  ease  are 
beneficial  to  the  fine  arts.  Education  is  as  thorough  to-day  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  it  was  before  1825.  In  fact  it  is  believed  to  be  more 
thorough,  more  generall}^  diffused,  and  more  liberal  and  enlightened. 
There  are  no  signs  of  stupidity  around  Boston  Harbor.  The  people 
read  and  appreciate  good  books  as  much  as  ever,  and  have  plenty  of 
money  to  buy  them.  Most  of  the  conditions  seem  favorable  to 
literature  of  a  high  order.  The  only  difference  that  can  be  discovered 
between  the  present  and  the  period  before  1825  is  the  change  in  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  population,  which  was  then  purely  native  and 
is  now  more  than  half  foreign. 

Massachusetts  was  founded  by  immigrants  of  pure  English  stock 
who  arrived  between  the  years  1620  and  1640.  After  1640,  as  is 
well  known,  Massachusetts  received  no  more  immigrants  even  from 
England.  From  that  time  her  development  was  entirely  a  native 
growth,  and  her  native  feeling  was  reinforced  by  the  peculiarities  of 
her  religion  and  government.  She  not  only  rejected  foreigners  who 
were  not  of  her  people's  race,  but  she  rejected  even  Englishmen  who 
were  not  of  her  way  of  thinking,  and  banished  Eoger  Williams  and 
Ann  Hutchinson  and  persecuted  the  Quakers.  Whatever  may  have 
been  her  faults  in  this  direction,  her  people  grew  up  united,  pure- 
blooded,  and  homogeneous,  and  when  the  year  1780  arrived  they  had 
been  homogeneous  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  formed  the  most 
intensely  native  and  individualized  commonwealth  in  America.  It 
was  this  feeling  that  made  Massachusetts  such  an  aggressive  leader 
in  the  Revolution;  and  in  1780  she  was  surrounded  by  .common- 
wealths of  her  own  race,  which,  though  not  as  homogeneous  as  her- 
self, were  nevertheless  much  more  homogeneous  than  they  are  now. 
The  original  immigration  which  created  the  Colonies  had  long  since 
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ceased ;  and  noHe  of  them  except  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  had 
received  any  immigration  of  importance  for  many  years.  The  Colo- 
nies had  grown  more  and  more  homogeneous  and  united  during  the 
Colonial  period,  and  the  Ee volution,  which  was  one  of  the  results  of 
their  growth  in  unity,  had  united  them  more  firmly  than  ever.  By 
the  year  1800  we  were  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  would  have  gone  on  in  that  way  but  for  the  enormous 
influx  of  foreigners  which  first  became  serious  about  1820. 

Literature  of  genius  is  not  the  expression  of  the  man  who  writes 
it.     It  is  the  expression  of  the  deep,  united  feeling  of  his  people. 

The  great  schools  of  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  thought  ap- 
pear to  have  been  national  schools,  the  work  of  united  and  homoge- 
neous peoples.  The  great  ideas  we  have  inherited  from  the  past — 
indeed,  all  of  value  that  we  have  inherited  from  it — are  the  result  of 
nationality.  The  two  nations  of  antiquity  to  which  we  owe  most  are 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  Our  noblest  inspirations  in  religion, 
morals,  philosoph}^,  literature,  art,  and  government  come  from  them, 
and  they  were  of  all  peoples  the  most  thoroughly  homogeneous.  If 
we  pass  down  through  history  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  our 
debts,  we  must  enter  at  every  step:  This  Italy  gave  us;  that,  France; 
that,  Spain;  this,  England. 

The  things  that  are  worth  preserving  through  the  ages,  the  im- 
mortal things,  cannot  be  produced  by  a  man  who  is  isolated  from  his 
fellows  or  unsupported  by  them,  or  lacks  their  sympathy;  and  the 
greatest  things  usually  come  from  men  who  have  a  nation  behind 
them.  The  supremely  great  man  is  the  product  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  born  and  lived.  A  whole  host  of  dramatists  lead  up 
to  Shakespeare  and  surround  him.  They  are  all  like  him:  all  are 
on  the  same  lines  and  of  the  same  tone,  but  none  so  great.  He  and 
they  spoke  the  thoughts  and  interpreted  the  feelings  of  the  thousands 
of  Englishmen  among  vv^hom  they  lived ;  and  he  spoke  best.  Every 
investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  great  ideas  and  movements  of  the 
past,  whether  they  have  been  shown  in  the  life  of  one  man  or  in 
the  lives  of  ten  men,  reveals  a  deep  substratum  of  support  among 
the  people,  going  back  in  most  instances  for  many  generations. 

The  only  real  literature  we  have  ever  had  in  the  United  States 
arose  during  the  period  when  the  native  feeling  and  homogeneous- 
ness  of  the  country  was  strongest;  and  the  greater  part  of  that  litera- 
ture was  developed  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  had  been  most 
united  and  homogeneous  for  the  greatest  length  of  time.     Modern 
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immigration  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  1820  that  it  had  become  important  enough  for 
the  Government  to  feel  the  necessity  of  taking  statistics  of  it.  By 
1830  it  had  begun  to  make  a  very  noticeable  change  in  our  life;  and 
that  is  the  date  usually  fixed  upon  for  the  beginning  of  its  effects. 
The  men  who  created  our  literature  were  nearly  all  born  between 
1780  and  1820,  before  these  effects  began  to  gather  fuTl  force.  This 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  by  a  list  of  their  names  assigning  them  to 
their  different  States  in  the  order  of  their  birth. 


Massachusetts  : 

Everett  (1794), 

Bryant  (1794)  (lived  in  New  York 
after  his  thirtieth  year) , 

Prescott  (1796), 

Bancroft  (1800), 

Emerson  (1803), 

Hawthorne  (1804), 

Whittier  (1807), 

Holmes  (1809), 

Poe  (1809)  (brought  up  in  Vir- 
ginia). 

Theodore  Parker  (1810), 

Sumner  (1811), 

Phillips  (1811), 

Motley  (1814), 

Lowell  (1819), 

Parkman  (1823). 


Rhode  Island  : 

Channing  (1780)  (lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts after  his  twenty-third 
year) . 

Maine: 

Longfellow  (1807)  (lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts after  his  twenty-ninth 
year). 

Connecticut  : 
Stowe(1812). 

Pennsylvania  : 

Bayard  Taylor  (1825). 

New  York  : 

Irving  (1783). 
New  Jersey: 

Cooper  (1789)  (lived  in  Central 
New  York  from  early  youth) . 


All  on  the  Massachusetts  list,  except  the  last  three,  Motley,  Lowell, 
and  Parkman,  had  nearly  or  quite  reached  their  twentieth  year  before 
1830,  the  time  when  the  effect  of  immigration  was  first  distinctly 
noticed.  Even  Motley  and  Lowell  had  passed  through  the  greater  part 
of  their  impressionable  period  before  1830.  Parkman  was  seven  years 
old  in  1830,  and  may  be  said  to  have  passed  his  impressionable  years 
in  both  periods.  But  though  probably  entitled  to  be  ranked  among 
the  great  lights,  he  is  manifestly  inferior  to  them  all,  and  so  is  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  was  born  two  years  after  him,  in  1825.  Every  man 
of  literary  instincts  whose  impressionable  youth  was  touched  by  the 
influence  that  began  in  1830  was  dwarfed  by  it  and  seeks  in  vain  to 
be  ranked  as  an  equal  with  the  men  who  were  developed  when  native 
feeling  was  at  its  height. 

Those  great  men,  like  all  who  have  risen  to  high  literary  distinction 
in  this  country,  were  of  the  original,  native  stock  of  the  land.  They 
all  sympathized  with  those  opinions  which  have  always  upheld  nation- 
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ality  and  nativism.  They  were  all  born  and  all  passed  through  their 
impressionable  age  during  a  period  of  forty  3-ears,  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  especially  of  Massachusetts  were  more  homo- 
geneous than  they  were  in  any  other  forty  years  either  before  or  since. 

It  is  certainly  rather  significant  that  no  man  born  since  1825  and 
brought  up  in  the  surroundings  created  by  the  immigrants  has  been 
able  to  reach  anything  approaching  to  the  literary  eminence  which 
was  reached  by  a  dozen  men  during  the  previous  thirty  years.  The 
time  has  been  ample.  Men  born  between  1330  and  1840  would  now 
be  fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  If  we  look  at  English  literature  we  find 
that  twelve  or  thirteen  distinguished  characters  have  been  born  and 
raised  to  greatness  since  1825 — George  Meredith  (1828),  Rossetti 
(1828),  Ingelow  (1830),  McCarthy  (1830),  Farrar  (1831),  "Owen 
Meredith"  (1831),  Edwin  Arnold  (1832),  "William  Morris  (1834), 
Swinburne  (1837),  Green  (1837),  Lecky  (1838),  Morley.(1838),  Be- 
sant  (1838),  Black  (1841),  Buchanan  (1841),  Stevenson  (1850),  not 
to  mention  many  others  of  minor  and  doubtful  power. 

In  other  words,  English  literature  has  moved  on  in  its  regular  course 
Tinder  the  influence  of  general  causes.  But  the  literature  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  stopped.  The  old  line  of  greatness  is  not  continued. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  for  it  any  competent  successor  except  possibly 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  (1829).  Mr.  Warner  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  letters,  and  though  he  has  passed  most  of  his  life  in  the  West  and 
in  Connecticut  he  was  bom  in  Massachusetts.  But  one  in  forty 
years  is  not  equal  to  twelve  in  forty  years.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended 
that  Mr.  Warner's  works  have  the  deep,  strong,  lasting  qualities  of 
the  old  order.  Nor  has  he  produced  anything  which  has  made  as 
deep  an  impression  on  the  world  as  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries 
in  England  who  were  born  since  1825.  Massachusetts  has  brought 
forth  no  man  since  that  tim^e  who  has  written  a  poem  equal  to  Edwin 
Arnold's  "Light  of  Asia,"  or  Morris's  "Earthly  Paradise,"  or 
Rossetti's  "  Blessed  Damosel,"  or  who  has  made  such  an  impression 
on  his  time  as  Swinburne  or  even  Jean  Ingelow.  Nor  has  Massachu- 
setts brought  forth  an  historian  like  Lecky,  Green,  or  McCarthy, 
or  a  novelist  like  Stevenson  or  Besant. 

On  the  other  hand  the  old  order  compared  very  favorably  with 
their  contemporaries  in  England.  In  spite  of  differences  Holmes 
was  certainly  the  equal  of  Hood,  Lowell  might  be  thought  of  along 
with  Browning,  Whittier  with  Keats,  and  Biyant  with  Shelley.  In 
these  comparisons,  which  are  not  meant  to  be  exact,  there  is  nothing 
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to  the  shame  of  the  Americans.  In  a  certain  sense  we  may  consider 
Longfellow  as  belonging  to  Massachusetts ;  for  Maine  continued  to  be 
a  part  of  Massachusetts  for  some  years  after  he  was  born,  and  the 
influences  in  Boston  and  Portland  were  almost  identical.  As  a 
Massachusetts  poet  he  is  as  popular  as  Tennyson.  Among  historians, 
Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Motley  compare  very  favorably  with  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Kinglake,  and  Froude.  Among  men  who  were  both  poets 
and  prose  writers  Lowell  and  Matthew  Arnold  fall  into^a  fair  group. 
Hawthorne  in  his  particular  kind  of  romance  had  not  his  equal  in 
England,  and  like  Longfellow  he  is  to-day  as  much  read  in  England 
as  in  America.  Webster  and  Everett  were  supreme  men  whose 
counterparts  were  not  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 
And  it  would  have  been  equally  difficult  at  that  time  to  find  the 
counterpart  of  Emerson. 

If  we  look  outside  of  Massachusetts  in  the  United  States  at  large, 
we  find  no  continuation  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  or  even  of  the  old 
line  of  Irving  and  Cooper.  All  we  can  summon  are  two  novelists, 
James  (1843) ,  born  in  New  York  and  educated  in  Europe,  and  Howells 
(1837),  born  and  brought  up  in  Ohio;  Bret  Harte  (1839),  an  excel- 
lent teller  of  short  stories,  born  and  bred  at  Albany,  New  York;  and 
Mark  Twain  (1835),  a  humorist  from  Missouri.  Of  these  the  only 
ones  who  at  all  compare  with  the  old  order  in  original  native  force 
are  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte.  Marion  Crawford  is  a  novelist  of 
no  mean  rank ;  but  since  he  has  passed  nearly  all  his  life  abroad  and 
has  gathered  his  inspiration  from  Europe  we  can  hardly  claim  him. 
Even  saying  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  these  men,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  one  class,  the  class  of  story- 
tellers. But  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  old  literature,  as  of  all 
national  literatures,  was  that  it  was  complete  in  all  departments, 
poetry,  romance,  history,  philosophy,  oratory,  and  theology. 

In  his  recent  book  on  emigration  and  immigration,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Smith  fixes  the  period  of  native  increase  in  America  from  1783  to 
1820.'  It  was  in  one  sense  longer  than  that,  and  should  be  extended 
back  for  some  years  in  most  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  Massachusetts 
back  to  1640.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  period  he  has  fixed 
was  the  period  of  the  most  nearly  exclusively  native  growth  and  of  the 
intensest  native  feeling,  the  time  when  the  native  feeling  of  previous 
years  culminated,  especially  in  Massachusetts.  In  fixing  this  period 
Mr.  Smith  was  not  thinking  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  for  he 
'Smith's  "Emigration  and  Immigration, "  p.  37. 
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says  nothing  about  it ;  and  it  is  rather  curious  to  observe  that  his 
period  almost  exactly  covers  the  births  of  the  men  who  made  our 
only  national  and  complete  literature. 

It  is  not  contended  that  unity  and  homogeneousness  alone  will 
produce  a  literature.  Savage  tribes  and  half  civilized  nations  have 
been  homogeneous  without  having  any  literature  at  all.  Homoge- 
neousness is  only  one  of  the  essential  elements.  In  Massachusetts 
other  things  contributed.  The  original  settlers  were  men  of  educa- 
tion, and  their  peculiar  form  of  religion  required  much  learning  and 
keenness  of  mind  not  only  among  the  ministers  but  among  the 
people.  The  gradual  development  of  their  religion  into  Unitarianism, 
giving  them  broader  views  and  greater  liberty  of  thought,  was  also 
an  incentive.  But  their  keenness  of  mind  and  the  excellence  of  their 
education  existed  long  before  1780,  and,  along  with  Unitarianism, 
still  exist.  The  one  thing  that  is  absent  is  nativism,  without  which 
neither  their  mental  habits  nor  their  religious  feelings  appear  to  have 
been  effective  for  literature. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  native  period 
of  American  literature  was  the  early  age  at  which  the  writers  ma- 
tured and  produced  their  best  works.  Even  the  historians,  whose 
tasks,  depending  on  research,  usually  require  a  longer  time,  were 
very  forward  in  their  fame.  Prescott  finished  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella"  in  his  forty -first  year,  and  Motley  "  The  Dutch  Eepublic" 
in  his  forty-second.  The  fame  of  Longfellow  and  Bryant  was  made 
before  they  were  forty.  Their  greatest  poems  were  written  before 
that  age.  Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis"  was  written  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen. Everett  was  drawing  large  audiences  at  nineteen.  Lowell 
wrote  the  "  Biglow  Papers"  at  twenty-eight,  and  Holmes  his  poem 
on  "  Old  Ironsides"  at  twenty-one.  The  forces  that  inspired  them 
were  evidently  strong,  rapid,  and  complete. 

But  of  their  successors  it  may  be  said  that  they  labor  and  strug- 
gle through  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  in  middle  age  bring  forth 
a  mouse.  By  great  exertion  and  long  practice  they  are  finally  able 
to  work  one  small  department  with  tiresome  facility.  They  are 
simpering,  superficial,  and  super-refined ;  devoted  to  mere  dialect 
stories  or  strained  descriptions  of  ephemeral  or  local  phases.  A  deep, 
strong  passion,  or  a  bold  grasp  at  the  eternal  verities,  frightens  them 
out  of  their  wits.  The  virile  imagination  of  Stevenson,  the  wild 
fancy  of  Haggard,  or  Kipling's  lust  for  nature,  strikes  them  as  not 
quite    correct.      They    prefer    needles    and    pins   to   broadswords. 
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Cooper,  who,  ■whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  at  any  rate  wrote 
about  men  instead  of  teapots,  would  disown  them.  They  have 
neither  strong  nor  varied  powers,  and  show  the  inevitable  mark  of 
decay  by  being  compelled  in  almost  every  instance  to  fall  back  on 
some  form  of  journalism.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  strong 
aggressive  natures  that  in  the  year  1820  found  a  sympathetic  con- 
stituency in  literature  are  now  speculating  on  Wall  Street  or  man- 
aging shoe  factories  or  railroads. 

Bayard  Taylor  shows  one  phase  of  the  change.  He  had  the  bad 
luck  to  be  born  in  the  year  1825,  and  his  development  was  caught 
between  the  two  opposing  currents.  He  was  the  last  man  of  the  old 
stock  who  attempted  to  be  an  all-round  literary  man  and  take  an 
active  part  in  life.  He  partially  succeeded;  but  he  was  just  too  late 
and  was  dwarfed  at  every  point.  He  was  a  fine,  vigorous  piece  of 
manhood.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  life  and  works  without  seeing 
that  the  seeds  of  greatness  were  in  him.  He  was  forever  complain- 
ing that  the  American  people  cared  nothing  about  him  and  would 
neither  understand  him  nor  sympathize  with  him,  a  complaint  which 
will  be  sought  for  in  vain  among  the  men  who  preceded  him.  He 
looked  for  sympathy  in  Europe  just  as  Lowell  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  sought  it  there,  and  as  his  predecessors  were  not  obliged  to  seek 
it.  Taylor  was  continually  forced  into  journalism,  and  in  the  end  it 
absorbed  his  best  efforts.  He  contained  within  himself  the  end  of 
nativism  and  the  beginning  of  alienism,  and  marked  the  turn. 

That  turn  is  now  deeply  set  and  has  been  running  for  half  a 
century,  until  Massachusetts,  once  the  home  of  a  pure  native  stock, 
has  more  than  50  per  cent  of  her  population  foreign,  and  the  foreign 
element  is  principally  Irish  and  French-Canadian.  Her  homogene- 
ousness  and  her  literature  are  destroyed.  The  descendants  of  her 
old  people  still  hold  themselves  together  in  a  way,  and  possess  in  a 
modified  and  mediocre  form  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  past ;  and 
doubtless  this  state  of  things  will  continue  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
high  and  the  deep  tones  are  gone,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
ever  hear  them  again. 

Sydney  G.  Fisher. 
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"  Why  do  we  have  so  many  inferior  men  in  the  pulpit?"  asked 
a  layman  of  bis  bishop.  "  Because  we  have  only  the  laymen  to  choose 
from,"  was  the  ready  and  witty  reply.  But  the  layman's  curiosity 
cannot  be  always  laid  by  the  bishop's  wit.  His  question  is  being 
repeated  from  pew  to  pew,  and  from  church  to  church,  and  demands 
a  serious  answer.  Another  layman,  writing  to  the  editor  of  a  very 
prominent  religious  journal,  says,  '^  I  go  to  church  for  bread,  and 
get  nothing  but  chaff. "  He  "  would  like  to  believe  in  the  Bible, "  but 
gets  no  help  from  the  pulpit.  The  editor  was  not  less  skilful  of  fence 
than  the  bishop,  and  parried  his  correspondent's  awkward  question 
in  the  easiest  and  most  graceful  editorial  fashion.  He  said  that  the 
clergy  were  mortal  men,  and  were  not  chosen  from  angels  or  archangels. 

I  suppose  most  people  do  not  expect  clergymen  to  be  chosen  from 
the  Angelic  Host  above,  yet  they  see  no  reason  why  ordinary  judg- 
ment should  not  be  used  in  selecting  them  from  their  fellow -mortals 
here  below.  That  they  are  not  always  chosen  from  the  most  highly 
educated  classes  is  pretty  clearly  shown  from  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Education.  If  the  inquisitive  layman  will  put  his 
question  to  the  Commissioner,  he  will  be  answered  by  figures  and 
not  by  wit.  These  reports,  from  first  to  last,  cover  a  period  of  twenty 
years, — from  1870  to  1890, — a  period  of  vast  improvement  in  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  United  States.  Yet  of  all  the  "  learned 
professions"  the  teacher  of  religion  alone  seems  to  have  made  no  ad- 
vancement. From  1870  to  1890  the  increase  in  the  population  _  of 
this  country  was  enormous;  and  colleges,  churches,  church  property, 
church  communicants,  and  the  number  of  Christian  ministers  all 
kept  pace  with  the  quickstep  of  the  population;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  number  of  trained  men  in  the  pulpits  of  our  land  is  not 
greater  to-day"  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  other  words,  while 
educational  institutions  and  everything  else  have  advanced  with 
prodigious  strides,  the  number  of  properly  trained  clergymen  has 
remained  stationary.  In  1870  there  were  about  43,000  ordained 
ministers  of  religion  in  the  United    States;  in  1880,   64,000:  and 
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yet  there  were  no  more  trained  men  among  the  64,000  than  there 
were  among  the  43,000.  There  has  been  a  very  slight  improvement 
during  the  last  ten  years,  but  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population. 

The  Commissioner  is  no  doubt  wholly  unconscious  of  the  tale  his 
figures  have  unfolded,  and  must  be  adjudged  an  innocent  party  in 
the  case.  His  official  duties  are  those  of  a  statistician, ^and  he  has 
simply  tabulated  the  facts  as  reported  to  him,  and  left  them  to  tell 
their  own  story  in  their  own  way.  That  it  is  a  rather  sensational 
one,  I  think  all  will  agree.  But,  startling  as  the  Commissioner's 
report  most  certainly  is,  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  nor,  indeed, 
the  more  interesting  half  of  it.  The  other  half  comes  from  a  very 
different  source.  A  professor  in  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  Schools,  writing  some  time  ago  to  one  of  the  Church  jour- 
nals, complained  of  the  poor  material  sent  to  him  out  of  which  he 
was  expected  to  make  preachers.  He  seemed  to  think  that  parents 
having  a  son  not  particularly  bright,  and  not  fit  for  anything  else, 
piously  augur  from  these  circumstances  that  Heaven  intends  him  for 
the  Church.  The  worthy  professor  made  a  most  pathetic  protest 
against  this  idea,  and  was  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  brains  are  very 
desirable  things  in  the  manufacture  of  efficient  clergymen. 

This  testimony  is  certainly  given  by  no  unfriendly  witness,  and 
is,  I  suppose,  perfectly  trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes, — and  it  goes  a 
very  great  way:  for  the  reverend  doctor  speaks  from  a  long  experi- 
ence,— not  among  an  illiterate  folk,  but  as  a  teacher  of  divinity  in 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated  church  com- 
munions in  America.  There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  to  regard 
this  complaint  as  an  exceptional  one,  and  the  condition  of  affairs 
must  be  very  bad  indeed  to  force  such  an  expose  from  one  occupying 
so  important  a  position.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  the 
average  of  trained  men  in  the  pulpit  much  lower  than  it  used  to  be, 
but — which  is  much  more  important — those  who  go  up  to  these 
training-schools  are  of  an  inferior  order  of  intelligence.  We  all 
know  well  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  best  scholars  have  passed 
through  theological  seminaries;  still  it  is  true  that  the  average 
divinity  student  is  not  distinguished  for  his  superior  intelligence. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  in  his 
address  before  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  1892,  referring  to  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  and  speaking  of  the  great  care  that  should 
be  used  by  those  who  indorse  them,  said: 
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"  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  desire,  however  earnestly  expressed, 
of  any  one  to  become  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  is,  taken  by  itself,  no  slightest 
evidence  of  his  veorthiness  to  be  admitted  to  such  a  standing?  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  remind  intelligent  men,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  that  they  can- 
not read  their  correspondence  or  go  about  their  daily  business  without  being 
constantly  and  painfully  reminded  of  the  large  and  steadily  increasing  class  of 
persons  in  Holy  Orders  who  have,  only  too  plainly,  gravely  misapprehended 
both  the  nature  of  ministerial  qualifications,  as  this  Church  insists  upon  them, 
or  the  conditions  under  which,  ordinarily,  the  ministry  is  to  be  exercised  in 
these  United  States?  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  further  remind  those  to  whom 
I  speak  that  if  a  man  is  a  fool  or  a  knave,  the  gift  of  Holy  Orders  will  work  no 
such  miracle  upon  him  as  will  make  him  a  scholar  or  a  saint?" 

Now,  tilings  must  be  pretty  bad,  to  justify  tlie  Bisbop  of  the  great 
diocese  of  New  York  in  speaking  out  in  tbis  unequivocal  manner. 
Tbe  Bisbop  speaks  of  tbe  "  large  and  steadily  increasing  class"  wbo 
bave  "  gravely  misapprebended"  tbe  "  qualifications"  and  "  conditions" 
of  tbe  ministry.  "Large  and  steadily  increasing!"  Tbat  is  just 
wbat  tbe  Commissioner's  figures  sbow;  so  tbat  tbe  Bisbop's  address 
and  tbe  Commissioner's  report  testify  to  and  prove  exactly  tbe  same 
tbing;  viz.,  tbat  tbere  is  a  "  large  and  steadily  increasing"  number  of 
unfit  and  incompetent  men  in  tbe  American  pulpit. 

In  tbe  olden  time  of  wbicb  Mr.  Lowell  spoke  so  eloquently  in 
bis  Harvard  address,  tbe  parson  was  wbat  bis  name  implied, — tbe 
cbief  person  of  every  community.  He  wias  always  a  trained  man,  of 
scbolastic  tastes,  and  if  bis  reading  was  narrow,  it  was  reverent  and 
earnest.  Tbere  seemed  to  be  no  question  in  tbose  days  about  tbe 
necessity  of  an  able  and  tborougbly  educated  ministry.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  all  our  older  colleges  were  founded  especially, 
and  almost  solely,  to  fit  men  for  tbe  work  of  tbe  Cbristian  ministry, 
and  tbe  ascendency  of  tbe  clergy  in  tbose  early  days  was  (as  Profes- 
sor Goldwin  Smitb  in  bis  very  recent  book  so  pointedly  says)  "  moral 
and  intellectual ;  it  was  not  tbat  of  a  caste ;  and  pastors  could  maintain 
tbeir  influence  only  by  addressing  tbemselves  to  intelligence. " 

A  very  small  proportion  of  Harvard  or  Yale  men  are  now  to  be 
found  in  tbe  American  Pulpit.  In  every  otber  profession  tbe  ratio 
of  specially  trained  men  is  constantly  advancing;  in  tbe  Pulpit  alone 
it  is  receding.  Some  of  tbe  tbeological  training-scbools — for  ex- 
ample, tbe  Harvard  Divinity  Scbool  and  tbe  Union  Tbeological 
Seminary  of  New  York  city — are  endeavoring  to  cbeck  tbe  flow  of 
tbis  crude  and  really  bad  material  by  refusing  aid  to  all  but  tbe  most 
deserving  candidates  for  tbe  ministry;  and  tbey  make  ability,  and 
not  poverty,  tbe  test  of  merit.     Tbis  keeps  some  of  tbe  deficient — botb 
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in  brains  and  in  means — out  of  the  training-schools ;  but  that  it  docs 
not  keep  them  out  of  the  Pulpit  is  pretty  clearly  proven  by  the  Com- 
missioner's report,  so  that  til e  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  divin- 
ity school  actually  results  in  lowering  the  standard  of  the  Pulpit ;  for 
it  is  plain  that  the  most  inferior  mind  could  not  but  be  improved 
by  a  course  of  three  years'  reading  under  the  direction  of  scholarly  men. 

It  is  also  a  significant  and  melancholy  fact  that  these  two  semina- 
ries lost  in  numbers  immediately  after  they  raised  their  standard. 
The  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  schools  of  divinity  in  this  or  any  other  country;  and  yet  its 
classes  in  1887  (I  take  the  last  date  before  the  Briggs  case  appeared 
upon  the  theological  horizon)  were  smaller  than  in  1870,  seventeen 
years  before.  The  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1870  had  36  stu- 
dents; in  1887  it  had  20, — a  falling  off  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  slight  though 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  both  of  these  schools. 

Now  why  is  it  that  so  few  of  our  able  young  men  are  drawn  to 
the  Pulpit?  The  usual  answer  to  this  question  is.  Because  of  the 
deep  and  wide-spread  skepticism  of  the  times.  This,  we  are  con- 
stantly being  told,  is  the  age  of  science,  and  not  of  faith,  and  men 
who  are  wide  awake  to  the  signs  of  the  times  are  turning  away  from 
the  dogmas  and  vain  speculations  concerning  the  future  life  and  the 
supernatural  world,  to  grapple  with  the  hard  facts  of  the  present  life 
and  the  natural  world,  which  fronts  them  at  every  turning,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  That  there  is  a  wide-spread  skepticism 
cannot  be  denied ;  and  that  the  scientific  spirit  is  its  chief  source 
seems  equally  clear ;  but  that  this  skepticism  is  either  deep  or  earnest 
I  do  not  believe.  It  is  superficial,  and  of  the  very  thinnest  sort;  be- 
gotten of  the  superficial  culture  which — I  am  afraid,  we  shall  have  to 
confess — is  somewhat  peculiar  to  our  own  times  and  our  own  nation. 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization, "  says  that  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  is  above  that  of  any  other  nation. 
This  is  certainly  a  most  flattering  thing  to  say  of  the  youngest  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  But  after  this  very  high  compliment  to 
our  general  intelligence  he  lets  our  pride  down,  with  true  British 
bluntness,  when  he  adds  that,  as  an  offset  to  this  superior  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  have  fewer  first-rate  scholars  than 
any  other  nation.  I  think  this  criticism  is  fair;  and  I  think  also 
that  it  is  much  better  for  a  nation  to  have  a  high  average  of  general 
intelligence  than  to  have  a  few  highly  trained  scholars. 
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But  my  point  now  is  to  account  for  tlie  wide -spread  skepticism 
of  our  time.  Our  education  is  too  rapid  to  be  tliorough,  and  a  want 
of  earnestness  always  accompanies  a  want  of  thoroughness.  We  are 
not  a  serious  people :  lightness  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of 
our  civilization.  But  lightness  is  not  to  be  wholly  condemned.  It 
is  just  as  well,  now  and  again,  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals  not 
to  take  themselves  too  seriously.  "  We  must  be  serious-minded 
now,"  said  Wilberforce,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  some  of 
his  merry  clerical  friends ;  "for  there  comes  a  fool."  Just  so;  but 
let  us  frankly  admit  that  we  as  a  people  are  inclined  just  a  little  too 
far  toward  the  "  light"  view  of  things.  This  has  been  almost  un- 
avoidable thus  far,  for  we  have  had  too  many  things  to  do  to  think 
very  seriously  of  any  one  thing.  We  offer — have  been  forced  to 
offer — too  many  rewards  for  mere  smartness,  and  we  do  not  give 
sufficient  encouragement  to  thorough  study  and  solid  attainments. 
Mental  discipline,  habits  of  honest  study,  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
something  or  other,  enable  one  to  perceive  the  true  conditions  of  all 
real  knowledge.  Intellectual  discrimination  is  the  important  thing 
just  now.  Most  people  know  poetry  from  mathematics ;  but  few  seem 
to  understand  that  the  facts  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  natural  history 
— however  interesting  in  themselves — are  wholly  different  things  from 
religion,  have  no  vital  relations  with  it,  and  are  as  far  removed  in  fact 
from  the  things  of  the  spirit  as  mathematics  is  from  poetry. 

A  well-trained  mind  does  not  suffer  its  intellectual  -vision  to  be 
clouded  by  false  issues  or  crude  and  irrelevant  questions.  It  is  not 
only  bad  manners  to  ask  questions,  but  it  is  also  evidence  of  a  bad 
intellectual  bringing-up.  A  well -trained  mind  seeks  to  solve  its 
own  difficulties,  and,  if  it  is  in  earnest,  it  usually  succeeds.  A  child 
can  ask  questions  which  a  philosopher  cannot  answer,  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  child  does  not  know  how  to  ask  the  questions,  not  that  the 
philosopher  does  not  know  how  to  answer  them.  The  child  cannot 
be  answered,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  know  what  it  is  asking; 
and  nothing  is  worse  than  to  encourage  this  childish  curiosity ;  it  is 
fatal  to  all  healthy  mental  growth.  The  truly  thoughtful  child — 
and  man  or  woman  too,  for  that  matter — asks  few  questions.  They 
commune  with  themselves  and  are  still.  The  soul  must  answer  its 
own  questioning.  The  skepticism  of  the  day,  for  the  most  part,  is 
crude  and  childish,  and  cannot  be  answered  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  know  what  it  asks.  It  should  be  passed  by  unheeded, 
except,  perhaps,  now  and  then  to  rebuke  the  ignorance  and  want  of 
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thought  which  it  exposes.  There  are  times  when  it  may  be  well  to 
"  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  but  it  is  generally  far  better 
to  "  answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. "  I  am  at  least  fully 
persuaded  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than  for 
the  Pulpit  to  take  any  special  notice  of  the  shallow  and  noisy  skepti- 
cism so  prevalent  in  these  days.  It  is  for  the  most  part  empty  con- 
ceit, and  Coleridge  believed  that  the  best  way  to  cure  sudi  complaints 
in  young  persons  was  a  vigorous  application  of  the  rod, — which 
proved  so  effectual  in  his  own  case.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Coleridge,  when  a  pupil  at  the  Blue-coat  School,  one  day  solemnly 
informed  the  head  master  that  he  had  grave  doubts  about  the  Bible 
and  Christianity.  The  knowing  and  experienced  instructor  of  youth 
diagnosed  the  case  without  hesitation.  He  said,  "  Come  this  way, 
my  lad,  and  take  off  your  jacket. "  He  then  administered  a  good 
dose  of  the  rod,  and  the  boy  skeptic  was  left  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
When  he  again  found  himself  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  his  vanity 
was  all  gone,  and  his  skepticism  followed  his  vanity  in  due  course. 

But  customs  change,  and  there  is  now,  especially  in  this  country, 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  rod,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
applied,  as  in  the  good  old  days,  as  a  cure  for  youthful  skepticism, 
— the  more's  the  pity.  The  late  Professor  Jowett,  the  famous 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  the  most  tolerant  and  sympa- 
thetic of  all  men  in  questions  of  religion.  And  well  he  might  be, 
for  he  had  himself  been  the  object — though  happily  not  the  victim — 
of  the  most  blind  and  unreasoning  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
But  the  "  Master, "  as  he  was  always  called,  knew  a  genuine  case  of 
honest  religious  doubt  from  shallow  skepticism  and  puppjnsh  philo- 
sophic brag.  A  self-satisfied  undergraduate,  who  had  a  thin  smat- 
tering of  philosophy  together  with  a  little  knowledge  of  the  "  Ethnic 
Eeligions, "  met  the  Master  in  the  "  Quad"  one  day,  and,  in  the  con- 
versation that  followed,  gravely  informed  the  famous  heretic,  as  Dr. 
Jowett  was  sometimes  called,  that  he  could  not  find,  in  all  his 
research,  any  positive  evidence  of  God.  "  Indeed, "  said  the  Master, 
"  well,  you  may  continue  your  search  till  five  o'clock  to  day,  and  if  you 
have  not  found  God  by  that  time  you  will  have  to  leave  this  college. " 

The  questioning  of  such  jejune  skepticism  is  bad  enough,  but 
that  it  should  get  any  direct  or  serious  attention  from  the  Pulpit  is 
tenfold  worse,  for  it  reveals  a  most  deplorable  want  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  perception  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  How  can  we 
expect  spiritual  wisdom,  strength,  and  vision  from  a  Pulpit  that  is 
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constantly  being  thrown  off  its  balance  by  all  sorts  of  false  issues  and 
wholly  irrelevant  questions?  It  is  the  use  of  the  pulpit  for  such 
unreligious  and  distracting  discussions  which  has  lowered  the  intel- 
lectual tone  of  the  clergy  and  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  want 
of  power  in  its  members. 

But  this  crudeness  of  spiritual  perception  is  not  the  Pulpit's  only 
weakness.  If  religion  means  anything  it  means  earnestness;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  notion  among  the  clergy  that  the  chief 
business  of  the  preacher  is  to  entertain  and  amuse. 

And  now,  however  weak  such  a  Pulpit  may  be,  it  has  at  least  the 
one  fatal  power  of  perpetuating  itself ;  for,  look  you,  a  well-trained 
and  earnest  young  man,  in  seeking  some  field  in  which  to  do  his 
life's  work,  naturally  turns  away  from  a  profession  which  has  such 
lofty  pretensions  and  such  barren  results. 

Again,  there  is  an  unmistakable  feeling  abroad — one  which  cannot 
be  blinked — that  the  clergy  are  impostors,  by  teaching  what  they  do 
not  believe,  and  by  undertaking  work  which  they  do  not  perform.  How 
many  of  the  educated  clergy  believe  in  "  original"  (that  is,  inherited) 
sin ?— -believe  that  "in  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all"?  How  many 
believe  in  everlasting  punishment? — in  predestination? — in  total  de- 
pravity?— in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible?  If  our  Pulpit  would 
frankly  discard  these  unbelievable  dogmas,  it  would  gain  at  once 
that  influence  and  power  which  honesty  alone  can  command.  The 
other  feeling — that  the  clergy  undertake  work  which  they  do  not  per- 
form— is  in  my  opinion  an  unjust  and  mistaken  feeling.  The  clergy 
of  all  the  churches  are  doing  more  good  work  as  pastors  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  are  in  fact  doing  about  all  the  charitable  and  human- 
itarian work  that  is  being  done;  while  your  philosopher  and  your 
skeptic  are  doing  almost  nothing. 

But  my  subject  is  the  Pulpit,  and  not  the  pastor,  and  I  have  said 
this  much  concerning  the  pastor  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  my  pur- 
pose is  not  wholly  that  of  a  fault-finder.  Indeed,  if  I  understand 
the  trvie  motive  which  prompts  me  to  write  this  paper,  it  is  a  deep 
love  for  the  Pulpit,  and  not  a  mere  disposition  to  find  fault  with  it. 

.  I  doubt  if  it  is  ever  wise  for  the  preacher  to  bring  into  his  pulpit 
the  "  topics  of  the  hour,"  be  they  financial,  political,  or  social.  The 
utterances  from  the  pulpit  on  labor  troubles  and  other  social  questions 
have  gone  a  great  way  toward  weakening  the  influence  of  the  clergy ; 
for  the  reason  that  these  crude  expressions  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  preacher  does  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  know  a  thing 
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before  he  presumes  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  it.  "  False  in  one 
thing,  false  in  all  things, "  is  the  logic  of  the  masses.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts — or  Phillips  Brooks,  as  we  all  prefer  to  call  him — once 
said  that  he  thanked  God  he  had  never  written  a  sermon  on  "  Science 
and  Eeligion."  It  is  also  true,  I  believe,  that  he  never  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  "  topics  of  the  hour."  The  "  up-to-date"  preacher  is 
up  to  very  poor  business.  That  the  preacher  should  be  |ully  awake 
to  what  is  going  on  about  him  is  one  thing ;  that  he  should  make  his 
pulpit  a  platform  for  haranguing  the  people  upon  all  sorts  of  questions 
is  another,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  fatal  thing;  and  the  true  spiritual 
teacher  and  leader  sees  it,  knows  it,  and  avoids  it. 

Vision — spiritual  vision — is  what  the  Pulpit  needs.  All  great 
preachers  are  at  heart  poets ;  for  religion  is  always  and  everywhere 
poetry, — not  prose.  Poetry  is  the  true,  the  only  language  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  the  poetical  and  not  the  scientific  key,  that  unlocks 
the  beauties  of  the  Bible,  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  beauties  of 
the  soul.     We  want  more  poetry  and  less  prose  in  the  pulpit. 

"  Out  from  the  heart  of  Nature  rolled, 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old. 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe. " 

These  lines  are  the  key  to  the  whole  subject,  and  give  more  light  to 
the  spiritual  eye  than  volumes  of  commentaries.  Intuition,  spiritual 
insight,  the  poetical  mind  and  heart,  see  far  beyond  the  dull  horizon 
of  the  mere  understanding.  I  repeat  that  the  preacher  should  be  a 
poet  in  the  poise  of  his  mind  and  the  attitude  of  his  thought. 

But  the  truth  is,  sad  to  say,  that  the  Pulpit  in  a  great  part  is 
materialistic  rather  than  spiritual  in  its  tone  and  feeling.  The  train- 
ing-schools are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  this  false  ring  of 
the  Pulpit.  Much  of  the  "  school  divinity"  has  always  been  the  very 
reverse  of  spiritual.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  "  original  sin"  but  bald 
materialism?  Did  Mr.  Huxley  ever  write  anything  more  materialistic 
in  its  conclusions  than  Dean  Mansel's  "  Bampton  Lectures"?  There 
is  more  of  the  true  ring  of  the  spirit  in  one  page  of  Tennj^son,  or 
Emerson,  or  Phillips  Brooks,  than  in  whole  systems  of  school 
theology.  The  American  Pulpit  needs  an  awakening,  such  as  the 
English  Pulpit  experienced  a  half-century  or  so  ago,  caused  by  the 
spiritual  force  of  the  poet -philosopher,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
37 
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Locke,  Hobbs,  Paley,  and  the  rest  of  the  Utilitarian — that  is,  materi- 
alistic— school  had  well-nigh  quenched  the  spirit  "when  Coleridge 
began  his  luminous  discourses  on  the  Intuitional  Philosophy,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  resistless  flow  of  this  spiritual  river  carried 
everything  before  it.  Locke,  Bentham,  Hartley  (Coleridge's  former 
master),  and  the  elder  Mill  were  all  swept  away  as  so  much  rubbish 
and  dead  wood  before  this  mighty  spiritual  flood.  Intuition  has  held 
its  ground  in  England  ever  since,  and  such  glorious  preachers  and 
spiritual  guides  as  Eobertson,  Maurice,  Stanley,  and  Kingsley,  are 
some  of  its  spiritual  results. 

The  younger  Mill  and  Mr.  Spencer  have  tried  to  galvanize  the 
old  Materialism  into  new  life  under  a  new  name.  But  it  has  the 
same  mechanical  movement,  the  same  metallic  sound;  and  its  ap- 
proach has  been  heard  and  seen  and  arrested  by  two  great  spiritual 
and  intuitional  clergymen  and  philosophers:  the  Eev.  Dr.  James 
Martineau,  on  the  outer  walls;  and  Dr.  Temple,  the  present  Bishop 
of  London,  within  the  church.  The  spiritual  power  of  the  English 
Church  has  seldom  been  stronger  than  at  the  present  moment.  The 
very  best  minds  of  England  are  to  be  found  in  its  pulpit,  and  among 
her  devout  laymen  may  be  mentioned  such  names  as  Gladstone  and 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  English  Pulpit  cannot  be  drawn  by 
the  scientific  fly.  The  importance  given  in  this  country  and  in  our 
pulpits  to  the  utterances  of  such  men  as  Tyndall,  Spencer,  Huxley, 
and  Harrison,  upon  religious  matters,  is  worse  than  absurd;  it  is 
mournful.  They  receive  no  such  attention  in  England,  and  I  have 
never  heard  the  slightest  reference  made  to  them  by  any  English 
clergyman  in  his  public  ministrations."  I  was  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  great  excitement  in  the  United  States  over  the  Spencer-Har- 
rison discussion.  The  American  papers  came  to  London  heavily 
freighted  with  the  all-absorbing  subject.  But  just  why  the  American 
public  should  take  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  religious  speculations 
ot  two  English  skeptics  was  a  little  perplexing  to  the  easy-going 
British  people.  One  London  journal,  in  noticing  the  matter,  said : 
"  We  can't  for  the  life  of  us  see  why  the  quarrel  of  these  fellows 
Spencer  and  Harrison,  over  the  ghost  of  religion,  should  kick  up 
isuch  a  deuce  of  a  row  among  our  kinsfolk  on  the  other  side. " 

Now  we  all  know  that  these  gentlemen  are  authorities  in  their 
own  chosen  field  of  research,  but  they  are  certainly  not  authorities  in 
religious  matters,  and  that  their  names  and  their  works  should  be  so 
frequently  mentianed  m  our  pulpits  is  simply  scandalous.     It  is,  I 
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think,  safe  to  say  that  Professor  Tyndall's  "  prayer  gauge"  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  thousands  of  pulpit  discourses  in  this  country. 
Now  a  preacher  with  any  sort  of  spiritual  vision  is  not  to  be  drawn 
by  such  an  artificial  fly,  nor  befogged  by  such  an  utterly  false  issue. 
A  man  with  any  religious  sense,  with  any  spiritual  eyesight,  sees 
through  such  a  blind  as  quick  as  thought ;  and  the  man  who  has  not 
this  gift  of  sight  has  no  call  to  preach.  "Without  thfs  clear  eye  of 
the  soul  he  will  be  forever  groping  in  the  dark  or  chasing  some  will- 
o-the-wisp.  When  the  gods  are  absent,  ghosts  crowd  in.  What  is 
"spiritualism,"  what  is  theosophy,  but  the  ghosts  of  an  untrained 
and  diseased  imagination? 

Men  and  women  have  always  been  willing  and  anxious  to  be  led 
by  the  spirit  rather  than  the  senses,  if  they  can  only  find  the  leaders. 
He  takes  a  very  shallow  and  a  very  false  view  of  human  nature  who 
thinks  that  mankind  prefers  the  material  to  the  ideal ;  the  things  of 
the  flesh  to  the  things  of  the  spirit.  No  real  leader  of  men  ever 
thought  this,  and  a  preacher  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  a  leader. 
"  Young  men  of  Italy,"  said  Garibaldi,  "if  you  love  your  country, 
follow  me.  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  rags  and  hunger,  the 
prison  and  death;  but  if  you  love  your  country,  follow  me."  And 
they  followed  him  and  achieved  Italian  unity  in  the  face  of  bulls  of 
excommunication  and  threats  of  everlasting  damnation  from  the 
Vatican.  The  young  men  of  Italy  would  not  be  bullied  by  the 
Pope.  The  people  of  America  will  not  be  bullied  by  the  Pulpit. 
The  Pulpit  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  motive  of  fear.  Let  it  ap- 
peal to  the  ideal,  the  beautiful,  and  it  will  not  appeal  in  vain. 

The  churches  and  the  pastors  of  this  land  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  a  great  work  for  morality  and  religion.  But  this  work 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  The  Pulpit  is 
losing  its  hold  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people,  because  it  is 
losing  its  spiritual  eyesight.  If  the  preacher  has  but  the  eye  to  see 
and  the  tongue  to  express  the  glories  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  men 
will  hear  him  gladly.  When  William  Blake,  the  poet-painter,  was 
asked  if  he  saw  the  rising  sun,  he  answered:  "No!  No!  I  see  a 
heavenly  host,  and  I  hear  them  chanting  'Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty.  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy 
Glory.'  "  He  saw  with  the  spiritual  eye,  and  he  heard  with  the 
spiritual  ear,  of  the  poet ;  and  he  who  cannot  thus  see,  and  hear,  to 
him  "  has  not  been  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  G.  Monroe  Koyce. 


THE  NEW   SECTIONALISM:    A   WESTEKN   WARNING 

TO   THE   EAST. 

One  of  the  leading  Western  newspapers  thus  sums  up  the  present 
status  of  the  silver  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  section  of 
the  country:  "  The  silver  campaign  is  not  nearly  over.  The  Bull's- 
Eun  campaign  only  has  been  fought.  The  Gettysburg  victory  comes 
next  year,  and  in  1896  the  gold-bug's  Appomattox."  As  the  West 
is  still  so  determined,  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain  the  rise  of  this 
Silver  Agitation  and  look  into  its  probable  effects. 

One  hears  it  often  said  in  the  East  that  the  silver  problem  is 
strictly  a  business  problem,  to  be  decided  along  strictly  business 
lines,  by  strictly  business  men.  As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned, 
there  never  was  a  more  fatal  delusion.  Here  the  question  is  preemi- 
nently a  moral  one.  In  fact  one  might  almost  liken  the  Western 
free-coinage  propaganda  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  so  deep-rooted  is  the  Westerner's  belief  in  its  dogma.  To 
many,  no  doubt,  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  dry  question  of  business 
exchanges  should  thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  have  become  a 
cult,  and  should  have  had  infused  into  it  the  coursing  blood  of  a 
crusade  movement;  and  yet,  if  one  but  takes  the  trouble  to  analyze 
the  phenomenon  historically,  the  causesbecome  apparent  enough. 

That  all-important  question,  whether  gold  has  risen  in  value  or  sil- 
ver has  gradually  fallen  in  comparison  with  our  staple  commodities, 
has,  oddly  enough,  scarcely  been  seriously  considered  by  the  Western 
people.  They  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  silver  has  been  less  and  less  used  as  a  standard  money-metal  by 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world;  and  they  have  noted  all 
this  time  that  its  price  as  expressed  in  gold  has  continually  fallen. 
That  this  depreciation  has  been  caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  demand 
foi"  silver  brought  about  by  these  successive  acts  of  demonetization, 
has  seemed  to  them  self-evident.  Little  credence  has  therefore 
been  put  in  the  converse  theory,  that  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
is  due  to  the  continual  cheapening  in  its  cost  of  production.  As  a 
result  one  may  safely  assert  that  to-day  almost  every  man,  woman, 
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and  child  of  the  West  has  accepted  it  as  an  established  truth  that 
it  is  neither  staple  products  nor  silver  bullion  that  has  depreciated 
in  value,  but  that  gold  has  appreciated  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Historioallv  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  back  than 
twenty-five  years ;  for  within  this  time  the  Western  feeling  has  grown 
up  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  Silver  Agitation  and  has 
proved  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  present  wretched  condition  of 
the  country's  finances.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  follow 
the  spread  of  this  conviction  by  tracing  the  older  business  question 
of  the  East  through  its  successive  evolutions  to  its  final  development 
into  the  modern  propaganda  of  this  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  the  Western  ranchmen  have  been  push- 
ing out  farther  beyond  the  Mississippi,  redeeming  new  lands,  and 
continually  adding  to  the  yearly  produce  of  our  country.  These 
pioneers  of  America's  advancing  civilization  came  of  course  origin- 
ally from  the  Eastern  States,  and  for  years  they  clung  fast  to  their 
early  traditions  and  sentiments.  Of  late,  however,  the  force  of 
environment  has  begun  to  exert  its  subtle  influence  upon  them,  till 
to-day  one  sees  about  him  on  the  plains  a  population  distinctly 
Western  in  character.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the  same  old  story  of  all 
early  colonies.  Amid  their  hardships  and  their  hard-earned  suc- 
cesses, children  were  born  to  the  Western  frontiersmen,  and  these 
children  of 'the  prairies  know  little  or  naught  of  Eastern  ways.  Tt 
was  quite  natural,  then,  that,  in  building  up  their  outpost  homes  and 
providing  for  their  growing  families,  the  old  folks,  too,  in  time 
should  come  to  look  upon  their  former  Eastern  hamlets  as  but  memo- 
ries of  bygone  days.  Since  then,  moreover,  these  very  children  of 
the  West  have  grown  up,  intermarried,  and  are  now  rearing  to  man- 
hood a  second  generation  of  the  plains.  The  tendrils  of  an  indepen- 
dent social  and  economic  life  have  thus  for  the  last  twenty  years 
been  creeping  out  further  and  fu>rther  over  this  district  we  call  "  the 
West. "  The  roots  of  this  promising  unity  are  now  deep  down  in 
the  Rockies,  and  its  shoots,  constantly  intertwining,  one  may  follow 
far  out  in  every  direction. 

Until  quite  recently  the  ties  which  thus  began  to  unite  these 
Westerners  so  compactly  together  were  still  merely  social  in  character. 
All  that  was  needed,  however,  was  for  some  common  cause  to  arise, 
some  common  end  to  be  conceived,  in  order  that  this  looser  social 
bond  might  be  firmly  welded  into  the  stronger  links  of  a  political 
union ;  and  such  an  impulse  was  given  by  the  Silver  Question.     One 
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by  one  the  bonds  which  used  to  bind  the  rising  West  so  closely  to  the 
staid  old  East  have  in  time  grown  weaker,  been  loosened,  and  finally 
broken.  One  chain  of  union,  however,  has  all  these  years  remained 
fast;  and  from  time  to  time  its  links  have  been  strengthened;  and 
this  is  the  financial  bond  which  has  ever  kept  the  Western  farmer 
closely  shackled  to  his  earlier  Eastern  home. 

By  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  the  settler  of  this  region  has  ever 
been  a  borrower  of  Eastern  capital.  He  needed  money  at  the  outset 
to  redeem  the  barren  lands  stretching  out  before  him.  He  has  needed 
extra  funds  ever  since  to  enlarge  his  original  holding.  With  his  face 
turned  resolutely  toward  the  setting  sun,  for  years  the  Western  farmer 
has  toiled  assiduously,  striving  to  save  enough  to  pay  ofE  his  Eastern 
debt  after  providing  at  least  a  decent  living  for  his  family.  The 
harder  he  labored,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  produce  he  sent  to 
the  Eastern  markets,  just  so  much  the  more  difficult — or  so  it  seemed 
to  him — it  grew  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-accruing  interest  on  his 
Eastern  farm -mortgage.  This  strange  contradiction  grew  year  by 
year  more  apparent,  and,  though  he  discussed  it  vigorously  with  his 
neighbors,  still  for  a  long  time  the  true  causes  of  the  difficulty  were 
beyond  his  comprehension. 

One  day,  not  so  v€ry  long  ago,  the  silver  miner  of  the  mountains 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  perplexed  and  bewildered  farmer,  bent  upon 
enlisting  him  in  his  own  particular  cause  of  free  coinage.  The  miner 
also  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  unremittingly  toiling,  pros- 
pecting and  digging  among  the  foot-hills  and  along  the  range.  Like 
his  neighbor,  the  farmer,  he  too  had  discovered  that  his  ever-increas- 
ing labor  tended  to  reward  him  only  with  constantly  decreasing 
returns.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  lay,  however,  nearer  home  to  him, 
and  he  was  not  slow  to  grasp  it.  Europe  and  the  East  had  secretly 
demonetized  his  metal  to  serve  their  own  ends.  At  least  so  he 
understood  it,  and  from  this  conception  of  the  case  only  a  war  to 
the  very  knife  with  the  Money  Power  of  the  Eastern  States  could 
save  him.  Alone,  he  was  wise  enough  to  see,  he  would  be  powerless 
in  the  struggle;  but,  noting  his  farmer  friend  in  much  the  same 
plight  as  himself,  and  being  honestly  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
both  their  troubles  was  one  and  the  same,  he  resolved  at  once  to 
enlighten  his  suffering  brother  and  to  draw  him  over  to  the  cause  of 
silver.    , 

Reinforcing  his  own  natural  conclusions  with  such  general  facts 
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and  arguments  as  could  apply  to  the  farmer's  case  as  well,  he  de- 
scended forthwith  from  his  mine  in  the  mountains  to  the  ranch  of 
the  plains.  There  he  came  upon  the  farmer,  working  now  in  sullen 
desperation.     Accosting  him  he  asked: 

"  Are  you  blind?  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  still  ignorant 
of  the  all-too-palpable  fact  that,  while  you  have  been  slaving  here 
on  the  prairies,  enormously  increasing  the  products  ot  the  United 
States  and  therewith  our  necessary  business  exchanges,  your  creditor 
friends  of  the  East  have  played  you  false,  and  that,  too,  the  moment 
your  back  was  turned?" 

"No,"  replied  the  surprised  farmer:  "indeed  I  knew  naught  of 
this.  I  realized  full  well  that  my  plight  was  wretched ;  but  still  I 
suspected  no  treachery. " 

Then  the  miner  replied:  "Well,  listen  then,  while  I  enlighten 
your  ignorance.  Instead  of  cooperating  with  you  in  your  toil,  by 
establishing  an  ever-expanding  circulating  medium  to  cany  out  the 
business  exchanges  that  you  by  your  ever-increasing  labors  have 
brought  to  pass,  these  very  Eastern  creditors  of  yours,  whom  you  so 
blindly  trust,  ruthlessly  and  in  secret  struck  down  just  one-half  of 
that  legal  circulating  medium  granted  you  by  your  fathers.  Nay, 
more:  not  only  have  these  greedy  capitalists  robbed  you  of  one-half 
of  your  lawful  money ;  but  they  have  left  that  particular  half  which 
has  appreciated  in  value  and  which  must  in  the  future  continually 
appreciate  in  value. " 

Although  amazed  at  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  East,  still  the 
farmer  could  not  yet  see  how  all  this  applied  directly  to  him,  nor 
just  where  it  struck  at  the  root  of  his  own  troubles.  The  miner  ex- 
pected as  much,  however,  and,  satisfied  at  least  that  he  had  aroused 
the  farmer's  interest,  he  continued  his  questioning: 

"  Can  you  not  see  that  this  shoe  is  pinching  both  you  and  me  in 
exactly  the  same  place?  Consider  the  case  abstractly  for  a  mo- 
ment: you,  by  raising  new  products,  are  all  the  time  adding  to  the 
number  of  business  exchanges  to  be  carried  on  in  the  country;  while 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  demonetization  of  silver,  have 
already  reduced  by  one-half  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium 
necessary  to  facilitate  such  exchanges.  There  is  in  the  country, 
therefore,  not  even  half  enough  money  left  to  carry  on  its  legitimate 
business  transactions,  and  that  little  which  still  remains  is,  moreover, 
constantly  increasing  in  value  from  natural  causes.  Each  bit  of 
money  in  existence  must  consequently  be  made  to  do  at  least  double 
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work,  in  order  that  all  the  exchanges  be  carried  out.  What  you  sold 
some  years  ago  for  a  dollar  you  must  now  part  with  for  fifty  cents, 
in  order  that  your  Eastern  buyers,  forsooth,  may  still  have  enough 
fifty-cent-bits  left  over  to  purchase  the  extra  produce  you  nowadays 
raise.  You  toil  much  harder  and  still  grow  no  richer;  they  continue 
to  have  the  same  sum  of  money,  and  they  give  out  and  receive  there- 
for not  only  all  that  they  did  before,  but  also  the  fruit  of  your  extra 
toil. " 

The  farmer  still  listened  attentively,  but  was  far  too  shrewd  at  first 
to  be  caught  in  any  circle  of  reasoning  so  palpably  vicious  as  this. 
"  Your  own  logic  convicts  you,"  he  replied,  after  some  thought;  "  for, 
if  we  farmers  can  buy  with  the  fifty-cent-bits  we  now  receive  the  very 
same  amount  of  supplies  from  the  Eastern  manufacturers  as  we  did 
with  our  dollars  before,  how  are  we  any  the  worse  o£E  than  before?" 

The  miner  smiled.  This  was  the  point  he  most  wished  to  raise 
in  order  to  clinch  his  argument.  He  asked :  "  Can  you  also  pay 
the  interest  you  owe  these  Eastern  men  with  these  self-same  fifty-cent- 
bits?  Have  your  Eastern  creditors,  in  other  words,  remitted  your 
indebtedness  to  them  by  one-half,  even  as  they  have  reduced  your 
prices?  By  no  means.  Your  debt  you  must  still  pay  to  the  avari- 
cious Easterner,  dollar  for  dollar,  even  as  you  contracted.  In  short, 
as  the  currency  of  the  land  has  been  cut  down  one-half,  and,  inas- 
much as  the  half  which  is  left  is  continually  rising  in  value,  your 
case,  like  ours,  is  practically  reduced  to  this:  the  harder  you  toil, 
the  lower  the  prices  you  receive  for  your  produce,  but  the  higher  the 
interest  you  must  pay  to  your  Eastern  creditors;  and  surely  this  is 
unjust. " 

A  ray  of  light  then  began  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  the  farmer's 
understanding.  Here,  at  last,  was  a  tangible — and  apparently  proba- 
ble— cause  of  all  "his  troubles.  Naturally  slow  to  move,  however,  he 
was  still  loath  to  agree  to  the  main  proposition,  until  he  had  grasped 
the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  proposed.  "  Suppose,  then,  we  admit," 
he  replied,  "  that,  as  you  say,  such  are  the  causes  of  your  ills:  what 
would  you  have  us  do  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs?" 

"  We  would  have  you  join  your  cause  with  ours, "  was  the 
miner's  prompt  response,  "  and  demand  with  us  from  the  Government 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. " 

At  this  point  the  farmer  grew  a  trifle  incredulous,  again,  as  to  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  v/ould-be  miner  ally.  "  It  is  apparent 
enough,"  he  objected,  "why  you  miners  are  so  eager  to  reestablish 
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the  free  coinage  of  your  wbite  metal  at  tlie  old  ratio  to  gold ;  for 
thenceforth  you  would  be  sure  of  receiving  a  steady  though  ficti- 
tious price  for  your  product,  even  if  in  the  future  it  continue  to 
depreciate  in  value  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  You  seem,  then,  to 
be  asking  us  to  link  our  farm  produce,  which  year  by  year  we  must 
labor  even  as  assiduously  as  before  to  obtain,  with  the  output  of  your 
mines,  which  on  the  contrary  is  tending  to  increase  in  volume  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  involved.  By  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  are  to  support  you  in  comparative  idleness,  receiving 
in  payment  for  three-days'  labor  by  us  an  amount  of  your  silver  at 
the  old  fictitious  ratio  which  will  cost  you  perhaps  but  one  day's 
labor  now  to  extract.  How,  then,  may  I  ask,  will  your  free-coinage 
law  in  any  way  benefit  us?" 

"  In  this  way,"  the  silver-miner  answered,  sure  of  his  advantage, 
and  not  at  all  disturbed  by  this  last  outbreak  of  his  friend.  "  Should 
you  agree  to  enlist  in  our  cause,  and  should  we  two,  fighting  side  by 
side,  gain  our  ultimate  victory  over  the  Gold  Power  of  the  East,  then 
we  silver-miners  would  not  only  at  once  put  at  the  disposal  of  you 
farmers  such  an  amount  of  money  as  would  be  sufficient  to  facilitate 
the  business  transactions  that  you  have  made  necessary  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  but,  further,  we  would  see  to  it  that  our  labors 
among  the  mountains  should  so  expand  the  volume  of  the  currency 
that  it  keep  pace  henceforth  with  those  new  exchanges  that  your 
future  agricultural  toil  must  bring  about.  Not  only,  then,  would 
you  receive  in  the  days  to  come  continually  better  and  better  prices 
for  your  farm  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  East,  but  you  would 
also  find  before  you,  within  easy  reach,  cheap  money  wherewith  you 
might  the  more  readily  pay  off  your  onerous  Eastern  debts, — and, 
moreover,  dollar  for  dollar  as  you  contracted  for.  It  is  a  paucity  of 
money,  in  short,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  woes.  Now  we 
offer  to  change  all  that,  and,  with  your  aid,  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  circulating  medium,  and — cheaper  than  ever  before." 

The  silver-miner  succeeded.  The  personal  interest  of  the  farmer 
was  at  last  aroused.  He  longed  now  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  specious  argument ;  so  almost  tremblingly  he  then 
asked  for  the  final  proofs.  The  silver-champion,  expecting  this,  had 
come  prepared.  Reaching  down  into  his  leathern  wallet  he  pulled 
forth  his  statistical  tables,  and  unfolded  them  before  his  expectant 
questioner.  There  in  long  parallel  columns  were  set  forth  before 
the  gaze  of  the  astonished  farmer,  on  the  one  side  the  average  gold 
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price  of  farm  staples,  and  on  the  other  the  price  of  silver  bullion,  also 
expressed  in  gold,  from  the  year  1873  down  to  the  present  time. 
On  either  side  a  constant,  steady  depreciation  was  at  once  apparent; 
but,  more  significant  still,  as  the  eye  of  the  now  absorbed  farmer 
eagerly  ran  down  the  figures,  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  that,  year  by 
year,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  his  own  agricultural  products  had  exactly 
tallied  with  that  well-known  depreciation  of  silver  bullion  that  he 
himself  had  alluded  to.  Noting  the  impression  his  statistics  were 
producing  on  his  neighbor's  mind,  the  miner  continued  exultantly: 

"  You  see  your  products  and  mine  have  gone  their  way  downhill 
together.  For  years  we  two  have  been  toiling  with  never-tiring 
energy,  and  yet,  as  you  now  perceive,  we  have  labored  for  an  ever- 
decreasing  reward.  And  why  is  it? — you  still  ask.  As  I  told  you 
before,  simply  because  the  only  money  metal  left  us  by  our  treacher- 
ous Eastern  friends  has  itself  been  constantly  rising  in  value.  It 
must  now  at  least  be  evident,  from  the  facts  themselves,  that  it  is 
neither  the  produce  of  your  farmers,  nor  indeed  the  product  of  our 
mines,  which  has  really  depreciated,  but  rather  gold  itself,  our 
standard  money,  which  has  steadily  appreciated  in  value." 

The  figures  thus  presented  by  the  miner  were  not  only  supported 
by  a  host  of  authorities,  but  they  were  convincingly  arranged.  There 
was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt;  so,  with  the  enthusiastic  zest  born 
of  ultimate  conviction,  the  farmer  of  the  prairies  at  last  joined  hands 
with  the  silver-miner  of  the  mountains,  swearing  to  fight  for  free  and 
unlimited  coinage,  from  that  time  on,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul. 

The  West  thus  became  a  unit  on  the  silver  question,  with  never 
a  word  from  the  East.  Self-interest  told  the  miner  wherein  his  own 
salvation  lay,  and  he  in  turn  convinced  the  farmer  by  applying  the 
self-same  logic  to  his  case.  There  being  no  business  interests  in 
this  region  the  very  existence  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
support  either  of  the  agriculturists  or  of  the  miners,  to  each  and 
every  Westerner  the  free  coinage  of  silver  became  at  once  an  intensely 
personal  question,  involving,  as  they  all  honestly  believe,  that  most 
sacred  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  own  toil.  Against  them  they  fancy 
they  see  arrayed  the  great  Moneyed  Powers  of  Europe  and  the  East, 
ready  to  snatch  the  very  bread  from  their  mouths,  and  anxious 
only  to  shackle  them  more  closely  to  their  vested  interests  in  the 
future  than  they  have  enslaved  them  already  in  the  past.  Can  it  be 
a  matter    of    surprise,   therefore,  that  a  people   who  were  already 
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socially  amalgamated  should  now  unite  in  a  strong  political  party  to 
accomplish  their  end,  especially  when  the  personal  interests  and 
honest  convictions  of  every  one  demand  the  same  reform? 

At  just  what  points  the  logic  of  the  Westerner's  financial  policy 
could  be  punctured,  or,  indeed,  where  his  statistics  might  be  proved 
fallacious  and  misleading,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  consider,  be- 
cause we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  an  abstract  questio»  of  finance, 
but  are  rather  confronted  once  more  in  our  national  life  by  a  potent 
sectional  force.  The  specious  argument  of  the  original  silver  cham- 
pions has  long  since  been  lifted  above  the  controversial  stage  in  these 
parts.  The  conversion  of  the  people  has  been  accomplished.  The 
early  missionaries  from  the  mountains  have  now  become  canonized. 
The  doctrine  of  free  silver  is  to-day  the  sacred  dogma  of  the  West, 
and  all  her  people  are  orthodox. 

If  such  be  the  true  state  of  affairs,  it  is  certainly  pertinent  to  ask 
just  now  what  will  be  the  probable  outcome  of  it  all.  Admitting  the 
ultimate  soundness  of  the  financial  views  of  the  East,  no  shrewd  ob- 
server can,  however,  fail  to  see  that  circumstances,  and  perhaps  her 
own  apathy  in  the  matter,  have  placed  her  to-day  in  an  extremely  criti- 
cal position.  Desirous  though  she  may  be  for  the  continued  use  of 
silver  in  our  currency  system,  she  is  still  wise  enough  to  recognize 
that  any  plan  of  national  bimetallism  would  eventually  land  us  on 
the  pure  silver  standard,  to  the  detriment  of  the  business-life  of  the 
whole  country.  Could  only  some  international  agreement  be  reached 
in  favor  of  silver  coinage,  the  demands  of  the  West  might  indeed  be 
met  and  benefits  accrue  to  all  parties.  With  the  states  of  Europe  un- 
der an  impending  war-cloud,  and  each  hoarding  its  gold  for  the  emer- 
gency, this  plan  unfortunately  can  scarcely  be  seriously  considered. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  the  impetuous  West  is  pushing  on,  threat- 
ening to  submerge  the  East  with  its  very  impetuosity,  scorning  the 
action  of  Gresham's  law,  and  scoffing  at  it  as  a  ruse  of  the  gold  men. 
To  uphold  the  financial  system  of  the  country,  the  East  must  there- 
fore check  the  force  of  the  Western  Silver  Agitation  at  least  till  the 
European  struggle  is  past.  Were  it,  then,  a  question  onl}^  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  issue  might  now  be  said  to  be  joined. 
There  is,  however,  another  political  factor  to  be  considered.  The 
South  has  not  yet  been  definitely  heard  from  on  the  Silver  question.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  South  holds  the  key  to  the  entire  situation. 
Upon  her  ultimate  alliance,  indeed,  may  depend  the  final  victory. 

Early  in  the  action  the  West  was  shrewd  enough  to  grasp  this 
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salient  point,  and  for  months  past  her  emissaries  have  been  hard  at 
work  among  the  plantations  of  the  South,  drumming  up  recruits  for 
the  cause  of  silver.  Much  the  same  arguments  are  now  being  used 
in  the  Southern  States  as  were  successful  before  in  converting  the 
ranchmen  of  the  plains.  Knowing  that  the  Southern  planters  had 
still  their  heavy  debt  to  pay,  contracted  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, and  being  convinced  that  they,  too,  had  been  obliged  to 
sell  their  crops  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  constantly  falling 
market,  the  Westerners,  with  their  scheme  for  cheap  and  plentiful 
money,  are  once  again  employing  that  all-powerful  lever  of  personal 
interest  to  shift  the  Southern  States  to  their  side.  To  win  and  to 
hold  the  South  to  their  cause,  these  clever  politicians  have  further- 
more added  a  free-trade  plank  to  their  original  silver  platform.  In- 
stead of  fighting  for  free  coinage  alone,  the  West  now  offers  to 
broaden  the  campaign  and  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  the  South 
against  the  North-East  for  "  Free  Silver  and  Free  Trade  between  the 
Free  Americas. "  St.  Louis,  seeing  her  advantage,  has  promised  to 
cooperate  with  the  allies  and  become  the  bond  of  union  between 
them.  As  a  manufacturing  district  and  at  the  same  time  a  commer- 
cial centre,  St.  Louis  offers  to  receive  the  products  of  the  South  and 
the  West,  and  to  dispose  of  them  by  opening  up  a  trade  with  the 
Spanish  American  Republics  and  the  Silver-standard  States  of  the  far 
East.  The  old-time  importance  of  the  Mississippi  route  would  thus 
be  reestablished,  and  St.  Louis  at  last  get  the  advantage  of  her 
geographical  position.  In  this  way  the  Western  people  hope  eventu- 
ally to  boycott  the  East  and  to  bring  her  to  terms.  Her  manufactur- 
ing interests,  they  say,  must  decline  if  they  cut  off  her  supply  of 
raw  materials;  while  at  the  same  time  the  industries  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  will  be  forced  into  prominence.  On  the  basis  of  free  silver 
and  free  trade,  a  flourishing  trade  must  then  spring  up  with  the  Silver- 
standard  countries,  which  all  need  our  products,  and  in  the  end  the 
Eastern  States  will  find  themselves  cut  off  from  this  market  that  they 
are  so  anxious  to  retain.  Such  was  the  plan  matured  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Since  then  a  notable  convention  has  been  held  in  St. 
Louis  to  further  the  scheme,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  enthusiasm 
there  aroused  and  the  resolutions  adopted,  it  would  seem  indeed  that 
the  seeds  of  this  fanciful  project  have  not  fallen  on  barren  ground. 

Meantime  the  East  continues  to  argue  the  same  old  abstract  ques- 
tion of  finance;  and  while  the  East  is  aimlessly  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Western  people  the  errors  of  their  ways,  the  Western 
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people  in  turn  are  quietly  bringing  the  South  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing, under  the  very  nose  of  the  East.  Before  the  South,  too,  becomes 
solid  on  this  silver  question,  should  not  the  East  now  bestir  herself? 
If,  as  the  Western  newspapers  now  say,  the  campaign  is  but  begun, 
must  there  not  be  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  lines  before  next 
year's  Gettysburg  is  fought?  It  is  time  that  the  East  should,  in  her 
own  and  the  country's  interests,  understand  at  last  the  political 
power  of  the  unified  West. 

Some  rtiore  stable  arrangement  must  be  made  in  our  currency 
system  before  long,  if  the  credit  of  the  country  is  to  be  upheld  in  its 
foreign  dealings.  This  can  no  longer  be  done  along  old  party  lines, 
but  only  when  the  different  industrial  sections  of  the  United  States 
recognize  each  other's  wants  and  come  more  into  accord.  Our  coun- 
try is  now  too  large,  its  interests  have  become  much  too  diversified, 
to  be  ruled  from  any  one  district  or  dominated  by  any  one  class. 
Just  as  individuality  has  been  the  life-blood  of  our  social  organism, 
so  of  necessity  must  sectionality  in  the  future  be  the  essence  of  our 
body  politic.  The  spirit  of  Americanism  is  nowadays  far  too  wide- 
spread to  be  dissipated  by  any  local  patriotism,  and  though  indeed 
the  East  may  rightly  demand  that  one  and  all  stand  firm  on  the  basis 
of  American  nationality,  still  she  should  see  that,  as  a  country,  we 
can  grow  and  be  commercially  powerful  among  our  neighbors,  and 
the  needs  of  the  other  sections,  the  South,  the  West,  and  even  the 
Pacific  Slope,  each  be  accorded  due  weight  in  legislation. 

The  North  and  the  South  long  since  developed  characters  of  their 
own,  and  in  time  each  forced  the  other  to  respect  its  sectional  convic- 
tions. Since  '49  the  Pacific  Slope  also  has  been  continually  making 
its  opinions  felt,  and  now  at  last  the  West  is  raising  its  voice  in 
Congress.  Thus  far  she  has  been  accorded  but  little  attention  from 
the  East,  and  as  a  result  she  has  now  become  rebellious.  Bent  on 
acquiring  the  ends  she  honestly  believes  to  be  just,  she  has  conse- 
quently ceased  to  care  much  about  the  means  she  employs,  and  thus 
the  present  juncture  has  become  critical. 

To  the  East  we  must  look  for  the  wisest  solution  of  our  present 
monetary  problem.  She  can  meet  the  issue,  however,  only  by  recog- 
nizing once  for  all  that,  though  our  system  of  government  remains  rep- 
resentative in  character,  the  basis  of  such  representation  consists  to-day 
not  so  much  in  the  older  political  units — the  States — as  in  the  natural 
economic  sections  of  the  country.  Lindley    M.   Keasbey. 

Boulder,  Colorado. 
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A  REMARKABLE  forecast,  entitled  "  National  Life  and  Character," 
has  recently  made  its  appearance,  written  by  Charles  H.  Pearson, 
formerly  Minister  of  Education  in  Victoria,  and  an  author  of  some 
distinction.  The  argument  of  this  book  is  that  for  the  political  and 
social  world  a  stationary  period,  followed  by  retrogression,  is  soon 
to  come.  The  onward  march  of  civilization  is  certain  to  be  checked 
by  uncivilized  or  half -civilized  peoples,  and  when  the .  outreaching 
energy  is  thrown  back  upon  itself,  stagnation  will  follow,  individual 
initiative  will  be  abated,  state  socialism  will  ensue,  and  character  will 
deteriorate.  What  will  then  occur  the  author  does  not  say,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  know.  For  the  day  he  anticipates,  sufficient  will  be 
the  evil. 

It  is  always  a  mark  of  the  true  social  philosopher,  differentiating 
him  from  the  empiric,  that  he  examines  individual  character  to  find 
the  explanation  of  prevailing  laws,  forms  of  government,  and  social 
customs.  A  given  society  is  determined  by  the  prevalent  types  of 
character  among  those  forming  the  community.  Men  will  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  dispositions  established  by  heredity,  environment 
and  habit.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Pearson  gives  proof  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  study  when  he  makes  national  progress  or  retrogression 
dependent,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  on  character,  and  directs  his  in- 
quiries to  ascertaining  what  are  the  influences  formative  of  this  dis- 
positional force  which  makes  society  what  it  is.  His  conclusions  are 
rather  pessimistic — 

"It  is  now  more  than  probable  that  our  science,  our  civilization,  our  great 
and  real  advance  in  the  practice  of  government,  are  only  bringing  us  nearer  to 
the  day  when  the  lower  races  will  predominate  in  the  world,  when  the  higher 
races  will  lose  their  noblest  elements,  when  we  shall  ask  nothing  from  the  day 
but  to  live,  nor  from  the  future  but  that  we  may  not  deteriorate. " 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  Mr,  Pearson's  extremely 

.interesting  book,  but  to  discuss  a  topic  suggested  by  it,  which  is  also 

in  the  minds  of  many  other  thinkers  at  the  present  time;  namely, 

whether  the  influences  which  make  human  beings  what  they  are,  in 
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our  day  and  generation,  are  such  as  to  improve  the  social  order,  or 
are  disintegrative  of  it.  Are  enlightened  people  of  to-day  more  moral 
than  they  were  under  the  regime  of  authority, — authority  of  State  or 
Church?  Or  has  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of  greater  individual  free- 
dom of  action  and  of  thought  brought  with  it  a  decline  in  morality? 

This  inquiry  is  of  importance  because  if  we  have  society  at  all  we 
must  have  morality ;  for  morality  involves  conduct  ot  individuals 
toward  one  another,  and  requires  such  action  as  will  enable  people  to 
dwell  together  in  a  community.  If  we  become  impatient  and  say, 
"  We  will  have  nothing  of  society ;  all  we  want  is  liberty  "  ;  we  shall 
discovei*  that  humanity,  being  of  two  sexes,  will  inevitably  form  at 
least  the  family,  which  is  the  beginning  of  societ}'.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  escape  the  gregariousness  of  the  race,  the  natural  appetite  of 
man  for  the  company  of  his  fellows.  This  being  so,  we  shall  further 
learn  that  the  very  condition  (and  the  guarantee)  of  individual  lib- 
erty, is  social  liberty,  which  is  the  limited  right  of  each  to  do  the 
things  all  may  do,  and  of  all  to  do  what  any  one  may  do.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  liberty  of  each  individual  that  the  liberty  of  all  be 
respected ;  otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  advantages  he  hopes 
to  gain  from  the  social  state.  He  is  without  security.  Thus,  when 
man  comes  to  demand  the  highest  degree  of  individual  liberty,  he 
finds  that  practically  he  can  attain  it  only  under  the  limitations  of  a 
complete  and  equal  social  liberty. 

If,  then,  the  question  propounded  above  be  of  importance,  it 
certainly  is  of  consequence  to  ascertain  clearly  in  what  morality  con- 
sists. It  may  be  suspected  that  over  the  ambiguities  of  the  term, 
and  misunderstandings  respecting  its  true  meaning,  has  arisen  much 
of  the  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  prevalence  of  good  and  bad 
morals  at  different  times.  There  has  been  a  persistent  determination 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  "  morality"  in  one  way  or  another,  instead  of 
giving  it  a  broad  signification  which  enables  us  to  form  ethical  rules 
that  apply  universally.  Among  the  ancients,  we  know,  virtue  meant 
courage.  Sometimes  loyalty  to  the  king  is  the  supreme  test  of  mo- 
rality. Among  women  very  extensively,  and  frequently  among  men, 
"  immorality"  signifies  sexual  irregularity.  They  say,  "  This  person 
is  a  defaulter,  is  cruel  to  his  wife,  is  a  drunkard,  but  he  is  not  im- 
moral." A  great  many  religious  teachers  believe  and  inculcate  the 
doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  morality  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
except  under  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  soul.  As 
some  hold,  the  same  act  may  be  moral  or  immoral,  according  to  its 
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motive.  Burning  heretics  was  at  one  time  ethically  justified,  while 
acts  which  involve  no  injury  to  anyone  except  the  person  committing 
them  have  been,  and  still  are,  denounced  as  the  worst  immorality. 
So,  it  readily  appears  that  the  question  whether  the  world  is  gaining 
or  losing  in  morality  will  have  to  be  answered  very  differently,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  different  ethical  theories 
and  the  Eule  of  Eight  and  Wrong  as  deduced  from  them,  we  cannot 
avoid  seeing  that  the  hedonistic,  or  social  welfare,  doctrine  has  been 
increasingly,  and  more  and  more  decisively,  superseding  those  notions 
which  make  moral  conduct  dependent  on  obedience  to  authority. 
Quite  irrespective  of  theoretical  truth,  which  we  are  not  now  concerned 
to  establish,  the  fact  is,  people  generally  obey  the  Ten  Commandments, 
so  far  as  they  do  obey,  not  because  Jehovah  enjoined  them,  but  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  common  interest  that  men  should  not  kill,  steal,  or 
commit  perjury.  We  ourselves  must  do  only  those  things  which  we 
can  permit  others  to  do.  Hence,  now  that  the  tablets  of  the  law, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God,  have  been  shattered,  those  are  not 
wanting  who  cry  out  against  the  hopeless  and  ever-increasing  de- 
pravity of  a  world  which  has  gone  a-wandering  after  other  deities  or 
refuses  even  to  set  up  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that,  so  far  as  moral  or  immoral  con- 
duct is  to  be  judged  by  rules,  ordinances,  or  customs  which  receive 
their  sanction  from  merely  religious  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  there 
has  been  a  very  complete  and  even  startling  lapse  from  former  condi- 
tions. From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  note  deterioration  of  moral 
sentiment  in  the  increased  feeling  against  established  churches,  for 
example.  The  problem,  where  they  exist,  is  rapidly  resolving  itself 
into  a  question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  them  with  the  least  trouble  and 
disturbance.  The  abolition  of  all  privileges  to  churches  and  the 
clergy  may,  on  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  be  considered  as  evincive 
of  a  decline  of  moral  sentiment.  Coming  down  to  personal  matters, 
so  also  may  be  viewed  the  increasing  reluctance  to  attend  church  on 
the  Sabbath  and  the  growing  inclination  to  go  fishing  on  that  day. 
Fishing  on  Sunday  is  prohibited  by  penal  statute  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  thus  a  crime,  but  most  people  do  not  consider 
it  immoral  and  many  disregard  the  law  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction. Hence,  from  all  such  circumstances  theological  arguments 
may  be  brought  forward  to  prove  moral  decadence.  If  this  line  of 
argument  is  sound  the  civilized  world  is,  indeed,  growing   worse; 
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and  the  universality  of  sin  among  people  of  grades  of  intelligence 
above  that  of  the  Russian  peasant  must  unhesitatingly  be  conceded. 

But  if  the  criterion  of  morality  be  the  stability  of  the  social  order, 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  community,  an  entirely  different 
picture  is  presented.  The  broader  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the 
greater  the  general  welfare,  the  more  perfect  the  morality.  That  this 
argument  will  be  objected  to  with  vehemence  I  doubt  net;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  perfectly  valid  one  and  will  stand  the  test  of 
full  examination,  though  I  can  do  little  more  than  suggest  it,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  article.  The  greater  the  amount  of  happi- 
ness in  the  community  generally,  the  more  clear  is  the  evidence  that 
individuals  act  at  least  according  to  the  maxim.  Do  not  unto  others  as 
you  would  not  have  them  do  to  you.  There  is  at  any  rate  no  in- 
fringement of  others'  rights.  And,  as  it  is  often  argued  with  some 
force  that  men  will  not  refrain  from  injuring  others  unless  they  have 
within  a  benevolent  spirit  prompting  them  to  do  good,  so  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  infer  the  moral  intent  from  the  negative  conduct.  But  this 
is  not  all.  No  comnjunity  flourishes  unless  there  is  active  coopera- 
tion. Each  does  something  for  all  and  all  do  something  for  each. 
Increasing  prosperity  thus  means  more  thorough  cooperation.  This 
last  does  not  occur  without  the  desire  to  assist,  without  pleasure  in 
another's  good  fortune  and  not  in  his  woe.  The  objects  of  life  which 
people  set  before  them  include  the  welfare  of  their  neighbors.  They 
have  an  interest  in  the  thrift  of  others.  Village  pride,  civic  pride, 
neighborhood  pride,  all  come  into  play,  and  the  general  morality  is 
improved.  Thus  a  rise  in  the  level  of  happiness  and  general  welfare 
in  the  community  eventually  carries  with  it  and  implies  a  moral  gain. 

This  principle,  however,  must  not  be  applied  without  generalizing 

from  all  the  facts  and  including  a  wide  enough  range  of  data.     Where 

there  are  great  inequalities  of  condition,  we  ought  not  to  argue  from 

the  upper  classes.     We  must  not  say,  for  example,  that  morality  is 

improving  in  New  York,    because  fine  residences  are  increasing  in 

number,  or  because  the  rich  are  becoming  richer.     The  poorer  classes 

must  be  considered.     If  we  ascertain  that  they  are  becoming  more 

miserable,  we  shall  find  a  decline  of  morals  somewhere.     If,  on  the 

other  hand,   they  are  moving  upward  in  the  social  and  economic 

scale,  the  argument  of  improved  moral  condition  holds  good.     It  is 

the  general  level,  the  average  status  of  the  community,  that  is  to  be 

taken  into  account. 

A  good  social  order  inyolves  security  in  the  fundamental  rights 
38 
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of  life,  liberty  and  property.  The  change  from  a  militant  to  an 
industrial  civilization,  wherever  it  occurs,  diminishes  the  chances  of 
that  greatest  disorgauizer  of  society,  that  breeder  of  the  worst  and 
most  dreadful  immoralities — war.  "Wherever  this  ceases  to  be  a 
danger  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  the  most  terrible  in- 
juries which  human  beings  can  inflict  upon  each  other  are  reduced  to 
isolated  and  occasional  cases,  instead  of  being  perpetrated  by  whole- 
sale. It  is  sometimes  said  that  war  develops  the  highest  virtues — 
patriotism,  bravery,  self-abnegation  of  all  sorts.  So  it  does:  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  it  did  not  have  some  compensations.  Nevertheless,  kill- 
ing and  the  torture  of  human  beings  are  its  method,  and  the  murder- 
ing of  those  who  have  never  harmed  their  murderers.  It  may  be  a 
more  virtuous  act  to  shoot  a  man  who  never  even  insulted  you,  with 
whom  in  fact  you  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance,  than  to  kill 
one  who  has  given  you  provocation;  but  neither  act  can  be  said 
to  fulfil  that  altruistic  rule  of  conduct  in  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
summed  up  the  moral  law.  Warfare  is  the  exclusion  of  all  morality ; 
and  the  fact  that,  when  the  battle  is  over,  moral  conduct  returns  does 
not  make  the  killing  any  more  ethical. 

If  it  had  been  the  case  that  the  decline  of  authority,  monarchical 
or  ecclesiastical,  had  resulted  in  more  frequent  appeals  to  arms  in 
civilized  societies,  either  in  foreign  contests  or  intestine  commotions 
resulting  in  anarchic  conditions,  it  might  be  urged  that  men  cannot 
be  trusted  with  liberty.  But,  allowing  for  exceptions  and  surveying 
the  whole  field,  the  result  has  been  exactly  contrary.  The  United 
States  will  be  taken  as  the  prominent  example  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  probabilities  of  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  are  so 
small,  security  of  life  and  property  is  so  great,  that  government  is 
neglected.  People  are  too  busy  to  look  after  political  affairs.  If 
bad  men  get  into  office,  men  laugh  and  express  themselves  in  con- 
temptuous terms,  but  feel  no  alarm.  They  know  that  the  commercial 
and  industrial  aims  of  a  nation  in  which  the  profession  of  the  soldier 
is  merged  in  that  of  the  policeman,  preclude  serious  disorder.  Riots 
there  may  be  on  special  occasions ;  but  there  is  no  threatening  of  lib- 
erty, no  one  who,  as  Cassar  used  to  say  in  accusation  of  Gallic  leaders, 
is  plotting  "  new  things. "  The  very  fact  that  wealthy  and  intelligent 
citizens  neglect  politics  shows  increased  security,  a  more  stable  con- 
dition. This  in  its  turn  goes  to  prove  a  better  moral  disposition  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  such  a  character  as  not  only  justifies  the  re- 
moval of  the  restraints  of  authority  heretofore  imposed,  but  encour- 
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ages  tlie  belief  that  the  sphere  of  governmental  action  can  safely,  and 
will  be,  still  further  limited. 

What  is  true  regarding  personal  safety,  and  immunity  from  as- 
sault, is  equally  true  of  property.  Ownership  of  land  is  secure  and 
personal  cifccts  are  generally  safe.  Crimes  against  private  projjcrty 
are  not  on  the  increase  in  civilized  countries,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
United  States.  The  occupations  of  robbery  and  thefk  are  difficult 
and  unremunerative.  There  are  easier  ways  to  make  money.  Few 
men  choose  to  be  robbers,  and  when  they  do  they  regret  their  choice ; 
nor  is  thieving  becoming  any  more  popular  as  an  industrial  pursuit. 
On  the  artistic  side  it  has  developed  somewhat,  like  all  other  occupa- 
tions, but  there  is  not  much  in  it  except  perhaps  when  pursued  for 
its  own  sake  irrespective  of  results.  Possibly,  with  some,  vice  as 
well  as  virtue  may  be  its  own  reward. 

When  we  come  to  public  peculation,  it  must  be  confessed,  de- 
mocracy does  not  appear  to  advantage.  The  use  of  public  office  for 
private  ends,  the  neglect  of  duties,  eagerness  to  get  hold  of  j^ublic 
money  for  individual  benefit,  whether  it  be  in  subsidies,  lucrative 
contracts,  undeserved  pensions  or  sinecure  offices,  are  conspicuous 
enough  and  do  not  indicate  high  moral  tone.  But  all  these  are  the 
peculiar  vices  of  industrial  and  commercial  competition,  in  which 
money -getting  is  the  chief  end  of  efforts.  In  the  United  States  they 
have  not  led  to  crimes  of  violence,  and  where  they  have  been  flagrantly 
exhibited  they  have  been  rebuked  and  the  o£Eenders  punished.  Pro- 
fessor Bryce,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  The  American  Commonwealth, " 
asserts  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  city  administrations,  where  dishon- 
esties of  the  kind  we  are  considering  are  most  frequent  and  prom- 
inent. This  view  is  confirmed  by  President  Low,  who  contributes  to 
the  book,  and  must,  I  think,  be  sustained  by  any  careful  observer. 
As  to  the  whole  country,  the  same  authority  believes  that  political 
morality  is  gaining  ground  rather  than  declining. 

Growing  out  of  that  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  morality  to 
which  I  have  made  allusion,  it  will  be  contended  that  the  loss  of  re- 
spect for  authority,  particularly  religious  authority,  has  taken  away 
that  uplifting  force  which  alone  prevents  men  and  women  from  sink- 
ing to  depths  of  bestiality  in  the  matter  of  personal  morals.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  measure  of  morality  and  immorality  in  con- 
duct is  the  injury  to  others.  Hence  a  direct  wrong  is  more  immoral 
than  an  ii  lirect  one.     He  who  steals  my  purse  does  a  deed  of  greater 
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immonility  than  he  who  visits  the  saloon  and  goes  away  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  The  business-man  who  cheats  his  fellow  in  the  street 
should  not  be  considered  less  immoral  in  that  act  than  when  he  spends 
his  evening  in  a  house  of  harlotry.  This  may  be  news  to  some  people. 
If  so,  it  is  news  which  ought  to  be  more  widely  disseminated.  For  cen- 
turies the  church  covered  up  its  own  oppressions  and  extortions,  its 
lust  for  power  and  wealth,  attained  by  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor, 
by  preaching  the  worst  punishments  of  hell  for  personal  indulgence — 
which,  however,  could  be  commuted  to  a  fine  payable  in  this  world. 
The  same  delusion  exists  in  many  quarters  to-day.  The  pious  church 
man  who  will  lie  and  defraud  in  business,  taking  every  advantage  of 
ignorance  or  weakness,  striking  from  the  poor  man's  hand  his  daily 
bread,  believes  himself  "  moral" ;  while  he  denounces  the  "  immo- 
rality" of  the  wretch  he  sees  in  the  gutter,  who,  maybe,  has  gone  to 
destruction  because  he  has  found  respectable  people  holding  the  moral 
law  to  be  comprised  in  the  ideas  that  "  business  is  business,"  and  that 
self-indulgence  deprives  men  even  of  the  right  to  live!  In  Paris,  it 
is  said,  the  police  generally  arrest  the  man  who  is  run  over  by  a  vehi- 
cle in  the  street.  This  seems  to  be  the  principle  on  which  society 
deals  with  its  outcasts. 

But  though  we  must  relegate  to  a  secondary  position,  in  the  list  of 
immoralities,  personal  appetitive  indulgences,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
lose  sight  of  their  deleterious  effects  upon  character  and  thus  of  their 
indirect  injurious  effect.  Yet,  if  the  maxim,  In  vino  Veritas,  conveys 
a  truth,  and  if  in  his  cups  a  man  reveal  a  brutal  nature,  that  nature 
was  there  before  the  liquor  brought  it  out,  and  we  must  find  the 
cause  of  it  farther  back.  That  cause  is  nothing  else  than  "  man's  in- 
humanity to  man,"  the  predatory  disposition  to  injure  and  kill,  the 
determination  to  crowd  the  weaker  to  the  wall,  which  it  has  been  the 
mission  of  civilization  to  soften,  and  which  it  may  eradicate.  When, 
therefore,  in  their  desire  for  liberty,  men  fall  victims  to  destructive 
habits,  we  must  be  careful  to  place  the  burden  of  blame  where  it  be- 
longs. If  we  do  this,  we  shall  very  often  find  that  the  immorality 
lies  not  so  much  with  the  weaker  who  is  crushed  as  with  the  stronger 
who  flings  him  to  the  ground.  The  brutality  with  which  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  weaker  and  the  blame  of  his  failures  thrown  upon 
him,  is  appalling.  Personal  indulgence  is  only  the  solace  for  defeat, 
the  sole  relief  from  a  pitiless  fate.  And  in  case  of  crime,  the  deter- 
mining causes  are  too  little  considered.  It  will  usually  be  found  that 
there  is  some  wrong  at  the  back  of  the  evil  deed,  which  .omeone  in 
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particular,  or  society  in  general,  has  committed  against  the  criminal, 
and  which  it  is  the  business  of  society  to  consider.  Though  punish- 
ment be  inflicted  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  is  our  business  to 
understand  and,  if  possible,  to  jirevent,  those  wrongs  inflicted  by 
prosperity  and  power  upon  poverty  and  weakness  which  drive  men 
to  desperation  and  breed  crimes,  and  even  revolutions. 

Yet  impartial  observation  of  the  facts  will,  I  am  per&uaded,  show 
that  j)ersonal  morals  are  everywhere  improving  under  conditions  of 
greater  freedom.  In  the  matter  of  drunkenness  there  is  a  very 
marked  gain  in  America,  even  iu  spite  of  strong  prohibitionist  move- 
ments and  their  temporary  successes;  for  such  movements  must  be 
regarded  as  practically  increasing  the  evils  they  assume  to  combat. 
Prohibition,  however,  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  failure. 
It  must  be  so,  like  ever}'  attempted  regulation  of  jiersonal  habits  by 
Jaw,  because  it  is  resented  as  an  infringement  upon  liberty. 

Sexual  morality  generally  has  been  enforced  rather  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal than  by  secular  authority.  In  militant  nations,  irregularity  has 
always  been  winked  at  among  soldiers  and  sometimes  openly  encour- 
aged. It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  his 
holy  war,  led  his  army  of  ten  thousand  men  across  the  Alps  into 
the  Netherlands,  he  took  with  him  two  thousand  women",  regularly 
assigned  to  his  different  divisions.  The  corruption  of  courts  at  vari- 
ous times  and  places  need  only  be  alluded  to.  The  polygamies  of 
kings  ai-e  notorious.  The  condition  of  affairs  among  ecclesiastics,  in 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  is  also  a  matter  of  histor}-.  Taking  all 
these  facts  into  consideration,  he  who  claims  that,  as  the  world  be- 
comes more  emancipated  from  authority,  sexual  vice  increases,  would 
seem  almost  wilfully  blind.  Great  cities  always  exhibit  a  consider- 
able amount  of  this  sort  of  immorality  and  always  have  exhibited  it. 
But  in  the  smaller  places,  in  the  country  generally,  the  sentiment 
concerning  those  subjects  is  such  that  unreasonable  intolerance  is 
more  to  be  feared  than  too  great  laxity.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  larger  freedom  allowed  to  women  in  the  United  States,  tlieir 
mingling  with  men  in  all  sorts  of  occupations,  has  tended  to  impair, 
and  often  to  abolish,  that  reticence  and  modesty  which  many  consider 
so  great  a  charm  in  woman.  But  with  this  go  an  increased  self- 
reliance  and  self-knowledge,  which  prevent  deceit  and  betrayal  and 
impress  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  prudence. 

If,  therefore,  we  study  profoundly  the  source  and  meaning  of  the 
moral  law,  if  we  look   at  the   facts  which  the  history   of  mankind 
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presents  to  us,  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
morality  has  improved  under  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  authority, 
but  that  without  such  freedom  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  moral- 
ity is  possible.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  American  nation  is  con- 
cerned, if,  as  Professor  Brycc  says,  "  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
future,  not  indeed  without  anxiety,  when  we  mark  the  clouds  that 
hang  on  the  horizon,  yet  with  a  hope  that  is  stronger  than  anxiety"  ; 
still  we  ought  ever  to  keep  before  us  the  grounds  of  our  fear,  with 
the  view  of  applying  what  remedies  we  can ;  erecting  beacon-liglits 
even  if  we  cannot  steer  the  ship. 

The  philosophy  of  social  life  teaches  us,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
perfection  of  individual  liberty  can  be  attained  only  through  the  limi- 
tations of  social  liberty  which  recognize  the  organic  unity  of  society. 
The  same  philosophy  declares  that  social  liberty  cannot  be  secured 
save  through  equality  of  rights.  But  it  is  also  true  that  equality  of 
rights  can  be  maintained  only  through  equality  of  power.  Hence, 
in  our  industrial  state,  freedom  and  morality  also  must  be  preserved, 
if  at  all,  through  an  equalization  of  industrial  and  social  conditions. 
This  view  I  have  elsewhere  elaborated. '  It  is  also  the  leading  thought 
of  a  work  which  ought  to  be  read  as  an  antidote  to,  or  at  least  a  cor- 
rective of,  Mr.  Pearson's  "  National  Life  and  Character."  This  work 
is  "  Civilization  and  Progress, "  by  John  Beattie  Crozier.  The  author 
maintains,  in  a  powerful  argument,  that  a  rise  in  men's  ideals  is  made 
possible  only  by  successive  equalizations  of  their  material  and  social 
conditions.  He  shows  how,  after  the  old  feudal  concentration  of 
authority  and  power  was  broken  down,  a  new  tendency  arose  to  an 
industrial  concentration,  no  less  pernicious,  which  must  also,  and 
which  will,  be  destroyed  by  equalizing  material  conditions,  and  thus 
will  prepare  a  way  for  a  better  and  higher  social  regime  than  history 
has  yet  recorded.  The  concentration  of  wealth,  which  is  another 
form  of  power,  must  be  dissipated.  The  conditions  of  men  as  to 
property,  social  and  industrial  power,  must  be  equalized;  their  com- 
parative equality  in  these  respects  must  be  established,  as  equal- 
ity before  the  law  was  secured.  The  tyranny  of  the  sword  has 
been  abolished ;  so  must  be  the  despotism  of  plutocracy.  In  other 
Words,  liberty  must  be  real  and  not  nominal,  practical  and  not  the- 
oretical. Until  then,  we  have  no  perfect  social  freedom  and  no  com- 
plete morality. 

A  further  cause  of  discouragement  must  be  noted.     In  our  insist- 
'  "  Social  Progress, "  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ,  1890. 
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ence  upon  rights  we  are  losing  the  sense  of  duty.  People  do  not 
consider  what  they  owe  to  be  a  matter  of  their  own  concern,  but  rather 
the  business  of  their  creditors.  This  habit  of  mind  is  destructive 
of  moral  character.  Its  prevalence  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  to-day.  To  correct  it  and  to  restore  the  ideals  and 
imperatives  of  duty  is  the  most  important  problem  before  us.  Presi- 
dent Seelye,  of  Amherst  Coye?e,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Dynamite  as 
a  Factor  of  Civilization,"  allad:s  to  a  self-regulating  principle,  which^ 
however,  he  confounds  with  the  mandates  of  institutional  power — 

"  That  principle  of  authority  in  every  soul,  which  is.  says  Richard  Hooker, 
'laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  God'  ;  which  commands,  says  Cicero,  '  what  ought  to 
be  done'  ;  which  declares,  says  Demosthenes,  'what  is  just  and  honorable'  ;  and 
whose  utterances,  says  Sophocles,  'are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday,  and  no 
man  can  tell  when  they  came, '  is  able  to  secure  the  supremacy  it  claims. " 

True:  but  the  principle  of  authority  is  one  of  a  self-j'egulated,  auto- 
nomic character,  and  never  was  and  never  will  be  effective  when  im- 
posed from  without,  under  any  constraint.  External  pressure  may 
have  a  temporary  value,  but  must  humanity  be  esteemed  to  be  hope- 
lessly bad  save  when  held  under  tutelage?  The  most  of  us  will  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  liberty  is  more  liberty.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  see  from  the  lessons  of  history,  there  is  no  other 
remedy.     Vinet  declares — 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  the  gospels,  not  that  they  furnish  to  us  a  new  morality, 
but  that  they  give  us  a  power  to  practise  the  old. " 

This  power  is  certainly  needed ;  but  whether  the  gospels  give  it  or 
not  is  a  question.  They  certainly  do  not  furnish  it  universally,  per- 
haps because  their  exponents  insist  on  turning  their  spirit  of  freedom 
into  the  submission  of  devotees  to  ecclesiasticism.  But,  if  the  power 
be  there,  let  someone,  who  does  not  think  of  himself  more  highly 
than  he  ought  to  think,  reveal  it  unto  our  rational  intelligence.  If 
it  is  not  there,  let  us  seek  it  somewhere  else.  It  is  surely  to  be 
found;  for  it  is  indicated  to  us  in  those  ideals  which,  beyond  the 
struggles  and  exigencies  of  the  present,  are  ever  bringing  into  our 
souls  the  presence  of  the  immortal  and  eternal,  wherein  are  order  and 
peace. 

Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson^ 
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ACTIVITIES. 

"While  in  no  age  of  American  literature  has  there  been  so  much 
writing  and  publishing  as  at  the  present  time,  there  is  to  be  observed 
a  strong  drift  toward  new  methods  of  reaching  the  public  mind.  A 
few  years  ago,  periodicals  devoted  mainly  to  literature  were  few, 
authors  relied  almost  wholly  upon  the  book-publishing  market  for 
their  wares,  and  the  modern  "  literary  syndicate"  was  unknown. 
The  recent  increase  of  periodicals  devoted  wholly  or  mainly  to  litera- 
ture has  been  phenomenal.  In  1883  there  were  published  in  the 
United  States  428  reviews,  magazines,  and  other  periodicals  of  this 
class;  in  1893  there  are  no  less  than  1051.  Still  greater  has  been 
the  increase  of  periodicals  devoted  to  science,  invention,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  technical  arts,  this  class  numbering  146  ten  years  ago, 
while  now  there  are  611  covering  the  same  field,  or  new  fields  under 
those  general  heads.  ■  Of  law  periodicals  the  growth  has  been  from 
43  in  1883  to  60  in  1893.  Medical  and  hygienic  science  exhibit 
an  increase  from  121  to  201  in  the  last  decade.  There  have  been 
many  new  periodicals  started  to  meet  the  wants  of  special  workers, 
as,  for  example,  authors,  actors,  typewriters,  stenographers,  engineers, 
electricians,  telegraphers,  photographers-,  jewellers,  lumbermen,  iron- 
workers, cabinet-makers,  and  even  bicj'clists,  all  of  whom  have 
their  special  journals.  So  wide  and  copious  has  become  the  informa- 
tion diffused  by  periodicals,  that  it  is  held  by  many  that  books  on 
the  related  subjects  have  chances  of  far  less  sales  than  formerly. 

The  salient  fact  that  the  periodical  press  absorbs  year  by 
year  more  of  the  talent  which  might  otherwise  be  expended  upon 
literature  of  more  permanent  form  is  abundantly  obvious.  This 
tendency  has  both  its  good  and  its  evil  results.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  best  writing-ability  is  often  drawn  out  by  magazines  and  journals, 
which  are  keen  competitors  for  attractive  matter  and  for  known  rep- 
utations, and  sometimes  they  secure  both  in  combination.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  writers  capable  of  excellent  work 
often  do  great  injustice  to  their  reputations  by  producing  too  hastily 
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articles  written  to  order,  instead  of  the  well-considered  and  ripe  fraits 
of  their  literary  skill.  "Whether  the  brief  article  answering  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  or  a  review  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  superficial 
than  a  book  treating  the  same  topic,  is  a  question  admitting  of  differ- 
ing views.  If  the  writer  is  capable  of  skilful  condensation  without 
loss  of  grace  of  composition  or  gra])hic  power,  then  the  article,  meas- 
ured by  its  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  must  be  preierred  to  the 
more  diffuse  treatise  of  the  book.  It  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
demanding  far  less  of  the  reader's  time;  and,  whenever  its  conclusions 
are  stated  in  a  masterly  way,  its  impression  should  be  quite  as  lasting 
as  that  of  any  book  treating  a  similar  theme.  Such  is  doubtless  the 
effect  of  the  abler  articles  written  for  periodicals,  which  are  more 
condensed,  and  full  of  matter  in  speedily  available  form,  than  the 
average  book  of  the  period.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to 
call  the  review  article  ephemeral,  or  to  treat  the  periodicals  containing 
them  as  perishable  literary  commodities,  which  served  their  turn  with 
the  month  or  year  that  produced  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  expe- 
rience of  librarians  shows  that  the  most  sought-for  and  most  useful 
coiitributious  to  the  elucidation  of  any  subject  are  frequently  found, 
not  in  the  books  written  upon  it,  but  in  the  files  of  current  periodicals, 
or  in  those  of  former  years.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  book 
may  frequently  lose  its  adaptation  and  its  usefulness  by  lapse  of  time, 
the  progress  of  events,  and  the  onward  march  of  science,  while  the 
article  is  apt  to  reflect  the  latest  light  which  can  help  to  illustrate  the 
subject. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  always  a  liability  of  finding  many  crude 
and  sketchy  contributions  in  the  literature  of  the  periodical  press,  its 
conductors  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  weak  or 
unworthy  offerings,  and  to  secure  a  maximum  of  articles  embodying 
Tuature  thought  and  fit  expression.  The  pronounced  tendency  toward 
short  methods  in  every  channel  of  human  activity  is  reflected  in  the 
constantly  multiplying  series  of  j)eriodical  publications. 

The  publishing  activities  of  the  times  are  taking  on  a  certain  co- 
operative element  which  was  not  formerly  known.  The  "'  literary 
syndicate"  has  been  developed  by  degrees  into  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  agencies  for  popular  entertainment.  The  taste  for  short 
stories,  in  place  of  the  ancient  three-volume  novel,  has  been  culti- 
vated even  in  conservative  England,  and  has  become  so  widespread 
in  the  United  States  that  very  few  periodicals  which  deal  in  fiction 
at  all  are  without  their  stories  begun  and  finished  in  a  single  issue. 
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The  talent  required  to  produce  a  fascinating  and  successful  fiction  in 
this  narrow  compass  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  while  there  are  numerous 
failures  there  are  also  a  surprising  number  of  successes.  Well- 
written  descriptive  articles,  too,  are  in  demand,  and  special  cravings 
for  personal  gossip  and  lively  sketches  of  notable  living  characters 
are  manifest.  That  perennial  interest  which  mankind  and  woman- 
kind evince  in  every  individual  whose  name,  for  whatever  reason,  has 
become  familiar,  supplies  a  basis  for  an  inexhaustible  series  of  light 
paragraphic  articles.  Another  fruitful  field  for  the  "  syndicate" 
composition  is  brief  essays  upon  any  topics  of  the  times,  the  fash- 
ions, notable  events  or  new  inventions,  public  charities,  education, 
governmental  doings,  current  political  movements,  etc.  These  ap- 
pear, almost  simultaneously,  in  many  different  periodicals  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  under  the  copyright  imprimatur^  which  warns 
off  all  journals  from  republishing  which  have  not  subscribed  to  the 
special  "  syndicate"  engaging  them.  Thus  each  periodical  secures,  at 
extremely  moderate  rates,  contributions  which  are  frequently  written 
by  the  most  noted  and  popular  living  writers,  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
much  better  remunerated  for  their  work  than  they  would  be  for  the 
same  amount  of  writing  if  published  in  book-form.  Whether  this 
now  popular  method  of  attaining  a  wide  and  remunerative  circulation 
for  their  productions  will  prove  permanent,  is  less  certain  than  that 
many  authors  now  find  it  the  surest  road  to  a  profitable  employment 
of  their  pens.  That  it  rarely  serves  to  introduce  unknown  writers  of 
talent  to  the  reading  world,  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  eager- 
ness of  the  "  syndicates"  to  secure  names  that  enjoy  notoriety. 

In  the  field  of  book  literature  there  appears  a  marked  tendency 
toward  the  reproduction  of  standard  authors,  and  this  may  be  hailed 
as  a  wholesome  symptom  both  of  the  public  taste  and  of  the  judg- 
ment of  publishers  which  caters  to  it.  In  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  this  is  an  age  of  compilation  rather  than  of  creation.  The 
multitude  of  single  volumes  and  of  libraries  containing  selections 
from  the  great  masters  of  prose  and  verse  is  literally  without  end. 
No  great  original  works  in  the  field  of  imaginative  literature  have 
recently  appeared.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  amid  the  great  and 
hitherto  unexampled  fertility  of  production  in  the  publishing  world, 
that  books  which  may  properly  be  termed  classics  are  still  demanded 
and  are  still  read.  The  day  is  far  distant  when  such  poets  as  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  such  historians  as  Gibbon,  Hume,  Macau- 
lay,  Prescott,  and  Parkman,  and  such  novelists  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,^ 
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Balzac,  Thackeray,  and  Hawthorne,  will  cease  to  be  read.  The  con- 
stant consumption  by  the  reading  world  of  new  editions  of  standard 
authors  in  ever  more  attractive  styles  of  printing,  binding,  and  illus- 
tration, is  proof  of  the  ultimate  soundness  of  the  public  taste.  Our 
leading  publishers  of  the  conservative  class  are  continually  bringing 
out,  and  working  over  in  different  styles  of  manufacture,  the  works 
of  their  best  writers,  thus  tending  both  to  create  and  to  supply  that 
demand  for  the  choicest  literature  which  all  should  delight  in  foster- 
ing. Publishers  who  neglect  this  permanent  mine  of  profit,  and  are 
continually  on  the  alert  for  the  newest  books,  often  find  such  enter- 
prises more  productive  of  experience  than  of  pecuniary  profit.  The 
publisher  who  is  ever  eager  for  "  a  great  hit"  commonly  makes  many 
costly  mistakes,  and  reaches  his  aim  but  seldom,  if  ever. 

Of  the  publications  of  any  period,  how  many  ever  arrive  at  the 
honor  of  republication?  How  many  are  found  worthy  of  a  reprint 
by  the  generation  immediately  succeeding?  And  will  any  one  learned 
in  the  history  of  literature  tell  us  how  many,  out  of  all  the  candidates 
for  immortality,  ever  reach  it  by  the  suffrage  of  succeeding  cen- 
turies calling  for  new  editions?  Is  it  not  the  fate  of  at  least  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  writers  to  find  a  place  among  the  myriads  of 
forgotten  volumes  that  slumber  upon  the  shelves  of  the  great  li- 
braries of  the  world?  It  is  the  melancholy  fate  of  most  writers  to 
survive  their  own  literary  reputation.  Not  the  least  among  the  evils 
of  that  eagerness  to  be  seen  in  print  which  afiiicts  so  many  writers  is 
the  utter  unconsciousness  of  its  subjects  as  to  the  worthless  and  ephem- 
eral character  of  their  productions.  A  moderate  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  past  might  spare  these  unsophisticated  authorlings 
the  trouble  of  putting  pen  to  paper.  Works  that  stand  the  test  of 
criticism  and  secure  the  verdict  of  the  ages  are  not  made  in  a  day. 

Some  of  the  more  prolific  fields  of  publishing  activity  within  the 
year  1893  may  be  briefly  noted. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  has  already  been 
fruitful  in  publications  diffusing  the  graphic  knowledge  of  the  vast 
exhibition  of  taste  and  industry  of  all  nations  brought  together  in 
1893.  Editions  de  luxe  illustrating  all  departments  of  industry  and 
art  are  issued  in  surprising  numbers,  by  Eastern  as  well  as  by  West- 
ern publishers,  and  will  be  widely  circulated  through  subscription 
agents  as  well  as  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  book-trade. 
Many  of  these  are  costly  and  beautiful  works  of  art,  which  will 
possess  more  than  a  passing  interest. 
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The  great  prominence  recently  given  to  financial  questions  has 
naturally  led  to  a  large  activity  in  the  publication  of  monographs 
upon  banks,  silver,  paper  currency,  standards  of  value,  tariff,  taxa- 
tion, and  all  the  subsidiary  questions  of  economics  involving  the  vital 
issues  which  have  distracted  Congress  and  almost  convulsed  the  nation. 
What  is  called  "  the  campaign  of  education"  has  been  carried  on  with 
vigor,  and  both  knowledge  and  misinformation  have  been  scattered 
abundantly  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country. 

The  increasing  number  of  publications  on  local  history  and  gen- 
ealogy is  noteworthy.  Tlie  tendency  to  comn.emorate  in  permanent 
records  not  only  the  men  of  the  past,  but  those  of  to-day,  is  con- 
stantly growing,  while  books  recording  the  origin,  development,  and 
resources  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties  continuall}'^  add  to  our  his- 
torical literature.  Many  publications  in  the  direction  of  serious 
studies  o£fset  to  a  considerable  degree  the  flood  of  fictitious  literature 
which  is  alwa3'S  a  leading  element  in  the  publications  of  any  period. 
The  historical  spirit  becomes  annually  more  and  more  widely  diffused, 
and  neglected  periods  of  history  or  events  in  local  annals  are  written 
up,  increasing  the  country's  store  of  information  by  works  of  perma- 
nent value. 

While  the  international  copyright  system  has  undoubtedly  dimin- 
ished to  a  considerable  degree  the  circulation  of  the  works  of  foreign 
authors  which  might  otherwise  have  found  a  larger  and  more  produc- 
tive market  in  America,  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  enterprising 
British  publishers  have  been  induced  to  bring  out  copyright  editions 
of  their  authors  in  the  United  States,  and  tliat  this  tendency  is  on 
the  increase.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  workings  of  the  interna- 
tional copyright  is  an  increased  activity  in  the  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  works  in  the  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Scandi- 
navian languages.  There  is  much  fresh  and  original  production  in 
those  countries,  and  their  authors  are  gradually  coming  to  make 
arrangements  with  publishers  (now  that  protection  gives  them  an 
interest  in  foreign  markets)  to  have  their  works  reproduced  in 
English,  and  circulated  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  This 
widening  of  the  area  of  copyright  is  the  result  of  international 
arrangements  brought  about  by  the  law  of  1891.  Another  effect,  in 
part,  of  the  new  law  is  found  in  the  diminution  and  almost  entire 
cessation  of  the  abundance  of  cheaply  published  trash  in  the  guise  of 
fiction -which  formerly  flooded  the  country. 
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The  literary  activity  of  tlie  times,  as  measured  by  tbe  entries  for 
copyright  at  Washington,  would  appear  to  be  on  the  increase,  since 
the  publications  registered  for  1893  exceeded  by  some  3,000  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1892.  The  number  of  publications 
of  all  kinds  entered  in  1892  was  54,735,  while  the  aggregate  of  copy- 
rights in  1882  (ten  years  previous)  was  only  22,918.  But  this 
standard  of  comparison  would  be  largely  misleading  if  it  were  not 
mentioned  that  the  heavy  share  of  incrcase  in  copyright  publications 
covers  musical  compositions  and  works  of  graphic  art,  as  well  as 
books,  periodicals,  etc.  The  weekly  catalogue  that  is  printed  of 
books  and  other  publications  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  covers  necessarily  only  the  briefest  title-entry  of  each,  with 
the  names  of  the  author  and  proprietor,  thus  furnishing  by  no  means 
a  full  bibliographical  description  of  the  publications.  The  reason  for 
this  brevity  is  that  these  lists  must  be  issued  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  the  publications,  in  order  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  customs  officers  in 
intercepting  the  importation  of  pirated  editions.  A  moderate  number 
of  these  catalogues  are  also  subscribed  for  to  supply  early  informa- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  new  publications,  periodicals,  books,  musi- 
cal compositions,  etc. 

It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  some  indication  of  the  value  of 
property  in  printed  matter  that  there  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
periodicals  which  protect  the  contents  of  their  issues  by  copyright 
entry.  This  extends  not  only  to  most  magazines  and  reviews,  but 
to  multitudes  of  weekly  periodicals  as  well  as  to  several  daily  news- 
papers. 

The  cases  in  which  authors  lose  their  rights  to  their  productions, 
and  perhaps  the  profit  thereon,  by  publication  in  periodicals  without 
the  protection  of  copyright,  have  been  very  numerous.  Thus,  the 
early  productions  of  Mark  Twain,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  and  many 
others  have  been  reprinted  in  book  form  without  their  consent,  depriv- 
ing the  writers  not  only  of  pecuniary  reward,  but  of  the  sometimes 
more  important  right  of  revision  which  equitably  belongs  to  the  author 
only. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  many  writers  otherwise  well-informed, 
that  anything  printed  in  a  periodical  not  protected  by  copyright  entry 
becomes  thereby  public  property.  And,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
large  number  of  imperfect  or  informal  announcements  of  copyright 
that  get  printed,  in  cases  where  copyright  protection  has  been  sup- 
posed to  exist,  there  is  a  very  general  ignorance  as  to  what  is  neces- 
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sary  to  sucli  protection.  To  print  the  word  "  Copyright"  in  or  upon 
any  publication  is  not  a  valid  announcement  that  such  publication  is 
exclusive  property.  The  law  explicitly  requires  that  the  name  of  the 
person  claiming  ownership,  and  the  year  of  entering  the  claim,  shall 
be  printed, — thus:  "  Copyrigld,  1893,  hy  John  iiniiOC^  \  otherwise  no 
suit  for  recovery  of  damages  can  be  maintained  in  an  action  for 
infringement. 

Many  copyright  lectures  and  condensed  outlines  of  scientific  study 
appear  from  the  press,  usually  in  a  more  private  or  restricted  method 
of  publication  than  the  mass  of  literature  which  gets  advertised. 
These  helps  to  education  serve  a  most  useful  purpose,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  every  field  in  science  and  literature  is  helped  forward  by 
those  who  contribute  them  to  the  information  of  their  audiences. 
Lectures  publicly  delivered,  which  may  be  and  often  are  valuable 
property  to  their  authors,  are  frequently  appropriated  by  the  news- 
papers, either  in  full  or  approximately  full  reports. 

The  question.  How  many  books  have  ever  been  printed?  has  fre- 
quently attracted  the  curious  in  literary  statistics.  The  following 
estimate  of  the  number  existing  in  all  languages  in  1822  is  given  in 
Peignot's  "Manuel  de  Bibliophile,"  vol.  I  (Paris,  1823). 

Number  of  works  issued   from  the   invention   of    printing, 

(about  1450)  to  1536 43,000 

Number  printed  in  the  second  century  from  the  invention  of 

printing,  1536-1636 575, 000 

Number  printed  in  the  third  century  from  the  invention  of 

printing,  1636-1736 1,225,000 

Number  printed  in  the  fourth  century  from  the  invention  of 

printing,   1736-1822 1,839,960 

Total 3,681,960 

The  figures  for  the  first  century  were  obtained  by  diligent  computation 
from  Maittaire,  Panzer,  and  other  catalogues  of  early  printed  books, 
and  publications  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Passing,  then,  to  the  last 
century,  and  availing  himself  of  all  the  literary  and  bibliographical 
journals,  catalogues  of  booksellers  and  of  libraries,  etc. ,  he  arrives  at 
the  figures  quoted,  viz.:  1,839,960.  Using  these  two  results  as  a 
basis  for  computing  the  two  intermediate  centuries,  of  which  no  closer 
estimate  could  be  made,  from  defect  of  data,  the  compiler  calculates  the 
product  of  each  quarter  century  in  progressive  ratio,  and  obtains  the 
above  result.  Then,  estimating  each  work  at  an  average  of  three  vol- 
umes,  the  total  amount  of  printed  literature  up  to  1822  is  about 
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eleven  millions  of  volumes,  remaining  to  occupy  our  leisure  hours. 
in  all  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  world.  This  calculation 
makes  no  account  of  duplicates,  dealing  only  with  the  multitude  of 
different  works  which  have  come  from  the  press  in  the  four  centuries 
since  the  art  of  printing  was  invented.  Nor  does  it  embrace  manu- 
scripts, of  which  so  m'any  thousands  exist  in  libraries  unpublished, 
and  likely  ever  to  remain  so. 

These  statistics,  like  so  many  other  manipulations  of  figures 
which  "  cannot  lie, "  may  be  set  down  as  more  curious  than  valuable. 
Peignot,  himself  a  learned  critic  and  bibliographer,  who  simply 
records  the  figures  without  indorsing  them,  considers  the  estimate  ex- 
aggerated, the  facts  vague,  and  their  verification  impossible.  One 
unknown  quantity  in  the  problem  is  the  great  number  of  books  tliat 
have  perished  utterly,  from  the  ceaseless  ravages  of  fire,  mice,  mould, 
and  other  destroyers.  Still,  when  we  consider  some  of  the  striking 
examples  of  literary  fecundity,  the  figures  do  not  seem  too  startling. 
The  Germans  already  reck(rj  up  more  than  five  thousand  distinct 
works  relating  to  Goethe  alone,  who  died  within  sixty  years.  Peig- 
not declares  that  more  than  eighty  thousand  separate  works  on  the 
history  of  France  had  appeared  up  to  his  day.  How  many  legions  of 
volumes  does  the  reader  imagine  will  yet  appear  on  the  subject  of  our 
Civil  War? 

AiNswoRTH  R.  Spofford. 


BRITISH   INVESTOES   AND   AMERICAN   CURRENCY 

LEGISLATION. 

Recent  legislation  in  the  United  States  has  had  so  vital  a  bearing 
upon  British  interests  at  home,  in  India,  in  America,  and  in  the  far 
East,  that  it  has  been  followed  with  keen  interest  even  by  men  who 
do  not  in  ordinary  circumstances  pay  much  attention  to  controversies 
on  the  currency  or  to  theories  of  finance.  The  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver  has  been  so  great,  and  has  so  profoundly  affected  British 
commerce  and  British  investments  abroad,  that,  theory  or  no  theory, 
monometallist  as  well  as  bimetallist  has  been  compelled  to  regard 
the  silver  question  seriously,  and  to  pay  close  attention  to  all  matters 
affecting  it.  Theorists  have  found  immense  interest  in  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  been  forced  into  experimental  legislation 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  fictitious  international  value  to  the  rupee  at 
the  very  time  when  the  United  States  has  been  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  is  bej'ond  even  its  power  to  maintain  the  price  of  silver  bul- 
lion at  an  abnormal  level.  Men  whose  pecuniary  interests  have  been 
and  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  development  of  events 
in  America  have  not  troubled  themselves  about  theory,  but  have  been 
awaiting  anxiously  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  law  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  policy  that  is  to  take  its  place.  They  regarded  the 
dilatory  action  of  the  Senate  with  impatient  astonishment  bordering 
on  indignation ;  for,  though  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  obstruction 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  whatever  its  other 
faults,  never  wastes  time  in  the  discharge  of  its  legislative  functions; 
and  the  spectacle  of  an  upper  house  consuming  months  of  precious 
time  while  the  whole  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  was  paralyzed 
by  the  delay  was  a  revelation  of  a  defect  in  the  American  legisla- 
tive system,  the  existence  of  which  had  not  been  previously  realized. 

However  disappointing  and  irritating  the  procedure  of  the  Senate 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  produced  in  England 
any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  From  the  day  when  the 
policy  of  repeal  was  formally  enunciated,  to  the  end  of  the  struggle, 
there  was  a  strong  conviction  that  the  controversy  could  have  only 
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one  result.  Possibly  this  feeling  was  not  so  much  due  to  faith  in 
the  firmness  of  the  President  and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  as 
to  the  all -pervading  belief  that  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  the 
financial  ijnpasse  than  by  the  door  of  repeal ,  and  that  perforce  it  must 
be  taken.  Throughout  the  whole  financial  and  commercial  world 
there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  disastrous  results  that  must  ensue 
if  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  was  insisted  upon.  That  opinion, 
expressed  in  its  most  extreme  form,  was  that  it  would  lead  to  national 
bankruptcy,  and  no  one  for  a  moment  believed  that  the  United  States, 
however  reluctant  prejudicially  to  aJiect  the  silver  States  by  legisla- 
tion, would  fall  into  the  folly  of  the  other  alternative.  And,  as  the 
belief  that  persistence  in  the  compulsory  monthly  purchase  of  silver 
would  lead  to  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  disaster  was  uni- 
versal, so  the  conviction  that  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clauses  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  a  more  healthy  system  of  finance  was  also 
universal.  The  immediate  eSect  of  repeal  upon  prices  of  United 
States  securities  held  in  England  was  a  decline  in  value,  but  this,  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  causes  of  such  movements,  was  only 
confirmatory  of  the  fact  that  confidence  was  previously  felt  in  the 
ultimate  issue.  The  success  of  the  President's  policy  had  been  so 
confidently  anticipated  that  speculators  had  bought  American  securi- 
ties to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  capitjd  and  credit  would  permit,  and 
were  holding  on  to  their  bargains  in  expectation  of  reaping  enhanced 
profits  when  the  repeal  became  an  actual  fact.  There  was  then  a 
scramble  to  secure  profits,  and  the  rush  to  sell  brought  about  the  fall 
iu  prices  that  accompanied  the  surrender  of  the  Senate. 

Speculatoi-s  are  keen  to  perceive  iu  advance  what  will  help  to 
raise  or  depress  prices,  and  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  silver-purchase 
repeal  bill  was  carried,  they  hastened  to  sell,  indicated  to  a  nicety  the 
general  opinion  in  England  as  to  the  effect  upon  trade  and  finance  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  there  had  been  any  anticipation  that  the  change  of  policy 
would  in  the  near  future  produce  a  marked  improvement  in  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  situation,  there  would  have  been  no  scramble  to 
sell :  there  would  rather  have  been  a  disposition  to  wait,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  larger  profits.  But  there  was  no  such  expectation.  The 
belief  was  that  the  full  benefit  of  repeal  had  been  already  discounted; 
that,  though  repeal  was  inevitable,  it  was  only  one  step  toward  the 
creation  of  a  really  sound  position ;  and  that,  until  it  is  seen  by  what 
action  it  is  to  be  followed,  the  whole  situation  in  the  United  States 
39 
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must  remain  one  of  disquieting  and  prejudicial  uncertainty.  But 
speculative  opinion  is  often  merely  superficial  and  evanescent.  It 
may  set  strongly  in  one  direction  to-day,  and  some  chance  incident 
or  rumor  may  start  it  off  with  pqual  velocity  in  a  directly  opposite 
direction  to-morrow.  To  ascertain  the  real,  abiding,  reasoned  opinion 
of  men  of  experience  in  England  on  the  situation  and  outlook  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  necessary  to  look  below  the  changing  surface  of  speculation. 

The  best-formed  judgment  on  the  economic  position  of  the  United 
States  is  the  result  of  long  observation  and  experience,  and  is  but 
little  affected  by  isolated  passing  incidents.  Having  regard  to  this 
important  and  indisputable  fact,  it  must  be  eminently  gratifying  to 
public  opinion  in  America  to  know  that  the  Englishmen  who  have 
most  personal  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  whose  interests  are 
most  closely  connected  with  American  prosperity,  and  who  for  years 
have  most  carefully  watched  the  course  of  events,  hold  in  its  strongest 
form  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to  cause 
alarm  if  only  a  wise  financial  policy  be  pursued ;  and  that  there  is  a 
sure  prospect  of  prosperity,  not  only  such  as  America  has  not  hitherto 
enjoyed,  but  on  a  scale  that  will  react  on  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
particularly  upon  the  industrial  situation  in  Great  Britain.  This, 
however,  is  a  strictly  prospective  view,  formed,  it  is  true,  by  men  of 
knowledge  and  experience  on  what  they  believe  to  be  fair  inferences 
from  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  but  not  accepted,  even  by  them- 
selves, as  a  safe  guide  to  immediate  action.  If  the  Sherman  Act  had 
been  left  u.ntouched,  these  men  would  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  American  people,  but 
would  have  despaired  of  their  ever  being  realized.  "With  the  repeal 
of  the  purchase  clauses  they  see  the  possibilities  brought  nearer,  but 
the  way  still  obstructed  and  a  party  determined  at  all  risks  to  main- 
tain the  obstructions  if  it  can. 

The  best-informed  men  and  the  speculators  are  thus  in  line. 
Both  recognize  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  reform,  but  that  it 
is  a  beginning  and  nothing  more.  Between  these  two  classes  there 
is  a  very  numerous  body  of  investors  whose  attitude  toward  American 
securities  is  not  less  clearly  defined.  There  is  the  ill-informed  and 
more  or  less  haphazard  investor  who  forms  his  opinion  largely  upon 
current  stock -exchange  gossip  and  on  statements  of  financial  news- 
papers. He  has  had  his  confidence  in  all  things  American  periodi- 
cally shocked  and  almost  utterly  destroyed.  He  does  not  profess  to 
understand  high  finance,  but  realizes  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
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silver  legislation  and  the  McKinley  tariff  have  been  hostile  to  his 
interests  and  have  produced  financial  convulsions  that  have  brought 
•widespread  ruin  in  which  he  has  been  overwhelmed.  Investors  of 
this  class  have  from  time  to  time  sustained  such  heavy  losses  through 
the  unexpected  application  of  current  railroad  profits  to  betterments, 
or  the  sudden  disclosure  of  excessive  floating  debt,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  some  policy  that  leads  to  rate-cutting,  or  th£  capture  of 
railroad  stock  by  men  who  manipulate  the  market  for  their  own  profit 
■or  aggrandizement,  that  their  confidence  in  American  railroad  shares 
has  been  completely  undermined.  The  collapse  in  values  this  past 
year,  consequent  on  the  silver  crisis,  has  completed  their  demoraliza- 
tion ;  and,  when  their  capital  has  not  altogether  disappeared,  they 
are  in  no  mood  to  risk  investments  in  American  securities  of  any 
kind.  As,  however,  one  race  of  this  class  disappears,  another  begins 
to  take  its  place,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ranks  are  reinforced 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  surplus  capital  that  is  available  for  invest- 
ment and  the  development  of  a  new  period  of  prosperity  in  the  States. 
In  looking  back  upon  the  recent  crisis,  and  estimating  the  present 
prospect  of  improvement  now  that  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  has 
ceased,  the  circumstances  do  not  appear  to  these  people  to  be  either 
worse  or  better  than  have  prevailed  in  preceding  crises.  The  main 
difference  is  that  the  collapse  in  America  has  followed  immediately 
upon  the  realization  of  heavy  losses  by  British  investors  in  South 
America  and  Australia,  and  synchronously  with  severe  depression  in 
trade  and  agriculture  in  England,  so  that  the  advent  of  a  new  race  of 
inexperienced  investors  in  American  securities  is  likely  to  be  delayed. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  very  solid  British  investors  who  do  not 
occupy  this  uninstructed  and  unintelligent  position.  These  are 
thoroughly  distrustful  of  ordinary  American  securities,  and  the 
agitation  and  conflicting  legislation  respecting  silver  have  made  them 
more  so ;  but  they  recognize  that  there  are  sound  American  invest- 
ments that  yield  a  higher  return  than  can  be  obtained  upon  corre- 
sponding securities  in  England.  They  therefore  eschew  all  specu- 
lative and  non-dividend-paying  stocks,  and  give  a  wide  berth  to  all 
undertakings  whose  shares  are  manipulated  by  great  operators  in 
Wall  Street,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  buying  and  holding  for  long 
jDcriods  first-class  mortgage  bonds  of  well-conducted  railroads  and 
other  admittedly  sound  securities.  The  silver  crisis  undoubtedly 
disquieted  this  class  of  investors,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  could 
cause  them  to  sacrifice  their  property.     They  had  sufficient  confi- 
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dence  in  the  firmness  of  the  President,  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and  the  irresistible  character  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  silver  purchase,  to  feel  that  the  minority  of  the  Senate 
must  be  overcome.  Needless  to  say,  if  their  hopes  had  been  falsified, 
English  confidence  in  American  securities  and  in  the  wisdom  and 
good  faith  of  the  American  legislature  would  have  received  a  blow 
that  would  have  shattered  American  credit  in  England  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  even  where  the  best  securities  were  concerned. 

The  small  ill-informed  investors  and  the  believers  in  sound  divi- 
dend-paying securities  fill  uj)  the  gap  between  the  mere  speculators 
and  the  high-class  investors,  whose  position  has  next  to  be  considered, 
and  whose  attitude  is  perhaps  more  instructive  and  suggestive  than 
that  of  any  other.  These  are  men  or  corporations  who  as  a  rule  have 
some  business  connection  with  the  States,  or  men  who,  having  retired 
from  active  business-life,  keep  a  substantial  balance  at  their  banker's 
ready  for  promising  opportunities  of  investment,  or  who  at  all  events 
can  at  any  time  obtain  accommodation  on  favorable  terms.  Many  of 
these  wealthy  and  well-informed  people  have  in  previous  years  been 
.  in  touch  with  American  markets,  and  are  well  aware  of  the  danger  as 
well  as  of  the  opportunities  that  investments  in  American  securities 
present.  The  certainty  that  the  Sherman  Act  would  bring  to  the 
Government  financial  trouble  sufficed  to  cause  them  to  get  clear  of 
their  investments  in  America  before  the  crash  came.  When  it  did 
come,  their  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
confidence  that  the  silver  party  would  be  defeated,  gave  them  courage 
to  buy  largely  when  prices  were  at  their  lowest.  These  investors 
take  a  wider  range  than  those  who  restrict  their  purchase  to  first-class 
bonds  and  other  unimpeachable  investments.  They  have  in  many 
cases  means  of  procuring  very  accurate  information,  frequently  from 
correspondents  or  business  connections  in  America,  and  consequently 
proceed  with  enlightenment  and  confidence.  To  what  extent  these 
investors  have  recently  bought  American  securities  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  aggregate  is  known  to  be  very  large.  It  is  the  in- 
vestments or  the  sales  of  this  class,  in  fact,  that  chiefly  affect  the 
international  financial  situation  and  the  balance  of  indebtedness  as 
between  America  and  Europe.  They  do  not,  like  the  buyers  of 
first-class  bonds  and  securities  of  that  kind,  purchase  for  permanent 
investment.  Their  object  is  to  take  advantage  of  abnormally  low 
prices  to  secure  profits  on  the  rebound,  but  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  sell  at  any  given  date  and  can  hold  their  securities  for  long  or 
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for  short  periods  as  may  seem  desirable.  Let  there  be  any  reason  to 
anticipate  the  triumph  of  a  policy  that  in  their  opinion  would  be 
retrograde  and  dangerous,  and  they  would  speedily  terminate  their 
risk.  In  that  case  the  securities  recently  purchased  would  in  all 
probability  find  their  way  back  again  to  New  York,  and  a  large  bal- 
ance representing  recent  low  values,  plus  whatever  increment  of 
value  had  taken  place  up  to  the  time  of  sale,  would  have''to  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  States  to  England,  either  in  the  form  of  gold  or  prod- 
uce. Let  there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  well-assured  prospect  of 
further  progress  toward  a  sound  financial  and  economic  situation  that 
would  lead  to  an  increase  of  trade  and  a  development  of  national 
resources,  and  they  would  be  inclined  to  await  the  progress  of  events. 
Bullion  movements  between  America  and  England  would  in  that 
case  remain  practically  free  from  the  extraneous  influence  of  interna- 
tional transactions  in  securities,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports would  naturally  lead  to  an  inward  flow  of  gold  from  Europe, 
reduced  only  by  the  periodical  transmission  to  Europe  of  increased 
dividend  payments  on  the  increased  investments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  speculator,  for  the  time  being,  is  inclined 
to  await  events;  that  the  ill-informed  operator  is  demoralized  and 
impoverished ;  that  investors  in  first -mortgages  and  other  high-class 
securities  have  practically  held  on  to  their  scrip  all  through  the  crisis ; 
that  the  well-informed  moneyed  classes  have  been  large  buyers  of 
selected  securities  at  low  values ;  but  that  all  classes  are  convinced 
that  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Sherman  Act  alone  is 
only  a  first  step,  are  keenly  appraising  the  significance  of  every  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  in  America  that  bears  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  currency  or  commerce,  and  are  waiting  to  see  whether,  in  the 
struggle  that  lies  before  him,  the  President  will  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  policy  to  which  he  has  put  his  hand. 

What,  then,  does  informed  British  opinion  expect  of  President 
Cleveland  and  Congress?  What  action  on  their  part  will  strengthen 
and  what  will  weaken  British  confidence  in  American  good  faith, 
financial  capacity,  and  economic  wisdom?  In  endeavoring  in  some 
degree  to  answer  these  questions,  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
currency  or  fiscal  theories.  Practical  Englishmen  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  mere  theory.  The  Bland  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act  did  not 
greatly  differ  in  theory;  but  the  Bland  Act  produced  little  prejudicial 
effect,  and  the  Sherman  Act  was  ruinous.  There  was  a  severe  finan- 
cial crisis  under  the  Bland  Act  in  1884-85,  but  the  countrv  was 
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not  denuded  of  gold.  In  the  crisis  this  past  year  the  stock  of  gold 
shrank  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  credit  utterly  collapsed,  Ameri- 
can securities  were  thrown  upon  the  world  at  ruinously  depreciated 
values,  and  American  produce  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners 
at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  The  loss  to  the  United  States  by  the 
forced  sale  of  its  produce  at  low  prices  has  been  enormous,  and  has 
reacted  upon  the  industrial  situation  in  the  States  and  upon  the 
agricultural  situation  in  England.  The  loss  by  the  sacrifice  of  secu- 
rities cannot' be  estimated;  it  has  yet  to  accrue.  Both  these  phe- 
nomena affect  the  currency.  The  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  exports 
means  diminished  purchasing  power  abroad,  or,  if  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce  be  maintained,  the  shipment  of  gold  in  payment 
for  the  receipt  of  less  gold  from  abroad.  The  sale  of  securities  at 
low  values  means  a  present  receipt  of  gold,  but  an  ultimate  large 
shipment  when  the  securities  are  returned.  These  are  movements 
that  would  occur  under  the  Bland  Act,  the  Sherman  Act,  or  under 
any  financial  system  in  time  of  abnormal  depression,  but  they  have 
been  experienced  in  a  more  acute  form  under  the  Sherman  than 
under  the  Bland  Act, — not  so  much,  in  English  opinion,  because  of 
any  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  acts,  as  because  of  the 
different  methods  in  which  the  acts  haA-e  been  carried  into  effect  and 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  times.  Under  the  Bland  Act 
bankers  did  not  permit  the  paper  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  displace 
gold;  under  the  Sherman  Act  they  did.  When  the  crisis  came  in 
1884-85,  the  public  revenue  far  exceeded  the  expenditure,  and  the 
Treasury  was  in  a  position  to  meet  the  strain  put  upon  its  resources. 
When  this  last  crisis  came,  expenditure  was  in  excess  of  receipts,  and 
the  Treasury  was  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  strong  demand  that 
set  in  for  gold.     Hence  the  severity  of  the  crisis. 

In  such  circumstances  Englishmen  do  not  attribute  the  whole  evil 
to  the  Sherman  Act.  Any  system,  no  matter  on  what  theory  it  may 
be  founded,  that  would  substitute  a  paper  currency  for  gold  with- 
out an  adequate  reserve  of  gold  at  the  back  of  it,  would  produce  in 
a  more  or  less  aggravated  form  the  same  evils  as  the  Sherman  Act; 
and  any  fiscal  system  that  weakens  the  position  of  the  Treasury  by 
causing  expenditure  to  exceed  income  must,  under  the  currency  and 
banking  methods  of  the  United  States,  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  whole  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  country.  If.  there- 
fore, the  United  States  be  determined  to  maintain  gold  in  its  posi- 
tion of  supremacy,  no  currency  issued  against  silver  and  practically 
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payable  in  gold,  without  provision  being  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  gold  reserve,  will  command  the  confidence  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Still  less  would  they  be  satisfied  with  a  fiscal  system  that 
restricts  trade  and  squanders  the  national  income  with  a  prodigality 
that  causes  a  deficit  where  there  should  be  a  surplus. 

"With  remarkable  unanimity  all  classes  of  Englishmen  are  asking 
■what  is  to  be  the  next  step  in  currency  legislation  iij_  the  United 
States,  and  are  confessing  that  they  do  not  know.  They  recognize 
that  some  means  must  be  found  by  which  the  currency  requirements  of 
ever-increasing  population  and  ever-expanding  trade  must  be  met,  and 
they  look  to  President  Cleveland  and  the  party  now  in  power  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution.  But  first  indications  of  a  positive  policy,  as 
opposed  to  the  negative  policy  of  repeal,  are  very  disappointing- 
Seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  bullion  supplies  no  doubt  a  legit- 
imate source  of  national  income;  but,  when  the  bullion  is  already 
worth  less  than  the  paper  issued  against  it,  the  issue  of  more  currency 
against  the  same  silver  on  the  strength  of  mere  coinage  is  too  much 
like  an  attempt  to  create  something  out  of  nothing  to  cany  public 
confidence  with  it.  At  best  it  is  only  a  temporary  and  petty  expe- 
dient, and  it  puts  in  circulation  an  increased  amount  of  paper,  pay- 
ment of  which  can  be  practically  demanded  in  gold,  without  doing 
anything  to  increase  the  gold  reserve  either  of  the  Treasury  or  of  the 
country.  The  only  real  security,  in  fact,  behind  such  paper,  is  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  is  not  disputed;  but  if 
this  be  so  it  too  closely  resembles  a  return  to  paper  currency  to  meet  with 
approval.  Some  very  different  method  must  be  adopted  if  British  faith 
in  the  President's  currency  policy,  strongly  stimulated  as  it  has  been 
by  his  firmness  on  repeal,  is  not  to  receive  a  rude  and  damaging  shock. 

If  there  is  doubt  in  England  as  to  the  actual  currency  legislation 
that  may  be  expected,  there  is  no  such  dubiety  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade  and  the  equalization  of  national  income  and 
expenditure.  Business  men, — bankers,  stockbrokers,  shipowners, 
and  the  commercial  classes  generally, — in  whatever  other  matters  they 
hold  diverse  views,  fix  upon  two  reforms  as  essential  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  material  wealth  of  the  United  States  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  financial  equilibrium  and  prosperity.  These  reforms  are  the 
utmost  possible  modification  of  the  McKinley  Act  and  a  drastic 
revision  of  pensions.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  expectation  of  a  revi- 
sion of  the  pension  list  is  much  less  widely  entertained  than  is  the 
hope  of  tariff  reform;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  no  possible 
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action  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States  Government  would  have  a 
more  wholesome  and  reassuring  e£Eect  upon  British  faith  in  American 
political  courage  and  probity  than  would  a  searching  revision  of 
pensions  granted  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
thoughtful  people,  the  inflation  of  the  pension  list  has  had  as  direct 
an  influence  in  aggravating  the  recent  crisis  as  the  Sherman  Act 
itself ;  and  those  who  are  best  informed  in  American  affairs  are  most 
vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  the  corrupt  bestowal  of  pensions 
as  a  scandal  and  a  reproach.  The  fact  that  the  pensions  that  have 
caused  the  inflation  were  not  granted  out  of  gratitude  for  services 
rendered,  but  for  mean  party  purposes  and  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
revenue  that  would  otherwise  have  rendered  a  reduction  of  customs 
dues  imperative,  has  weakened  British  faith  in  the  independence  of 
the  American  legislature,  and  encouraged  the  belief  that  designing 
politicians  and  capitalists  can  and  do  prostitute  the  power  of  the 
legislature  for  their  own  sordid  gain.  Such  procedure  has  a  more 
permanently  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  British  mind  than  months  of 
Senatorial  resistance  to  the  repeal  of  the  silver -purchase  law.  But 
for  the  pension  list,  revenue  would  have  exceeded  expenditure,  the 
Treasury  would  have  had  ample  means  with  which  to  meet  the  crisis, 
the  gold  reserve  would  have  been  adequate,  the  panic  and  fall  in 
prices  would  either  not  have  occurred  or  would  have  been  minimized, 
and  the  national  loss  by  the  sacrifice  of  securities  and  produce  at  ruin- 
ously low  values  would  have  been  vastly  less  than  it  has  been. 

If  people  speak  less  strongly  about  the  McKinley  tariff  it  is  not 
because  belief  in  the  necessity  for  its  modification  is  less  widely 
held.  English  opinion  in  this  matter  may,  however,  be  regarded  in 
America  as  somewhat  prejudiced.  The  act  was  intended  to  shut  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  out  of  America,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  Englishmen  should  have  no  good  feeling  toward  it.  United  States 
statistics  show  to  what  extent  it  has  succeeded  or  failed,  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  dwelling  upon  that  side  of  the  question.  But  the  act 
undoubtedly  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  currency,  inasmuch  as  heavy 
customs  duties  involve  the  employment,  in  the  businesses  affected, 
of  more  capital,  which  in  turn  increases  the  demands  upon  bankers  for 
loans  and  tends  to  produce  stringency  in  the  money  market.  The 
important  matter,  however,  is  that  President  Cleveland  and  his  sup- 
porters are  pledged  to  tariff  reform,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  dealt  with  in  the  near  future.  The  anticipation  of  change 
is  prejudicial  to  trade.     It  is  anticipated,  for  example,  that  reform 
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"will  be  in  the  direction  of  admitting  raw  material  duty-free,  and  at 
present  there  is  a  tax  on  imported  wool.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
wool  which  has  been  sent  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  lying  there  in  bond,  has  recently  been  re-shipped  to  Liverpool 
and  is  there  now  awaiting  the  day  when  it  may  be  once  again  shipped 
to  the  States  and  admitted  duty-free.  Simultaneously  with  this  ex- 
traordinary movement,  American  manufacturers  are  tr/ing  to  sell 
carpets  in  England.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
carpets  offered  are  merely  a  chance  surplus  stock,  or  whether  the  inci- 
dent marks  the  beginning  of  real  American  competition  in  England 
with  home  makers.  Some  good  authorities  hold  the  latter  opinion. 
But  what  must  be  evident  to  the  merest  tyro  is  that,  if  wool  were 
admitted  free  into  the  United  States,  American  carpet-makers  would 
to  that  extent  be  helped  in  their  competition  in  the  English  market, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  wages  of  their  workpeople. 
Englishmen  extend  this  argument  from  the  wool  and  carpet  trades  to 
tin-plate  and  other  industries,  and  from  the  English  home  market  to 
markets  abroad  in  which  England  has  now  almost  a  monopoly ;  and 
they  perceive  that,  as  soon  as  the  United  States  admits  all  raw  mate- 
rial duty-free,  and  imposes  taxes  for  revenue  purposes  only,  England 
will  have  to  fight  for  her  industrial  supremacy  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  as  she  has  never  had  to  fight  before. 

Holding  these  opinions,  enlightened  Englishmen  do  not  look  light- 
heartedly  upon  the  steady — but,  as  they  think,  inevitable  and  irresisti- 
ble— progress  of  the  United  States  toward  fiscal  freedom;  for  while 
they  anticipate  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
British  trade  would  probably  receive  an  immense  impetus,  they  rec- 
ognize that  America  would  immediately  benefit  also  and  would  event- 
ually become  England's  most  formidable  competitor. 

English  anticipation  of  financial  stability  and  commercial  and 
industrial  prosperity  in  America  rests,  therefore,  on  the  belief  that  the 
abolition  of  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  will  be  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  better  and  sounder  method  of  providing  for  the  necessary 
expansion  of  the  currency ;  upon  a  hope  that  there  will  be  such  a  re- 
vision of  pensions  as  will  remove  all  cause  of  reproach,  and  not  only  es- 
tablish financial  equilibrium  but  provide  a  surplus ;  and  upon  the  con- 
viction that  there  will  be  a  reform  of  the  tariff  that  will  liberate  trade  and 
■commerce  from  injurious  and  needless  burdens,  and  leave  the  United 
States  free  to  multiply  and  extend  her  industries,  and  to  compete  for 
supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  W.  Wetherell. 
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The  Copyright  Act  which  became  law  March  4,  1891,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  which  went  into  effect  July  1  of  the  same  year,  did  not 
constitute  a  new  statute,  but  comprised  simply  amendments  to  certain 
sections  of  the  statute  relating  to  copyright,  which  had  been  in  force 
since  July,  1870.' 

It  is  not  practicable  to  state  with  precision  what  the  effects  of 
the  law  have  been  during  the  two  years  of  its  operation,  as  there 
is  a  lack  of  trustworthy  statistics  concerning  literary  or  publishing 
conditions  either  for  the  period  prior  to  the  act  or  for  the  present 
time.  In  arriving  at  any  approximate  estimate  of  these  effects,  it  is 
in  order,  I  judge,  to  consider:  first,  the  results  secured  by  authors, 
American  or  foreign;  second,  the  results  for  American  readers;  and, 
third,  the  effect  on  American  publishing  conditions. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  new  copyright  policy  are  natu- 
rally to  be  looked  for  in  the  literary  relations  between  the  United 

'  The  most  important  changes  in  the  law  (omitting  from  present  considera- 
tion a  few  matters  of  technical  detail)  were  as  follows :  First :  Its  provisions, 
previously  limited  to  the  works  of  authors  (under  which  term  I  include  for  con- 
venience artists  and  composers)  who  were  "residents  of  the  United  States,"  were 
extended  to  cover  the  productions  of  non-residents  on  condition  that  such  non- 
resident author  was  a  resident  of  a  country  which  should  concede  to  American 
authors  similar  privileges.  Second  :  All  editions  of  the  works  copyrighted  must 
be  entirely  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  This  provision  imposed  a  new 
restriction  upon  American  authors,  who  had  previously  been  at  liberty  to  have 
their  books  manufactured  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Third  :  The  book,  to 
secure  American  copyright,  must  be  published  in  the  United  States  not  later  than 
the  date  of  its  publication  in  any  other  country.  The  provisions  of  the  act  be- 
came operative  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  state  only  when  the 
President  had  made  announcement,  by  proclamation,  that  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  reciprocity  had  been  fulfilled  by  such  State.  The  proclamation  of  July 
1,  1891,  specifiedthat  the  act  was  in  force  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Belgium.  Since  that  date  the  following  countries  have  been  brought 
within  the  operations  of  the  act :  Germany,  in  April,  1893 ;  Italy,  in  October, 
1892 ;  Portugal,  in  July,  1893  ;  and  Spain  and  Denmark  subsequently. 

By  the  close  of  1893,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
more  than  nineteen  thousand  copyrights  had  been  granted  to  foreign  authors, 
composers,  and  designers.     The  figures  for  1893  are  not  yet  available. 
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States  and  Great  Britain,  relations  which  the  supporters  of  interna- 
tional copyright  naturally  had  particularly  in  view. 

Before  the  Copyright  Act,  the  more  reputable  of  the  English  pub- 
lishers who  were  not  willing  to  "  appropriate"  American  books  were 
deterred  from  arranging  for  authorized  editions  by  the  certainty  that, 
if  the  books  found  favor  with  the  English  public,  "  piracy"  editions 
would  promptly  appear.  The  appearance  of  mau}^  American  titles 
in  the  lists  of  the  leading  English  publishers,  and  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  publishing  done  by  American  firms  through  their 
branch  houses  in  London,  are  evidence  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  American  authors  are  now  being  made,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  returns  from  their  English  edi- 
tions. It  is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  these  English  returns  are 
less  considerable  than  were  hoped  for.  Certain  authors  ■  who  have 
assumed  that  the  lack  of  international  copyright  was  the  only  obstacle 
that  prevented  a  transatlantic  success  have  learned  that  there  are 
other  diflficulties  in  the  way.  The  English  public  is  conservative. 
Scholarly  readers  are  not  easih^  convinced  of  the  scholarly  trust- 
worthiness or  importance  of  works  "  from  the  States, "  while  in  light 
literature,  and  particularly  in  fiction,  the  supply  from  English  pens 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  further  the  case 
that  for  the  last  two  years,  and  particularly  during  the  year  1893, 
there  has  been  a  continued  depression  in  the  book-trade  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  English  booksellers  have  been  less  willing  and  less 
able  to  invest  in  "  new  and  experimental  lines  of  literature, "  to  which 
class,  in  their  opinion,  books  by  transatlantic  writers  would  neces- 
sarily belong.  The  sales  in  England  of  authorized  editions  of 
"  average"  American  books  have  therefore  increased  less  rapidly 
than  was  hoped.  There  has,  however,  been  a  steady  growth  in 
these  sales,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  near  future 
will  witness  a  more  rapid  development.  The  gains,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  authors  who  can  command  a  public,  have  doubt- 
less been  very  substantial.  American  authors  whose  names  have 
become  known  in  England  are  beginning  also  to  secure  some  receipts 
from  Paris,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Stuttgart,  but  for  some  time  to 
come  such  Continental  receipts  can  hardly  be  considerable. 

American  publishers  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  to  A.merican 
fiction  a  larger  measure  of  favorable  attention  than  was  possible  when 
such  volumes  had  to  compete  with  English  stories  that  had  not  been 
paid  for ;  and  the  removal  of  this  disturbing  factor  must  have  proved 
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a  definite  advantage  to  American  novelists,  and  especially  to  tlie  newer 
writers.  This  advantage  has,  however,  been  lessened  or  delayed  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  large  stocks  of  "  remainders"  of  the 
novels  issued  by  the  "  reprinting"  firms  that  have  become  bankrupt 
have  been  crowded  upon  the  book-stands  and  offered  at  nominal 
prices.  The  disappointment  of  English  authors  with  the  results  of 
the  copyright  law  has  been  keener  than  that  of  their  American  brethren, 
because  their  expectations  were  so  much  larger.  During  the  half- 
century  in  which  international  copyright  has  been  talked  about, 
many  statements  had  been  put  into  print  and  talked  over  in  English 
literary  circles,  setting  forth  the  enormous  circulation  secured  in  "  the 
States"  for  unauthorized  editions  of  English  books,  and  particularly 
of  English  fiction ;  and  large  estimates  were  arrived  at  as  to  the  great 
fortunes  that  were  being  made  out  of  these  editions  by  the  piratical 
publishers.  The  writers  whose  names  were  known  on'  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  who,  after  arranging  for  authorized  American  edi- 
tions, had  received  the  honor  of  being  pirated,  convinced  themselves — 
not  unnaturally — that,  when  this  piratical  competition  was  removed, 
the  payments  from  their  authorized  publishers  could  be  very  greatly 
increased.  The  authors  who  had  secured  neither  the  tangible  advan- 
tage of  an  authorized  edition  nor  the  empty  compliment  of  a  piratical 
one,  felt  in  many  cases  equally  assured  that  it  was  only  the  lack  of 
copyright  protection  which  prevented  American  publishers  from 
paying  large  sums  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  their  books  to  the 
American  public.  With  both  groups  of  authors  the  phrase  "  the 
millions  of  American  readers"  was  likely  to  be  used.  I  have  myself 
heard  the  phrase  "  the  sixty-five  millions  of  American  readers. "  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  results  should  bring  disappointment  to  such 
glowing  expectations.  As  Mrs.  Todgers  plaintively  remarked  of 
her  trials  in  keeping  a  London  boarding-house:  "A  joint  won't 
yield — a  whole  animal  wouldn't  yield — the  amount  of  gravy  they 
expect  each  day  at  dinner. " 

There  has  been,  nevertheless,  a  substantial  advance.  The  authors 
of  the  first  rank  (using  the  term  simply  for  commercial  importance) 
have  certainly  very  largely  increased  the  receipts  from  their  American 
sales,  while  for  "authors  of  the  second  grade  there  has  doubtless  also 
been  a  satisfactory  gain.  I  think  it  probable — though  on  such  a  point 
exact  statistics  are  unobtainable — that  in  one  division  of  literature, 
that  of  third-class  or  lower-grade  fiction,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  supply  taken  from  England  for  American  readers.      There 
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never  had  been  any  natural  demand  in  America  for  English  fiction 
of  this  class,  and  it  had  been  purveyed  or  "  appropriated"  chiefly  in 
order  to  supply  material  for  the  weekly  issues  of  the  cheap  "  libra- 
ries." The  lessening  of  the  supply  of  this  class  of  literary  provender 
may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  direct  gains  from  international  copyright. 

English  authors  have  to-day  the  satisfaction  that  the}'  are  able  to 
place  their  books  before  their  American  readers  with  a  correct  and 
complete  text.  Before  the  amended  Copyright  Law,  English  books 
had  to  be  reprinted  on  what  might  be  called  a  "  scramble  system. " 
It  was  often  not  practicable  to  give  to  the  printing  of  the  authorized 
editions  sufficient  time  and  supervision  to  ensure  a  correct  typogra- 
phy, while  the  unauthorized  issues  were  not  infrequently — either 
through  carelessness  or  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  amount  and  the 
cost  of  the  material — serioush'-  garbled.  The  transatlantic  author, 
who  was  then  helpless  to  protect  himself,  can  now,  of  course,  arrange 
to  give  at  his  leisure  an  "  author's  reading"  to  his  proofs. 

The  copyright  law  has,  in  my  opinion,  secured  substantial  advan- 
tages for  American  book-buyers.  In  one  class  of  literature  only  have 
the  prices  increased.  The  cheapest  issues  of  current  new  fiction  sell 
at  forty  cents  or  fifty  cents,  in  place  of  fifteen  cents  or  twenty-five 
cents.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  prices  do  not 
stand  for  the  same  amount  or  for  the  same  quality  of  material.  The 
fifteen-cent  "  quarto"  of  the  "  libraries, "  hastily  and  often  carelessly 
printed,  was  an  offence  to  the  eye  and  probably  not  infrequently  an 
injury  to  the  sight.  It  was  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a 
book,  and  could  not  be  preserved  as  one.  It  was  usually  bought  for 
railroad  reading,  notwithstanding  the  unsuitableness  of  its  typog- 
raphy for  such  a  purpose,  and  was  often  thrown  away  at  the  end  of 
the  journe}^  The  decently  printed  half-dollar  novel  of  to-day  gives 
much  better  value  for  its  cost,  and  may  be  preserved  to  be  of  service 
to  many  readers. 

It  is  the  case  also  that  the  fifteen-cent  and  twenty-five-cent 
"  libraries"  were  not  crushed  out  by  the  copyright  law,  but  for  some 
time  before  the  passage  of  the  law  were  rapidly  coming  to  an  end, 
as,  even  with  the  aid  of  pirated  material,  they  could  not  be  published 
at  a  profit.  A  large  number  of  new  concerns,  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  money  was  to  be  made  in  the  publishing  of  pirated  fiction, 
had  gone  into  the  "  reprint"  business  shortly  before  the  passage  of 
the  Copyright  Act.  Their  cut-throat  competition  speedily  destroyed 
the  very  inconsiderable  possibility  of  profit  in  the  business.      Books 
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available  for  reprinting  became  exhausted,  so  that  it  became  difficult 
to  secure  enough  material  to  keep  up  the  weekly  issues  required  to 
secure  periodical  postage  rates,  and,  as  one  result,  the  stufi  used  for 
the  weekly  issues  became  more  and  more  "  rubbishy. "  Even  before 
the  act,  there  had  been  not  a  few  failures  among  these  "  reprint" 
publishers.  There  have  been  more  important  failures  since,  and  the 
"  bargain"  departments  in  the  dry-goods  shops  are  still  working  o£E 
the  remainders  of  the  bankrupt  stock,  much  of  it,  like  many  other 
"  bargains, "  dear  at  any  price. 

Except  in  this  class  of  cheap  fiction,  there  has  been  with  copy- 
righted foreign  books  a  steady  tendency  to  lower  prices.  Before,  it 
was  the  frequent  practice  of  the  publisher  of  a  higher-grade  book 
(knowing  that  if  it  secured  for  itself  a  preliminary  success,  he  would 
have  to  contend  later  with  piratical  competition)  to  secure  for  his 
first  edition  the  highest  price  that  the  market  would  bear.  In  the 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  second  edition,  this  high  price  remained 
the  only  price  to  the  readers  who  had  to  have  the  book.  Now,  the 
American  edition  of  such  a  work  is  planned  at  once  for  the  widest 
possible  market,  and  to  this  end  is  issued  at  a  popular  price.  The 
publisher  knows  that,  when  he  can  control  the  market,  a  wide  sale  at 
the  low  price  demanded  by  the  requirements  of  American  readers 
secures  in  the  end  the  most  remunerative  results.  The  prices,  there- 
fore, of  literature  other  than  fiction — that  is,  of  history,  biography, 
science,  and  the  like — are  lower  than  before.  On  this  point  I  will 
cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spofford,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  who  is 
in  a  position  to  know : 

"The  first  great  benefit  of  international  copyright  has  been  tlie  gradual 
decline  in  the  price  of  standard  foreign  works.  Before  the  passage  of  the  act, — 
when,  for  instance,  an  English  publishing  house  could  not  be  protected  in  its 
editions  of  important  medical  and  scientific  works  by  foreign  authors, — the  only 
course  to  pursue  was  to  charge  a  very  high  selling-price  for  a  limited  market, 
which  rarely  extended  beyond  Great  Britain.  Works  of  this  class  are  now, 
however,  planned  to  secure  a  market  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  result 
is  much  larger  sales  at  popular  prices.  This  brings  a  substantial  advantage  to 
the  more  scholarly  readers  of  the  community,  who  are  able  to  secure,  at  lower 
prices  than  heretofore,  editions  of  scientific  works  which  have  been  carefully 
printed  to  meet  their  own  special  requirements.  The  dread  that  the  bill  would 
Create  publishing  monopolies  proves  to  have  been  entirely  unfounded.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  results  of  the  law,  from  the  American  standpoint,  has  been 
the  cleansing  effect  upon  the  character  of  reprinted  fiction.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  cheap  novels  of  an  undesirable  character  with  which  the 
market  has  been  flooded  during  the  past  fifteen  years  were  the  work  of  English 
or  Fi-ench  authors.  A  group  of  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States,  which 
made  a  specialty  of  cheap  books,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  business  of  appro- 
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priating  English  and  Continental  trash,  and  printed  this  under  villainous  covers, 
in  type  ugly  enough  to  risk  a  serious  increase  of  ophthalmia  among  American 
readers. " 

There  is  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  number  of  international 
undertakings,  works,  or  series,  the  contributions  to  which  are  written 
by  the  best  authorities  on  special  subjects,  the  writers  for  which  are 
secured  from  this  country,  from  England,  or  from  the  Continent, 
wherever  the  best  men  happen  to  be.  Such  international  publica- 
tions existed  before  the  copyright,  but  were  then  carried  on  at  a 
special  disadvantage.  Now,  the  editorial  work  can  be  done  with 
proper  deliberation,  and  the  publishers  can  afford  to  pay  the  best 
writers  for  the  best  work.  The  cost  of  the  authorship  (and  of  the 
illustrations,  if  any  are  required)  being  divided  between  two  or  more 
markets,  publishers  are  able  to  give  to  the  readers,  at  a  moderate 
price,  the  best  material  in  a  satisfactory  and  attractive  form.  Publi- 
cations of  this  class  often  require  several  years  for  their  preparation, 
and  two  3'ears  is  not  a  long  enough  period  to  enable  this  phase  of  the 
results  of  copyright  to  be  fairly  tested.  With  an  adequate  protection 
of  property  in  literar}'  productions,  irrespective  of  political  bounda- 
ries, we  can  confidently  expect  in  the  near  future  a  large  development 
of  such  international  undertakings, — a  development  which  will  prove 
of  direct  service  to  both  writers  and  readers  and  to  the  work  of  higher 
education. 

While  the  artists  of  the  Continent  whose  creations,  reproduced 
in  the  form  of  engravings  or  photogravures,  are  available  for  sale  in 
the  United  States,  are  deriving  from  the  law,  if  not  as  large  returns 
as  were  at  first  hoped  for,  yet  substantial  advantage,  the  Continental 
authors  have  been  very  seriously  disappointed,  and  seem  to  have 
legitimate  grounds  for  their  disappointment  and  for  their  criticism. 
These  authors  complain  that  they  have  been  invited  to  a  "  barmecide 
■feast, "  and  that  they  have  "  thanked  us  for  nothing. "  The  condition 
that  the  work,  to  be  protected  by  American  copyright,  must  be  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  that  the  American  edition  must  be  pub- 
lished not  later  than  the  edition  in  the  country  of  origin,  causes 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  to  the  authors  of  England;  but  it  is 
practically  prohibitory  in  the  cases  of  works  originally  issued  in  a 
foreign  language.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  French  or  German 
author  to  arrange  to  issue  his  book  in  this  country  (either  in  the 
original  or  in  a  translation)  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
abroad.      The  resetting  in  the  original  language,    for  such   limited 
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sale  as  could  be  looked  for  here,  would  be  unduly  expensive,  while 
time  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  translation. 
As  a  result  of  this  restriction,  but  few  French  or  German  authors 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  act,  and  the  French 
Society  of  Authors,  to  whose  initiative  and  efforts  were  chiefly  due 
the  international  copyright  system  now  in  force  throughout  Europe, 
has  found  occasion  to  criticise  very  sharply  the  procedure  of  the 
Americans  in  granting  literary  copyright  in  form  while  withholding 
it  in  fact. 

While  the  Copyright  Act  is  defective  as  well  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  Continental  authors  as  in  sundry  other  respects,  and 
ought  in  my  judgment  certainly  to  be  amended,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  unwise  at  this  time  to  make  any  effort  to  secure  such 
amendments.  The  public  opinion  which  creates  and  directs  legisla- 
tive opinion  is  not  yet  sufficiently  assured  in  its  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  literary  producers,  to  be  trusted  to  take  an  active  or  intelli- 
gent interest  in  securing  more  satisfactory  protection  for  such  pro- 
ducers. There  would  be  grave  risk  that,  if  the  copyright  question 
were  reopened  in  the  present  Congress,  we  might,  in  place  of  devel- 
oping or  improving  the  copyright  system,  take  a  step  backward,  and 
lose  the  partial  measvire  of  international  copyright  that  it  has  taken 
the  efforts  of  half  a-  centurv  to  secure. 

The  provision  establishing  international  copyright  is  only  a  clause 
in  the  general  Copyright  Act,  and  the  whole  act  ought  before  many 
years  to  be  carefully  revised.  Work  of  this  kind,  instead  of  being 
referred  at  the  outset  to  a  Congressional  committee  whose  interest  in 
the  subject  or  ability  to  consider  it  intelligently  could  not  with  cer- 
tainty be  depended  upon,  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Commission  of 
experts  selected  for  the  purpose,  which  should  be  instructed  to  take 
evidence  and  to  submit  a  report  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation. 
This  is  the  system  that  has  been  pursued  with  the  copyright  legisla- 
tion of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  is  what  might  be 
termed  the  scientific  method  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  legislation  on 
subjects  of  intricacy  or  complexity. 

Among  the  recommendations  that  would  be  placed  before  such  a 
Commission  would  be  one  for  the  lengthening  of  the  term  of  copy- 
right. The  present  term  (twenty-eight  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal 
to  an  author,  to  his  widow,  or  to  his  children,  for  fourteen  years)  is 
shorter  than  that  of  any  civilized  country.  The  British  term  is 
forty-two  years,  or  the  life  of  the  author  and  seven  years,  whichever 
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term  be  the  longer;  the  German,  the  life  of  the  author  and  thirty 
years;  the  French,  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years.  The 
amended  British  law  now  pending  in  Parliament  (the  Moiikswell  bill) 
accepts  the  German  term,  the  life  of  the  author  and  thirty  years. 
Under  the  American  law,  an  author  may  see  his  earlier  productions 
pirated  during  his  own  lifetime,  as  happened  to  Longfellow,  and. 
more  recently,  to  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

By  the  time  an  amended  copyright  bill  is  in  shape  for  consider- 
ation, it  is  probable  that  the  typographical  unions  will  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  the  "  manu- 
facturing" provision  forbidding  the  importation  of  foreign  type  or 
plates  for  copyrighted  books.  Such  a  provision  has  no  logical  con- 
nection with  copyright,  but  belongs  rather  with  the  prohibitory 
division  of  a  tariff  act,  such  as  that  which  now  forbids,  as  equally 
dangerous  and  undesirable,  the  importation  of  obscene  literature  and 
of  ships.  When,  with  a  developed  public  opinion  and  a  more  ro- 
bust condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  typographers,  the  conclusion 
has  been  reached  that  the  manufacturing  condition  can  be  spared 
from  the  Copyright  Act,  the  United  States  will  be  free  to  unite  with 
the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  accepting  the  world-wide 
copyright  of  the  Berne  Convention. 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 
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A   CHRISTMAS   REMINDER  OF  THE  NOBLEST  WORK  IN 

THE   WORLD. 

The  fact  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  students  of  social  condi- 
tions in  our  day  is  the  apparent  tendency  of  city  life  to  corrupt  the 
very  young.  Here  in  New  York,  despite  evidence  that  persistent, 
loyal  efforts  to  check  this  perilous  tide  has  begun  to  tell,  the  police 
are  constantly  found  marvelling  at  the  hardihood  with  which  mere 
boys  are  trying  to  "  break  their  way  into  prison. "  Whenever  a  par- 
ticularly bold  robbery  is  perpetrated  and  the  robbers  hunted  down, 
they  turn  out  as  a  rule  to  be  very  young  lads,  graduates  from  the 
gangs  in  the  tenement-house  districts.  So  in  Chicago,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  went  the 
round  of  the  low  dives,  the  strong  impression  they  appear  to  have 
borne  away  with  them  was  less  of  the  vileness  of  those  whom  they 
found  there — that  was  expected — than  of  their  extreme  youth.  Many 
of  them  seemed  the  merest  children,  and  doubtless  were.  The  census 
tells  the  same  story  of  all  great  cities.  The  drift  of  the  population 
everywhere  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  centres  may  be  held  to 
account  for  their  larger  share  of  crime,  but  not  for  this  other  fact  of 
their  becoming  thieves  so  much  earlier  than  formerly.  What,  then,  is 
the  influence  in  city  life  that  so  perverts  its  youth?  I  make  it  out 
to  be  its  loosening  of  home-ties  by  a  variety  of  causes,  but,  chief 
among  them  all,  by  the  tenement.  There  may  be  a  home  in  a  barrack, 
but  a  city  of  barracks  can  never  be  a  city  of  homes.  All  the  influ- 
ences and  instincts  of  tenement  life  do  violence  to  the  home  ideal, — 
are  bent  upon  destroying  it.  And  they  do  destroy  it,  with  the  result 
that  they  rob  our  youth  of  the  strongest  of  the  natural  forces  which 
make  for  good  at  the  age  when  character  is  formed. 

To  restore  the  lost  balance,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a  barrier 
first  of  all  against  the  influence  of  this  tenement  which  causes  the 
mischief.  Abolish  it  we  cannot;  and,  as  for  improving  it  to  the 
point  of  comparative  harmlessness,  here  in  New  York  we  are,  let  us 
say,  rather  slow  about  it.  The  enemy  cannot  be  circumvented.  It 
js  necessary  to  face  him  squarely  and  in  open  fight.     This  is  what 
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the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  done.  Against  the  barrier  it  has 
thrown  up  in  defence  of  helpless  childhood  in  our  city,  all  the  evil 
forces  of  the  slums  have  raged  now  for  forty  years,  but  it  has  beaten 
them  back.  Its  victory  is  the  victory  of  faith-inspired  humanity 
over  the  powers  of  hell.  It  has  saved  our  faith  in  human  nature 
by  demonstrating  that  not  society,  but  the  child-thieves  were  the 
real  victims,  victims  of  wicked  environment,  of  which  tins  so-shocked 
society  had  guilty  knowledge.  Given  the  chance  he  had  never  had, 
this  very  child — arraigned  for  total  depravity  on  the  showing  of  his 
crimes— has  not  only  recovered  himself,  but  often,  when  it  was  not 
hopelessly  lost,  the  very  den  that  gave  him  up.  The  child  that  goes 
dirty  and  ragged  to  the  kindergarten  or  the  industrial  school  every 
morning  for  one  week  or  one  month,  returning  clean  and  whole  at 
noon,  is  a  complete  campaign  of  education  in  himself.  There  comes 
one  bright  and  blessed  morning  when  he  arrives  at  school  with  shin- 
ing face  and  patched  elbows,  and  the  teacher  thanks  God  in  her  heart 
for  a  new  miracle  wrought  on  earth  through  the  very  human  agencies 
of  soap  and  needle ;  for  she  knows  that  the  redemption  of  that  slum 
tenement  has  that  day  begun.  The  clean  little  face  will  be  reflected 
in  clean  walls  and  scrubbed  floors  at  home,  and  by  and  by  in  clean 
lives  in  keeping  with  the  new  surroundings.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
time  and  encouragement. 

It  was  less  the  children  of  the  tenement  than  those  whom  it  had 
passed  on  to  an  even  worse  instructor, — the  street, — for  whom  Charles 
Loring  Brace  pleaded  when  forty  years  ago  he  made  his  first  appeal 
to  an  aroused  but  bewildered  public  in  these  words,  ever  after  the 
keynote  of  all  his  work :  "  We  call  upon  all  who  recognize  that  these 
are  the  little  ones  of  Christ,  all  who  believe  that  crime  is  best 
averted  by  sowing  good  influences  in  childhood,  all  who  are  friends 
of  the  helpless,  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise. "  But  though  his  plea 
was  for  the  homeless  vagrants,  his  prophetic  vision  had  already  then 
surveyed  the  whole  field  and  laid  down  the  lines  of  the  campaign 
against  the  slums  as  it  has  been  fought  up  to  this  day.  The  years 
have  brought  no  change  of  method,  but  only  a  development  of  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  that  first  circular.  Its  argument  was  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  lost  home.  It  rested  its  case  upon  that  as  the  supreme 
need.  Whatever  might  be  done  by  schooling  and  sheltering  the 
young  within  reach  of  the  slum  tenement,  those  whom  it  cast  out,  or 
who  could  be  wrenched  from  it,  were  to  be  put  beyond  it  with  all 
speed.     Nor  were  they  to  be  herded  in  prison  schools  or  institutions, 
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but  to  be  placed  at  once  in  farm  homes,  where,  surrounded  by  health- 
ful influences,  they  might  grow  up  honest,  self-supporting  men  and 
women,  without  expense  to  the  public.  Mr.  Brace  felt  sure  that 
they  would  do  so,  and  his  faith  was  not  put  to  sliarae.  Of  quite 
eighty  thousand  children  so  transplanted  in  the  forty  years  of  the 
Society's  existence,  scarcely  four  per  cent  have  brought  discredit 
upon  it.  The  rest  have  justified  the  hopes  that  were  entertainccf  for 
them  and  become  useful  citizens.  The  whole  world  has  been  brought 
around,  by  the  spectacle,  to  the  recognition  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  Society's  work,  long  bitterly  contested, — that  the  lessons  of 
industry  and  self-help  are  better  than  alms,  and  that  the  farmer's 
home  is  the  best  of  all  asylums  for  the  outcast  child, — as  fundamental 
truths  of  social  science. 

The  Society  to-day  maintains  twenty -two  industrial  day-schools 
in  the  poorest  tenement  quarters,  thirteen  night-schools,  five  boys' 
lodging-houses,  one  lodging-house  for  homeless  girls,  a  farm- 
school  in  Westchester  County,  a  children's  summer  home  and  a  cot- 
tage for  crippled  girls  at  Bath  Beach,  a  health  home  on  Coney  Island, 
and  a  sick  children's  mission  with  headquarters  in  the  East-Side 
Lodging-House.  Its  schools  have  sheltered  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  children  since  the  first  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  a 
Eoosevelt-Street  church.  Last  year  the  registry  was  12,516,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  about  5,000.  These  children' come  from 
the  poorest  homes  in  the  city.  They  are  very  often  too  dirty  and 
ragged  to  find  a  place  in  the  public  schools,  and,  besides,  many  of 
them  cannot  speak  or  understand  English.  Quite  half  of  them  are 
born  abroad,  and  the  greater  share  of  the  native  half  have  foreign 
parents.  They  are  not  only  taught,  but  clothed  and  fed  at  the 
school;  and,  while  the  hot  meal  they  receive  there  is  not  held  out  as 
a  bait,  it  has  in  fact  become  a  powerful  educational  influence  by 
itself,  not  only  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  children  to  the  school, — 
very  often  it  is  the  one  solid  meal  of  the  day  for  them, — but  by  the 
opportunity  it  furnishes  for  teaching  the  little  ones  the  ABC  of  civil- 
ized manners. 

In  Europe  these  schools  would  be  called  ragged  schools,  and  would 
quite  likely  be  organized  on  the  regimental  plan,  with  uniform  and  drill 
by  squads.  In  the  plan  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  these  things 
are  most  carefully  avoided.  There  is  no  drill,  but  not,  therefore,  lack 
of  discipline,  and  above  all  there  is  no  uniform.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  studied  effort  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  monotony  in  the 
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cut  or  color  of  the  garments  made  up  for  the  children  in  the  school. 
It  is  desired  above  all  things  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  child 
himself, — from  beneath  the  dead  level  of  the  tenement  husk;  and 
everything  that  might  tend  to  check  or  hamper  the  development  of 
individuality  is  put  out  of  sight.  The  schools  are,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  industrial  schools.  The  boys  are  taught,  in  addition  to 
reading,  writing,  and  figuring,  to  use  hammer,  saw,  or*  needle,  less 
with  a  view  to  teaching  them  a  trade  than  to  training  their  eyes, 
hands,  and  minds  to  aptness  for  lessons  yet  to  come.  For  the  girls 
there  are  kitchen -gardens  and  cooking-schools,  where  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  housekeeping — and  with  them  the  first  condition  for  the 
making  of  a  future  home — are  mastered.  The  amount  of  suffering 
and  misery  prevented  by  these  early  lessons  is  best  understood  by 
those  whom  practical  experience  has  taught  that  one-half,  if  not 
more,  of  the  drunkenness  that  wrecks  the  lives  of  the  poor,  is  due  to 
waste  and  bad  cooking  at  home.  The  saloon-keeper  knows  better. 
He  hires  the  best  cook  he  can  get,  sets  out  his  free  lunch  in  a  clean, 
comfortable  room,  and  catches  the  man  and  his  wages. 

The  plan  of  the  evening  schools  is  extended  to  the  boys'  lodging- 
houses.  It  is  one  of  the  few  conditions  for  admission  that  the  boy 
must  attend  the  nightly  classes.  The  others  are  simple  enougji:  He 
must  be  without  a  home — his  word  is  taken  for  that — and  he  must 
wash  and  behave  himself.  By  that  is  meant  that  he  must  neither 
chew,  swear,  nor  disturb  the  class.  On  this  basis  he  is  welcome, 
and  he  makes  himself  at  home.  The  population  of  a  town  of  good 
size  passes  through  these  houses  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Last 
year  more  than  6,000  different  boys  were  registered  there.  They 
absorb  all  the  vagrant  homelessness  of  our  city,  and  much  of  its 
worse-than-homelessness,  and  that  of  many  another  city  besides. 
The  lodging-house  is  their  church,  their  school,  their  labor-bureau, 
and  their  hotel.  It  is  their  only  friend,  and  it  fills  the  place.  Very 
carefully  the  shoal  of  pauperism  is  avoided  by  the  wise  managers  in 
their  dealing  with  these  boys.  They  give  them  nothing  without  pay, 
but  everything  so  cheaply  as  to  make  sure  that  they  shall  come  there. 
In  their  plan,  the  sturdy  independence  that  is  the  one  useful  legacy 
of  the  street  to  the  boy  becomes  the  handle  by  which  he  is  caught 
and  held  fast  until  the  kernel  of  him  has  been  reached,  if  any  kernel 
there  be. 

That  is  not  so  certain  in  his  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  kindergarten 
child,  because  the  street  has  already  had  the  first  chance — and  too 
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often  had  it  too  long.  The  big  boys  of  that  class  have  always  been 
the  most  troublesome  charges  of  the  Society.  They  are  too  inde- 
pendent, and  usually  too  ingrained  in  the  slum,  to  take  kindly  to 
life  on  a  farm.  They  know  "  a  heap"  more  than  the  farmer,  and  they 
let  him  understand  it.  Then  they  are  shiftless  rovers  who  rarely 
stay  long  in  one  place.  With  these  and  the  trouble  they  have  caused 
eliminated,  probably  not  one  per  cent  of  the  Society's  "emigrants" 
would  be  found  behaving  badly.  As  an  effort  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  them,  the  Society  has  this  year,  through 
the  generosity  of  one  of  its  friends  and  stanch  supporters,  Mrs. 
Joseph  M.  White,  who  supplied  the  means,  established  a  farm-school 
at  Kensico  in  Westchester  County,  where  the  fitness  of  the  big  boys 
for  farm  life  will  be  tested  before  they  are  sent  out.  Holes  enough 
will  be  left  in  the  fence  for  those  who  tire  of  the  work  to  escape 
through,  that  being  both  cheaper  and  fairer  all  round  than  to  waste 
money  in  sending  the  lads  to  farm-houses  where  they  do  not  want  to 
go  and  will  not  stay  after  they  have  gone. 

For  to  take  the  homeless  boy  out  of  his  debasing  environment 
.and  plant  him  where  he  will  have  the  chance  denied  him  by  the  city 
slum,  was  and  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Forty  years'  experience  has  not  shaken  its  belief  that  it  is  the  only 
safe  plan  for  the  lad,  but  it  has  saved  the  city  enormous  sums  for  the 
maintenance  of  eighty  thousand  children  and  more  in  public  asylums, 
or  for  the  building  of  prisons  and  gallows  for  God  knows  how  large  a 
share  of  this  homeless  army.  A  hundredfold — even  a  thousandfold — 
has  the  outlay  in  money  at  this  end  of  the  line  been  repaid  by  the 
results  at  the  other  end.  One  useful  life  saved  to  the  world  would 
have  been  something  the  value  of  which  no  man  could  measure,  but 
such  lives  are  counted  by  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands, — 
lives  which  here  in  the  city  were  given  over,  in  all  human  likelihood, 
to  the  hopeless  corruption  of  the  slum.  There  is  to-day  scarce  a  use- 
ful trade  or  a  learned  profession  in  the  United  States  which  has  not 
drawn  for  some  of  its  best  material  upon  the  darkness  and  despair  of 
the  city's  dens  of  poverty  and  vice.  To  thousands  of  far-off  homes 
these  outcast  waifs  have  come  as  messengers  of  peace  to  heal  grievous 
heart-wounds.     A  Kansas  farmer  writes  of  one  lad: 

"  Tongue  cannot  tell  the  goodness  of  Emil  in  every  respect.  He  is  a  man 
and  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  He  is  going  to  college  ;  is  in  his  second 
term.  He  will  be  twenty-one  years  old  the  15th  of  May,  and  leaves  college  on 
the  14th  of  March,  when  I  expect  him  to  come  to  the  farm — his  home. " 
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From  Missouri  a  clergyman's  wife  writes  in  the  same  mail  about 
"little  Mary,"  rescued  when  en  route  to  the  poor-house,  her  parents 
having  cast  her  adrift : 

"Our  little  girl  is  a  treasure,  doing  well,  growing  mentally  and  physically. 
I  have  never  seen  a  quicker,  brighter  child,  and  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  the 
Society  for  the  gift. " 

It  was  the  New  York  poor-house  that  yawned  for  little*  Mary,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one  the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  cheated  of 
its  child  victims.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  Charities'  Aid  As- 
sociation, it  works  early  and  late  to  block  the  way  to  this  shoal  for 
helpless  childhood,  insisting  always,  wherever  it  steps  in,  upon  cutting 
off  the  almshouse,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  for  good  and  all.  The 
child  must  thenceforth  belong  to  the  Society  and  to  those  in  whose 
charge  it  places  it.  No  breath  of  the  almshouse  must  ever  again 
touch  the  young  life  with  its  blight.  Even  with  such  precautions, 
the  fears  of  those  who  take  it  to  their  hearts  are  not  always  allayed. 
The  Society  itself  becomes  an  object  of  anxious  suspicion,  because  of 
its  frequent  inquiries  after  the  child,  as  instanced  in  the  following 
letter  written  by  a  neighbor  in  response  to  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a 
little  emigrant  from  whom  no  news  came, — all  letters  being  returned 
unopened : 

"  The  child  S.  is  still  at ,  and  quite  well,  but  they  are  very  jealous  for  fear 

he  will  be  taken  from  them.  They  are  very  well-to-do  people,  and  have  no  chil- 
dren of  tlieir  own.  They  want  to  forget  that  he  is  not  their  very  own  ;  that  is 
the  reason  your  letters  were  returned. " 

Such  letters  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  that  was  raised 
in  the  beginning  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  farmers  to  receive  the 
little  charges  and  treat  them  kindly.  In  fact,  this  difficulty,  like  so 
many  others  that  were  discovered  at  the  outset,  proved  not  to  exist  at 
all.  In  its  place  was  a  loving-kindness,  a  sublime  patience  with  the 
waifs,  which  caused  the  hearts  of  their  city  friends  to  glow,  and  made 
their  labors  for  humanity  a  joy.  They  were  not  always  light,  though 
the  machinery  employed  is  simple  enough.  When  a  company  of  little 
emigrants — preferably  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve — has  been 
gathered  from  the  street,  the  industrial  schools,  the  lodging-houses 
and  the  public  institutions,  cleaned  and  clothed  and  presented  each 
with  a  Bible  as  the  parting  gift  of  their  New  York  friends,  an  ex- 
perienced agent  chaperones  it  on  its  trip  to  some  western  or  southern 
village,  where  its  coming  is  eagerly  expected  by  the  population.     In- 
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terest  has  been  aroused  by  public  discussions  of  the  matter,  and  a 
local  committee,  consisting  generally  of  the  best-known  citizens,  the 
editor,  the  judge,  and  the  pastor  perhaps,  has  been  appointed  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  applicants  to  have  charge  of  the  children. 
On  the  day  of  arrival  half  the  town,  or  maybe  the  whole  town,  turns 
out  to  welcome  them.  From  twenty  miles  around  and  more  the  farmers 
come  in  their  wagons  to  plead  for  one  of  the  waifs.  "  There  is  room 
at  our  table  and  in  our  hearts  for  the  child, "  is  their  plea,  and  the 
event  proves'  that  they  mean  it.  There  is  no  ceremony  of  adoption, 
no  question  of  indenture.  The  Society  prefers  to  keep  charge  of  the 
child  vintil  adoption  comes  of  itself  in  later  years.  Meanwhile  the 
local  committee  watches  over  it.  To  any  question  of  faith  or  sect, 
the  agent  returns  the  brief  answer :  "  We  do  not  know.  We  bring 
you  no  Protestant  or  Catholic  child,  but  ix poor  child.  Take  it  and 
love  it.     Its  life  begins  here.     See  that  you  make  the  most  of  it. " 

Together,  what  do  they  make  of  it?  The  records  of  the  Society 
show  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  children  so  transplanted  as  doing 
well;  four  per  cent  are  recorded  as  not  doing  well;  seven  per  cent 
as  doubtful.  The  rest  have  disappeared.  In  the  first  category 
are  children  who  have  become  doctors,  clergymen,  bankers,  success- 
ful merchants,  editors,  mayors  of  prosperous  cities,  legislators,  and 
sturdy  farmers.  Here  a  pastor  of  a  thriving  Methodist  church  in 
Indiana  writes,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revival,  of  being  cast  upon  the 
world  at  five  or  six  by  a  drunken  mother.  "  I  well  remember  seeing 
her  drunk. "  She  left  him  in  the  street  to  perish.  Now  he  prays 
that  the  Society  will  help  him  find  her,  if  possible.  It  is  the  old  re- 
frain that  has  brought  tears  of  gratitude  for  human  nature  more  than 
once  to  the  eyes  of  faithful  Mr.  Holste,  who  has  kept  the  correspond- 
ence for  nearly  twoscore  years, — the  sigh  after  those  left  behind  in 
the  slum,  even  from  the  affluence  and  the  brightness  of  the  new  home. 

Often  it  cannot  be  answered ;  more  frequently  the  truest  charity 
is  not  to  answer  it.  One  answer,  long  withheld,  but  finally  extorted 
by  a  persistence  that  would  listen  to  no  refusal,  discovered  what 
abysses  yawn  in  the  lives  from  which  their  own  have  been  cut  off 
none  too  soon.  .  Divested  of  the  little  subterfuges  dictated  by  a  pity- 
ing tenderness  for  the  one  who  must  bear  so  heavy  a  blow,  it  read 
briefly : 

"  Yojir  mother  was  killed  in  a  drunken  fight  by  your  father,  who  was  sent  to 
prison.  Returning,  pardoned,  he  threw  himself  from  a  window  and  so  died. 
Your  sister  was  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  in  a  disreputable  house. " 
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Contrast  this  with  the  following  story  of  Andrew  H.  Burke,  whom 
the  Society  took  from  Randall's  Island  in  1859 :  "  I  entered  him  my- 
self," says  Mr.  Holste,  putting  his  finger  on  the  entry  in  the  big 
ledger ;  "  heard  of  him  as  joining  the  Sons  of  Temperance  at  his  home 
in  Indiana,  as  going  to  the  war  a  drummer-boy,  and  coming  home 
'determined  to  be  somebody  in  the  world.'  "  Let  him  tell  the  rest 
himself : 

"I  went  to  Minneapolis,  where  I  resided  for  tAvo  years,  and  during  said 
period  was  married.  I  was  employed  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  while  in 
that  city.  From  there  I  went  to  New  York  Mills,  in  Minnesota,  and  took  charge 
of  a  general  store  and  sawmill,  remaining  there  but  a  year.  Afterward  I  re- 
moved to  Casselton,  North  Dakota,  and  took  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  a  gen- 
eral store  ;  after  six  months'  time  I  was  made  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  said  place,  which  position  I  held  for  over  three  years,  and  until  I  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  county.  The  latter  place  I  held  for  six  consecutive  years. 
However,  before  the  close  of  my  treasurership,  which  was  last  January,  I  was 
unanimously  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  this  State  (North  Dakota)  for  the 
position  of  Governor,  and  at  the  general  election  last  November  was  duly  elected 
to  the  high  honor,  and  inaugurated  January  7th  last,  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
So  the  little  boy  whom  you  took  from  the  Nursery  thirty-three  years  ago  to  send 
to  a  home  in  the  West  is  now  a  full-fledged  Governor  of  a  sovereign  State  of  this 
Union.  Tell  the  boys  I  am  proud  to  have  had  as  humble  a  beginning  in  life  as 
they,  and  that  I  believe  it  has  been  my  salvation.  I  hope  my  success  in  life,  if 
it  can  be  so  termed,  will  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  struggle  for  a  respectable 
recognition  among  their  fellow-men.  In  this  country,  family  name  cuts  but 
little  figure.  It  is  the  character  of  the  man  that  wins  recognition  ;  hence  I 
would  urge  them  to  build  carefully  and  consistently  for  the  future. 

"Andrew  H.  Burke." 

"  The  mocking-birds  are  beginning  to  lay,  and  are  hatching  little 

birds,"  writes  W B from  Florida;   "if  I  can  raise  some,  I 

will  send  Mr.  Trott  one ;  he  said  he  wanted  one  badly. "     From  Mis- 
souri comes  this  shout: 

"  I  can  say  that  I  am  as  well  satisfied  as  anybody  would  be.  I  can  eat  until 
I  am  satisfied.  I  drink  cow's  milk  all  I  want.  We  have  plenty  of  hog's  meat. 
You  would  not  know  me  now,  I  have  grown  so  fat.  I  do  not  want  to  live  in  the 
city  any  more. " 

And  from  another  corner  of  the  same  State  this : 

"  I  will  tell  you  I  was  glad  to  get  out  here.  If  some  of  those  poor  boys  in 
New  York  would  come  out  here,  they  would  think  they  were  in  heaven  every 
day." 

Little  Patrick  had  been  "  out  there"  four  years,  but  had  not  tired  of 
it,  so  it  seems. 

And  here  is  little  Katie,  child  of  an  insane  mother,  who  wormed 
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herself  into  the  heart  of  her  Nebraska  foster-mother  in  short  order, 
with  her  testimony : 

"I  went  with  mamma  to  visit  au  aunt  in  Colorado.  I  don't  like  the  country 
as  well  as  ours  ;  they  haven't  so  many  trees  as  we  have.  The  land  is  not  good 
for  farmers — I  think  too  hilly,  and  they  don't  keep  as  many  chickens  as  we  have, 
though  they  have  more  pigs.  I  have  a  pet  white  cat.  I  try  to  be  a  good  girl, 
but  sometimes  I  am  naughty.     I  have  a  good  mamma  and  papa. " 

Aye,  this  mother  whom  the  old  home  never  knew — how  the  let- 
ters teem  with  praises  of  her!  "  One  of  the  sweetest  dispositions,  the 
most  kindly  patience,  the  most  generous-hearted  and  lovable  woman 
on  God's  green  earth,  is  she  who  lets  me  call  her  mother,"  writes  one 
street  waif  from  his  Minnesota  home. 

One  might  continue  the  account  through  many  volumes.  In  the 
Society's  office  it  fills  twenty-nine  big  canvas-bound  ledgers  with  a 
light  that  blazes  out  between  the  leaves  of  every  one,  and  will  not  be 
shut  in  once  you  know  what  they  hold.  There  are  stories  there  for 
a  hundred  novels  more  realistic  and  more  startling  than  any  fiction 
ever  written.  But  I  will  quote  only  one  more  letter,  one  of  the  few 
that  have  a  different  sound.  It  comes  from  a  poor  fellow  in  hard 
luck  and  somewhat  mixed,  apparently.  It  is  seventeen  years  since 
he  started  west: 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  am  dead.  I  ain't,  and  I  have  had  pretty  bad  luck. 
I  have  three  horses  die  for  me  since  I  have  started  out  to  work  for  myself.  I 
had  bad  luck,  so  I  got  discouraged  and  could  not  write.  The  horses  that  died 
was  worth  about  $300.  I  have  got  me  a  horse  ;  he  is  three  years  old  and  weighs 
about  1,200  pounds.  I  got  married  when  I  was  22  years  old  to  a  French  lady, 
and  she  weighs  about  145  pounds.  I  weigh  about  165,  and  I  had  to  work  hard 
for  my  horse.  She  was  five  years  old  when  she  died.  I  thought  more  of  lier 
than  of  anything  I  owned.     I  saved  some  of  her  mane. " 

Thus  the  written  record.  In  forty  years  this  Society  has  ex- 
pended between  six  millions  and  seven  millions  of  dollars,  contrib- 
uted— by  far  the  largest  share  of  it — by  the  wealthy  men  and  women 
of  New  York.  That  is  the  other  side  of  its  work,  unheralded  and 
unrecorded  save  there,  where  the  doings  of  that  left  hand  which  gives 
unknown  to  the  right  are  known  and  appreciated.  For  a  generation 
and  a  half  this  Society  has  stood  between  suffering  poverty  on  the 
one  side  and  often  unjustly  abused  wealth  on  the  other,  filling  up 
the  gap  as  notliing  else  could.  The  first  large  giver  to  the  work  was 
a  woman  whose  very  name  was  synonymous  with  wealth ;  and  since 
that  day  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  poor  children  who  never,  if  they 
heard  it,  had  connected  any  other  idea  with  it,  have  thanked  the 
Astors  for  their  chance  for  an  honest  and  useful  life.     Other  names 
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which  the  unthinking  crowd  may  sometimes  connect  only  with  money - 
getting  stand  for  large  gifts  freely,  gladly,  not  grudgingly  given,  on  the 
Society's  books.  The  Rhinelanders,  the  Potters,  the  Cuttings,  the 
Livingstons,  the  Lords,  the  Wheelers,  the  Hewsons,  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
White,  Mrs.  Mary  Van  Nest,  Miss  Catherine  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Eobert  L. 
Stewart,  Jacob  H,  Schiff,  Miss  Matilda  W.  Bruce,  Morris  K.  Jesup 
— the  list  might  be  extended  to  fill  pages — have  been '•among  the 
conspicuous  benefactors  of  the  poor  children.  East  and  West  among 
the  crowding  tenements,  handsome  schools  and  lodging-houses  stand 
transmitting  the  story  of  their  faith  and  their  munificence  to  coming 
generations.  I  well  remember  the  glow  at  the  heart  it  gave  me  once 
to  find  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  providing  the  crippled  boys  in 
the  brush -shop — the  most  wretched  and  hopeless  of  the  Society's 
wards — with  artificial  limbs  as  their  one  chance  which  they  would  cer- 
tainly never  otherwise  have  got.  Nor  is  it  only  by  alms  that  the 
rich  testify  their  loving  sympathy  for  their  brothers  in  poverty  and 
distress.  In  the  industrial  schools,  among  the  homeless  lads  in  the 
lodging-houses,  men  and  women  who  are  too  often  supposed  to  waste 
their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  pleasures,  labor  and  teach 
nightly,  humbly  treading  in  His  footsteps  who  bade  the  world  remem- 
ber that  even  these  little  ones  were  His  brothers  whose  "  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Down  town  the  Duane  Street  Newsboys'  Lodging-House  stands  as 
a  fitting  memorial — more  eloquent  than  statue  of  bronze  or  marble — 
to  the  great  founder  of  this  great  work.  Mr.  Brace  was  a  man  for  an 
emergency.  With  extraordinary  powers  of  organization  he  united  a 
steadfast  Christian  faith,  a  freedom  from  sectarian  narrowness,  and  a 
never- flagging  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  fitted  him  for  a  great 
work.  He  did  it  faithfully  and  well.  What  more  can  be  said  of 
any  man?  His  works  live  after  him,  a  blessing  to  humanity  to  the 
farthest  generations.  To-day  no  homeless  boy  need  wander  the  streets 
of  New  York  long.  Hospitable  doors  open  to  let  him  in  on  every  hand. 
The  girl  vagrant  we  have  got  rid  of  altogether,  thank  God.  In  ten 
years,  while  one-fourth  was  added  to  our  city's  population,  the  home- 
lessness  of  our  streets,  measuring  it  by  the  returns  of  the  Society's 
lodging-houses,  has  been  decreased  by  one-fifth.  Surely,  the  labors  of 
this  devoted  man  have  borne  abundant  fruit.'        Jacob  A.  Riis. 

'  The  Ti-easurer  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  George  S.  Coe,  American 
Exchange  National  Bank,  128  Broadway,  New  York.  The  cost  of  sending  one 
homeless  child  to  a  western  home  is  $25. 


ARE    FOOT-BALL    GAMES    EDUCATIVE    OR 
BRUTALIZING? 

An  indignant  editorial  writer  in  a  great  medical  journal  of  our 
country  characterizes  foot-ball  as  "  a  worn-out,  brutal  old  game, 
second-hand  from  England."  '  Certainly  it  is  an  old  game;  worn-out 
it  certainly  is  not,  unless  the  events  of  this  autumn  show  it  to 
be ;  but  whether  it  is  necessarily  brutal  or  not,  is  a  point  about  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  probably  more  universally  played  in  this  country 
than  any  game  except  base-ball,  when  base-ball  was  at  its  height 
of  popularity.  So  universally  popular  is  it,  so  do  the  great  col- 
leges of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  set  the  fashion  of  sports, 
that  every  small  and  great  college  in  the  land  has  its  foot-ball 
team.  Small  boys  in  Gramercy  Park  are  imitating  their  seniors, 
and  workmen  in  great  manufactories  gorge  themselves  for  five  minutes 
from  the  dinner-pail,  and  then  rush  oii  to  spend  the  remaining  fifty- 
five  minutes  of  the  hour  for  the  midday  meal  in  foot-ball.  Our 
newspapers  are  full  of  accounts  more  or  less  graphic,  and  always 
illustrated  with  the  portraits  of  captains,  full-backs,  and  full  teams. 
So  far  from  being  worn  out,  the  old  game  has  a  revival  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  at  the  very  height  of  this  revival.  This  is  true  also 
of  England,  where  foot-ball,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  favor  and 
fashion,  holds  its  own  at  the  great  public  schools. 

The  present  objections  to  the  game,  as  a  rough  one,  are  not  at  all 
new.  It  has  always  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  such  was  its  character 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  that  that  monarch  forbade  his  heir- 
apparent  to  play  it,  and  he  himself  describes  the  game,  in  one  of  the 
numerous  learned  treatises  he  was  so  fond  of  writing,  as  "  meeter  for 
laming  than  making  able  the  users  thereof. "  It  seems  to  have  been 
played  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  with  a  great  deal  of 
roughness,  so  that  shutters  had  to  be  put  up  and  houses  to  be  closed 
when  it  was  going  on.  The  ball  must  have  been  kicked  much 
oftener  then  than  now.  Fatal  accidents  occurred  then  as  they  do  at 
the  present  time,  and  finally  foot-ball  day  died  out.     But  there  was 

'  The  "  Medical  News, "  Nov.  18,  1893. 
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a  revival  in  England,  and  the  modern  Rugby  game  is  essentially  the 
one  that  is  played  in  the  United  States  to-day,  while  at  Harrow  and 
at  Winchester  kicking  alone  is  allowed. 

It  is  fifty -three  years  since  Yale  University — then  Yale  College — 
began  to  play  foot-ball.  Bnt  then  it  was  only  the  Freshman  class  that 
played  with — or  rather  against — the  Sophomores.  It  is  said  that  the 
game  there  was  born  from  threatened  bloodshed;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  threat  of  a  fight  between  the  Sophomores  and  the  Freshmen. 
This  combative  way  of  settling  a  difficulty  between  the  two  classes 
was  gravely  proposed,  but  the  Seniors  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  as  a 
compromise,  the  disputed  question  as  to  which  was  the  stronger  class 
was  arranged  to  be  settled  by  a  foot-ball  match.  The  game  of  this 
time  was  very  simple.  The  ball  was  roughly  formed  and  covered 
with  leather.  The  two  classes  faced  each  other  some  distance  apart. 
A  ball  was  placed  between  them,  and  they  rushed  for  it  at  a  given 
signal.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  fight  all  the  same,  although  that 
was  not  the  name  of  the  game. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  Yale's  first  foot-ball  game.  The  Har- 
vard men  learned  it  from  Yale.  So  much  was  said  in  the  year's 
interim  of  the  comparatively  innocent  annual  foot-ball  fight  between 
the  Yale  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  of  its  roughness  and  dangers, 
that  each  new  Freshman  class  was  torn  by  dissensions  as  to  whether 
the  usual  challenge  should  be  sent  to  the  Sophomores ;  but  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  fighting  side  won  the  day,  and  a  game  was 
played.  The  intercollegiate  contests  finally  stopped  all  this,  and 
men  are  now  selected  with  great  care  from  all  the  classes  to  make  up 
teams,  to  train  which  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent,  during  both  vaca- 
tion and  term  time,  by  retired  players  who  act  as  coaches,  until  the 
team  to  meet  Harvard  or  Princeton  is  chosen.  It  is  openly  charged 
that  in  some  colleges  men  are  allowed  to  enter  and  remain,  who  do 
no  studying  of  any  account,  simply  because  they  are  good  quarter  or 
full  backs.  This  is  probably  not  true  of  the  older  colleges,  where 
all  the  players  seem  to  be  chosen  from  bona  fide  students ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  judging  from  the  interest  of 
college  faculties  in  the  game,  that  a  very  good  foot-ball  player  must 
be  a  very  bad  scholar  indeed,  if  allowed  to  drop  out  on  account  of  his 
standing,  so  long  as  he  is  an  important  member  of  the  team. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  writing  an  historical  account  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  discuss  the  game  of  foot-ball  as  now  played  be- 
tween the  colleges.     So  many  questions  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
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game  upon  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
students  have  lately  arisen ,  that  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  attempt 
to  re-sift  the  now  large  mass  of  evidence  and  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  game  ought  to  go  or  to  stay.  Judging  from  the  general 
tone  of  the  press,  King  James  was  right  in  refusing  to  allow  his  son 
(afterward  Charles  the  First)  to  play  foot-ball.  It  is  claimed  on 
many  sides,  and  by  people  entitled  to  great  respect  for  their  opinions, 
that  it  is  a  game  that  can  never  be  properly  played ;  that  it  cannot 
be  placed  on  a  footing  like  that  of  base-ball,  cricket,  or  other  athletic 
amusements,  because  it  is  intrinsically  brutal  and  dangerous.  There 
are  also  side  issues  of  perhaps  less  importance  to  be  tried,  such  as 
whether  the  game  is  so  engrossing  in  its  influence  as  to  interfere 
with  proper  studies  and  discipline  in  college,  and  whether  it  promotes 
gambling.  But  this  first  issue  belongs  to  base-ball  and  boat-racing 
equally  with  foot-ball,  except  that  the  latter  game,  being  so  much 
more  popular  than  the  others,  involves  more  students  in  its  pursuit. 
This  side  issue  is  thus  a  question  that  pertains  to  all  competitive 
athletic  exercises  among  college  students.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  one  that  will  ever  come  to  any  great  importance,  since  it  is 
obviously  under  the  control  of  the  college  authorities  to  determine 
just  how  high  a  standard  of  scholarship  they  shall  prescribe.  In  other 
words,  how  much  they  shall  allow  athletics  to  interfere  with  study  is 
purely  a  matter  of  discipline.  Besides,  a  young  man  is  in  college 
chiefly  to  learn  how  to  study.  He  can  never  become  a  great  scholar 
in  the  best  American  college,  during  his  four  years  of  undergraduate 
life,  although  he  may  imbibe  a  spirit  and  learn  methods  which  may 
some  day  make  him  one,  if  scholar  he  is  to  be.  But  it  is  not  intended 
that  many  of  a  given  class  shall  become  great  philologists  or  mathe- 
maticians. The  college  will  have  done  its  full  duty  to  a  young  man 
if  it  puts  him  in  a  position  whence  he  may  become  a  learned  man,  or 
a  good  business  man,  or  an  accomplished  jurist,  a  statesman,  or  a 
sound  scientist.  I  dwell  on  this  point,  because  I  think  the  great 
functions  of  an  undergraduate  college  are  sometimes  confounded  with 
those  of  post-graduate  and  university  training.  Young  men  in 
undergraduate  colleges  are  really  boys, — large  boys,  if  you  please, 
but  still  boys, — and,  as  boys,  actually  need  much  physical  as  well  as 
mental  culture.  Much  open-air  amusement  that  may  be  properly 
omitted  from  professional  schools  cannot  safely  be  left  out  of  the 
curriculum  of  an  undergraduate  college,  without  the  dangers  that 
come  from  the  repression  of  a  natural  physical  excitement.     Not 
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until  the  growth  of  the  body  has  come  to  a  standstill,  can  this  great 
need  of  what  may  seem  to  be  excessive  exercise  remain  unsatisfied. 

As  to  gambling  and  other  vicious  habits  said  to  be  engendered 
by  foot-ball,  they  affect  very  few  men  compared  with  the  thousands 
directly  participating  or  interested  in  the  game.  Much  of  the 
gambling  consists  of  the  talk  of  young  boys,  some  of  them  connected 
with  no  college,  although  they  ostensibly  wear  its  colors,  and  none  of 
them  having  much  money.  Certainly  general  immorality  is  not 
fostered  by  the  training  necessary  to  make  a  good  foot-ball  player. 
The  standard  of  scholarship  and  morals  is  perhaps  higher  in  our 
colleges  than  it  ever  was,  while  there  has  never  been  a  day  in  our 
country  when  physical  culture  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent. 
The  general  average  of  attainment  is  greater,  as  also  the  capacity  for 
endurance,  thanks  to  the  gymnasium,  and  boating,  base-ball,  and 
even  to  the  now  severely  condemned  foot-ball. 

The  only  question  I  propose  to  consider  in  any  completeness  is 
the  one  involving  the  risk  to  life,  limb,  and  health,  and  this  as  re- 
gards foot-ball  alone ;  for  I  start  with  the  concession  that  the  general 
growth  of  a  taste  for  games  and  sports  in  the  open  air  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  condition  of  young  men  in  colleges, — and  not  to  them  alone, 
but  to  young  men  in  schools  and  engaged  in  mechanical  occupations 
all  over  the  land.  The  substitution  of  out-door  sports  for  those  of  the 
gymnasium  in -doors  has  been  of  marked  benefit.  Gymnasiums  are 
good,  but  open-air  exercises  are  better. 

It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  all  out -door  sports  involve  a 
certain  degree  of  danger  of  bodily  harm  to  those  participating  in 
them.  There  have  been  serious  injuries  even  from  the  innocent  and 
feminine  games  of  tennis  and  croquet.  Young  men  are  frequently 
injured  in  training  for,  and  rowing  in,  a  boat-race.  This  is  also  true 
of  base-ball.  Shooting  accidents,  in  shooting  for  amusement,  are  com- 
mon. It  is  not  long  since  one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of 
England  lost  an  eye  in  a  shooting-match.  Then,  again,  daily  duties 
involve  dangers.  Eailway  travelling  in  the  United  States,  last 
summer,  certainly  was  a  very  dangerous  means  of  getting  about. 
Outcries  against  rare  and  exceptional  sources  of  accident  are  not  un- 
usual ;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  danger  from  hydrophobia,  for  example, 
they  have  led  here  and  abroad  to  most  extraordinary  legislation  and 
most  unfounded  schemes  of  cure  for  a  disease  that  is  so  rare  that  it 
hardly  figures  as  cause  of  death  in  the  statistics  of  the  gi'cat  city  of 
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New  York.  Just  now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excited  writing,  in 
medical  and  lay  journals,  against  the  alleged  enormities  of  foot-ball, 
and  there  is  some  justification  for  it  in  the  fact  that  serious  accidents 
and  death  have  not  infrequently  resulted  from  games.  It  is  claimed 
that  such  accidents  are  invariably  connected  with  the  game,  and  that 
brutality  also  has  become  an  essential  and  constant  feature  in  the 
game  as  played  between  the  colleges.  If  these  things  be  true,  there 
should  be  no  future  for  foot-ball  among  civilized  people,  any  more 
than  there  shpuld  be  for  prize-fighting. 

A  severe  English  critic  says :  "  In  the  old  game  you  kicked  the 
ball ;  in  the  Eugby  game  you  kick  a  man  if  you  cannot  kick  the  ball ; 
but  in  the  modern  American  game  you  kick  the  ball  if  you  cannot 
kick  the  man."  Dr.  Amidon  has  collated  from  the  columns  of  the 
London  "Lancet,"  during  the  year  1892,  a  list  of  109  cases  of  in- 
juries from  foot-ball  games,  sufficient  to  require  hospital  treatment. 
Among  these  were  eleven  fatal  cases,  and  many  of  the  others  were 
serious,  such  as  may  handicap  their  victims  for  life.  For  example, 
there  were  three  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  arm,  one  of  com- 
, pound  fracture  of  the  elbow,  five  of  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,* 
Such  an  accident  not  infrequently  costs  its  subject  his  life. 

The  catalogue  of  the  "Lancet"  is  certainly  a  terrific  one;  but,  to 
be  complete,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  kind  of  players, 
telling  whether  they  were  amateurs  or  experts,  and  stating  also  the 
nature  of  the  discipline  maintained  by  the  umpires, — whether  or  not 
"  slugging"  or  foul  play  of  any  kind  was  allowed.  It  is  to  the  dis- 
grace of  those  who  have  had  any  hand  in  it,  that  vicious,  unmanly 
things  have  been  done  by  those  calling  themselves  gentlemen,  and 
who  were  playing  with  gentlemen.  The  writer  knows,  from  the  actual 
statement  of  one  of  the  persons  concerned,  that  a  famous  foot-ball 
player  was  bitten  by  an  antagonist  while  he  was  down.  The  game  in 
which  this  occurred  was  one  between  students  of  two  great  colleges. 
It  has  been  often  commented  upon  in  our  newspapers ;  but  for  one 
truthful  account  of  foul  play  of  this  kind  there  are  many  misstate- 
ments about  foul  play  that  never  occurred. 

I  have  also  had  occasion,  as  a  near  friend  of  the  sufferer,  to  see  a 
tumor  removed  from  the  forearm  of  a  famous  foot-ball  player,  which 
was  of  such  a  doubtful  character  as  to  its  nature  as  to  keep  me  in 
suspense  for  a  week,  until  a  microscopical  examination  by  experts 

'A  "compound  fracture"  means  that  not  only  the  bone,  but  the  skin  and 
flesh  down  to  the  bone,  and  connecting  with  it,  are  broken. 
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happily  could  say  that  the  tumor  was  an  innocent  one  and  not  can- 
cerous. The  possibilities  in  the  latter  case  were  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. My  readers  may  not  all  know  that  cancerous  disease  often, 
although  a  blood  disease,  takes  its  origin  in  an  injury.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  there  was  any  foul  play  connected  with  the  receipt  of 
this  injur}'.  The  surgeon  who  performed  this  operation  told  me  that 
he  knew,  from  his  own  professional  observation,  of  not  less- than  four 
foot-ball  players  in  famous  teams,  who  had  received  serious  injuries 
requiring  surgical  treatment,  some  of  which  would  more  or  less 
hamper  their  subjects  during  life.  I  knew  also  a  member  of  a  foot- 
ball team  in  one  of  our  colleges,  who  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  study 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  whose  head  was  not  then  performing  its 
functions  properly.  I  state  these  instances  in  my  personal  knowl- 
edge to  show  that,  in  addition  to  having  read  the  catalogue  of  the 
"  Lancet,"  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of  what  may  occur  in  foot-ball. 
Another  notable  case  which  has  excited  much  comment  is  the  one 
occurring  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  where  an  amateur  player  was  para- 
lyzed, and  subsequently  died,  from  being  fallen  upon  in  a  game. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  foot-ball  is  not  alone  in  having  its  acci- 
dents. It  was  only  during  the  last  summer  that  a  very  prominent 
and  valuable  member  of  the  medical  profession  was  injured  for  life, 
on  his  knee,  by  the  rebound  of  a  ball  used  in  bowling.  Very  lately 
a  professor  in  one  of  our  colleges,  and  a  student  whom  he  took  out 
rowing,  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  the  boat.  The  accidents 
from  what  everybody  calls  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  amuse- 
ments are  in  quite  large  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  those  engaging 
in  them.  I  mean  such  amusements  as  bowling,  sailing,  boat-rowing, 
horseback-riding,  driving,  base-ball,  cricket,  shooting,  coasting,  and 
so  forth.  What  boy  or  young  man  has  not  suffered  accidents  in 
such  amusements?  We  cannot  fairly  press  the  argument  from  fre- 
quent accidents  too  far,  because  people  are  injured  in  foot-ball.  We 
are  bound,  if  we  wish  a  decision  for  its  abolition,  to  prove  that  not 
only  is  the  proportion  of  accidents  in  excess  of  those  in  other  sports, 
but  that  they  are  necessarily  incidents  of  a  proper  game  of  foot-ball. 
The  expert  foot-ball  players  themselves  say  that  no  man  is  fit  to  play 
foot-ball  until  he  has  been  coached  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
trying  places,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  terrible  accidents  are 
among  young  men  who  are  unfitted,  from  want  of  training,  to  take 
what  are  great  risks  to  them,  but  which  are  not  risks  fit  all  to  young 
men  properly  chosen  and  properly  coached.  The  most  numerous  of 
41 
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the  accident  cases  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the  old  New  York  Hos- 
pital in  mj  time  as  house-surgeon  were  from  the  ranks  of  amateur 
boxers,  and  of  untrained,  unskilled  men — hostlers,  stablemen,  day- 
laborers,  and  the  like,  who  are  notoriously  fond  of  horse-play. 
Of  the  driving  accidents  in  Central  Park,  the  greater  proportion  are 
among  or  caused  by  persons  who  do  not  know  how  a  horse  should  be 
harnessed  or  driven.  The  terrible  case  at  Farmington,"of  which  so 
much  has  properly  been  said,  was  that  of  an  amateur  undertaking  to 
do  what  an  expert  only  should  attempt.  I  am  unable  from  the  data 
at  hand  to  analyze  the  table  in  the  "  Lancet, "  but  I  am  sure,  from 
similar  investigations,  that  such  an  analysis  will  show  that  a  large 
proportion  were  scarcely  accidents,  but  natural  occurrences  among 
those  who  were  never  prepared  by  training  for  the  game. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Eugby  game  (although  I  observe  that  a  Yale  professor  claims  that  it 
has  been  improved  here),  which  have  increased  its  difficulties  and 
danger.  The  flying  wedge — the  forcing  of  a  solid  triangle  of  vigorous 
men  upon  one  or  two  isolated  but  sternly  resisting  players — is  a 
modern  innovation  that  ought  at  once  to  be  abolished.  Foot-ball 
has  become  too  much  a  game  of  mere  massed  force,  exerted — as  in 
the  wedge — upon  antagonists  who  have  no  real  chance  to  resist. 
Those  who  look  on  are  beginning  to  lament  the  absence  of  kicking 
and  great  runs.     One  critic  says  of  the  Princeton  and  Yale  game : 

"  On  Thanksgiving  Day  only  two  incidents  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
inveterate  'lining  up'  and  'bucking  the  centre.'  The  first  was  Butterworth's 
magnificent  run,  and  the  second  was  when  little  stumpy  King,  of  Princeton,  in 
the  second  half,  on  a  fly  catch,  picked  up  his  feet  and  went  down  the  field  like 
a  meteor  flash. " 

As  to  "slugging,"  if  one  umpire  be  not  enough  to  prevent  it, 
watchers  should  be  called  into  the  game,  who  should  be  sufficient  in 
number  to  see  that  no  man  can  have  the  opportunity  to  strike  an 
antagonist,  and,  if  he  does,  that  he  shall  be  banished  from  the  field 
then  and  forever.  Mr.  Walter  Camp  fully  recognizes  the  dangers  of 
the  innovations  and  the  atrocity  of  "  slugging. "  He  and  all  experts  in 
athletics  deplore  the  excessive  "  mass  playing, "  and  fully  admit  the 
necessity  for  reform;  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the 
general  and  timely  outcry  of  the  press  will  result  in  good :  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  banish  games  between  colleges,  although  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  cause  it  to  be  no  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary 
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sports  of  young  men,     A  recent  reviewer  of  two  books  on  college 
sports  ("  The  New  York  Evening  Post,"  Nov.  25,  1893),  says: 

"There  is  a  line,  however,  which  separates  roughness  from  brutality,  and 
there  are  many  lovers  of  the  game  who,  after  watching  its  recent  developments 
with  grave  concern,  believe  that  that  line  has  been  crossed. " 

And  he  quotes  a  "  frank  admission  that  foot-ball  has  deteriorated, " 
and  continues: 

"With  the  introduction  of  the  wedge,  much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  foot- 
ball passed  away.  Many  a  regret  is  heard  because  the  days  of  long  passes,  open 
play,  free  running,  and  repeated  kicking  are  gone.  The  wedge  contracts  the 
play  ;  it  huddles  the  players ;  it  removes  the  brilliancy  and  effect  of  individual 
effort,  it  injures  too  many  players,  a  dozen  ankles  and  knees  being  sprained  to- 
day to  one  ten  years  ago.  These  disadvantages  have  called  forth  adverse  criti- 
cism relative  to  the  wedge. " 

The  reforms  I  have  indicated  would,  as  this  reviewer  adds, 
rehabilitate  a  game  that  has  ceased  to  be  foot-hall.  That  there  may 
be  still  foot-ball  without  serious  accidents,  those  who  witnessed  the 
game  between  Yale  and  Harvard  in  Springfield,  and  Princeton  and 
Yale  in  New  York,  certainly  will  admit.  There  are  many  things 
that  young  college  men  formerly  generally  indulged  in,  that  are  now 
in  a  not -to -be -regretted  limbo,  thanks  to  the  craze  for  foot-ball  and 
boat-racing.  Hazing  and  assaults  upon  tutors  are  among  them.  The 
whole  country,  to  the  humblest  hamlet,  feels  the  impulse  from  the 
struggle  for  mastery  at  Hampden  Park  and  Manhattan  Field.  It  is 
an  impulse  which  tends  to  self-control  and  discipline,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  habits  which  strengthen  the  whole  physical  and  moral'being. 

Colonel  Church,  in  the  December  number  of  "  The  Century 
Magazine, "  quotes  reports  from  sixty-seven  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  United  States,  giving  information  as  to  the  influence  of  foot-ball 
upon  class  standing,  and  upon  physical,  moral,  and  mental  develop- 
ment. The  general  conclusion  from  these  reports,  he  says,  is  that  foot- 
ball holds  the  chief  place  among  athletic  games  in  developing  qualities 
especially  necessary  in  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy.  Preservation 
of  temper  under  trying  circumstances,  subordination  of  individuality, 
prompt  decision  and  action,  and  tactical  and  strategic  combinations, 
are  said  to  be  qualities  promoted  by  playing  foot-ball. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  himself  an  Eton  boy,  is  alleged  to  have 
said  that  the  boys  of  the  public  schools  of  England — "  the  boys  of 
Eton  and  Harrow" — won  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Whether  he  ac- 
tually said  this  or  not,  he  might  have  said  it,  and  it  may  be  true. 
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The  historian  of  to-day  may  add  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of  boys 
that  were  the  men  of  Inkerman  and  Balaklava;  and^^to  turn  to  our 
country,  the  memorial  tablets  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Annapolis,  and 
West  Point  show  that  the  trained  athletes  of  our  colleges  were  not 
found  wanting  in  our  great  civil  strife,  when  their  service  in  the 
foot-ball  team,  the  base-ball  field,  the  boat-rowing  match,  and  the 
riding-school,  stood  them  in  good  stead  for  some  of  the  moral  and 
physical  endurance  required  on  both  sides. 

That  vast  crowd  of  forty  thousand  people  in  New  York  on  that 
beautiful  November  day — an  orderly,  well-dressed,  even  cultivated 
and  intellectual  mass  of  humanity,  in  great  measure  composed  of 
brave  young  men  and  beautiful  young  girls — were  not  there  to  gloat 
over  an  injury  done  the  boys  who  were  their  brothers,  their  friends, 
or  perhaps  their  lovers.  Those  fathers  and  mothers  looking  eagerly 
and  anxiously  upon  their  sons  struggling  for  the  mastery  had  no 
other  object  than  to  cheer  on  young  athletes,  who  by  stern  self- 
control  and  great  diligence  were  there  to  show  their  capacity  and 
endure  hardship,  as  becomes  soldiers  and  men.  It  is  a  travesty  in 
description  to  compare  such  a  scene,  as  some  critics  have  done,  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  bull -fight.  Eather  let  us  compare  that  vast  crowd 
and  those  trained  young  men  to  the  Greeks  at  the  manly  games  of  a 
Spartan  type  in  classic  Olympia.  No  one  was  seriously  hurt  on  this 
day  or  at  the  recent  game  between  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

I  do  not  believe,  with  proper  oversight  and  a  return  to  foot-ball 
as  it  should  be  played,  that  serious  injuries  are  at  all  essential  to 
the  game.  I  plead,  therefore,  for  reform ;  but  that  against  which 
I  raise  my  voice  is  the  abolition  of  what  under  proper  control 
benefits  directly  and  indirectly  the  phj^sical  and  moral  being  of 
thousands  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.  It  will,  indeed,  be  a 
sad  day  for  us  if  the  creation  of  a  proper  system  of  athletics  in  our 
colleges — which  bas  produced  a  better  race  of  men  than  the  old  ha})- 
hazard  means  for  exercise  were  capable  of  doing — should  be  over- 
turned in  consequence  of  brutalities  in  the  foot-ball  game.  Neither 
do  I  share  the  wish  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  foot-ball  may 
not  .be  played  in  New  York,  where  thousands  who  else  would  never 
see  a  great  trial  of  endurance  and  skill  can  see  and  enjoy  it.  It  is 
good  for  New  York  to  see  the  college  boys,  and  for  a  few  hours 
join  in  their  enthusiasm ;  and  it  is  good  for  college  boys  to  play 
upon  the  broadest  of  arenas,  and  to  be  subject,  if  need  be,  to  the 
severest  criticism.  D.  B.  St.  John  Eoosa. 
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President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University. 

The  game  of  foot-ball  as  now  played,  and  tlie  advisability  of 
permitting  intercollegiate  matches  to  be  played  away  from  college 
grounds,  are  matters  now  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
newspapers,  from  which  source  the  people  are  learning  of  the  magni- 
tude of  problems  regarding  the  development  of  physical  training  at 
colleges,  which  have  arisen  to  perplex  and  distress  the  men  to  whom 
our  youth  arc  entrusted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  educators 
themselves  have  not  all  along  been  painfully  conscious  of  these  prob- 
lems, or  that  they  have  not  striven  to  find  wise  solutions.  They  will 
rejoice  that  the  press  has  been  moved  to  second  their  efforts,  and  in 
this  reinforcement  of  popular  sentiment  they  will  recognize  the  promise 
of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  a  difficulty  with  which,  unaided,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  cope.  But  they  have  received  little  new  infor- 
mation from  the  newspapers  which  have  of  late  given  so  much  at- 
tention to  foot-ball  and  other  college  games.  There  is  scarcely  a  fact 
or  an  argument  in  all  the  recent  writing  on  athletics  which  does  not 
repeat  what  was  said  more  than  two  years  ago  by  Professor  Wilder, 
of  Cornell  University,  in  a  paper  since  published  by  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Eegents'  Bulletin,  No.  8,  pp.  360-375. 

As  to  foot-ball,  if  there  was  truth  in  Dr.  Wilder's  strong  but  judi- 
cial condemnation  then,  it  is  still  less  open  to  question  to-day,  for  the 
character  of  the  game  has  steadily  deteriorated,  as  the  experts  them- 
selves now  declare.  The  "  flying  wedge"  and  other  modifications  of 
the  play,  which  have  lessened  the  relative  importance  of  running, 
kicking,  and  catching,  have  transformed  the  game  into  a  contest  not 
merely  rough,  but  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  brutal  in  itself,  revolt- 
ing to  look  upon,  and  degrading  to  the  humanity  of  both  participants 
and  beholders.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  however,  these  condi- 
tions are  not  essential  to  the  playing  of  foot-ball.  And  if  by  a  foot- 
ball convention,  or  in  any  other  authoritative  manner,  the  game  could 
be  rescued  from  the  brutalizing  features  which  have  given  a  shock  to 
our  humane  sentiments,  I  should  think  it  entitled  to  a  new  trial  on 
its  intrinsic  merits ;  and  I  see  much  in  it  (at  any  rate  as  it  used  to 
be  played)  which  makes  me  think  it  would  permanently  hold  a  place 
among  the  games  proper  to  young  men.  A  rough  sport  it  must  al- 
ways be ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  roughness  is  no  bad  seasoning  for 
the  recreations  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  superabundant  physical 
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energy.  If,  on  the  other  Land,  the  game  cannot  be  purged  of  its  re- 
volting excrescences,  its  fate  is  sealed ;  and  foot-ball  contests  will  be 
remembered  only  as  survivals,  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  of  the  out- 
rageous sports  of  barbarians.  Until  the  effort  at  reform  has  failed, 
however,  I  shall  not  believe  that  foot-ball  is  in  itself  a  coarse  or  un- 
desirable form  of  physical  recreation. 

Though  much  has  been  said  of  late  in  regard  to  the  brutal  char- 
acter of  foot-ball,  the  gravamen  of  the  best  criticism  seems  to  extend 
to  the  general  policy  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  is  charged  that 
the  pitting  of  the  "  crews"  and  "  teams"  of  one  college  against  another 
is  undermining  in  the  students,  and  also  in  the  public,  those  intellect- 
ual interests  for  the  nourishment  and  cultivation  of  which  all  educa- 
tional institutions  exist.  These  contests,  it  is  said,  pervert  the  ob- 
ject of  the  colleges  and  set  up  false  standards  of  excellence;  they  cast 
down  the  laurels  of  scholarship  and  exalt  the  trophies  of  the  sporting- 
ground.  Should  students  who  have  been  sent  to  college  for  the  train- 
ing of  their  intellects  and  the  formation  of  their  characters  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  gladiatorial  spectacle  for  the  mobs  of  our  great  cities  ? 
Is  there  no  shame  in  the  taking  of  gate-money?  Do  not  these  inter- 
collegiate games  foster,  a  predominance  of  athletic  interest  which  can 
be  traced  in  the  conversation,  thought,  and  reading  of  the  students 
when  in  college  residence?  Nay,  is  not  the  college  world  the  scene 
of  a  semi-professional  athleticism,  which  engenders  betting,  condones 
trickery  for  the  sake  of  success,  and  knows  no  other  glory  for  Aima 
Mater  than  the  pa^an  of  victory  on  the  athletic  field? 

There  is  some  truth  in  these  implications,  but  also  much  error. 
The  work  of  the  college  or  university  goes  on  noiselessly;  it  is  not 
exciting  enough  for  the  newspaper ;  and  when  the  athletic  doings  of 
a  few  students — say,  from  one  to  live  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrolment — 
bring  the  institution  into  public  notice,  the  accidental  circumstance 
is  invested  with  a  significance,  and  heralded  with  a  fulness  of  details, 
altogether  out  of  proportion  either  to  the  character  of  the  event  or  to 
its  place  in  the  life  and  activity  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Inter- 
collegiate athletics  -may  appear  to  be  a  great  business  for  the  colleges 
because  for  a  day  they  are  the  talk  of  the  entire  city ;  but  it  is  not 
so.  Nor  do  I  think  that  they  have  led  to  a  general  lowering  either 
of  the  intellectual  tone  or  of  the  scholarly  work  of  the  colleges.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  moral  evils  which  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  intercollegiate  sports  in  great  cities  have  been  less  exaggerated 
than  any  other  objections  which  have  ever  been  urged  against  them. 
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Why  do  we  have  these  contests?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Eivalry  and  emulation  are  the  psychological  sources  of  all  sports  and 
games ;  and  the  play  takes  on  an  intensity  of  interest  as  these  impulses 
are  deeply  stirred,  not  merely  at  the  time,  but  also  in  anticipation. 
By  its  very  nature,  therefore,  any  college  game  demands  for  the  per- 
fection of  enjoyment  a  second  college  to  play  on  the  other  sfde.  Failing 
this,  the  game  may  be  played  between  different  classes  or  departments 
of  the  same  institution,  though  with  less  zest,  or  with  a  diminution  of 
that  thrilling  satisfaction  which  fills  the  student's  mind  and  heart  on 
the  occasion  of  a  victory  over  a  different  institution.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  contests  between  different  colleges,  but 
what  is  natural  is  not  always  expedient  or  right.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  sports,  for  they  have  deep  roots  in  the 
nature  of  man — roots  which  strike  even  into  the  soil  of  animal  life. 
But  athletics  may  be  regulated:  restrictions  may  be  put  both  upon 
the  games  and  upon  the  players.  And  the  whole  question  before  us 
resolves  itself  into  this :  what  kind  of  regulation  should  sports  to-day 
receive  at  the  hands  of  college  authorities? 

Now  I  will  answer  that  question  by  asking  another.  What  duty 
do  teachers  owe  to  students  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  the 
institution  virtually  makes  with  its  patrons,  its  benefactors,  and  the 
public?  Surely  the  duty  of  teaching  them  during  the  whole  of  the 
college  year  as  officially  announced.  Is  it  not  then  a  breach  of  trust, 
though  a  breach  more  common  than  the  observance,  when  college 
authorities  permit  students  to  absent  themselves  from  their  daily  ex- 
ercises, or  remit  their  daily  work,  for  the  sake  of  engaging  in  out-of- 
town  contests  or  exhibitions?  Some  foot-ball  "teams"  have  been 
absent  from  their  colleges  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  entire  fall  term, 
in  order  to  play  with  other  organizations.  This  is  certainly  wrong. 
The  primary,  the  inviolable  duty  of  educators  is  to  keep  all  the 
students  at  work  in  the  college  during  the  entire  period  which  has 
been  announced  as  the  college  year.  Where  this  is  not  accepted  as  the 
rule,  holidays  for  such  contests  should  be  announced  in  the  calendar. 
I  do  not  assert  that  to  this  rule  there  may  not  be  occasional  excep- 
tions. But  if  so  they  must  be  justified  as  special  instances.  The 
presumption  is  always  against  students  going  away  from  the  college 
to  play  games  during  term  time,  because  their  sole  business  in  college 
is  to  study.  The  college  is  not  a  training-school  for  racers  and  play- 
ers; the  degree  of  B.A.  does  not  mean  Bachelor  of  Athletics. 

But  what  of  holidays?     If  members  of  different  institutions  choose 
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during  the  summer  vacation  to  measure  their  strength  or  skill  against 
one  another,  I  see  no  great  objection.  It  is  a  private  matter;  and  as 
it  takes  place  when  students  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  it  is 
free  from  most  of  the  abuses  which  have  been  deplored.  It  is  differ- 
ent, however,  with  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  And  I  frankly  exjoress 
my  opinion  that,  if  college  "  teams"  are  to  continue  the  practice  of 
going  to  great  cities,  and  drawing  thither  hundreds — or  perhaps,  more 
correctly,  thousands — of  students,  in  order  to  make  a  "  Eoman  holi- 
day" for  the  crowd,  on  the  sole  condition  of  the  crowd  paying  gate- 
money, — a  thought  so  humiliating  that  I  will  add  nothing  concerning 
the  dangers  to  this  goodly  company  of  youth  in  a  strange  city, — 
neighboring  institutions  of  learning  may  be  compelled  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  instituting  scholastic  exercises  at  Thanksgiving  in  order 
to  save  their  students  from  the  influences  of  so  demoralizing  a  spectacle. 

College  games,  then,  are  to  be  conditioned,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  fact  that  the  players  are  students  who  should  not  as  a  rule  leave 
the  college  during  term  time. 

A  second  limitation,  which  will,  I  think,  be  deemed  fair  and 
manly,  is  that  these  contests  between  students  should  be  regarded  as 
exhibitions /or  students,  and  not  primarily  for  the  public.  They  are 
prostituted  when  they  are  treated  as  money-making  shows.  The 
proper  place  for  them  is  the  college  field ;  and  in  cities  this  should 
not  be  given  up  to  the  crowd. 

Thirdly,  not  more  time  should  be  given  to  games  than  is  compat- 
ible with  the  demands  of  study.  Training  for  intercollegiate  contests 
has  now  reached  such  a  pitch  that  a  foot-ball  player,  for  example,  on 
one  of  the  best  "  teams,"  must  give  the  larger  part  of  his  time  during 
the  season  to  practice  and  preparation  for  the  contests.  Now  one  of 
two  things  is  evident.  Either  these  students  are  shown  favors  by  the 
college  authorities,  or  the  standard  of  scholarship  required  of  all 
members  of  the  institution  is  absurdly  low.  What  an  athlete  can 
study  in  a  small  fraction  of  his  time  cannot  fill  up  profitably  the  stu- 
dious hours  of  the  average  undergraduate. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  believe,  not  in  less,  but  in  more  of 
physical  training  and  exercise  for  students.  My  ideal  is  a  moderate 
participation  in  athletics  by  large  numbers,  and  not  an  excessive  and 
unjustifiable  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  few.  Why,  for  example, 
should  not  hundreds  of  students  of  Cornell  University  be  seen  every 
spring  term  rowing  on  Lake  Cayuga  under  the  instruction  of  a  com- 
petent director?     I  would  rather  have  an  endowment  for  this  general 
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training  than  for  any  coaching  of  experts,  however  effective  it  might 
prove  to  be.  In  a  few  years  I  suspect  the  current  views  on  athletics 
will  be  looked  upon  as  hallucinations;  and  wc  shall  all  return  to  the 
good  old  watch-words  of  self-respect,  moderation,  and  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  J.  G.  Schurman. 


President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Editor  of  The  Forum  about 
foot-ball  as  now  played,  and  games  played  elsewhere  than  on  college 
grounds,  I  would  make  the  following  remarks: 

Interest  in  the  game  has,  I  think,  not  jet  become  so  general  and 
so  absorbing  in  the  West  as  it  is  in  the  East.  But  it  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  Western  colleges  and  universities  are  likely  to  have  to 
deal  soon  with  the  same  problems  respecting  foot-ball  as  are  now  em- 
barrassing the  Eastern.  I  regard  foot-ball  as  a  valuable  athletic  game. 
It  calls  for  and  cultivates  temperate  and  regular  habits  of  living, 
vigor  and  agility  of  body,  quickness  of  perception,  readiness  of 
resource,  manly  courage,  skill  in  planning,  and  subordination  of  the 
individual  will  to  cooperation  of  the  team.  These  are  all  admirable 
fruits  of  good  athletic  training.  Unhappily,  as  now  conducted,  the 
game  seems  to  be  attended  with  too  much  danger,  and  tempts  players 
who  are  not  thoroughly  disciplined  to  some  unworthy  tricks  and  to 
occasional  "  slugging. "  I  believe  that  it  can  be  relieved  of  its  ob- 
jectionable features  without  depriving  it  of  the  interest  that  it  now 
excites,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be.  Perhaps  this  would  require  a 
considerable  modification  of  the  rules  now  followed,  but  if  such 
modification  of  them  furnishes  the  only  relief  from  the  danger  and 
abuses  now  complained  of,  it  should  be  cheerfully  made. 

In  my  opinion  the  cases  are  rare  when  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  the  games  on  college  grounds.  Many  of  the  undesirable  con- 
comitants, which  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  when  the  game  is  played  in 
a  city  of  considerable  size  at  a  distance  from  the  colleges,  would,  it  is 
probable,  be  generally  avoided  in  the  college  town.  Still  I  am  not 
confident  that  this  would  always  be  true,  if  the  excitement  over  games 
should  continue  to  be  as  great  as  it  now  appears  to  be  in  the  East. 

May  I  add  one  remark  on  another  matter?  A  large  part  of  the 
public  and  many  newspapers  are  censuring  college  faculties  for  not 
suppressing  the  evils  connected  just  now  with  the  game.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  public  and  to  tlie  newspapers  that  the  evils  are  in  no 
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small  degree  due  to  their  extraordinary,  not  to  say  irrational,  mani- 
festations of  interest  in  the  contests,  and  in  their  extravagant  hero- 
worship  of  a  victorious  player  or  team?  Did  Dr.  Woolsey  or  Dr. 
McCosh  ever  occupy  such  a  prominence  in  any  issue  of  the  daily 
journals  of  New  York  as  the  Yale  and  the  Princeton  team  after  their 
recent  victories?  To  win  in  such  a  contest,  when  the  eyes  not  only 
of  many  thousand  actual  spectators  are  on  them  but  also  those  of 
millions  of  newspaper  readers,  what  risks  will  not  high-spirited  young 
men  take?  And  in  the  attendant  excitement,  when  all  the  world  is 
going  wild,  how  many  zealous  youths  are  tempted  to  bet!  In  the 
flush  of  victory,  how  many  easily  fall  into  vicious  ways  of  celebrat- 
ing the  triumph !  At  least  in  the  East,  these  games  have  become  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  public.  And  if  reforms  in  the  conduct  of  the 
games  are  needed,  the  public  and  the  newspapers  as  well  as  the  col- 
lege officers  must  take  part  in  accomplishing  those  reforms. 

James  B.  Angell. 


President  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  College. 

College  athletics,  with  all  the  objections  that  can  be  raised  to 
the  conditions  just  now  so  painfully  thrust  upon  public  notice,  are 
an  unqualified  good.  They  have  done  more  to  purify,  dignify,  and 
elevate  college  life  than  any  other  influence  brought  to  bear  in  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  No  man  who  is  conversant  with  the  in- 
side history  of  the  public  schools  and  .universities  of  England  and 
the  colleges  of  America  can  question  this.  Many  forms  of  disorder, 
"barring-outs,"  "stacking  rooms,"  and  so  forth,  have  almost  disap- 
peared since  the  animal  spirits  of  our  youth  had  a  systematic  outlet. 
Good  morals  have  been  vastly  benefited  by  the  strong  appeal  which 
systematized  athletics  make  for  out-door  life,  by  the  constant  testi- 
mony which  they  bear  to  the  close  connection  between  frugality  and 
regularity  of  life,  and  vigorous  manhood.  Vices — some  of  which 
cannot  even  be  named — which  exist  wherever  men,  especially  civil- 
ized men,  are  brought  together,  have  been  greatly  checked.  Clean 
living  has  found  a  great  coadjutor.  Let  any  man  of  fifty  compare 
the  college  escapades  of  his  own  day  with  those  of  the  present  time, 
and  he  will  then  confess  that  the  rare  exception  of  to-day  was  frequent. 
College  life  is  not  to  be  charged  with  these  irregularities.  Put  a  num- 
ber of  men  together,  with  human  appetites,  vitality,  and  a  love  of 
freedom,  and  they  will  do  the  same  things  in  city  or  country  or  col- 
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lege.  Neither  parental  nor  collegiate  restraints  have  ever  prevented, 
or  ever  will  prevent,  these  things.  Something  better  must  be  laid 
before  our  youth,  and  a  stronger  attraction  must  take  the  place  of  the 
attraction  to  evil. 

While  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  college  athletics,  I  am  not  at  all 
of  the  opinion  that  tliey  are  the  best  form  of  bodily  exercise.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  Professor  Mahaffy  in  his 
"  Greek  Thought, "  that  not  athletics  of  the  gymnasium  and  the 
palaestra^  but  "  field  sports — hunting,  shooting,  fishing — have  pro- 
duced the  finest  type  of  man."  The  virtues  of  horsemanship,  shoot- 
ing, and  fishing  are  more  akin  to  mastery  of  self,  and  the  close  rela- 
tion of  man  to  nature.  They  beget  the  larger  and  the  broader  man. 
But  they  require  time  and  money  beyond  the  scope  of  college  life. 
Even  at  Oxford,  tandem-driving  has  long  been  reckoned  the  eighth 
deadly  sin,  and  fox-hunting,  which  my  reverend  tutor  indulged  in 
each  Thursday  during  the  season,  came  next  in  the  index  expnrga- 
torius.  Field  sports  being  largely  out  of  the  question,  let  us  weigh 
the  things  which  are  available  for  the  bodily  training  of  our  students. 

Among  the  college  sports,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  lawn-tennis 
are  practically  universal;  track  athletics,  boating,  and  lacrosse  are 
next  in  order;  while  cricket  and  other  games  are  played  but  little  in 
American  colleges.  Tennis  is  the  game  which  makes  the  strongest 
claim  for  genuine  popularity.  Its  clean  and  wholesome  nature,  its 
moderate  demands  upon  the  strength  of  the  player,  and  its  sufficiency 
as  exercise,  give  it  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  games.  Its  weak 
point  is  its  comparatiA'ely  private  character.  It  takes  no  place  as  a 
factor  in  class  or  in  college  life;  it  enlists  no  large  number  in  its 
games;  it  has  no  gregarious,  no  communal  force.  This  is  a  serious 
lack.  Men  need  in  college,  as  in  citizenship,  a  focus.  The  town- 
meeting  of  the  student-body  is  found  on  the  athletic  field. 

Foot-ball  has  many  claims  for  popularity.  It  has  all  the  dubious 
but  powerful  attraction  of  a  contest  between  man  and  man.  This 
is  an  element  in  human  nature  which  must  be  directed,  since  it  can- 
not be  suppressed.  It  shows  itself  in  the  competitions  for  honors 
and  in  oratory,  in  every  form  of  sport,  in  every  phase  of  human  life, 
at  the  bar,  the  hustings.  It  is  a  force  which  may  lead  to  mere  envy, 
strife,  or  cheating,  or  may  make  men  emulous  of  all  virtue.  Foot- 
ball, when  properly  played,  is  a  school  of  morals  and  of  manners. 
The  man  who  loses  his  temper  in  the  scrimmage  will  be  surely  out- 
played.    The  man  who  plays  an  off-side  and  unfair  game  may  at  a 
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critical  moment  lose  the  few  yards  whicli  will  give  his  opponents 
victory.  As  for  the  brutality  of  the  game,  the  element  of  opinion 
intrudes  here.  I  do  not  think  it  brutal.  Its  brutality  will  depend 
on  the  men  who  play  it,  the  referees  and  umpires,  the  men  who  from 
year  to  year  make  rules  for  the  game,  and  on  the  alumni  and  facul- 
ties who  tacitly  or  otherwise  approve  the  rules.  This  much  must  be 
admitted.  Foot-ball  is  a  game  for  boys  or  very  young  men,  and  it 
requires  careful  training  for  hard  games.  It  may  be,  therefore,  a 
dangerous  game.  It  exposes  younger  men  to  injury  from  mature 
men.     The  untrained  boy  is  out  of  place  in  the  contest. 

Is  this  necessarily  an  argument  against  the  game?  Certainly 
not.  There  are  few  sports  which  do  not  require  some  practice  or 
training.  It  means,  first,  that  if  it  is  to  remain  a  college  sport  it 
should  be  guarded  on  the  one  hand  by  excluding  mature  men, — in 
short,  by  a  strict  undergraduate  rule;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by 
keeping  back  undeveloped  boys, — for  example,  by  refusing  permis- 
sion to  members  of  the  Freshman  class  to  play  match  games.  Again, 
there  creep  in  from  time  to  time  phases  of  play  which,  while  not  at 
all  brutal,  are  dangerous.  Thus,  the  "  wedge"  is  simply  a  test  of 
pushing  power.  When  the  wedge  breaks,  the  men  are  so  entangled 
that  sprains  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  After  playing  the  old  open 
game  in  this  country,  I  played  the  old-fashioned  wedge  game  at 
Oxford,  and  was  at  once  impressed  with  its  clumsy  and  dangerous 
character.  It  was  with  the  utmost  regret,  therefore,  that  I  saw  it 
introduced  into  American  foot-ball,  in  a  more  effective  and  scientific 
form,  but  only  rendered  more  dangerous  thereby.  Keep  foot-ball  to 
the  undergraduates ;  eliminate  the  younger  element  of  the  Freshman 
class ;  have  the  medical  director  omnipotent  in  excluding  boys  weak 
in  heart  or  suffering  from  strains;  see  that  there  are  enough  umpires 
to  check  sudden  gusts  of  temper  (boys  are  human,  but  should  be 
taught  the  penalties  of  too  much  human  nature),  and  not  only  enough 
umpires  but  men  of  resolute  love  for  fair  sport :  do  all  this,  and  foot- 
ball is  a  game  to  hold  to.  Let  professionalism  creep  in,  let  men  take 
post-graduate  courses  in  order  to  play  foot-ball, — nay,  even  encourage 
graduates  to  play, — and  the  game  may  soon  be  tabooed. 

Of  base-ball,  less  need  be  said,  though  I  am  convinced  that  base- 
ball is  a  more  serious  problem  within  college  walls  than  foot-ball. 
The  special  skill  and  the  special  danger  of  the  positions  of  the  pitcher 
and  catcher  make  the  temptation  to  professionalism  greatest  just 
there.      A  man  brought  to  college  to  play  in  a  position  of  this  sort  is 
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a  moral  canker  long  before  he  is  known ;  for  some  of  these  men  are 
beyond  detection  at  first,  and,  when  known  to  some  who  ought  to 
care  more  for  college  morals  than  for  college  games,  are  not  always 
unmasked.  More  than  this,  base-ball  has  a  longer  period  of  training 
and  a  longer  season,  and  more  games  played  away  from  college.  Foot- 
ball is  played  from  about  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber; base-ball  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June. 

The  time  that  such  sports  occupy  may  be  only  what  is  properly 
given  to  physical  training.  It  may  be  half  the  day.  In  Lafayette 
College  the  time  is  practically  just  what  is  required  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  at  the  same  hours.  The  loss  of  time  is  more  in  the  talk  and 
discussion  which  spring  up  around  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest.  A 
foot-ball  season,  for  this  reason,  may  become  as  bad  as  a  presidential 
election  to  the  country  at  large.  Ordinarily,  however,  this  is  no 
great  evil,  and  foot-ball  is  a  better  subject  for  social  talk  than  some 
things  that  used  to  intrude  into  such  coteries  as  now  waste  time  over 
athletic  possibilities.  The  real  student  is  not  distracted.  The  aver- 
age college  man,  who  will  not "  talk  shop"  any  more  than  the  average 
business  man,  is  not  materially  injured. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  evil  influences  engendered  by  col- 
lege athletics,  we  face  a  different  condition  of  affairs.  There  is  a 
great  and  crying  need  of  reform.  The  sore  spots  are  "  foreign 
games"  (games  played  away  from  the  colleges)  and  gambling. 

My  personal  convictions  are  that  college  games  should  be  played 
on  college  grounds,  and  only  on  college  grounds.  Further  than  this 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  if  training  on  the  part  of  the  team  is  what 
it  should  be ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  players  are 
well  managed,  it  is  not  they,  but  the  camp-followers,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  dissipation  which  takes  place  after  games;  and  I 
am  confident  that  I  am  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  the  more 
serious  acts  of  a  bad  nature  are  caused  by  young  alumni  and  former 
students.  This  latter  class  is  a  large  and  always  an  aggressive  one, 
especially  when  they  have  been  dismissed  from  college.  The  small 
colleges  are  not  much  troubled  with  the  evil  of  "  foreign"  games. 
They  feel,  however,  that  their  athletic  interests  suffer  from  the  ill 
report  which  proceeds  from  the  aftermath  of  the  great  city  games. 
As  a  loyal  alumnus  of  one  of  the  great  colleges  which  share  the 
degradation  of  the  disorder  in  New  York  on  Thanksgiving  night,  I 
especially  hope  that  Christian  education  may  soon  be  cut  off  from 
any  part  in  that  awful  desecration  of  a  great  national  feast-day. 
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And  desecration  it  is.  We  think  of  the  day  as  one  set  apart  for 
the  giving  of  thanks  to  God  for  national  benefits.  The  memories 
connected  with  it  make  the  home  the  first  of  these  benefits:  the 
Christian  home  with  its  self-respecting  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Next  to  the  home,  citizenship  is  the  most  precious  of  these  benefits, 
— free  citizenship  which  imposes  the  duty  of  observing  the  law  and 
proving  the  right  of  men  to  govern  themselves.  Upon  such  a  day  to 
find  great  institutions  founded  for  the  training  of  our  young  men  in 
the  highest  manhood  turning  them  loose  upon  our  greatest  city  to 
lead  it  in  a  very  carnival  of  vice,  is  shocking  in  the  extreme.  Make 
as  much  allowance  as  we  can,  we  cannot  excuse  it.  Streets  ringing 
with  rowdy  cries;  theatres  stormed  and  interrupted;  houses  which  no 
young  man  should  ever  enter — saloons,  dance-halls,  and  worse — 
thronged  with  excited,  overwrought  young  men,  who  would  never 
have  come  in  contact  with  such  scenes  but  for  the  conditions  of  this 
day, — are  such  circumstances  the  proper  avenues  to  happy  homes  and 
useful  lives,  or  the  first  acts  in  lives  of  temptation  and  vice?  Not 
all  are  college  men, — not  a  majority,  not  even  a  large  minority,  it 
may  be;  but  without  the  college  element,  without  the  fluttering  rib- 
bon of  blue,  or  crimson,  or  orange  and  black,  without  the  college 
game,  ths  Lord  of  Misrule  would  not  walk  the  streets  this  night. 

And  how  much  gambling  in  and  out  of  college  is  caused  by  these 
great  games?  In  college  the  feeling  with  most  men  is  sober,  and 
opposed  to  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  gambling,  whether  it 
be  the  calculating  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  or  the  reckless 
desire  for  excitement.  But  in  the  hotel  corridor,  on  the  field,  or  in 
a  shouting  crowd  of  irresponsible  unknown  men  or  rivals  there  is  only 
character  to  steady  the  half-developed  boy.  A  bluff,  a  taunt, — and 
the  bet  is  made  that  eventually  makes  one  man  a  gambler  and  deprives 
another  of  his  proper  spending-money  for  months.  And  then  it  is 
surely  a  shame  to  feel  and  know  that  a  college  game  is  as  much  a 
gamblers'  field  as  a  race-track. 

The  question  of  gambling  concerns  the  small  colleges  but  little. 
Few  men  learn- to  gamble  where  they  have  nothing  to  stake.  Poverty 
is  a  blessing  in  such  a  case.  More  money  changes  hands,  it  is 
said,  on  the  Thanksgiving  game  of  foot-ball,  than  all  the  boys  at 
many  a  college  of  three  to  four  hundred  students  spend  in  a  year. 
Gambling  is  a  universal  vice,  however,  and  a  most  fatal  one.  Any- 
thing which  tends  to  lessen  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  country. 

What  has  been  said  of  gambling  applies  also  to  the  question  of 
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gate-money.  It  is  the  lack  of  money  which  seems  to  our  struggling 
colleges  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil.  They  stand  agape  when  they 
learn  from  the  public  press  that  the  income  from  the  Thanksgiving 
game  of  foot-ball  is  greater  than  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  their 
trustees  for  the  support  of  twenty-five  professors  and  the  education 
of  three  hundred  boys.  What  does  this  imply?  A  vt'ild  extrava- 
gance in  athletic  outfits,  in  travelling  with  special  cars  and  stopping 
at  expensive  hotels,  in  hiring  trainers, — an  extravagance  which  com- 
municates itself  to  the  smaller  colleges  and  leads  them  dishonestly  to 
contract  bills  for  athletic  supplies  which  they  can  never  pay. 

Public  opinion  demands  that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  this.  The 
way  to  stop  it  is  to  play  all  games  on  college  grounds.  Not  only 
must  the  games  be  played  on  college  grounds,  but  on  such  college 
grounds  as  have  about  them  the  college  atmosphere.  A  city  ground 
used  by  a  college  will  never  have  this.  How  many  parents  have 
read  with  wonder,  and  alarm  for  their  boys,  of  teams  going  to  Spring- 
field several  days  before  the  game,  and  of  the  preparations  there? 
How  many  have  wondered  why  it  was  that,  despite  a  widely  pub- 
lished proclamation  requiring  students  to  report  at  one  college  at  mid- 
night on  Thanksgiving,  or  at  noon  on  Friday  at  latest,  that  the  team 
remained  at  a  New  York  hotel  till  Monday,  and  then  returned  in  a 
triumphal  procession?  Had  the  team  ceased  to  be  students?  Or 
were  they,  as  some  newspapers  said,  too  battered  and  bruised  to  re- 
turn? If  the  former,  why?  If  the  latter,  then  the  game  as  played 
is  brutal,  and  its  grave  should  be  prepared. 

Whose  is  the  responsibility?  Let  us  not  shirk  our  share.  Col- 
lege life  is  as  important  as  college  learning.  The  teaching  which  in- 
structs the  mind,  but  leaves  the  man  an  uninformed  and  half  devel- 
oped being,  is  radically  wrong  somewhere.  No  college  can  say,  "  We 
teach  the  students,  and  our  responsibility  ends  there. "  The  colleges 
must  be  tried,  as  other  institutions  are  tried,  by  their  fruits.  Wise 
parents  expect  their  sons  to  be  taught  by  example  as  well  as  precept, 
and  to  be  made  men  as  well  as  bachelors  of  arts. 

There  are,  therefore,  real  abuses  connected  with  these  games. 
But  shall  we  abandon  the  manly  features  or  reform  the  abuses?  It 
is  a  question  for  the  large  universities  to  answer.  The  smaller  col- 
leges will  be  able  to  hold  their  boys  within  bounds  for  the  present. 
The  small  college  is  still  democratic.  Its  president  and  faculty  and 
students  are  still  the  closely  knit  fabric  of  a  simpler  time.  There 
are  no  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth.     The  president  relies  on  the 
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love  of  the  boys,  and  wins  it  by  seeking  to  aid  them  in  all  right 
ways.  No  high  wall  of  affairs  shuts  him  off  from  them ;  no  intrusive 
demands  of  the  outside  world  draw  them  away  from  him.  The 
influx  and  efflux  of  a  great  university  make  the  voice  of  the  public 
more  potent.      What  are  the  people  saying? 

(1)  Foot-hall  is  become  too  dangerous  ;  accidents  too  serious.  Let  the 
colleges  heed  the  cry.  Let  the  alumni  and  faculties  put  on  foot  a 
radical  revision  of  the  rules.  Let  games  be  only  between  college 
hoys.  The  Eton-Harrow  cricket-match  is  a  greater  function  in  Eng- 
land than  any  university  match.  Everywhere  the  youth  of  a  coun- 
try are  dearer  and  more  influential  than  the  brutal  manhood.  Make 
foot-ball  a  fine  sport  of  manly  boys,  and  there  will  be  fewer  prize- 
fighters, "  toughs, "  and  men  of  doubtful  character  at  the  games,  but 
more  mothers  and  sisters  and  wise  and  prudent  gentlemen.  Drive 
out  the  professionalism,  bring  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  and  revive  a 
love  for  the  distinctive  spirit  of  each  college's  own  breeding. 

(2)  Games  in  great  cities  have  become  the  occasion^  if  not  the  cause,  of 
vice.    Let  games,  then,  be  on  college  grounds.     Then  if  this  or  that  col- 
lege cannot,  or  will  not,  suppress  drinking  and  gambling,  it  will  remain 
with  public  sentiment  to  decide  whether  they  deserve  support  or  not. 

Let  us  all,  as  citizens,  as  well  as  teachers  or  preachers,  seek  to 
build  character  on  a  sound  basis.  Let  us  relegate  every  brutal  sport 
to  the  limbo  to  which  our  Puritan  forefathers  sent  bear-baiting  and 
dog-fighting,  and  to  which  we  are  trying  to  relegate  the  survivors  of 
such  barbarities,  as  prize-fighting.  But  do  not  let  us  lose  our  heads 
and  throw  away  our  manly  sports.  We  might  as  well  abandon  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  because  Tammany  Hall  has  grown  up  under 
it.  Eeform,  and  not  destruction,  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  What  we 
need  is  to  combine  to  urge  the  naturally  studious  to  cultivate  their 
bodies;  the  naturally  vigorous  in  body,  to  cultivate  their  minds. 
Such  efforts  will  only  partly  succeed.  But  instead  of  the  sharp  line 
between  the  stoop-shouldered  student  and  the  riotous  or  negligent 
loafer,  there  is  now  a  large  and  well-ordered  majority  of  men  who 
study  well  and  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  physical  exercise.  As 
college  elocution  centres  on  contests  in  oratory  and  debate,  as  college 
literary  work  centres  on  college  papers  and  college  essay-prizes,  so 
college  athletics  centres  on  teams  and  match -games.  Prizes  and  teams 
and  match-games  all  have  their  evils,  evils  of  distraction  and  attrac- 
tion ;  but  they  are  indispensable  until  some  better  plan  of  stimulating 
and  perpetuating  effort  is  devised.      Ethelbert  D.   Warfield. 
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METHODS   OF   EELIEF   FOE   THE   UNEMPLOYED. 

The  problem,  how  to  help  the  unemployed,  which  is  now  being 
faced  by  us  in  New  York,  in  common  with  the  people  of  many  other 
cities  of  the  United  States,  is  distinct  from  that  which  is  yearly  pre- 
sented in  the  city  of  London  and  elsewhere  in  England. 

Our  trouble  is  an  acute  disease.  Theirs  is  a  chronic  condition. 
Ours  is  due  to  a  combination  and  accumulation  of  various  and  excep- 
tional causes.  Theirs  is  due  also  to  various  causes,  but  those  causes 
are  persistent.  There  is  great  danger  that  this  fact  may  be  forgotten, 
and  that  the  chronic  condition  may  be  encouraged  in  New  York  and 
in  other  American  cities  by  action  which  is  necessary  and  beneficial 
in  the  present  emergency,  but  which,  if  it  came  to  be  considered  as 
wise  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would,  on  the  contrary,  prove  to 
be  most  unwise  and  suicidal. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  and  emphatically  insisted  upon,  that,  as  the 
chronic  distress  and  the  acute  distress  of  the  unemployed  are  distinct 
in  character,  and  due  to  distinct  and  different  causes,  they  also  afiect 
distinct  classes  of  people  and  require  distinct  remedies,  and  that  what 
is  said  of  one  will  probably  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other. 
To  confound  them  is  to  tend  to  merge  them,  and  to  convert  the  acute 
disease  into  the  chronic  condition.  The  problem  in  the  one  case  is 
simply  to  afford  the  best  makeshift  for  regular  work,  and  to  "  tide 
over"  a  period  of  temporary  calamity.  In  the  other  case,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  change  either  the  character  of  large  numbers  of  human 
beings  or  the  conditions  surrounding  them,  or  both. 

I  shall  consider  first  the  more  serious  evil,  and  (setting  aside  any 
discussion  of  the  deeper  causes  which  probably  underlie  the  greater 
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number  of  social  evils,  this  included,  such  as  unjust  systems  of  taxa- 
tion, unjust  relations  between  emploji-ers  and  employed,  unjust  social 
conditions)  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  are  the  immediately 
manageable  causes  which  tend  to  increase  the  constant  number  of  the 
unemployed  in  cities,  and  to  show  how  the  evil  might  be  met  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  prevented. 

What  explanation  can  be  given  of  a  condition  of  chronic  "  sea- 
sonal" distress  in  any  given  community?  There  are  several  reasona- 
ble causes  to  be  assigned  for  the  phenomenon,  each  of  which  is,  or 
may  be,  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  evil.  It  means,  if  it  is  un- 
skilled labor  which  sufiers  year  after  year  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
either  that  the  individuals  who  suffer  are  unable  to  perform  labor  in 
sufficient  quantity,  or  of  the  kind  which  would  bring  them  in  return 
the  means  of  civilized  living,  or  that  they  are  actually  iii  excess, — 
are  "  surplus  labor" ;  that  is,  that  they  are  not  needed  to  do  the 
work  of  that  particular  community.  If  this  is  not  the  explanation; 
if  it  is  not  the  unskilled,  but  the  skilled,  workmen  who  suffer  each 
year  from  recurrent  distress,  then  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  either 
in  inadequate  wages,  which,  being  paid  only  during  the  working  part 
of  the  year,  are  insufficient  to  maintain  a  family  during  the  whole  year, 
or  else  in  want  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  working  people  themselves. 

We  have  thus  three  explanations  of  a  chronic  state  of  distress  of 
the  unemployed  in  any  community:  (1)  A  surplus  of  unskilled 
labor;  (2)  low  wages;  (3)  improvidence.  The  usual  remedies  ap- 
plied to  meet  such  distress  are  all  directly  calculated,  not  only  to 
aggravate  it  when  it  exists,  but  to  create  it.  These  remedies  are 
charitable  relief,  charitable  work,  and,  when  the  evil  becomes  so  great 
as  to  attract  public  attention,  relief  by  public  works. 

One  difficulty  being  a  congestion  in  one  city  of  people  who  cannot 
earn  a  decent  living,  every  means  which  could  serve  to  attract  more 
people  are  put  in  operation.  Charitable  relief — the  prospect  of 
living  without  work — will  appeal  to  large  classes  of  persons,  while 
those  too  respectable  to  be  lured  to  the  city  by  such  means  are  drawn 
thither  by  the  promise  of  work.  The  suffering  being  partly  caused 
by  low  wages,  again  charitable  relief  is  given,  which,  by  supplement- 
ing wages,  enables  those  receiving  it  to  underbid  their  competitors, 
and  thus  selfish  employers  are  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  crush  their 
work-people  below  a  living  standard  of  wages,  while  the  efforts  of 
the  better  class  of  employers  to  raise  wages  are  counteracted,  and 
wages  are  reduced  still  lower.     One  cause  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied 
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"being  improvidence,  persons  who  are  naturally  disinclined  to  provide 
for  their  future  wants  are  encouraged  to  continue  in  that  course  by 
the  assurance  that  some  one  else  will  provide  for  them,  while  those 
who  have  struggled  and  suffered  to  protect  themselves  against  want 
are  discouraged  by  finding  themselves  no  better  off  than  their  thrift- 
less neighbors. 

That  public  works  will  supply  no  remedy  for  chronic  distress  of 
the  unemployed  is  evident,  a  priori^  since  they  do  not  diminish  the 
causes  of  the  trouble,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aggravate  them ;  but  ex- 
perience has  also  plainly  demonstrated  the  fact  in  many  different 
cases.     One  striking  example  will  suffice  here. 

Edward  Denison,  who  had  studied  the  question  with  great  thor- 
oughness, writing  in  1869,  says: 

"Looking,  however,  to  the  existing  conditions  of  life  in  large  towns,  T  can- 
not think  it  desirable  to  do  anything  which  may  stimulate  the  present  tendency 
of  mankind  to  bind  together  in  large  masses.  But  this  is  just  what  public  works 
must  necessarily  do. 

"  You  may  begin  by  giving  a  job  to  those  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work. 
Nothing  seems  more  harmless  ;  yet  the  spectacle  of  certain  and  continuous  em- 
ploj'ment  will  too  surely  draw  to  the  place  which  exhibits  it  a  continually  in- 
creasing swarm  from  less  favored  localities.  ...  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
look  at  the  results  obtained  in  France  under  a  system  which  virtually  makes 
every  large  town  a  labor -yard  for  the  unemployed. 

"Between  the  years  1851-61  the  total  population  of  France  was  increased  by 
934, 084  souls  (I  omit  the  annexed  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice) .  Within  the 
same  period  the  population  of  the  four  largest  towns  of  the  Empire,  viz. ,  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux,  was  increased  by  808, 862  souls.   .  .  . 

"It  is  the  nature  of  this  precious  remedy  to  create  the  disease  it  is  meant  to 
allay;  and  while  only  1,161  houses  were  demolished  at  Paris  in  1866,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  knock  down  2, 325  in  1868  [to  give  employment  to  workmen] . 

"  It  will  be  objected  that  if  people  flock  to  the  towns  it  is  because  they  find 
themselves  better  oflF  than  in  the  country. 

"But  do  they?  My  complaint  is  that  the  rush  is  an  ignorant  rush,  which 
carries  its  dupes  over  the  precipice  into  the  gulf  of  pauperism,  of  crime,  of  dis- 
ease, of  starvation,  of  despair. 

"  What  are  the  facts  at  Paris,  where  the  whole  might  of  an  omnipotent  ad- 
ministration has  for  sixteen  years  been  directed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  work- 
man's wants? 

"  Why,  here  is  what  M.  Jules  Favre  said  last  Saturday  in  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif: — 

" '  Expelled  by  the  rise  of  rents,  first  from  the  interior  of  Paris,  next  from  the 
suburbs,  the  workman  has  taken  refuge  on  open  ground  outside  the  fortifica- 
tions. There  you  may  see  hordes  of  them  bivouacking  on  the  ground,  or  hud- 
dled into  hovels  of  brick,  of  wood,  and  even  of  tarred  pasteboard.  It  is  a  picture 
of  barbarism  by  the  side  of  civilization. ' 

"Of  the  workmen  whose  condition  is  thus  painted  by  M.  Favre  there  are,  by 
the  admission  of  the  Minister  of  State,  over  300,000  in  Paris,  exclusive  of  the 
families  which,  of  course,  many  of  them  have. 
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"All  this,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  in  a  city  where  £74,000,000  sterling  have, 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  been  expended  on  works  undertaken  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  the  people. " 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  to  a 
foreign  country  to  prove  that  temporary  employment  on  a  large  scale, 
freely  advertised,  is  not  a  means  of  preventing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
creates,  distress  and  vagrancy  and  begging  in  the  locality  where  it 
is  given.  The  present  deplorable  condition  of  Chicago  is  plainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  $30,000,000  have  been  spent  there  in  tempo- 
rary work  during  the  past  three  years.  Not  only  the  industrious  and 
hona  fide  searchers  for  regular  work  were  drawn  to  Chicago  in  the 
expectation  of  well-paid  employment,  but  all  the  aimless  wanderers 
who  think  they  can  "  better  themselves"  by  any  change  assembled 
there.  The  migration  of  the  latter  class  was  sufficiently  marked  to 
afitect  New  York  city,  which  was  remarkably  free  from  them  during 
the  winter  of  1892. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  which  can  be  applied  to  this  great 
evil?  The  mere  statement  of  its  causes,  which  I  will  recapitulate, 
carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  the  natural  remedies.  (1)  A  sur- 
plus of  unskilled  labor ;  (2)  low  wages ;  (3)  improvidence.  To  di- 
minish the  surplus  of  unskilled  labor,  one  plain  remedy  is  to  cease 
to  attract  more  unskilled  people  to  the  spot  where  there  are  already 
too  many,  and  to  deal  with  such  as  come  naturally  in  a  way  which, 
while  good  for  them,  will  not  be  agreeable  to  them.  Another  obvi- 
ous course  is  to  convert  unskilled  iuto  skilled  labor  by  education 
and  training;  and  still  a  third,  if  the  evil  is  threatening,  is  to 
endeavor  by  "  migration"  and  emigration  to  diminish  by  physical 
means  the  overcrowding.  The  natural  remedy  for  low  wages  is  the 
formation  of  the  various  trades  into  Unions,  or  other  labor  organiza- 
tions ;  and  fortunately  this  is  a  work  which  will  go  on  with  increas- 
ing success,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  working  people  themselves,  and  of  a  sense  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  employers.  For  improvidence  the  remedy  is  not  to  encourage 
this  defect  of  character  by  rendering 'both  its  natural  punishment  and 
the  natural  rewards  of  thrift  inoperative,  which  is  done  when  the  suf- 
fering which  ought  to  result  from  it  is  warded  off. 

We  turn  now  to  the  contemplation  of  the  more  painful  but  far 
less  important  phenomenon  of  the  sufferings  of  our  own  unemployed 
fellow  citizens  in  New  York  at  the  present  moment.  In  repeating 
what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  acute  disease 
which  afflicts  us  is  entirely  distinct   from  the  chronic  condition  of 
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•which  I  have  been  writing,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
there  is  no  chronic  distress  in  New  York.  To  a  comparatively  small 
extent  such  distress  always  exists  here,  as  in  other  localities  where 
unwise  methods  tempt  weak  human  beings  to  relinquish  the  struggle  to 
maintain  themselves  and  to  look  to  others  for  a  maintenance,  which 
often  fails  them  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  their  li-yies.  It  is  not 
the  chronic  distress  of  the  "  unemployed, "  however,  but  of  other  classes 
of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

The  present  acute  distress  may  be  said,  broadly  speaking,  to  be 
among  men  and  women  who  have  always  supported  themselves,  and 
who  have  done  their  best  to  provide  for  the  future  of  themselves  and 
their  families;  and  the  want  in  which  they  now  find  themselves  ia 
not  due  usually  to  moral  or  intellectual  defects  on  their  own  part,  but 
to  economic  causes  over  which  they  could  have  had  no  control,  and 
which  were  as  much  beyond  their  power  to  avert  as  if  they  had  been 
natural  calamities  of  fire,  flood,  or  storm. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  meet  this  distress,  measures  which  would 
not  be  suitable  in  dealing  with  chronic  distress  are  a  necessity.  In 
this  case,  education  and  moral  training  are,  as  a  rule,  not  what  is 
needed,  but  direct  relief  of  temporary  and  pressing  needs.  But  here 
arises  the  danger  of  encouraging  chronic  dependence  in  the  weakest 
members  of  the  class  who  are  suffering,  and,  although  in  regard  to 
the  bulk  of  them  there  is  no  such  danger,  these  weakest  members 
must  be  protected  against  degeneration  while  their  temporary  needs 
are  supplied.  Another  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  the 
relief  offered  to  those  who  are  only  suffering  from  acute  distress,  and 
which  is  suitable  to  them,  may  not  reach  them,  but  may  be  turned 
aside  and  seized  upon  by  the  people  who  are  in  chronic  need,  and  thus 
both  increase  the  numbers  of  the  latter  and  aggravate  their  condition. 

To  avoid  these  two  dangers,  the  relief  offered  must  be  of  a  kind 
which  those  in  acute  distress  will  accept  because  it  does  not  offend 
their  self-respect,  and  which  will  not  tempt  those  in  a  chronic  state 
to  depend  on  others.' 

'  The  most  obvious  form  of  relief  which  meets  these  conditions  is  that  of 
regular  work,  and  the  highest  "charity"  in  such  a  situation  as  now  exists  in  New 
York  is  that  of  employers  who  continue  their  business  at  a  loss, — even  borrowing 
money  if  possible,  — to  avoid  throwing  their  employees  out  of  work,  or  who  do  work 
now  which  naturally  would  not  be  done  until  some  months  hence.  Municipali- 
ties, although  not  justified  in  spending  money  raised  by  taxation  in  any  unneces- 
sary works,  or  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  may  well  take  into  consideration  the 
actual  condition,  and  "expedite  work"  (to  use  the  English  official  phi-ase)  which 
are  necessary,  and  which  have  been  decided  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
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"  Eelief  work"  seems  the  natural  remedy,  but  relief  work  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing.  It  tempts  the  industrious  because  it  is  called 
work,  and  is  usually  highly  paid  as  compared  to  regular  work,  to 
leave  the  latter,  which  is  permanent,  and  to  depend  on  the  relief 
work,  which  soon  fails  them;  and  it  tempts  the  unstable  and  the 
lazy  because  it  is  not  continuous  and  they  are  allowed  to  work  in  a 
slack  and  unworkmanlike  manner.  Eelief  work,  to  be  a  benefit  and 
not  an  injury,  must  therefore  be  continuous^  hard,  and  v.nderpaid. 
A  regular  day's  work  for  six  days  in  the  week  must  be  given.  The 
work  should  not  be  advertised.  Publicity  will  only  attract  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  whom  work  cannot  be  given,  and  the  result 
will  be  disappointment  to  them  and  added  trouble  to  those  managing 
the  enterprise. 

These  conditions,  so  far  from  repelling  the  men  and  women  in 
acute  distress,  to  aid  whom  alone  such  work  should  be  undertaken, 
are  gratefully  accepted  by  them.  They  wish  to  feel  that  they  are 
earning  every  cent  that  is  given  to  them,  and  are  earning  it  fairly 
•and  honestly,  and  they  recognize  that  the  effort  to  supply  them  with 
such  work  saves  them  from  starvation,  for  they  would  choose  that 
for  themselves  and  their  children  rather  than  accept  "  charitable 
relief."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  habitual  "  relief -seekers,"  who 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  live  on  alms,  turn  with  scorn  from  work 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  self-supporting  workingman,  declaring 
that  it  would  degrade  them.  There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the 
different  classes,  morally  and  socially,  to  which  these  men  belong, 
than  their  attitude  toward  the  work  offered  them  as  relief. 

In  order  that  relief  work  may  be  thoroughly  guarded,  and  do  the 
utmost  good  possible  and  the  least  harm,  those  who  manage  it  must 
be  guided  by  fixed  rules.  The  London  Charity  Organization  Society 
published  in  December,  1889,  some  very  valuable  "  Suggestions  and 
Suggested  Eules  for  Dealing  with  Exceptional  Distress  by  Local  Com- 
mittees, "  from  which  I  quote  the  portions  relative  to  relief  work. 

"  If  public  or  other  works  are  opened — 

"  (1)  Men  should  be  admitted  to  them  only  after  inquiry  or  on  satisfactory 
recommendation. 

"  (2)  The  wages  and  the  hours  sliould  be  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to 
contract  rates. 

"  (8)  Care  should  be  taken  to  supply  sufificient  overlookers,  and  to  group  the 
men  according  to  character  and  ability. 

"  (4)  If  a  meal  is  wanted,  or  clothing,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  supplied 
separately,  from  a  relief  fund.  The  employment  should  be  given,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  accordance  with  ordinary  business  contracts,  and  not  as  'charity  work, ' 
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which  tends  to  be  as  ill-done  as  it  is  ill-paid,  and  to  degrade  men  instead  of  im- 
proving them. 

"  (5)  .  .  .  Such  works  only  should  be  undertaken  as  are  likely  to  create  the 
least  disturbance  in  the  labor  market. " 

Some  of  the  dangers  of  relief  work  are  pointed  out  in  the  "  Con- 
cluding Summary"  of  the  Report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on 
"Agencies  and  Methods  for  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed,"  pub- 
lished in  September,  1893,  from  which  I  will  quote  a  few  lines: 

"  Temporary  projects  of  relief  work,  such  as  those  started  by  local  authorities 
last  winter,  are  usually  intended  to  tide  workmen  over  periods  of  seasonal  slack- 
ness or  special  trade  depression.  So  far  as  they  discliarge  this  function  they  ob- 
viate much  suffering,  at  least  for  the  time.  The  evidence,  however,  given  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  winter,  seems  to 
show  that  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  offer  of  relief  work  be  chiefly  embraced  by 
members  of  the  loafing  and  shiftless  class,  to  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  of  the 
competent  victims  of  trade  fluctuations ;  for  in  England,  as  in  Germany,  these 
classes  do  not  easily  mix  (p.  408).  ...  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  undeirate  as 
well  as  to  overrate  the  utility  of  temporary  assistance.  Even  if  those  who  re- 
ceive it  relapse  shortly  after  into  their  former  condition,  their  suffering  has  in 
many  cases  been  mitigated  for  the  time  being.  But  against  the  advantages  of 
all  schemes  for  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  must  be  set  the  grave  danger 
of  their  tendency  to  become  chronic,  and  to  be  looked  forward  to  and  counted  on 
every  winter  ;  a  danger  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment"  (p. 
409). 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  by  all  experience  seems  to  be  that 
relief  work,  although  the  best  means  of  helping  the  unemployed  in 
seasons  of  exceptional  and  acute  distress,  is  apt  to  fail  of  its  object 
unless  administered  with  the  most  conscientious  care.  The  reason 
for  the  difficulties  presented  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  relief  for 
the  unemployed  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  in  every  community 
of  two  other  classes  of  persons  who  are  a  constant  burden  upon  the 
public,  and  who  are  distinct  from  the  genuine  workers,  whether  the 
latter  be  in  distress  every  winter  or  only  once  in  ten  years. 

1.  There  are  the  unfortunates,  called  tramps,  vagrants,  or 
loafers.  These  men,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not,  have  become 
so  unfit  for  regular  work  or  decent  living,  that  they  require  a  course 
of  severe  discipline  before  even  an  attempt  to  reform  them  can  be 
made.  These  are  the  recipients  of  almost  all  the  free  lodgings,  free 
food,  and  free  clothing,  carelessly  scattered  in  times  of  exceptional 
distress,  and  to  them  these  gifts  are  the  means  of  continuing  a  de- 
graded and  degrading  life.  They  go  from  city  to  city  as  they  learn 
that  here  or  there  the  most  lavish  preparations  are  being  made  to 
"  relieve  the  unemployed, "  and  they  are  a  pest  wherever  they  go. 
In  a  paper  on  "  The  Unemployed"  by  John  Burns  of  London,  Mem- 
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ber  of  Parliament  and  of  the  London  County  Council,  socialist  and 
labor- leader,  published  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  in  December, 
1892,  he  says:  "Till  the  tramp,  thief,  and  ne'er-do-weel,  however 
pitiable  he  may  be,  is  dealt  with  distinctly  from  the  genuine  worker, 
no  permanent  benefit  will  result  to  any  of  them. "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  miscalled  "  charity,"  in  furnishing  the  means  of  dissipated  living 
to  these  unhappy  beings,  who  should  be  forced  into  a  decent  exist- 
ence or  kept  in  close  confinement,  commits  a  great  sin  against  them 
and  against  the  community. 

2,  Next,  and  sometimes  far  above  these,  are  the  regular  "  relief- 
seekers,"  people  who  often  have  many  virtues,  but  whose  state  of 
distress  is  due  to  inherent  defects,  either  of  body,  mind,  or  character, 
and  these  also  are  encouraged  in  their  weakness  by  "  charity. "  They 
usually  lack  energy,  skill,  courage,  and  self-respect,  as  well  as  other 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  success,  and  they  .need,  far  more 
than  anything  else,  training,  education,  encouragement.  To  offer 
them  free  meals  and  free  clothing  is  to  tempt  them  to  degrade  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  in  time  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  tramps. 

These  two  classes  constitute  "  the  poor, "  and  it  was  doubtless  of 
such  people  that  Christ  spoke  when  he  rebuked  Judas  for  his 
attempt  to  secure  alms  for  them,  since  alms  could  not  minister  to 
their  need.  Neither  of  these  classes  is  included  among  the  "  unem- 
ployed," although  both  complicate  every  attempt  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  latter.  The  tramps  ought  to  be  left  to  the  law  to  deal 
with,  and  the  "  relief -seekers"  can  have  their  wants  supplied  by 
members  of  church  and  charitable  societies,  when  it  is  once  fully 
realized  that  the  development  of  character  and  of  the  capacity  for 
self-help  is  their  most  urgent  need. 

But  the  greatest  danger  of  all  in  trying  to  find  artificial  means  of 
support  for  any  class  of  men  or  women  is  lest,  by  the  very  means 
which  are  adopted  to  help  one  hundred  or  one  thousand,  ten  thou- 
sand should  be  injured.  The  sole  permanent  dependence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  toiling,  striving  men  and  women  who  carry  on 
their  weary  tasks  without  comment  or  complaint  is  regular  work, 
and  if,  by  the  attempt  to  supply  the  comparatively  few  who  have 
temporarily  lost  this  resource,  there  is  any  interference  with  trade  or 
the  regular  market,  which  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  producers,  a 
greater  mischief  has  been  done  than  any  amount  of  relief  work  or 
charitable  effort  can  repair  or  atone  for. 

Josephine  Shaw  Lowell. 
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My  object  in  this  article  is  an  unambitious  one.  It  is  not  to 
prescribe  a  cure  for  poverty,  or  even  a  remedy  for  the  present  dis- 
tress. It  is  not  to  propose  any  comprehensive  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  thousands  who  are  out  of  work,  or  for  their  relief  by 
new  methods  of  organized  charity.  The  article  grows  out  of  my 
own  experience.  There  must  be  many  like  myself,  who  have  but  a 
small  surplus  of  either  money,  time,  or  energy  to  devote  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed ;  not  enough  to  form  any  plans  for  its  solu- 
tion, or  even  to  cooperate,  to  any  great . extent,  in  the  plans  which 
others,  with  more  wisdom  or  more  leisure,  or  both,  are  able  to  form, 
but  who  yet  can  contrive,  by  wise  economies,  to  secure  a  little  money, 
a  little  time,  a  little  vital  force  which  they  would  like  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  others  less  happily  situated  than  themselves.  On  this  per- 
sonal problem  I  have  pondered  somewhat,  and  the  result  of  these 
ponderings  I  set  down  here,  much  as  one  might  do  in  his  own  com- 
monplace book. 

The  unprosperous  and  dependent  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes,  although  the  classification,  as  in  all  cases  of  vital  phe- 
nomena, is  imperfect,  and  the  classes  merge  into  one  another. 
There  are  first  the  really  helpless  and  incompetent — little  children 
deprived  by  death — or  worse  than  death — of  parental  care,  idiots  and 
insane,  hopeless  invalids,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled.  Some  of 
these,  despite  their  disadvantages,  care  for  themselves;  others  are 
cared  for  by  individual  friends,  still  others  in  hospitals  and  asylums; 
while  a  few  use  their  misfortunes  as  their  capital,  and  to  aid  them  in 
their  chosen  profession  of  beggary,  and  so  belong  to  the  second  class. 

This  second  class  includes  those  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to 
work;  they  believe  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  and  they 
devote  themselves  to  collecting  the  debt.  They  are  perfectly  con- 
tented to  be  carried,  and  all  their  little  energy  is  devoted  to  finding 
some  one  to  carry  them.  They  would  rather  live  in  laziness 
with  a  ten-cent  bed  in  a  lodging-house,  a  three-cent  cup  of  coflEee 
and  roll  for  breakfast,  free  soup  for  dinner,  and  whiskey  between 
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times  for  fuel,  than  work  and  earn  a  decent  living.  These  are  the 
tramps  and  vagrants  that  infest  our  streets,  crowd  the  free-soup 
houses,  implore  the  passer-by  for  money  wherewith  to  purchase  a 
railroad  ticket  to  the  next  town,  or  occasionally  ask  at  the  front  door 
for  work,  only  to  find  an  excellent  excuse  for  not  doing  the  work  if 
by  any  chance  it  is  offered  to  them.  Some  years  ago,  at  our  country 
house,  we  were  visited  by  a  procession  of  tramps,  pathetically  im- 
ploring work.  We  wanted  a  new  cistern,  got  ready  to  give  them 
work,  offered  a  job  to  any  applicant, — and  the  procession  mysteriously 
ceased.  Our  neighbors  had  as  many  applications  for  work  as  before;, 
but  we  had  none. 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  but  unable  to  find  an  opportunity.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  at  the  present  time  this  is  a  very  large  class,  and  it  ia 
likely  to  grow  constantly  larger  throughout  the  winter.  There  are 
in  the  community — and  have  been  in  all  ages  and  all  communities — 
a  large  class  of  men  who  are  entirely  competent  to  do  work  which  is 
provided  for  them,  but  utterly  incompetent  to  provide  themselves, 
with  work.  Such  a  man,  if  you  find  him  the  piece  of  ground,  the 
utensils,  the  seed,  and  the  market  for  his  products,  will  raise  the 
garden-truck;  but  he  cannot  pitch  on  the  proper  place,  determine 
what  to  raise,  nor  find  a  purchaser  for  his  produce.  There  are  many 
so-called  "skilled  workmen,"  who  can  do  one  thing  well;  but  if  a 
time  comes  when  the  community  no  longer  wants  that  one  thing, 
they  are  in  distress.  To  the  question  "  Why  stand  ye  here  idle?" 
such  men  give  the  answer  of  their  prototypes  in  the  parable, — "  Be- 
cause no  man  hath  hired  us." 

I  have  a  neighbor  at  my  country  home  who  I  suppose  never 
earned  over  $1.75  a  day,  who  has  a  family  of  six  or  seven  children, 
all  well  clothed,  fed,  and  housed,  and — thanks  to  the  public-school 
system — educated ;  and  whose  home  is  paid  for  out  of  his  earnings.  I 
doubt  whether  he  was  ever  idle  a  day  in  his  life.  If  the  mill  stops  run- 
ning he  gets  a  job  at  the  brick-yard.  If  the  brick-yard  discharges  its 
men,  he  gets  a  .chance  in  somebody's  garden.  If  everything  else 
fails,  he  has  a  hand  loom  and  weaves  rag-carpets,  which  are  ready  for 
sale  when  the  season  comes  round.     And  he  is  rarely  overstocked. 

I  have  another  neighbor,  whose  earnings  have  never  been  any 
larger,  who  has  brought  up  a  family  of  children,  and  now  in  his  old 
age  has  enough  to  ensure  him  and  his  wife  a  comfortable  mainte- 
nance.    But  when  he  was  working  in  the  brick-yards  he  tells  me  he 
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kept  two  purses, — a  summer  and  a  winter  purse, — and  divided  his 
wages  each  week  equally  between  the  two,  so  that  when  fall  came  on 
he  had  a  full  purse  to  carry  him  through  the  winter.  Since  he  has 
grown  too  old  for  the  hard  work  of  the  brick-yards  he  has  resumed  his 
earlier  occupation  of  gardening,  and  does  about  half  work  at  about 
half  pay,  and  very  glad  I  am  to  have  his  work  and  his  friendship. 

Such  men  never  become  dependent  on  their  neighbors.  They 
are  never  among  the  unemployed,  because  they  have  the  ability  to 
employ  themselves.  It  is  because  there  are  in  the  community  so 
many  who  have  not  the  ability  to  employ  themselves  that  the  public 
distress  is  so  great  and  the  public  problem  so  serious. 

It  is  something  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  to  have  it 
clearly  stated.  This,  then,  is  our  problem  to-day:  What  does  the 
law  of  love — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" — require  of  the 
busy  man  of  moderate  income  but  comfortable  circumstances,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  his  immediate  vicinity  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  work,  but  are  unable  to  provide  productive  work  for  themselves? 

1.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  love  ought  not  to  confound  this  man 
with  the  idle,  the  prodigal,  the  shiftless,  and  the  vicious  beggar. 
To  do  this  is  a  monstrous  injustice,  however  it  is  done.  This  is  the 
fatal  objection  to  all  schemes  of  wholesale  charity — soup-houses, 
beef  and  bread  distribution,  and  the  like.  Put  yourself  in  his  place. 
Imagine  that  you  had  been  discharged  from  your  customary  employ- 
ment ;  that  you  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  chance  to  continue  it  under 
some  other  employer ;  that  there  was  but  one  thing  you  could  do,  and 
you  could  find  no  one  who  wanted  it  done;  that  your  little  savings, 
laid  up  for  a  rainy  day,  had  been  exhausted ;  that  your  credit  at  the 
butcher's  and  grocer's  was  gone;  and  that  your  family  were  cold  and 
hungry.  What  would  you  think  of  the  charity  which  bids  you  crowd 
and  elbow  your  way  through,  or  take  your  place  in  line  with,  a  throng 
of  drunken,  idle,  vicious  vagabonds,  many  of  whom  had  never  done 
a  good  honest  day's  work  in  the  world,  some  of  whom  came  for  the 
soup  or  the  bread  only  that  they  might  spend  in  whiskey  the  dime 
they  had  earned  by  a  chance  job?  I  think  my  heart  would  burn 
with  an  indignation  at  this  injustice,  which  I  had  never  felt  at  the 
misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon  me.  I  might  submit  to  the 
self -degradation  rather  than  allow  my  wife  and  children  to  suffer; 
but  it  would  be  with  a  hot  heart  at  the  false  pretence  of  charity  which 
degraded  me.     Love  cannot  be  unjust;   and  all  schemes  of  indis- 
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criminate  charity  are  unjust — grossly,  wickedly  unjust.  In  them, 
as  in  giving  a  dime  to  the  chance  beggar  in  the  street,  or  cold 
victuals  to  the  chance  beggar  at  the  street  door,  there  is  no  love — there 
is  no  charity.  Such  giving  is  mere  idle,  lazy,  self-pleasing  senti- 
ment, or  a  contrivance  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  object,  or  to 
satisfy  a  self-indulgent  good  nature ;  or  at  best  to  throw  a  sop  to  a 
teasing  conscience.  All  careless  and  indiscriminate  giving  is  con- 
demnable,  not  only  because  it  aggravates  the  evil  it  pretends  to  cure, 
but  because  it  confounds  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  because 
it  is  not  love  at  all,  but  a  sham  and  false  pretence  of  love,  which 
never  deceives  the  dishonest  beggar  and  always  degrades  and  angers 
the  honest  and  deserving  poor.  The  one  duty  which  love  owes  to 
"  the  man  who  will  not  work"  is  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  "  neither 
shall  he  eat. "  There  is  no  love  in  taking  off  from  men  the  natural 
penalty  of  their  wrong-doing  while  they  continue  in  the  wrong-doing. 
That  a  man  was  idle  yesterday  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  help 
him  to-day.  But  there  is  very  good  reason  why  I  should  not  help 
him  to  continue  in  his  idleness. 

2.  Every  man  ought  to  guard  against  adding  to  the  general 
distress  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  Every  man 
discharged  to-day  is  an  added  burden  to  the  community.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  set  an  admirable  example,  in  his  reported  public 
announcement  that  his  mills  will  continue  running.  It  is  true  that 
no  business  can  be  carried  on  permanently  at  a  loss ;  but  business 
can  be  carried  on  without  a  profit,  or  even  temporarily  at  a  loss,  and 
at  such  times  as  these  other  considerations  than  those  of  profit  and 
loss  should  be  taken  account  of.  We  hear  much  in  these  days  of 
"captains  of  industry."  When  a  ship  is  injured  and  sinking,  the 
captain  is  the  last  to  leave  it.  The  time  will  come  when  no  captain 
of  industry  will  throw  overboard  part  of  his  crew  in  order  to  save 
his  cargo  intact.  Will  come?  -The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand! 
To-day  many  an  employer  is  deliberately  hazarding  his  fortune  in 
order  to  save  his  employees.  This  is  the  law  of  love.  And  it  can 
be  applied  in  m-any  ways.  All  economies  sooner  or  later  affect  labor, 
but  those  which  affect  it  soonest  should  be  last  applied.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  the  household  which  ordinarily  employs  three  servants, 
to  discharge  one  and  get  along  with  two,  unless  inexorable  necessity 
compels.  Tolstoi'  and  Ruskin  are  not  to  be  followed  this  winter: 
rather,  no  man  is  to  do  for  himself  what  he  can-  hire  some  one  poorer 
and  less  competent  to  do  for  him.     If  a  boy   wants  to  carry  your 
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satchel  in  the  street,  let  him  do  it.  It  is  a  better  charity  than 
ten  cents  to  a  tramp  for  a  lodging.  These  seem  very  insignificant 
suggestions;  but  if  every  reader  of  The  Forum  will  look  about  him 
for  an  opportunity  to  give  emp]o3'ment,  and  be  careful  to  take  none 
away,  the  aggregate  relief  would  be  not  inconsiderable. 

3.  The  next  suggestion  is  analogous:  it  is  that  each  individual 
become  the  almoner  of  his  own  bounty.  The  modern  recipe  for  pov- 
erty is  "organized  charity,"  and  that  is  an  admirable  recipe,  pro- 
vided it  is  charity  and  not  suspicion  or  indifference  that  is  organized. 
The  problem  is,  What  duty  do  we  owe  to  the  unfortunate?  And 
the  answer  is  found  in  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  If  we  do  love  him,  and  we  organize  to  help  him,  that  is 
well.  But  if  we  do  not  love  him,  but  suspect  him,  and  fear  him, 
and  are  bothered  by  him,  and  organize  to  investigate  him  and  get  rid 
of  him,  that  is  not  well.  In  reacting  against  indiscriminate  giving 
we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  officialism^  We  cannot  comply  with 
the  divine  law  by  saying  to  ourselves,  "  Go  to !  It  is  quite  too  much 
trouble  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  We  will  have  a  secretary 
to  love  him  for  us. "  The  Bureau  of  Charities,  the  Association  for 
Relieving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  whatever  other  organizations 
there  may  be,  are  admirable  contrivances  to  supplement  individual 
and  personal  service;  but  they  are  monstrosities  if  they  are  contri- 
vances to  get  rid  of  personal  service.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man 
on  either  side  of  the  water  knows  more  directly  and  personally  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  the  poor  than  the  Eev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett,  the 
founder  of  Toynbee  Hall ;  and  Mr.  Barnett  thus  closes  a  recent  article 
in  "  The  Fortnightly  Review,"  on  "  The  Unemployed": 

"If  to-morrow  every  one  who  cares  for  the  poor  would  become  the  friend  of 
one  poor  person — forsaking  all  others — there  would  next  week  be  no  insoluble 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  London  would  be  within  measm-able  distance 
of  becoming  a  city  of  happy  homes. " 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Barnett;  I  think  that  there  are  other 
social  and  industrial  remedies  to  be  applied ;  but  this  personal  friend- 
ship of  the  well-to-do  for  the  poor  is  fundamental.  Out  of  it  all  other 
remedies  would  grow ;  without  it  all  other  remedies  will  be  in  vain. 
A  basket  of  coal  accompanied  by  a  grip  of  the  hand  will  carry  more 
warmth  than  two  baskets  of  coal  sent  by  an  impersonal  ticket. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn, — perhaps  elsewhere  also — several  Frag- 
ment Societies  have  been  formed ;  mainly  societies  of  ladies.  They 
collect  second-hand  clothing,  pay  the  poor  to  repair  it,  supervise  the 
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repairing,  and  then  sell  it  for  very  small  sums  to  those  -who  are  not 
able  to  buy  good  clothing  at  the  stores,  and  who  therefore  either  go 
unclad,  or  buy  the  cheapest  and  hence  the  most  expensive  shoddy.  Is 
this  practicable?  Will  they  buy?  Entirely  practicable.  They  do 
buy,  are  eager  to  buy,  and  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  buy,  more 
thankful  often  than  for  a  gift  of  clothing. 

The  Fragment  Society  does  not  stop  here.  One  comfortable 
home  takes  in  its  keeping  one  poor  home ;  and  the  waste  for  the  one, 
eked  out  by  occasional  gifts,  or  perhaps  by  some  supplies  from  the 
Association  for  Eelieving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  preserves  the 
other  home  from  want.  And  it  goes  as  the  gift  and  with  the  con- 
sideration of  a  personal  friend.  A  loveless  gift  discredits  him  who 
gives,  and  degrades  him  who  receives.  The  problem  how  to  give 
without  love,  and  do  good,  not  harm,  is  an  insoluble  problem.  The 
thing  cannot  be  done.  Instinctively  one  recalls  James  Russell 
Lowell's  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  and  the  beggar's  rejection  of  the 
piece  of  gold  tossed  to  him  in  scorn : 

"Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door  ; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold  ; 
He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty. " 

4.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  a  great  opportunity  before  it.  "Will 
it  see  and  lay  hold  upon  that  opportunity?  We  have  been  asking 
ourselves,  Why  do  not  the  poor  come  to  church?  Now  the  ques- 
tion is  reversed:  Will  the  Church  go  to  the  poor?  I  do  not  mean 
in  contributions  to  "  organized  charities, "  but  in  personal  visitation. 
In  Christ's  picture  of  the  judgment  he  does  not  say  to  the  righteous, 
"  I  was  an  hungered,  thirsty,  a  stranger,  naked,  sick,  and  in  prison, 
and  ye  sent  a  secretary  unto  me, "  but  "  ye  fed  and  clothed  and  visited 
me. "  Now  is  the  judgment-day  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  it  is 
not  enough  for  the  Church  to  take  care  of  its  own  poor.  Some  un- 
happy churches  have  no  poor.  Every  city  church  ought  to  fix  the 
geographical  limits  of  a  parish,  for  which  it  should  assume  responsi- 
bility, and,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  church  or 
churches,  should  undertake  to  visit  the  entire  district,  and  ascertain 
where  there  is  distress  to  be  relieved.  In  this  visiting  the  object 
should  not  be  to  do  detective  work, — that  is,  to  discover  fraud ;  nor  to 
do  inquisitorial  work, — that  is,  to  pry  into  the  history  of  the  family, 
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rake  over  its  past,  learn  its  history,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  its  faults. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  its  object  be  the  mere  distribu- 
tion of  clotlies,  food,  fuel,  and  money  to  any  one  who  asks  for  it, 
on  the  principle  of  giving  the  most  to  those  who  claim  the  most. 
It  should  be  sympathetic,  kindly,  helpful,  cautious.  It  should  have 
experienced  supervision,  and  supplies  should  be  givdh  out  with 
caution.  It  is  better  to  sell  than  to  give,  and  to  give  a  little  rather 
than  much,  and  never  to  give  at  all  except  with  personal  inquiry  or 
personal  knowledge,  and  as  the  expression  of  personal  sympathy. 
But  if  cautious  and  experienced  visitors  cannot  be  secured,  I  would 
encourage  incautious  and  inexperienced  ones  to  undertake  the  work. 
Inexperienced  love  is  better  than  none  at  all.  Between  sympathy 
without  wisdom  and  wisdom  without  sympathy  is  a  hard  choice,  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  driven  to  it.  But  if  the  choice  must  be  made, 
the  unwise  sympathy  is  better  than  the  unsympathetic  wisdom ;  wis- 
dom will  be  acquired  in  the  work,  while  the  suspicious  and  unsympa- 
thetic heart  will  grow  more  suspicious  and  more  unsympathetic. 

If  the  reader  of  this  article  lays  it  down  with  any  impression  that 
I  disesteem  organized  charity,  I  hope  he  will  allow  this  closing  para- 
graph to  disabuse  him  of  that  misapprehension.  The  various  organ- 
ized efforts  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  among  the  consummate  fruits  of  Christianity.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  can  in  the  nature  of  the  case  do  very  little  personal 
work  among  the  poor,  who  must  do  most  of  their  work  through  the 
agency  of  others.  I  am  myself  one  of  that  number.  But  even  the 
busiest  of  us  can  do  a  little.  What  little  we  do  can  be  done  in  a 
spirit  of  really  friendly  sympathy,  not  grudgingly,  reluctantly,  and 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  Even  when  we  work  through  others,  we  can 
know  whom  we  are  helping  and  what  we  are  doing.  The  nearer  we 
can  get  to  those  we  befriend,  the  better  both  for  them  and  for  us. 
And  in  our  churches  we  can  drop  for  a  little  while  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  those  of  our  fellow-Christians  who  doubt  whether  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  or  who  hope  that  there  is  sunshine  in  another 
world  for  those  who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  darkness  in  this, 
and  unite  with  them  in  endeavoring  to  carry  food  to  the  hungry  and 
fuel  to  the  cold,  without  confounding  the  needy  with  the  vicious,  or 
unteaching  the  lessons  of  sobriety  and  thrift  to  one  class  while  we, 
who  pride  ourselves  on  our  thrift,  are  learning  the  more  important 
lesson  of  Christian  love. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


A  EEVIEW   OF  THE  HAWAIIAN   CONTEOVERSY. 

I  AM  asked  to  prepare,  without  bias  or  direct  suggestion,  a 
succinct  review  of  the  three  days'  revolution  of  January,  1893,  at  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  which  resulted  in  the  dethronement  of  Queen 
Liliuokalani  and  her  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Provisional  Government.  The  task  is  not  inviting ;  for 
public  sentiment  among  our  people  has  been  so  wrought  up  and 
worked  upon  of  late,  for  the  sake  of  discrediting  this  administration 
or  the  last,  and  with  a  passionate  desire  of  establishing  one  ulti- 
mate policy  or  another  toward  that  ocean  jurisdiction,  that  facts  are 
easily  glossed  over  or  disregarded  to  support  an  argument.  But  I 
have  studied  the  whole  testimony  carefully,  and,  I  believe,  without 
strong  prejudices,  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  the  situation  according 
to  my  own  impressions. 

I  shall  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  situation  of  these  islands 
"  at  the  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, "  and  midway  in  the  track  of 
a  valuable  commerce,  gives  them  a  peculiar  attraction  to  these  United 
States,  so  far  as  establishing  an  influence  there  is  concerned;  that 
recent  developments  of  that  commerce  have  carried  thither  quite  an 
amount  of  American  invested  capital,  together  with  a  fair  colony  of 
sojourners,  more  or  less  constant,  from  among  our  own  people;  that 
these  sojourners — American  citizens  still,  for  the  most  part, — are 
anxious,  intensely  anxious,  to  bring  that  whole  jurisdiction  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  constitute  the  emblem  of  their  beloved 
Union  and  ours.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  are  conservative  about  new  and  distant  territorial 
acquisitions,  sluggish,  not  readily  aroused;  they  are  conscious  of 
great  difficulties  attending  such  an  annexation  as  the  present,  and 
desire  time  and  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  the  promised  ad- 
vantages, which  they  as  yet  apprehend  scarcely  better;  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  they  do  not  wish  these  islands  thrown  upon  them, 
under  a  race  conquest,  like  that  of  Cortes  over  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico, 
but  must  feel  well  assured  that    the   Hawaiians   themselves   come 
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toward  us  with  open  arms  and  of  their  own  free  accord,  as  well  as 
resident  foreigners  who  undertake  to  pledge  their  consent. 

I  shall  assume  also  that  the  paramount  influence  of  the  United 
States  in  these  islands  may  be  extended  in  one  of  three  ways :  by 
treaty,  by  a  protectorate,  or  by  annexation.'  By  treaty,  which  best 
respects  the  autonomy  of  both  contracting  countries,  we  "have  already 
secured  great  advantages,  and  may  stipulate  for  advantages  even 
greater;  for  President  Grant's  treaty  of  reciprocity  in  1876  devel- 
oped a  marvellous  interchange  of  products  on  our  Pacific  slope ;  and 
with  its  renewal  under  President  Cleveland's  first  administration  in 
1883  we  acquired  further  the  exclusive  right  to  perhaps  the  finest  of 
those  island  harbors  as  a  naval  station  for  coaling  and  repairs.^  A 
protectorate  presents  a  scheme  utterly  incompatible  with  our  settled 
system  of  fraternal  self-government,  involving  grave  political  and 
constitutional  objections;  and,  such  a  policy  once  sanctioned,  a  strong 
naval  force  must  be  maintained,  while  our  flag  becomes  liable  to  be 
launched  into  costly  colonial  expeditions — after  the  fashion  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  European  powers — into  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
whose  sure  attendant  consequences  are  international  collision  and 
strife.  Annexation,  which  means  present  or  prospective  Statehood, 
offers,  with  regard  to  such  a  territory  and  population,  not  contiguous 
but  remote,  not  homogeneous  but  heterogeneous  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  political  and  constitutional  objections  the  gravest  of  all;  and, 
notwithstanding  our  innate  and  earnest  desire  to  diffuse  the  blessings 
of  freedom  which  we  enjoy  over  the  rest  of  the  globe,  one  would 
think  that,  with  Indians  not  yet  reclaimed,  negroes  emancipated  only 
by  the  bloodiest  and  costliest  of  civil  strifes,  and,  as  the  latest  factor, 
Chinese  disturbing  our  national  peace  of  mind, — not  to  speak  of  the  ref- 
use of  European  nations  cast  lately  upon  us  so  constantly  by  the  Atlan- 
tic tides, — this  Union  had  enough  of  the  problem  of  amalgamating 
races  into  one  brotherhood  to  last  at  least  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

I  shall  assume,  finally,  that  no  fear  of  British  or  other  foreign 
interference  to  seize  these  islands  if  we  do  not,  need  trouble  us. 
That  fear  has  been  the  usual  goad  for  driving  our  people,  if  possible, 
into  filibustering  and  oppression  toward  the  weaker  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  ever  since  the  days  of  San  Jacinto.  Our  influence  at 
these  islands  will  always  be  paramount  if  we  do  not  weaken  it  by 

'  G.  T.  Curtis,  North  American  Review,  March,  1893.  T.  M.  Cooley,  in 
the  Forum,  June,  1893. 

^  Minister  Thurston's  article.  North  American  Review,  March,  1893. 
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injustice.  An  Englishman  whose  means  of  knowledge  ought  to  be 
good '  declares  his  positive  belief  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  any 
other  nation  under  the  sun  would  accept  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a 
gift;  and  it  is  significant  that,  when  Mr.  Blount  ordered  our  flag  at 
Honolulu  to  be  lowered,  nothing  but  a  Japanese  man-of-war  in  the 
harbor  could  be  pointed  out  as  menacing  to  a  neutrality ;  and  on  the 
barest  rumor  that  such  a  menace  had  been  suggested,  the  Japanese 
government,  with  profound  regrets  at  so  unfounded  a  suspicion, 
ordered  that  vessel  away.'  As  for  the  Monroe  doctrine,  granting  its 
proper  extension  to  this  remote  part  of  our  hemisphere,  that  standing 
rule  against  European  and  foreign  interference  has  been  as  firmly 
asserted  by  our  present  administration  in  its  diplomatic  instructions, 
as  under  any  of  its  predecessors ;  and  such  instructions  we  shall  find  en- 
forced.^ This  doctrine,  though  perverted  by  some  later  Presidents, 
was  wholly  philanthropic  in  its  original  scope,  helpful  and  not  menacing 
to  weaker  nations  of  this  new  world  struggling  for  home  rule,  as  first 
inspired  by  Jefferson,  formulated  with  the  skilful  aid  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  while  Secretary  of  State,  and  announced  by  the  high-minded 
President  whose  name  it  bears,  upon  his  executive  responsibility. 

The  Hawaiian  question  is  often  debated  as  though  one  large  island 
alone  were  concerned;  but  the  controversy  involves  in  reality  a 
group  of  some  eight  inhabited  islands  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Of  these  islands 
Hawaii  is  the  largest  in  area,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  group;  but  it 
is  not  the  chief  either  in  population  or  political  importance.  That 
distinction  belongs  to  Oahu,  the  third  or  fourth  of  this  group  in 
geographical  size,  but  the  most  populous  of  all  by  reason  of  its  busy 
port  and  emporium,  Honolulu,  where  sovereignty  has  long  predom- 
inated; and  here,  and  in  that  interesting  city  of  about  23,000  souls, 
that  latest  revolutionary  overthrow  took  place  in  January,  1893, — too 
sudden  and  short  for  resistance  or  cooperation  elsewhere, — whose  suc- 
cess extended  the  revolutionary  jurisdiction  presently  to  the  other  isl- 
ands of  the  group.  Hawaiian  government  is  sufficiently  modern  and 
progressive  to  admit  of  a  census  taken  every  six  years,  which  com- 
prehends in  its  tabulated  results  both  number  and  nationalities;  and 

'  T.  H.  Davies,  guardian  of  the  Princess  and  heiress  expectant  of  the  Hawaiian 
throne. 

'  Mr.  Blount's  Reports,  April  6  and  July  17,  1893. 

^Secretary  Gresham's  instructions  to  Commissioner  Blount,  March  11,  1893; 
speech  of  Minister  Willis,  etc. 
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from  the  latest  census,  taken  in  1890,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
population  of  Oahu  island  dwell  at  Honolulu,  while  a  decided  major- 
ity of  the  enumerated  inhabitants,  out  of  a  total  number  of  nearly 
90,000,  dwell  actually  upon  the  other  three  principal  islands,  Hawaii, 
Maui,  and  Kauai.  Of  this  whole  hybrid  and  heterogeneous  brood 
the  most  highly  civilized  portion,  comprising  Americans,  British, 
Germans,  and  Norwegians,  number  less  than  14, 000  ;  natives  and  half- 
castes  amount  to  40,600;  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  a  mongrel  species 
of  Portuguese,  a  rude  laboring  class  for  the  most  part,  and  most  of 
them  not  admitted  to  the  franchise,  constitute  the  rest.  Of  pure 
Americans  there  are  less  than  two  thousand  altogether.' 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  indicating  the  nomadic  and  transi- 
tory character  of  this  mingled  population,  that  the  males  out-number 
the  females  in  the  proportion  of  about  56  to  31 ;  and  the  sexual 
disparity  is  particularly  great  as  regards  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
element,  the  most  nomadic  of  all ;  yet  even  this  latter  importation, 
which  the  present  Provisional  Government  and  its  predecessor  have 
long  encouraged,  under  contracts  more  particularly  for  working  as 
coolies  the  vastly  developing  sugar  plantations,  arrives  to  supply  in- 
habitants hardly  less  permanent  in  residence  than  the  Saxon  race ; 
and  the  population  and  character  of  these  islands  is  now  and  must 
always  remain — inclusive  of  natives,  the  most  permanent  of  all — over- 
whelmingly Asiatic  and  Polynesian."  This  present  condition  of 
the  races  has  been  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  great  development  of 
staple  productions,  and  particularly  of  sugar  cultivation,  under  the 
fostering  influences  of  President  Grant's  treaty,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred :  but  to  take  the  natives  and  half-castes,  otherwise  familiarly 
styled  Kanakas,  they  are  by  themselves  an  interesting  and  intelligent 
race,  considering  the  barbarous  condition  from  which  missionary 
efforts  long  ago  reclaimed  them.  Considerably  more  than  half  of 
them  (or  seven-tenths  in  round  numbers)  can  read  and  write, — a 
showing  with  which  only  England  and  Germany,  perhaps,  of  European 
countries,  can  compete:  idol-worship,  equally  with  cannibalism,  they 
have  long  since  cast  aside,  and  they  are  now  clearly  Christian  in  their 
religious  affinities,  besides  showing  in  their  own  modes  of  life  those 
distinctive  Christian  traits,  not  always  predominant  among  their  more 
civilized  teachers,  of  simple  faith,  meekness,  self-sacrificing  hospi- 
tality, and  forgiveness  of  their  enemies  by  whom  they  have  sufiered. 
Few  thieves  or  beggars  are  to  be  found  among  them.     What  finally 

'  See  the  oflScial  statistics  in  Blount's  final  report.  ^  Ibid. 
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the  Hawaiian  is  capable  of  under  the  highest  conditions  remains 
unsolved ;  but  under  his  present  influences  he  is  found  rather  timid 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a  more  powerful  race,  docile,  without 
strong  traditions  of  his  own,  frail  but  well-intentioned  in  morals. 
He  is  disposed  to  follow  his  civilizers  from  without  rather  than  trust 
to  native  inspiration ;  and  yet  most  probably,  like  most  other  races  of 
this  globe,  he  is  capable  of  fighting  for  his  rights  when  at  last  exas- 
perated and  pushed  to  the  wall.' 

Sandwich  Islanders  responded  quite  readily  to  the  religious  efforts 
of  our  earlier  missionaries ;  and  the  sons  of  missionaries,  and  English- 
speaking  immigrants  in  general,  have  reaped  many  temporal  advan- 
tages in  consequence  previous  to  the  last  twenty  years.  In  fact  white 
leaders  were  usually  accepted  by  the  island  king,  in  his.  selections  of 
ministers,  nobles,  and  judges,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  own  race; 
and  hence  the  Hawaiian  government  has  gradually  merged  from  bar- 
barism into  a  sort  of  parliamentary  monarchy,  after  the  European 
pattern ;  puerile,  possibly,  in  its  imitative  fondness  for  royal  pagean- 
try, but  nevertheless  strikingly  liberal  in  submitting  its  royal  func- 
tions and  prerogatives  to  popular  and  even  alien  direction.  The 
census  of  1890  shows  voters  registered  of  all  the  various  nationali- 
ties which  vote  at  all, — Chinese  and  Japanese  being  still  excluded; 
and  as  a  great  concession  to  sojourners  not  citizens,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1887,  which  the  white  denizens  of  Oahu  procured  by 
revolution,  foreigners  who  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment are  permitted  to  register  with  a  distinct  reservation  of  alle- 
giance to  their  own.  It  is  thus  that  European  and  American  sojourn- 
ers here  have  quite  generally  gained  participation  in  the  suffrage,  with 
the  object,  on  their  own  part,  of  neutralizing  the  native  vote  as  much 
as  possible  by  various  devices,  while  claiming  all  the  same  sym- 
pathy and  protection  from  one's  own  distant  government. 

It  is  foreigners,  chiefly,  in  such  a  sense,  who  have  been  the  chief 
promoters  and  organizers  of  the  two  latest  revolutions ;  both  of  which 
tend  decidedly  toward  taking  away  the  Hawaiian  islands  from  their 
own  fixed  inhabitants.     And  in  an  alignment  of  the  native  full  or 

' "  The  Hawaiian  race, "  writes  Sereno  E.  Bishop,  an  ardent  annexationist, 
in  1888,  "  is  one  that  is  well  worth  saving.  With  all  their  sad  frailties,  they 
are  a  noble  race  of  men,  physically  and  morally.  They  are  manly,  courageous, 
enterprising,  cordial,  generous,  unselfish.  They  are  highly  receptive  of  good. 
They  love  to  look  forward  and  upward,  though  very  facile  to  temptations  to 
slide  backward  and  downward.  In  an  unusual  degree  they  possess  a  capacity 
for  fijie  and  ardent  enthusiasm  for  noble  ends. " 
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half  caste  registered  vote  against  the  foreign,  in  consequence,  and 
with  the  increasing  fear  that  the  whole  ignorant  Asiatic  brood  may 
yet  be  admitted  to  the  polls,  American  voters  almost  despair  of 
stable  government,  under  their  own  immediate  control,  unless  they 
can  gain  annexation  to  the  United  States  as  a  sort  of  white  aristoc- 
racy. Indeed,  these  islands,  while  the  present  Provisional  Govern- 
ment lasts,  mean  practically  and  of  necessity  a  State  or  a  cluster  of 
States,  staple  and  sugar-producing,  after  the  pattern  of  South 
Carolina  or  Louisiana  in  1860,  with,  however,  a  race  oligarchy 
wide  awake  in  other  investments  for  capital,  who  work  Mongolian 
coolies  on  their  plantations,  under  a  close  contract  system,  instead  of 
African  slaves.  Hawaiians  and  natives  themselves  have  no  superior 
class  of  their  own ;  and  all  the  lands,  which  were  owned  originally 
by  a  few  or  by  the  crown,  are  gradually,  by  one  means  or  another, 
being  drawn  into  the  exclusive  dominion  of  white  denizens.'  But 
the  landless  natives,  still  deferring  to  white  influence,  retain  the 
semblance  of  political  sovereignty  for  themselves,  and  they  actually 
register,  by  the  latest  census,  9,700  intelligent  though  diffident  votes, 
as  against  a  foreign  vote  of  scarcely  3,900.'' 

So  startlingly  significant  are  these  undisputed  facts  and  figures, 
that  our  latest  American  insurrectionists  have  no  wish  whatever, 
either  to  encourage  experiments  of  local  self-government  or  to  appeal 
for  the  sanction  of  their  new  establishment  to  a  plebiscite.  The  gov- 
ernment which  they  displaced  was  a  liberal  government  enough, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  for  white  men  and  foreigners  to  live 
under.  The  legislature,  a  representative  body,  passed  laws,  made  and 
unmade  ministers,  usuall}^  of  white  blood,  who  controlled  the 
monarch ;  the  monarch  himself  not  long  ago  was  elected  by  the  leg- 
islature, as  may  occur  again,  because  sovereigns  die  childless  and 
collateral  succession  is  not  very  extensively  provided  for.  "  The 
annexationists, "  reports  Mr.  Blount  accurately,  "  expect  the  United 
States  to  govern  the  islands  by  so  abridging  the  right  of  suffrage  as 
to  place  them  in  control  of  the  whites."  In  fact  not  one  revolu- 
tionist did  he  find  on  his  visit  who  admitted  or  advocated  anything  to 
the  contrary ;  and  the  deep  reserve  of  annexationists  who  are  manufac- 
turing sentiment  in   this   country  is  equally  significant.     Minister 

'  Only  4, 695  persons  owned  real  estate  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  latest 
statistics  ;  and  over  half  of  the  soil  had  by  1890  passed  into  European  or  Ameri- 
can ownership.     This  offers  little  promise  to  new  settlers  in  case  of  armexation. 

*  Blount's  final  report. 
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Thurston  suggests  that  Hawaiians  are  indifferent  to  their  own  institu- 
tions and  should  be  indulged  accordingly.'  Ex-Minister  Stevens 
objects  to  all  popular  expression  on  the  subject  of  these  new  rulers, 
on  the  distrustful  hypothesis  that  British  influence  and  the  various 
corrupt  island  rings,  together  with  Glaus  Spreckels,  would  bribe  the 
people  to  vote  unfavorably.' 

Hawaiiali  politics,  in  their  history,  do  not  move  perhaps  in  a 
more  dignified  plane,  nor  with  greater  freedom  from  scandalous  im- 
putations, than  those  of  more  favored  communities,  where  parties 
contend  for  selfish  power,  and  are  left  free  to  asperse,  without  despotic 
interference,  the  motives  of  their  opponents.  Upon  the  death  of 
Lunalilo,  known  as  the  last  of  the  Kamehamehas,  in  1874,  it  de- 
volved upon  the  entire  Hawaiian  legislature  to  elect,  in  default  of 
legitimate  succession,  a  new  sovereign.  Of  the  two  candidates,  Kala- 
kaua  and  the  Queen  dowager  Emma,  the  former  gained  the  election 
through  external  American  influence;  but  his  dissipated  and  down- 
ward course  presently  produced  a  revolution  in  1887,  which  secured 
those  new  constitutional  features  so  liberal  to  the  white  denizens  of 
Honolulu,  and  so  unparalleled  in  the  dealings  of  fully  civilized  com- 
munities with  aliens,  which  we  have  already  touched  upon.  The 
sovereign  was  shorn  quite  short  of  his  former  prerogatives;  including 
the  appointment  of  a  house  of  nobles,  and  his  absolute  veto  upon  legis- 
lation. The  new  constitution,  formally  promulgated,  July  7,  1887, 
by  King  Kalakaua  himself,  as  the  former  constitution  more  despot- 
ically had  been,  brought  political  troubles  to  a  close;  though  the 
concessions  were  doubtless  wrung  from  him  most  unwillingly. 
Actual  sovereignty  passed  very  considerably  by  such  a  charter  to  the 
foreign  element,  so  long  as  they  kept  in  good  accord  among  them- 
selves ;  but  there  was  native  discontent,  which  native  courtesy  could 
scarcely  smother,  when  the  King  died  suddenly  on  January  20, 
1891,  while  upon  a  tour  to  San  Francisco,  where  sagacious  Americans 
on  their  own  soil  entertained  him  right  royally.  Kalakaua  died  child- 
less, leaving  the  reputation,  notwithstanding  his  many  low  vices,  of 
a  tractable  and  kind-hearted  sovereign,  and  a  generous  good  fellow ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  January,  the  day  that  his  remains  were 
brought  to  Honolulu  by  a  steamer  which  bore   the  Hawaiian  flag 

>  New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  1.3,  1893.  "The  average  native  Hawaiian,"  adds 
Mr.  Thurston,  "has  very  little  interest  in  who  rules  him,  so  long  as  he  is  not  in- 
terfered with  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  life,  and  really  has  no  opinion  to  express. " 

*  Massachusetts  lecture ;  newspapers  of  Nov.  22,  1893. 
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at  half-mast  to  anuounce  a  public  calamity,  his  sister  and  legitimate 
successor,  Liliuokalani,  was,  in  her  first  maze  of  bewildering  grief 
and  unexpected  authority,  proclaimed  the  Queen  and  successor.' 

Of  Queen  Liliuokalani  personally,  whose  brief  two  years'  reign 
has  precipitated  such  disaster,  nothing  should  be  said  in  censure 
which  does  not  allow  that  she  is  of  a  race  which  her  white  conquerors 
consider  inferior  to  their  own.  No  such  profligate  and  open  debauch- 
ery has  been  charged  against  her  as  that  of  which  her  late  brother  and 
royal  predecessor  was  accused ;  but  she,  a  married  woman  at  the  time 
of  her  accession,  and  more  recently  a  widow,  has  had  that  scandal  im- 
puted to  her  which  woman  holds  most  in  abhorrence,  but  can  least  easily 
put  down.  Liliuokalani 's  chastity  is  defended  by  her  friends  and 
denied  by  her  enemies ;  she  has  always  been  received  at  her  capital 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  greeted  in  society  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  leading  foreign  residents,  which  is  of  itself  an  im- 
portant circumstance  in  her  favor."  But  be  the  truth  what  it  may, 
the  coarse  and  calumnious  epithets  with  which  so  many  of  our  own 
countrymen  have  lately  befouled  her  in  the  press,  and,  worst  of  all. 
President  Harrison's  recent  minister,  who  should  have  been  the  last 
person  to  forfeit  dignity  in  that  respect — and  all  without  an  indict- 
ment, an  investigation,  an  affidavit,  or  even  a  really  compromising 
fact  to  adduce  against  her — should  cause  the  blood  of  every  honorable 
man  to  curdle  with  indignation.  As  for  Wilson,  her  alleged  para- 
mour, his  rise  in  her  confidence  is  capable,  at  all  events,  of  that  guilt- 
less explanation  to  which  every  accused  person  should  be  entitled ; 
for,  a  half-breed  Englishman  of  good  stock  and  strong  physique, 
brought  up  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  boyhood,  and  proving  him- 
self quickly  superior  to  the  blacksmith's  trade  which  first  employed 
him,  he  married  a  native  girl  whom  Liliuokalani  had  trained  in  her 
household  like  an  own  child,  and  attached,  besides,  the  Queen's  hus- 
band by  his  congenial  companionship  in  the  manly  sports ;  till  finally 
the  Queen  herself,  recalling  the  royal  vicissitudes  of  past  revolutions, 
selected  him  as  her  marshal  and  palace  guard,  in  which  personal 
capacity  he  lived  necessarily  with  his  own  wife  in  close  proximity 
to  the  palace.  He  well  vindicated  his  sovereign's  choice  by  his 
courage,  ability,  and  conspicuous  and  constant  fidelity  to  her  inter- 
ests. Indeed,  of  all  the  numerous  men  who  figure  through  Com- 
missioner Blount's  searching  investigation,  Wilson  stands  out  alone, 

'  Historical  testimony  of  Ashford  and  others  ;  Blount's  report. 

'  See  testimony  of  Wundenberg,  Chief  Justice  Judd,  and  the  late  Queen. 
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chief  and  organizer  of  the  royal  forces,  as  the  man  whom  revolu- 
tionist plotters  thoroughly  dreaded;  he  it  was  who  would  have 
nipped  conspiracy  in  the  bud  after  the  Russian  fashion,  who,  but  for 
the  more  prudent  and  more  timorous  advisers  of  the  government, 
would  have  arrested  ringleaders,  suppressed  secret  meetings,  dared 
the  revolutionists  and  even  the  intervening  marines  of  our  United 
States  vessel  to  fight,  and  who  only  surrendered  his  station  house  at 
last  on  the  Queen's  peremptory  mandate.  It  was  for  all  this,  we 
may  well  surmise,  and  because  of  his  constancy  to  his  sovereign,  the 
woman  who  relied  upon  his  protection,  that  annexationists  hate  him, 
and  pull  his  reputation  to  shreds,  more  than  from  any  pious  suspi- 
cions that  he  received  her  illicit  favors. 

Queen  Liliuokalani's  accession  has  been,  however,  most  unfortu- 
nate for  the  peace  of  her  realm,  under  the  stress  of  unavoidable  race 
conflicts  between  natives  and  white  foreigners  which  this  new  wealth 
of  commerce  and  plantation  industries  has  brought  to  the  inhabitants. 
That  stress  dates  from  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  before  her.  Her  dis- 
position has  been  reactionary,  and  her  sympathies  strongly  with  her 
native  people  as  against  the  new-comers  of  these  Saxon  races  whose 
cool  craft  has  been  gradually  taking  away  their  simpler  sovereignty 
and  her  own,  and  of  whose  designs,  moreover,  to  annex  the  whole 
jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  she  has  had  no  light  forebodings. 
Partisan  herself  in  feelings,  by  nature  and  the  force  of  circumstances, 
stronger  in  traditionary  reverence  than  the  majority  of  her  race,  she 
has  hastened  the  dreaded  conflict  by  her  own  want  of  either  tact 
or  prudent  dissimulation,  by  her  obstinacy,  high  temper,  trans- 
parent simplicity  of  motive,  and,  within  clearly  feminine  limitations, 
her  fearlessness  to  assume  great  responsibilities  whose  dangers  she  is 
incompetent  to  calculate.  Yet,  with  all  these  grave  faults  of  char- 
acter as  a  ruler,  Liliuokalani  has  been  singularly  consistent  and 
honest  in  her  general  preferences  for  a  policy;  she  has  shown  no  little 
forbearance,  moreover,  when  terribly  irritated  and  provoked,  where 
her  officers  would  more  wisely  have  soothed  her;  she  has  respected 
constitutional  restraints  after  her  own  emphatic  manner  of  construing 
them;  and,  after  all,  she  has  proved  herself  not  intractable,  when 
treated,  as  all  women  like  to  be,  with  courteous  deference.  More  than 
this,  still,  she  yields  the  point,  like  most  others  of  her  sex,  "when 
masculine  superiority  has  forced  her  to  the  ultimate  barrier. 

This  sovereign,  never  yet  fully  trained  and  experienced  upon  her 
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throne,  though  advanced  already  in  years,  belongs  to  a  short-lived 
race;  and  in  case  of  her  death,  deposition,  or  voluntary  resignation, 
her  legitimate  successor — under  the  Constitution  of  1887 — would 
have  been  automatically  the  Princess  Kaiulani,  a  young  woman  now 
just  abovit  the  age  of  Hawaiian  majority,  of  rare  personal  charms  and 
intelligence,  who,  seasonably  removed  from  pernicious  com-t  influences 
a  few  years  ago,  was  privately  educated  in  England  under  good  guar- 
dianship, and  has  lately  been  travelling  in  the  United  States,  charming 
all  who  have  met  her  by  her  social  refinement  and  accomplishments. 
The  good  will  of  these  two  royal  claimants  could  not  be  safely 
ignored  in  any  full  settlement  of  the  Hawaiian  difficulties ;  and  in 
fact,  the  treaty  which  President  Harrison  negotiated  with  the  new 
government  proposed  to  pension  Liliuokalani  handsomely  and  pay 
down  to  the  Princess  a  gross  sum  in  cash,  provided  that  each  would 
submit  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Blount  found  last  spring  at  Honolulu,  while  pressing  his 
investigation,  that  agents,  pretending  to  have  received  their  creden- 
tials from  Washington,  were  trying  to  negotiate  directly  with  the 
ex-Queen,  so  as  to  induce  her  to  sell  out  and  abdicate;  and  when 
their  scheme  was  balked,  Hawaiian  journals  in  sympathy  with  the 
Provisional  Government  threatened  repeatedly  that  she  would  be 
forthwith  arrested  and  shipped  from  the  islands.' 

The  dethroned  queen  is  not  without  grievances  of  her  own  to 
relate,  such  as  must  have  left  their  indelible  impression  peculiarly 
upon  one  of  her  imperious  temperament.  Like  her  own  predecessor, 
she  disliked  the  Constitution  of  1887,  which  placed  ancient  prerog- 
atives so  largely  in  the  keeping  of  the  migratory  white  men.  Upon 
her  coronation  she  hesitated  to  sign  it;  and,  told  next  by  her  sur- 
rounding advisers  that  she  could  not  at  once  legally  form  a  ministry 
of  her  own,  but  must  keep  the  legacy  of  a  dead  sovereign's  cabinet 
until  some  legislature  should  later  dismiss  them,  she  stubbornly  ob- 
jected, and  carried  her  point  at  length,  as  she  ought  to  have  done. 
Her  earlier  ministers  of  state,  who  were  evidently  expected  to  keep 
her  down,  would  administer  affairs  together,  without  passing  her  the 
courtesy  of  a  consultation ;  and  later,  as  the  struggle  progressed,  with 
the  Wilcox  Eeforai  cabinet,  for  whose  head  she  cherished  a  high 
personal  consideration,  the  course  taken,  as  she  claims,  was  on  all 
occasions  to  decide  measures  apart,  and  simply  present  acts  and 
documents  for  her  signature,  leaving  her  no  ready  resource  but  to 

'  See  Blount  correspondence,  April  26  and  May  24,  1893. 
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acquiesce.  "I  found,"  she  complains,  "  that  I  was  simply  a  nonen- 
tity, a  figurehead."  And  Minister  Stevens  on  one  occasion,  so  she 
relates,  seated  himself  in  her  presence  in  a  manner  highly  disrespect- 
ful and  offensive,  and  then  absurdly  undertook  to  browbeat  her  gov- 
ernment into  making  reparation  for  an  article,  reflecting  upon  his 
official  behavior  toward  some  shipwrecked  sailors,  which  had  ap- 
peared casually  in  a  Honolulu  newspaper.' 

It  seems  impossible  that  this  high-strung  sovereign,  sensitive  to 
every  slight  and  impertinence,  could  have  got  on  smoothly  with  the  di- 
verse elements  about  her.  Her  own  people,  to  whom  were  allied  those 
native-born  of  foreign  parents,  are  passionately  fond  of  her ;  but  Ameri- 
can sojourners,  yearning  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  became  rapidly  ali- 
enated from  her  confidence,  until,  between  annexationists  and  wealthy 
merchants  generally  who  desired  reform  and  a  stable  government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  on  the  other  who  incline  rather  to  home  rule 
and  the  Polynesian  standard  of  morals,  administration  had  degener- 
ated by  1892,  with  the  legislature  in  session,  into  the  constant  making 
and  turning  out  of  cabinets, — a  business  in  which  the  legislature  ex- 
erted its  leverage  at  the  behest  of  one  side  or  the  other  according  as 
factious  combinations  might  vary,  while  bribery  and  corruption  became 
the  constant  charge.  In  this  sharp  and  incessant  struggle  for  political 
Bupremacy,  the  party  reformers,  when  united  with  another  faction 
known  as  Liberals,  were  strong  enough  to  vote  out  all  opposing  min- 
isters until  the  Wilcox  or  Reform  Cabinet  was  brought  in ;  but,  offend- 
ing the  Liberals  after  this,  they  met  their  humiliation  when  the  Wil- 
cox Cabinet  was  voted  out  by  a  new  legislative  combination  of  men 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1893,  and  the  reins  of  power,  which  other- 
wise might  most  likely  have  been  held  for  eighteen  months  or  more 
through  the  prorogation  of  the  legislature,  passed,  just  before  final 
adjournment,  into  the  hands  of  another  ministry,  weak  perhaps  in  its 
morals,  and  hardly  representative  of  any  party.  Among  the  various 
rings  of  lobby  speculators,  corrupt  and  corrupting,  as  such  specula- 
tors are  apt  to  be  under  any  government,  while  hanging  about  the 
legislature,  were  those  which  sought — as  had  been  sought  long  before — • 
a  lottery  and  an  opium  license  act ;  measures  both  offensive  to  civil- 
ized people  like  our  own,  and  yet  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  strongly 
backed  by  Asiatic  as  well  as  local  sentiment,  and  commanding  natu- 
rally some  honest  favor  at  all  events,  from  such  a  government  and 
'See  Liliuokalani's  statement,  attached  to  Blount's  report. 
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legislature,  because  of  subsidies  and  revenue  which  would  accrue  to 
the  public  treasury.  To  take  such  measures  at  their  worst,  in  any 
system  of  modern  politics  the  only  efficacious  remedy  lies  in  consti- 
tutional appeal  to  the  polls,  liberal  discussion,  and  healthier  inspira- 
tion of  public  sentiment;  for  with  bad  legislation  the  people  of  our 
own  proud  States  are  sufficiently  familiar,  and,  in  the  chance  for  pop- 
ular appeal  in  change  of  legislators  and  an  administration,  citizens  rest 
content.  Taxation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  never  been  oppress- 
ive, averaging  scarcely  one  per  cent. 

While  the  acerbity  of  politics  increased,  and  civilization  itself 
seemed  to  go  backward;  while  party  reformers  complained  of  the 
Queen's  vicious  appointments,  of  her  meddlesome  interference  in 
affairs,  and  of  the  increasing  instability  of  official  tenure,  which  under 
old  King  Lunalilo  was  almost  permanent  by  comparison  with  these 
two  later  successors — natives  on  the  other  side  lamenting  that  foreign- 
ers of  another  race,  citizens  still  owing  their  allegiance  elsewhere,  had 
come  to  their  Pacific  coast  poor,  to  amass  rich  fortunes,  to  absorb  the 
crown  lands  to  themselves,  and  at  length  to  claim  paramount  ascend- 
ency in  the  public  administration,  regardless  of  earlier  prerogatives,  of 
earlier  fundamental  law,  and,  as  they  thought,  to  the  impoverishment 
and  subjection  of  their  own  primitive  race, — American  sojourners 
began  almost  spontaneously  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  desire  to 
a  closer  amalgamation  with  the  United  States.  Other  friends  of  civ- 
ilization and  stability,  having  no  strong  interest  to  exert  apart,  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  Norwegian,  came  to  sympathize  with  them ;  most 
foreigners,  in  fact,  upon  these  islands,  who  controlled  or  owned  invested 
capital, — all  the  great  sugar- producers,  in  fine,  except  Claus  Spreckels. 
But  while  the  greater  part  of  this  influential  minority  were  content 
to  let  events  shape  their  own  slow  course,  an  ardent  band  of  annexa- 
tion enthusiasts  and  malcontents  pushed  forward  insurrectionary 
schemes  in  secret,  under  the  secret  favor,  as  they  often  represented, 
of  President  Harrison  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  To  stir  up  among 
American  men  at  home  the  sluggish  spirit  of  distant  acquisition  was 
of  course  the  still  formidable  task ;  but  this  they  attempted  to  do  in 
various  articles  which  attracted  little  immediate  notice  in  our  country, 
but  which  are  now  recalled  with  a  retrospective  interest;  published, 
as  they  were,  at  various  times  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  "  New 
York  Tribune,''  in  the  "  Kennebec  Journal,"  which  Minister  Stevens 
of  Maine  had  edited,  and  in  various  presses  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one 
of  which,  shortly  before  the  final  session  of  our  last  Congress,  predicted 
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under  bold  head-lines  that  a  new  national  topic  was  shortly  to  be 
sprung  in  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  Ex -Premier  Thurston,  a  native- 
born  islander,  who  appears  to  have  visited  the  United  States  in  1891— 
92,  to  make  secret  stipulations  with  the  Harrison  administration,' 
was  the  moving  spirit  of  all  this  agitation ;  and  bis  lately  published 
plea  for  annexation,  made  up  with  much  financial  and  historical  re- 
search, is  stated  by  himself  to  have  been  written,  except  for  its  two 
final  pages,  before  the  revolution  took  place."  To  such  insurrection- 
ary counsels,  Minister  Stevens,  a  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  Secre- 
tary Blaine,  gave  more,  probably,  than  a  diplomatic  countenance;  for 
his  close  personal  sympathy  and  acquaintance  with  the  bold  spirits  of 
the  cause  is  revealed  more  and  more  clearly  in  each  new  counter-state- 
ment that  he  has  made  since  Blount's  report  was  published.  In 
speeches  made  by  him  at  Honolulu,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1891,  and  later, 
on  Memorial  Day,  1892,  contempt  of  the  sovereign  and  government  to 
which  he  came  accredited  was  but  feebly  veiled.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
common  charge  of  royal  adherents  who  felt  the  atmosphere  of  his  hos- 
tility, that  our  legation  was  the  headquarters  where  Americans  met 
commonly  to  discuss  by  what  practical  means  these  islands  might 
most  quickly  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
and  though  no  secret  league  of  annexationists  may  really  have  been 
organized,  suspicions  were  so  soon  aroused  among  the  natives  them- 
selves and  in  governing  circles,  that  a  Hawaiian  league  was  formed  to 
protect  the  autonomy  of  the  kingdom.^ 

We  reach  now  that  memorable  and  somewhat  unexpected  crisis 
of  Saturday,  the  14th  of  January,  1893,  when  events  to  which  the 
Queen's  own  indiscretion  largely  contributed  gave  American  so- 
journers upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  revolutionary  opportunity 
for  which  some,  no  doubt,  had  hopefully  planned,  but  which  to  the 
great  majority  of  reformers  must  have  meant  simply,  in  its  inception, 
union  for  pure  local  self-government  by  regular  and  constitutional 
methods.  Eevolutions  among  this  gentle  and  not  illiberal  people  of 
the  distant  seas  meant  sensation ;  without  doubt,  oratory ;  displays, 
perhaps,  of  military  force,  but  hardly  bloodshed.      In  all  the  previous 

'  See  Liliuokalani's  statement. 

'  North  American  Review,  March,  1893. 

^Blount's  statements,  passim.  President  Cleveland's  special  message  of 
December  18,  1893,  supplies  letters  from  the  files  of  the  State  Department, 
written  by  Minister  Stevens  in  1892,  which  disclose  plans  of  the  revolutionists 
entertained  thus  early,  and  his  own  decided  sympathy  with  them. 
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Hawaiian  revolutions  since  1875,  so  Mr.  Blount  informs  us,  the  total 
casualties  had  amounted  to  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded;  and  by 
precisely  the  same  arithmetical  figures  were  these  former  revolutions 
more  sanguinary  than  this  latest  impending  one.  The  legislature  on 
that  14th  of  January  was  to  close  its  work;  and  as  legislatures  were 
decreed  biennial  under  the  existing  Constitution,  no  opportunity  to 
vote  out  the  Ci\binet  which  had  just  come  into  power,  by  supersedure 
of  the  Wilcox  ministry  the  day  before,  could  possibly  occur  before 
May,  1894,  unless  the  Queen  convoked  a  special  session.  Govern- 
ment might  now  prove  for  a  long  time  sufficiently  stable,  but  it  was 
not  such  stability  as  reformers  and  the  foreign  element  wished  for : 
they  were  bitterly  disappointed  over  the  ill  luck  which  had  rotated 
their  favorite  ministers  out  of  office  on  the  13th;  and,  to  add  to  their 
mortified  disgust,  the  new  ministers,  fulfilling  pledges  probably  given 
to  that  queer  combination  of  a  legislative  majority  which  had  just 
helped  them  into  power,  laid  the  opium  and  lottery  bills  before  the 
Queen  and  advised  her  to  approve.  Not  caring  to  interpose  her  own 
veto  at  this  time,  and  yet,  indifferent  personally  to  these  bills,  as 
she  has  since  testified,  or,  rather,  disliking  them,  like  most  of  her 
woman  friends,  she  affixed  her  signature. '  The  legislature  was  pro- 
rogued with  ceremonial  formality  on  Saturday  noon;  most  of  the 
opposition  members,  however,  being  conspicuously  absent.  Minister 
Stevens,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  brief  trip  among  the  islands, 
joined  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the  government  house  just  about  ad- 
journment, to  ascertain  what  bills  had  been  royally  approved ;  and 
when  informed  that  the  lottery  bill  was  one  of  them,  he  struck  his 
cane  on  the  ground  and  exclaimed  with  angry  emphasis  that  this  was 
an  insult  to  the  United  States. 

The  Queen's  new  ministry,  now  apparently  launched  upon  a  long 
term  of  service,  was  not  really  disreputable,  but  of  that  easy  shiftless 
character,  rather,  that  sails  with  the  current.  Samuel  Parker  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs;  William  H.  Cornwell,  of  finance;  John 
F.  Colburn,  of  the  Interior;  A.  P.Peterson,  attorney -general :  poli- 
ticians all  of  them,  and  men  of  parts,  though  loosely  accused  of  hav- 
ing gained  their  power  by  corruption  and  bribery.  Each  had  race 
and  political  affiliations  of  his  own  with  the  white  party,  and  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  break  altogether  with  the  reformers.'     But 

'  Statement  of  Liliuokalani  and  others. 

*  Parker,  the  premier,  was  mostly  of  native  Hawaiian  stock,  with  some 
Anglo-Saxon  infusion.    The  others,  we  presume,  were  English  or  American. 
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the  Queen  herself,  having  yielded  her  signature  thus  readily  to  their 
approved  measures,  for  which  she  cared  so  little,  had  now  their  united 
signatures  to  ask  in  return  to  a  document  on  which  her  own  heart 
was  set.  Urged  by  various  petitioners  of  her  own  loved  people  from 
time  to  time,  and  inclined  to  please  them,  but  in  practical  defiance 
of  the  whole  foreign  element  she  nominally  ruled,  and  with  monstrous 
self-reliance,  she  now  produced  a  new  Constitution,  fully  drawn  up, 
which  she  wished  to  proclaim  at  once  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
in  place  of  the  existing  Constitution.  This  was  not  so  revolutionary 
as  one  may  suppose.  That  charter  of  1887,  as  I  may  here  remark, 
drafted  by  Americans  and  full  of  our  own  familiar  expressions  of  in- 
dividual rights,  is  by  no  means  the  document  of  a  half-idolatrous 
society.  The  Queen's  new  document  proposed  to  follow  it,  except 
for  those  essential  provisions  which  had  reduced  native  influence  and 
her  own  so  greatly;  and  here  she  meant  reaction  to  the  condition  just 
prior  to  1887.  As  the  royal  veto  was  now  but  a  qualified  one,  she 
proposed  to  make  it  absolute.  As  the  appointment  of  the  nobles 
had  now  been  vested  in  electors,  with  a  property  qualification  favor- 
ing the  non-naturalized  race,  she  now  proposed  restoring  such  ap- 
pointments to  the  crown.  As  the  two  houses  of  legislation  had  been 
artfully  balanced  by  an  equality  of  numbers,  so  as  to  give  the  nobles 
almost  the  preponderance  for  voting  out  any  ministry,  she  now  pro- 
posed to  double  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  other  chamber. 
She  proposed  taking  away  the  life-tenure  of  the  judiciary, — the 
department,  of  all  others,  which  had  proved  the  steady  balance-wheel; 
and  finally  as  the  most  sweeping  change  of  all,  that  property  quali- 
fications should  be  reduced,  and  that  only  subjects  should  vote." 

Such  changes  of  themselves  must  have  seemed  appalling  and  revo- 
lutionary ;  but  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  proclaim  a  new  Constitution 
followed  strict  precedents  of  this  jurisdiction.  Neither  the  revolu- 
tionary Constitution  of  1887,  nor  that  under  which  the  Hawaiian 
islands  had  been  previously  governed  for  twenty-three  years,  had 
sought  a  plebiscite,  or  any  other  popular  or  even  legislative  sanction. 
Liliuokalani  evidently  regarded  herself  bound  not  to  proclaim  the 
change   unless    her  ministers    would  join  her.^     Changes    so    reac- 

'  See  draft  of  the  proposed  new  Constitution,  together  with  that  of  1887 : 
Blount  documents. 

''See  Liliuokalani 's  statement,  with  suitable  citation  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions. The  Constitutionof  1887  is  vague  enough  concerning  the  power  of  amend- 
ment ;  but  if,  as  the  Queen  has  pertinently  maintained  on  hpr  part,  members  are 
bribed  and  the  legislature  is  corrupt,  nothing  good  can  there  be  depended  on. 
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tionary  and  involving  such  deprivation  of  safeguards  on  behalf  of  the 
rich  and  intelligent  element  of  foreign  sojourners  were,  under  any 
method  of  promulgation,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  argument.  The 
intention  of  so  reactionary  a  change,  we  must  deal  leniently  with,  as 
the  fatuous  folly  of  a  woman  and  a  headstrong  sovereign,  pitiably 
blind  to  the  consequences. 

None  the  less,  "  it  was  really  a  magnificent  spectacle,"  as  Chief- 
Justice  Judd  has  observed,  who  stood  unwillingly  by  the  throne,  with 
other  dignitaries,  upon  a  summons  which  he  dreaded  and  disapproved.  * 
He,  like  any  generous  man  of  superior  civilization,  was  touched  with 
compassion  for  this  brave  woman,  standing  though  he  felt  her  to  be 
on  the  very  edge  of  ruin ;  and  from  his  recollections  of  the  occasion, 
with  those  of  the  chief  royal  personage  herself,  artistic  hints  might 
be  gathered  of  a  scene  which  our  modern  world  associates  with  poetry 
and  the  tragic  stage  more  than  with  real  public  life, — the  Queen,  in 
her  sublimated  state  of  mind,  struggling  with  suppressed  emotions  for 
the  dramatic  coup  which  she  had  secretly  prepared;  her  sidelong 
warning  to  Marshal  Wilson,  "  You  will  have  to  be  brave  to-day,"  as 
she  entered  the  blue  room  of  the  palace  after  having  prorogued  the 
legislature  elsewhere;  the  large  procession  of  natives,  visible  from 
the  balcony,  who  came  marching  with  banners,  dressed  in  their  best 
attire,  with  black  coats  and  beaver  hats,  and  whose  chief  delegates 
entered ;  her  eloquent  opening  to  those  about  her  audience-room  in  the 
name  of  the  thousands  of  subjects,  w^ho,  she  said,  had  demanded 
of  her  government  a  new  Constitution ;  her  pleading  suggestions  to 
one  and  another  of  the  chief  men  of  state  about  her  to  second  her 
expressions;  and,  upon  the  final  refusal  of  her  ministers  to  sign,  her 
announcement  to  the  crowd  from  the  royal  balcony,  with  heartfelt 
sorrow  and  yet  a  queenly  self-control,  that  she  loved  her  people  and 
■would  continue  to  love  them,  but  that  she  could  not  give  them  to-day 
the  Constitution  they  wished  for,  but  would  do  so  at  some  future  time. 
All  the  high  officers  of  government,  even  the  marshal  who  has  been 
so  greatly  scandalized,  were  dead  against  her  in  this  business.  The 
wary  ministers  who  had  parried  well  her  appeal  for  their  names,  after 
evading  in  the  forenoon  the  preliminary  conference  which  she  had 
eagerly  invited,  undertook  to  control  her  without  delay.  Two  of  their 
number,  Colburnand  Peterson,  were  the  first  to  communicate  the  sit- 
uation at  once  to  the  leading  reformers  of  the  city,  assuring  them  that 

'  Chief -Justice  Judd  s  statement  in  the  Blount  testimony. 
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they  gave  the  Queen's  plot  no  countenance;  they,  in  return,  were  en- 
couraged by  these  men,  and  by  all  the  great  mass  of  influential  resi- 
dents and  business  men,  to  stand  firm  and  prevail.  They  did  so,  and, 
if  their  testimony  can  be  trusted  as  it  ought  to  be,  she  yielded  to  them 
in  private  by  the  same  Saturday  night  that  full  abandonment  of  her 
purpose  which,  to  allay  general  excitement,  was  publicly  announced 
over  their  signatures  and  her  own  by  forenoon  of  the  ensuing  Monday, ' 

Of  the  revolutionary  incidents  which  now  pass  in  rapid  succession, 
the  extensive  narrative  of  Mr.  Blount's  report,  together  with  Secre- 
tary Gresham's  briefer  synopsis,  have  been  widely  given  through  the 
press  to  our  American  public'  But  as  if  investigators  so  tried,  so 
able,  and  so  honorable  as  these,  might  not  be  trusted  upon  their  own 
sifting  of  the  evidence,  I  have  gone  searchingly  through  the  great 
mass  of  accompanying  testimony  for  my  own  satisfaction,  with  all 
of  the  individual  counter-statements  which  have  appeared  since  its 
publication  as  well  as  our  leading  press  comments  lying  by  me  for 
comparison;  and  my  only  surprise  is  that  a  candid  and  unprejudiced 
mind  can  reach,  on  the  essential  facts,  any  deduction  materially  differ- 
ent from  their  own.  For  this  testimony  is  not  ex  parte  in  reality,  as 
so  many  have  taken  for  granted,  but  Commissioner  Blount  pursued 
his  delicate  mission  with  rare  discretion,  and  with  an  evident  deter- 
mination to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  truth;  he  avoided,  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  search,  all  insidious  attentions  which  were  offered 
him  on  either  side ;  and  it  appears  painfully  clear  that  from  the  mo- 
ment the  chief  participants  in  the  Queen's  dethronement  and  the 
present  Provisional  Government  discovered  that  his  purpose  was  not 
to  make  up  a  vindication  for  them,  their  witnesses  avoided  him,  did 
not  volunteer  information,  became  unwilling  to  testify,  while  our 
legation  archives,  more  deficient  in  written  letters  and  memoranda 
than  they  ought  to  have  been,  proved  difficult  of  access.  Those 
chiefly  compromised  by  Blount's  report  have,  moreover,  differed 
with  it  in  their  various  explanations,  not  so  much  on  facts  as  in  the 
deduction  from  facts.  Captain  Wiltse,  who  commanded  our  naval 
forces  in  January,  1893,  is,  indeed,  dead;  but  the  case  can  be  made  up 
without  needlessly  assailing  his  memory;  for  the  real  narrative  of 
revolutionary  events  is  to  be  chiefly  constructed  from  matters  of  writ- 

'  Blount's  report,  statements  of  Samuel  Parker,  etc. 

^  Finally  we  have  the  President's  forcible  presentation  of  facts  in  his  special 
message  of  December  18,  1893. 
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ten  proof,  of  admissions,  of  common  knowledge  at  Honolulu,  and 
from  the  signed  statements  of  reputable  witnesses  before  the  Commis- 
sioner, whom  no  one  has  undertaken  to  discredit. '  Most  of  the  residue 
of  this  printed  bulk  may  be  used  or  not,  to  corroborate  or  throw  side 
lights.  And  it  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view  by  all  fair- 
minded  men  that,  the  revolutionists  having  lirst  sent  their  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  to  influence  our  Administration's  action  and  to 
forestall  public  opinion  by  their  own  representations  and  arguments, 
the  prime  object  of  Blount's  mission  was  to  test  snch  ex  parte  evidence 
by  local  inquiries,  giving  necessarily  the  deposed  government  and  its 
officials  a  chance  to  tell  their  own  story.  Minister  Stevens,  in  his 
latest  printed  explanation,'  embraces  most  leading  opponents  of  the 
revolution  whom  the  commissioner  met  at  Honolulu,  in  something 
like  a  wholesale  bill  of  attainder,  from  the  late  Queen  and  her  several 
ministers  down  to  the  assistant  manager  of  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Blount 
boarded ;  but  reflection  should  convince  us  that  even  immoral  persons 
may  be  credible  to  some  extent,  and  especially  ministers  of  state  who 
are  backed  by  official  documents.  It  was  the  Psalmist  who  declared 
that  "  all  men  are  liars, "  but  he  confessed  that  he  said  it  in  his  haste. 
I  observe  that  a  few  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  acquainted  at 
Honolulu  have  wondered  that  some  men  of  business  and  capital  there, 
whose  honor  is  well  esteemed  in  this  country,  were  not  called  upon  to 
furnish  affidavits;  and  so  they  might  have  been,  had  time  been  long, 
and  the  chief  purpose  of  our  administration  to  discuss  local  politics 

•  The  published  testimony  and  correspondence  from  the  State  Department, 
which  accompany  Mr.  Blount's  well-known  final  report,  occupies  not  less  than 
413  printed  folio  pages,  added  to  the  previous  37  (a  considerable  portion  being 
in  fine  print) ,  and  consists  of  correspondence,  sworn  and  unsworn  statements, 
interviews  and  miscellaneous  writings,  inclusive  of  sundry  public  statistics. 
Among  the  recorded  witnesses  not  to  be  accused  of  partiality  to  the  Queen's  side, 
nor  of  obscure  reputation,  are  E.  C.  Macfarlane,  Volney  V.  Ashford,  C.  Bolte, 
S.  M.  Damon,  Lieutenant  Draper,  Chief  Justice  Judd,  Robert  W.  Wilcox,  Ad- 
miral SkeiTctt,  F.  Wundenberg,  H.  A.  Widemann,  Henry  Waterhouse,  W.  O. 
Smith,  and  J.  H.  Soper.  The  two  latter,  who  were  prominent  in  the  revolution- 
ary events  of  January,  appear  to  have  proved  decidedly  reluctant  and  even 
slippery  witnesses.  Important  letters  and  documents  are  brought  to  light  in 
those  pages,  certain  significant  ones  from  L.  A.  Thurston  and  Minister  Stevens 
among  the  number.  The  deposed  government  and  its  friends  find  of  course  an 
extended  place  for  testimony,  as  they  ought  to  have  had,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  proper  counter  statements  from  opposite  and  from  indifferent  points  of  view. 
Many  documents  of  historical  interest  are  finally  to  be  found  here,  such  as  the 
fvdl  Constitution  of  1887  and  the  draft  of  that  which  Queen  Liliuokalani  proposed 
promulgating  in  its  place. 

'  November  29,  1893  ;  and  given  to  the  press. 
44 
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and  policies,  as  to  which  political  parties  have  never  agreed,  and  never 
will.  A  fair  and  free  expression  of  the  Hawaiian  voters,  under  the 
Australian  ballot,  such  as  has  not  yet  been  taken,  would  solve  the 
question  of  present  popular  preference  better  than  tons  of  printed 
speculation;  and  the  main  purpose  of  Blount's  mission,  properly 
considered,  was  not  to  explore  the  moralities  of  other  nations  that 
have  not  undertaken  to  explore  ours,  but  to  find  out  whether  in  actual 
truth  the  present  government  de  facto,  neyer  authoritatively  sanctioned, 
was  bona  fide  established  by  local  revolution,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  fraud  or  at  least  a  misuse  of  colorable  protection  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  which  neither  the  law  of  nations  nor  a  self-respecting  public 
neutrality  can  warrant. 

Thus,  then,  was  acquired  by  American  sojourners,  after  less  than 
a  three  days'  conjoint  rebellion,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life 
or  the  firing  of  a  gun,  what  Mr.  Stevens,  most  loath  to  lose  it,  has 
lately  described  not  inaptly  as  a  "  territorial  and  maritime  prize"  '  for 
the  American  people.  And  if  his  own  official  dispatch  which  an- 
nounced the  new  situation  veered  rather  wide  of  the  truth,  the  state- 
ment of  the  five  Hawaiian  commissioners,  who  were  next  hurried  off 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  an  alliance  treaty,  must  be  pronounced  a 
positive  falsehood.'  The  Harrison  Administration  had  been  plainly 
deceived  in  this  whole  de  facto  business,  as  the  statements  of  two  at 
least  of  its  Cabinet  tacitly,  if  not  positively  admit; '  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  confess  with  shame  that  the  national  honor  endures 
a  new  stain,  a  new  reproach  of  national  greed,  in  the  wrong  so 
recently  done  to  the  gentle  Hawaiian  people,  to  their  constituted 
ministers,  and  only  less  positively  to  Queen  Liliuokalani  in  person. 
That  the  insurgents  were  prematurely  recognized,  to  say  the  least, 
and  put  in  use  of  that  formidable  weapon  to  accomplish  what  they 
must  needs  have  accomplished  somehow  to  become  a  government  de 

'  Statement,  November  39,  1893. 

^  See  the  paragraph  of  this  letter  to  Secretary  Foster,  February  11,  1893, 
quoted  fully  in  Mr.  Blount's  report,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Thurston,  the  present  min- 
ister of  the  provisional  government  at  Washington,  among  the  rest,  and  by  Mr. 
Wilder,  its  present  consul-general  at  San  Francisco :  "  No  public  recognition  was 
accorded  the  provisional  government  by  the  American  Minister,  until  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  government  buildings,  the  archives  and  the  treasury,  sup- 
ported by  several  hundred  armed  men,  and  after  the  abdication  of  the  Queen  and 
the  surrender  to  the  provisional  government  of  her  forces. " 

^  Statements  of  ex-Secretaries  Foster  and  Tracy,  New  York  Herald,  November 
32,  1893. 
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facto  at  all,  is  now  so  evident,  that  their  defenders  have  fallen  back 
together  upon  the  plea — utterly  inadmissible  and  unwarranted  by  the 
facts — that  the  Queen's  government  had  practically  ended  on  the 
Saturday  previous,  and  by  an  act  on  her  own  part  which  never  went 
beyond  a  mental  intention  before  she  yielded  to  her  constitutional 
advisers  and  to  the  public  expression,  and  relinquished  the  ill- 
conceived  purpose.  Our  national  Executive  has  now  the  clear  right 
and  duty  under  all  the  circumstances,  unless  constrained  by  Con- 
gress, to  decide  what  our  national  vindication  requires  before  the 
world,  and  to  enforce  that  vindication  besides.  Either  of  two 
grounds  may  be  taken  for  such  action:  one  ground,  which  Secre- 
tary Gresham  has  already  put  forward,  and  international  comity  asks, 
in  case  of  unwarranted  interference  by  one  nation  in  the  affairs  of 
another,  that  the  injured  sovereignty  shall  be  placed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  statu  quo;  and  the  other  ground,  which  is  justified  by  the 
peculiar  facts  of  the  present  case,  that  two  rival  organizations  in  a 
conflict  for  domestic  sovereignty  referred  mutually  the  question  of 
rightful  status  and  supremacy,  rather  than  have  bloodshed,  to  this 
foreign  American  republic,  already  involved  to  some  extent  in  their 
dispute,  agreeing  at  the  same  time  substantially  and  mutually  to 
abide  by  its  award  and  final  adjustment.  In  proof  of  this  latter 
postulate  are,  the  conditional  character  of  the  Queen's  abdication  as 
accepted  by  the  Provisional  contestants:  and  furthermore  the  creation 
of  their  own  Provisional  Government,  not  as  one  full  and  permanent, 
but  as  a  mere  temporary  establishment  having  no  distinct  sanction 
from  the  Hawaiian  people  beyond  such  conditional  abdication,  a 
government  "  to  exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States 
of  America  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon, " — words  which 
do  not  naturally  import  continuous  existence  if  we  now  decline  such 
union,  but  rather  the  reverse.  For  if  this  revolutionary  establish- 
ment had  counted  upon  the  cupidity  of  our  American  people,  that  of 
constitutional  monarchy  hoped  for  a  generous  sense  of  justice.  Such 
a  compact  of  reference  and  arbitration  was  entered  into  when  all 
contracting  parties  knew  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  just  been  elected 
President,  and  that  the  case  could  not  fairly  be  heard  until  his  induc- 
tion into  office.  His  Administration  has  since  investigated  the  facts 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  and  honesty  of  purpose;  and,  having 
investigated  and  decided,  enforcement  of  the  decision  comes  next  in 
order,  so  far  as  international  justice  is  concerned,  aside  from  mere 
prudential  considerations.  James  Schouler. 
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The  American  people  must  answer  a  momentous  question  before 
the  turning  of  another  year.  They  must  decide  whether  American 
influence,  by  peaceful  means,  shall  dominate  the  Isthmus  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  responsibility  cannot  be  shirked.  Forty  years  of  inde- 
cision, with  fitful  but  unavailing  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
building  of  a  Nicaraguan  ship-canal,  has  at  last  provoked  conditions 
which  are  critical.  The  necessities  of  our  own  growth  caused  us  to 
raise  the  issue,  and  now  it  has  turned  upon  us  and  demands  a  prompt 
and  final  settlement.  The  answer  involves  to-day,  as  it  did  forty- 
four  years  ago,  a  choice  between  the  alternatives  of  American  or 
British  control  of  the  highway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  new  features  have  intruded  upon  the  problem.  We  no  longer 
fear  invasion  and  theft  of  territory  on  our  western  coast.  The  west- 
ward march  of  empire  has  ceased.  The  empire  is  ours;  occupied 
from  sea  to  sea.  We  have  now  to  develop  it;  to  establish  arteries 
of  communication  having  the  least  resistance  to  all  those  currents 
which  build  up  a  strong  and  evenly-balanced  national  life.  If  we 
promote  not  this  end  there  will  follow,  unequal  development,  warring 
among  the  members,  and  commercial  and  political  decadence. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  for  that  huge  volume  of  crude  and  bulky  products 
of  the  farm  and  mine  upon  whose  cheap  and  easy  transportation  de- 
pends the  prosperity  of  every  portion  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
maintenance  of  this  route  forever  free  from  the  possibility  of  obstruc- 
tion by  a  foreign  power,  or  from  discriminative  regulations  inimical 
to  our  commerce,  is  as  vital  a  necessity  as  the  right  to  untrammelled 
navigation  of  the  Great  Lake  system  of  the  north,  upon  which  to-day 
one-fourth  of  the  total  freight  movement  of  the  United  States  is 
carried  on.  Certainly  no  one  who  has  seriously  studied  the  situation 
doubts  that  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  under  American 
auspices  would  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  commercial  expansion  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  treated  this  project  as  if  its  consumma- 
tion depended  upon  our  individual  desires,  neglectful  of  the  demands 
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of  commerce  other  than  our  own,  whose  easiest  route  would  lie 
through  such  a  waterway,  which  has  grown  to  a  volume  equal  to  that 
served  by  the  Suez  Canal  to-day.  The  world  has  waited  for  us, 
recognizing  our  superior  interest  in  the  undertaking.  We  have  been 
put  to  the  test,  and  the  result  so  far  has  been  failure !  Four  times 
have  concessions  been  placed  in  our  hands  and  forfeited  by  inaction, 
and  now  a  fifth  concession  awaits  action.  Three  times  has  Nicaragua 
offered  us  special  privileges  by  treaty  if  our  government  would  build 
the  canal,  and — beyond  doubt  wisely — we  have  declined. 

Very  noticeable  and  significant  has  been  England's  persistent 
hostility  toward  the  American  enterprise,  while  she  has  repeatedly 
approved  ofiicially  of  the  Nicaraguan  route,  and  at  various  times  in 
the  last  century  and  a  half  has  endeavored  to  make  herself  mistress 
of  the  territory  through  which  the  canal  must  pass.  Since  the  day 
when  Cromwell  initiated  the  policy  of  aggrandizement  in  the  Carib- 
bean, England  has  not  ceased  to  strengthen  her  position  in  Central 
America  and  the  adjacent  islands.  At  length  she  sought  to  validate 
her  claim  to  certain  advantages  she  had  already  acquired,  by  that 
crafty  piece  of  diplomacy,  the  Clayton -Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850.  So 
cleverly,  in  her  opinion,  had  our  interference  with  her  plans  been 
eliminated  by  this  document,  that  she  undertook,  before  the  ink 
was  fairly  dry  upon  it,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  her  Mosquitian 
protectorate,  and  to  demand  that  Nicaragua  should  come  to  terms 
with  her  concerning  the  construction  of  the  canal,  whose  eastern 
extremity  would  then  have  lain  within  the  protectorate.  Also,  in 
the  same  ofiicial  note,  she  took  occasion  to  inform  Nicaragua  that 
the  canal  could  not  be  built  by  the  United  States,  "  since  London 
is  the  only  place  where  sufficient  capital  and  spirit  of  enterprise  can 
be  found  for  carrying  out  a  project  of  such  magnitude. "  Unless  we 
soon  redeem  ourselves  by  rallying  to  this  task,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  confess  with  shame  that  our  British  cousins  took  our  measure 
only  too  correctly. 

After  ten  years  of  wrangling.  Great  Britain  acceded  to  our  demands 
and  relinquished  the  Mosquito  protectorate  by  the  Treaty  of  Managua, 
whereby  Nicaragua  became  the  protector  of  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
and  acquired  sovereignty  over  certain  territory  including  that  through 
which  flows  the  Kio  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  only  feasible  route  for 
the  future  canal.  But  Nicaraguan  rights  exist  under  a  precarious 
tenure,  for  the  infraction  of  any  part  of  this  treaty  will  serve  as  a 
sufficient  pretext  for  Great  Britain  to  revive  all  her  former  claims  as 
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protector,  which  would  enable  her  to  dictate  terms  regarding  the 
canal.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  clearly  recognizes  the  right  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  to  hold  or  acquire  protec- 
torates in  Central  America.  Therefore,  if  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
is  still  operative,  it  would  justify  Great  Britain  in  a  revival  of  this 
protectorate;  if  it  is  void,  the  embarrassment  of  any  concessions  made 
to  our  wishes  in  the  diplomatic  controversies  over  this  treaty  would 
be  removed.  Our  State  Department,  in  its  official  correspondence, 
has  affirmed,  as  a  fact,  that  the  treaty  "  has  fallen,  because  of  its  in- 
fraction. "  In  any  case  we  would  have  no  recourse  but  an  appeal 
to  arbitration  or  to  arms  to  restrain  British  aggression. 

It  is  evident  that  the  security  of  this  canal,  if  held  by  Americans, 
demands  that  the  whole  force  of  the  government  shall  be  pledged  in 
no  doubtful  manner  to  its  preservation  as  a  neutral  highway,  so  that 
foreign  .interference  would  be  not  merely  tampering  with  American 
interests,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  with  the  American  govern- 
ment itself.  This  certainty  that  the  American  nation  would  stand  as 
a  unit,  regardless  of  party,  to  defend  the  broad  and  liberal  require- 
ments of  the  present  concessions,  would  constitute  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  world  could  have  of  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  the  canal, 
and  of  equality  of  privileges  in  its  use. 

How  different  the  influence  would  be  if  the  control  of  this  water- 
way should  pass  to  an  aggressive  naval  power  like  England,  may  be 
surmised  from  a  consideration  of  the  strategic  positions  which  she 
already  holds ;  with  her  ten  important  possessions  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  with  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Belize,  and  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands, watching  every  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  Some  of  these  positions  have  little  strategic  value, 
mainly  for  want  of  harbors;  but  the  importance  of  Trinidad,  Bar- 
bados, Jamaica,  and  Belize  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  control- 
ling the  Caribbean  as  they  do  from  end  to  end.  It  is  noticeable 
how  zealous  Great  Britain  has  been,  even  to  the  limit  of  most 
flagrant  violations  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  to  strengthen 
Belize  by  the  .usurpation  of  territory  from  Guatemala,  in  order 
that  a  colony  might  be  developed  which  could  serve  as  a  convenient 
base  of  supplies.  All  this  careful  preparation  for  war,  centring 
around  a  region  where  Great  Britain's  commercial  interests  are  at 
present  far  less  important  than  in  other  portions  of  Latin  America, 
shows  clearly  that  the  object  is  to  protect  prospective  interests,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  protection  would  be  vigorous.     As 
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Captain  Malian  has  said :  ''  To  any  foreign  state,  control  at  the  Central 
American  Isthmus  means  naval  control,  naval  predominance,  to 
which  tenure  of  the  land  is  at  best  but  a  convenient  incident. " 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  danger  of  foreign  control 
of  the  canal  were  it  not  for  a  widespread  belief,  fostered  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  daily  press  which  is  tinctured  by  alien  sentiments,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  who  builds  and  owns  it ;  that  it  would  even 
be  a  brilliant  event  if  foreign  enterprise  should  carry  it  to  completion, 
whereby  we  should  acquire  all  its  benefits  without  the  burden  of  its 
cost.  This  idea  takes  no  account  of  the  inevitable  military  ad- 
vantage which  would  accrue  to  the  foreign  owner,  whereby  our 
navy  at  critical  junctures  would  be  forced  back  to  the  route  around 
South  America,  while  our  enemy  with  a  single  fleet  could  attack 
both  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  squadrons.  It  is  often  said  that  there 
will  never  be  another  war  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
but  it  needs  no  imagination  to  perceive  how  readily  England,  if 
controlling  the  canal,  could  by  the  very  menace  of  this  added  power 
force  us  into  injurious  concessions  in  the  settlement  of  future  disputes. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that,  if  the  canal  be  built  by  foreigners, 
its  status  will  be  determined  by  special  treaty  with  Nicaragua;  and 
since  that  country  was  willing  to  concede  the  right  of  differential  tolls 
favoring  American  shipping,  the  presumption  is  warrantable  that  ex- 
clusive privileges  would  be  accorded  any  nation  which  should  at  last 
fulfil  her  dream  of  wealth  and  glory  by  improving  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  her  topography  and  geographical  position.  Thus  all 
our  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  foreign  countries  in 
the  Pacific  would  be  placed  under  a  perpetual  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  nation  owning  the  canal.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  if  the  ownership  of  this  waterway  goes  abroad, 
whether  the  military  possibilities  of  the  situation  are  realized  or 
not,  our  whole  commerce,  coastwise  and  foreign,  which  would  use 
the  canal,  would  for  all  time  be  subject  to  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreign  capital  invested  therein,  causing  a  further  drain  of  gold 
from  our  vaults,  which  at  the  lowest  calculation  would  within  a 
single  generation  aggregate  a  sum  sufficient  to  have  constructed 
the  canal.  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  choose  now  to  build  the 
canal  and  reap  the  consequent  advantages  of  the  investment,  we  will 
ultimately  not  only  pay  the  whole  cost  of  its  construction  to  the 
foreign  owners,  but  we  will  pay  it  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  has 
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been  divided  upon  the  question  of  our  proper  attitude  as  a  nation 
toward  this  enterprise.  The  result  has  been  a  weak  and  vacillating 
policy,  which,  together  with  the  fruitless  tampering  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  aggravated  the  timidity  of  capital,  and  brought  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Construction  Company  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Thus  has 
been  precipitated  the  present  crisis  which  threatens  to  turn  the  bal- 
ance against  us.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  old  Construction 
Company  are  now  in  process  of  transference  to  a  new  company,  which 
sets  out  with  the  purpose  of  completing  the  canal,  but  with  this 
intention  is  involved  the  determination  to  save  at  all  hazards  the 
$6,000,000  or  more  already  expended.  For  five  years  a  strenu- 
ous appeal  has  been  made  to  the  American  people  for  means  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  it  has  failed.  Now  the  appeal  must  be  made 
abroad.  It  is  perforce  a  final  effort.  The  concessions  will  expire  by 
their  own  limitations  in  seven  years  and  a  half,  unless  a  far  greater 
amount  of  capital  shall  be  subsequently  expended.  This  renders  the 
situation  precarious,  to  which  must  be  added  the  disadvantage  of  the 
enterprise  for  foreign  capital  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  which  owns  the  concessions, 
and  to  which  the  canal  will  belong  when  built,  must  always,  accord- 
ing to  its  charter,  be  under  the  control  of  American  citizens.  With 
England  determinedly  hostile,  and  with  Germany  and  France  either 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  undertaking,  or  not  able  to  assume 
the  financial  responsibility  of  its  execution,  the  chances  of  failure 
obviously  are  very  great.  In  such  event  there  would  probably  result 
either  a  total  collapse  of  the  project  as  an  American  enterprise,  a 
lease  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Maritime  Company,  or  an 
abandonment  by  that  company  of  its  United  States  charter,  followed 
by  a  reorganization  under  the  laws  of  some  foreign  state. 

The  main  interest  of  the  American  people  is  to  save  the  canal, 
and  this  is  easily  within  their  power  by  a  guarantee  of  bonds  of  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company.  This  does  not  involve  a  support  of 
the  two  companies  now  connected  with  the  enterprise,  but  practically 
the  extinction  of-  one  and  the  absorption  of  the  other.  The  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  the  capital  hitherto  invested  is 
imperative,  but  an  expansion  of  benefits  beyond  this  would  neither 
be  necessary  nor  admissible.  The  relations  of  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company,  moreover^  would  be  totally  changed.  It  has  frequently 
been  objected  that  a  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  the  United  States 
by  mortgage    foreclosure    would    work   a   forfeiture    of    the    con- 
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cessions.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  there  is  no  need  of  repeating 
in  any  subsequent  bill  those  manifest  defects  in  the  plan  for  securing 
the  government  which  were  incorporated  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  in  1891.  Statements  of  the  tonnage  which  would  use  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  based  upon  reliable  statistics,  have  been  frequently 
published,  which  show  that  the  income  from  tolls,  after  deducting 
operating  expenses,  would  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $150,000,000  in  less  than  thirty  years.  The  United 
States  would  not  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  foreclosure  if  these  bonds 
should  mature  in  forty  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  it  is  evident 
to  any  one  that  they  would  constitute  the  most  desirable  and  most 
easily  convertible  securities  in  America. 

Of  all  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed,  this  seems  at  once  the 
most  feasible,  and  the  most  certain  to  ensure  a  permanently  peaceful 
and  universally  beneficial  administration  of  the  canal.  Since  Amer- 
ican investors  hold  aloof  from  the  enterprise  while  controlled  by  a 
private  corporation,  this  is  the  only  means  remaining  whereby  it 
may  be  saved  to  us  without  inviting  serious  diplomatic  difficulties. 
If  we  do  not  promptly  act,  before  the  Construction  Company  has 
entangled  itself  abroad,  we  will  soon  find  a  trans -Atlantic  rival  firmly 
intrenched  in  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmus.  It  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  that  rival  would  be  the  power  whose  aggressive  policy  has  given 
her  nearly  every  point  of  strategic  value  in  the  Caribbean.  Adroitly 
has  this  chain  of  military  power  been  thrown  around  the  Isthmus.  If 
now  Great  Britain  gains  the  canal  itself,  not  only  will  British  influ- 
ence dominate  Central  America,  but  the  whole  of  South  America  also. 

These  dangers  of  foreign  ownership  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  may 
seem  remote,  but  the  long  and  studied  preparation  of  a  giant  be- 
tokens swift  and  energetic  action  when  the  proper  moment  comes. 
If  we  lose  this  waterway  it  means  loss  of  prestige  as  a  nation,  loss  of 
financial  strength,  narrowing  of  our  commercial  opportunities,  and 
an  ever-deepening  sea  of  diplomatic  troubles.  If  we  rise  to  the 
emergency  and  make  it  our  own,  it  means  a  free  expansion  of  our 
domestic  commerce  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  well-balanced  political 
development  destructive  of  dangerous  tendencies  to  sectionalism,  a 
broader  field  for  investment  of  capital  at  home  and  abroad,  larger 
prosperity  for  every  manufacturer,  tradesman,  and  wage-earner  in 
the  republic,  and  security  from  entanglements  with  foreign  powers. 
To  build  the  canal  and  own  it  means  growth ;  not  to  build  and  own 
it  means  contraction.  Courtenay  De  Kalb. 
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Despite  the  many  instances  of  favoritism  in  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  credence  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wilson 
that  "  its  authors  are  unflinching  believers  in  the  simple  truth  that 
all  taxes  exacted  from  the  taxpayers  should  be  for  public  purposes 
alone."  No  doubt  he  and  his  associates  believe  that  they  are  in- 
fringing the  Constitution  by  preserving  any  measure  of  protection ; 
and,  if  this  is  so,  of  course  they  plead  guilty  to  perjury.  The  ex- 
cuse which  he  offers  is  the  difficulty  of  making  the  change  all  at  once ; 
in  other  words,  he  pleads  "  the  obduracy  of  fixed  habit, "  as  though 
that  plea  were  not  made  in  every  police  court  every  day,  and  rebuked 
by  the  court  as  an  aggravation  and  not  as  an  extenuation  of  the 
offence. 

The  bill  wholly  departs  from  the  free-trade  principle,  for  which 
it  was  claimed  that  the  people  voted  in  1892;  but  this  we  will  leave 
Mr.  Wilson  to  settle  with  his  friends.  And  yet  it  is  such  a  travesty 
of  protection  that  it  would  be  a  farce  if  it  were  not  a  tragedy.  There 
is  not  a  friend  of  protection  in  the  country,  extreme  or  moderate 
(though  there  is  no  such  distinction),  who  considers  it  a  good  bill, 
and  there  are  millions,  many  of  whom  voted  the  Democratic  ticket, 
who  are  now  crying  out  in  language  like  that  of  Macbeth — 

"  And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Next  to  protection, — and  some  think  before  protection, — the  one 
thing  that  business  requires  is  a  settled  policy.  This  the  Wilson 
bill  does  not  give.  On  the  contrary  it  offers  the  fossil  device  of  a 
sliding  scale,  as  though  results  were  not  promptly  discounted  in  the 
commercial  world ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  promise  that  it  will 
lead  to  free  trade.  The  prospect  of  the  bill  having  unsettled  every- 
thing, the  only  promise  of  the  bill  itself  is  to  keep  everything  un- 
settled. 

We  could  live  under  free  trade.     It  would  simply  mean  a  lower 
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scale.  But  we  were  prospering  under  protection.  There  was  and 
is  no  condition  of  the  Treasury  or  of  business  to  demand  the  proposed 
change.  The  British  tariff  and  the  McKinley  tariff,  though  perfec- 
tion cannot  be  claimed  for  either,  are  the  best  models  of  opposite 
systems.  The  Wilson  bill  follows  neither,  except  in  form.  It  is 
not  even  by  profession  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  its  chief  sponsor 
admits  that  it  will  reduce  the  revenue  sixty  millions  a  year,  and 
that,  too,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends  a  loan  of 
two  hundred  millions  to  avert  bankruptcy,  and  when  the  party  in 
power,  which  has  ninety-two  majority  in  the  House,  is  so  divided  that 
a  quorum  cannot  be  secured  to  consider  this  bill.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  any  leading  measure  of  party  policy  ever  before  encountered  such 
a  rebuff  on  the  day  of  its  birth  and  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 

Having  failed  to  report  a  free-trade  bill,  or  a  bill  to  yield  suffi- 
cient revenue,  Mr.  Wilson  contends  that  his  bill  will  do — what? 
Shades  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  hear  him !  It  will  protect  th6  final 
processes  of  manufacture !  He  still  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
fai7-e,  but  practises  and  defends  paternalism,  and  instead  of  protect- 
ing all  production  impartially,  which  is  the  only  just  or  expedient 
rule,  he  exemplifies  the  worst  atrocities  of  class  legislation. 

For  he  proposes,  and  actually  proclaims  it  as  a  reform,  to  strip 
the  farmers  and  miners,  unless  they  happen  to  grow  rice  or  sugar  in 
the  South,  of  every  shred  of  protection,  and  to  confer  the  supposed 
benefit  of  free  raw  materials  upon  the  robber  barons  who  manufacture. 
To  be  sure,  he  says  this  is  done  so  that  there  may  be  but  one  tax, — 
a  tax  upon  the  finished  product,  and  not  upon  the  processes  and 
materials  of  industry.  Whose  industry,  and  whose  finished  product, 
pray?  Farming  is  an  industry,  and  wool  is  one  of  its  finished  pro- 
ducts. But  wool  is  made  free  while  some  of  the  materials  necessary 
to  its  production  are  the  finished  products  of  manufactures  that  are 
left  dutiable;  such  as  wire  by  which  the  sheep  are  restrained,  guns  and 
powder  by  which  they  are  protected  from  bears  and  wolves,  metallic 
labels  by  which  they  are  numbered,  and  the  shears  by  which  they  are 
clipped.  By  what  logic  is  the  finished  product  made  free  and  the  con- 
tributory articles  left  taxed  ?  The  same  inconsistency  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  cotton  ties, — a  finished  product  of  steel,  made  in  the 
North  and  used  in  the  South, — while  the  pigs  or  blooms  from  which  it 
is  made,  and  which  are  largely  produced  in  the  South,  are  left  pro- 
tected. These  are  but  samples  of  the  favoritism  which  runs  through 
the  bill. 
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If  crude  materials  had  to  be  imported,  there  is  every  reason  why 
they  should  come  in  free.  This  is  the  protective  policy,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  has  reported  a  protective  bill.  But  since  most  of  them  are 
produced  here,  and  the  country  has  resources  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply ;  since  capital  and  labor  are  employed  in  their  production  and  to 
an  extent  surpassing  that  of  any  later  process  of  manipulation ;  since 
they  are  all  subjected  to  foreign  competition ;  and  since,  according  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  excuse  for  protecting  the  manufactures,  they  are 
conformed  to  protection, — why  throw  them  out  of  adjustment? — why 
disturb  the  equilibrium? 

Mr.  Wilson's  reasons  are  that  the  duties  on  the  materials  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  product,  which  thus  becomes  too  great  at  home  and 
prevents  selling  abroad.  This  is  an  error  of  fact,  founded  upon  the 
economic  error  that  the  duty  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer,  whether  a 
foreign  or  a  domestic  article  is  used.  That  the  duty  is  not  added  to 
the  price  unless  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  supply  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  price  is  lower  than  the  duty,  I 
have  a  partial  list  of  such  articles  that  is  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
The  first  reason  for  free  crude  materials,  therefore,  fails.  The  second 
— to  gain  access  to  foreign  markets — is  best  answered  by  a  pardonable 
paraphrase :  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  market?  The  home  market  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  if  all  interests  are  ade- 
quately protected,  its  growth  is  greater  every  year  than  any  foothold 
that  could  be  gained  in  other  markets  in  three  years,  with  every 
advantage  from  free  materials.  Our  case  is  different  from  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  British  foreign  trade  is  twice  as  large  as  their 
home  trade,  while  our  home  trade  is  twenty  times  as  large  as  our 
foreign  trade.  If  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  doubly  foolish,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  tersely  puts  it,  to  barter  the  greater  for  the  less,  would 
not  the  United  States  be  twenty  times  foolish? 

The  claim  that  ability  to  sell  abroad  proves  ability  to  hold  the 
home  market  is  pure  theory.  The  fact  is  that  few  of  our  manufac- 
tures are  sold  abroad  for  profit,  and  most  that  are  are  favored  by 
reciprocal  treaties  which  the  Wilson  bill  proposes  to  kill.  England 
sells  abroad,  but  there  is  great  complaint  among  her  manufacturers 
to-day  that  the  Germans,  the  Belgians,  and  the  French  are  fast  taking 
away  their  home  market. 

Most  foreign  markets  are  glutted.  To  sell  there,  we  must  not 
only  meet  the  lowest  prices,  but  must  labor  long  to  overcome  preju- 
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dice,  habit,  and  patriotism.  This  calls  for  not  only  free  materials 
but  cheap  labor — as  cheap  as  ten  cents  a  day,  for  example,  if  we 
were  to  try  to  sell  cotton  cloth  in  India;  for  the  Indian  mills  use  the 
same  kind  of  machinery  that  we  do,  speed  it  as  high,  run  it  more 
hours,  and  pay  less  than  one-tenth  our  wages  for  the  same  result. 
Even  British  cottons  have  lost  that  market. 

But  if  we  could  compete  with  the  English  in  England,  the  Ger- 
mans in  Germany,  and  the  French  in  France,  where  would  be  the 
advantage  to  either  country  in  exchanging  similar  products?  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  well  stated  the  only  result  of  such  a  transaction  as  being 
the  loss  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  As  the  world  grows  older,  and 
countries  become  more  complete  within  themselves,  the  foreign  com- 
merce that  is  beneficial  must  be  chiefly  in  non-competing  products.  An 
exchange  of  American  flour  for  Cuban  sugar  profits  both  parties;  but 
an  exchange  of  Massachusetts  cottons  for  Lancashire  cottons  is  absurd. 
Novelties,  of  course  are  exceptional,  but  nothing  remains  novel  long. 

The  next  main  feature  of  the  Wilson  bill  is  the  substitution  of 
ad  valorem  for  specific  duties.  Mr.  Wilson  considers  it  worth  a 
political  revolution.  Nay,  it  is  a  political  revolution,  and  a  reversal 
of  the  aphorism  that  revolutions  never  go  backward,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on.  But  here  let  us  examine  another  point.  Mr.  Wilson 
enjoys  a  monopoly,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  discovery  that  specific 
duties  are  preferred  by  domestic  producers  because  they  "  conceal 
many  of  the  enormities"  of  the  present  law.  When  a  good  and 
honest  reason  exists,  why  look  for  a  bad  and  dishonest  reason? 
Specific  duties  are  preferred  because  they  protect,  and  not  because 
they  conceal.  Every  producer  is  willing  that  everybody  should  know 
the  percentage  of  his  protection,  because  he  can  prove  that  it  does 
not  increase  the  cost  above  a  fair  relation  to  other  values. 

In  this  view,  Mr.  Wilson's  illustration  by  two  samples  of  woollen- 
pile  stuffs,  worn  "  by  working-girls  abroad,  and  which  many  here 
would  be  glad  to  get, "  proves  unfortunate  for  his  case,  though  pre- 
sumably it  was  the  best  he  had.  He  figures  that  the  McKinley 
duties  of  4:9^  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  equiva- 
lent to  303  per  cent  on  one  sample  and  253  on  the  other,  and  that 
they  increase  the  cost  of  one  from  31^^  cents  a  yard  to  $1.28  and 
of  the  other  from  44-j^  cents  to  $1.58.  He  says  these  rates  are 
prohibitory  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  them  so  that  the  cost  of  the 
goods  will  be  raised  by  the  duties  only  44  and  64  cents  respectively. 
The  prices  will  then  be  75^^^  cents  and  $1.08^j5-  a  yard. 
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It  is  suspected  that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  some  importer  who 
wishes  to  impose  a  lot  of  unfashionable  goods  upon  the  people  of 
this  country.  Conceding  the  correctness  of  his  figures,  I  will  show 
that  they  have  no  effect.  Like  himself,  I  have  two  samples  of  such 
goods  before  me  as  I  write.  The  fabric  is  known  as  plush  velours. 
Both  grades  are  50  inches  wide  and  weigh  about  23  and  25  ounces  to 
the  yard,  respectively.  Contrary  to  his  supposition,  the  goods  are 
made  in  this  country,  in  at  least  four  States,  and  competition  has 
brought  down  the  price  to  47  and  61  cents  a  yard  respectively,  which 
is  about  29  and  47  cents  less  than  he  and  his  foreign  friend  propose 
to  furnish  them  for.  I  have  the  assurance  of  one  of  the  largest 
makers  of  these  goods  that  he  will  be  glad  to  deliver  200,000  yards 
of  them  in  Boston  at  these  prices,  and  guarantee  them  to  be  equal  in 
quality  to  any  foreign  goods  of  equal  width  and  weight.  Thus  the 
poor  girl  whom  Mr.  Wilson  so  piteously  describes  as  earning  only 
50  cents  a  day  will  not  have  to  work  eight  days  to  buy  this  cloth  for 
a  garment,  but  can  get  it  for  less  than  two  days'  pay  of  the  free-trade 
wages  which  he  names.  But  in  fact  the  American  working -girl  does 
not  desire  these  goods;  they  are  worn  abroad  from  necessity,  but  she 
scorns  them  and  so  does  the  American  man.  A  Massachusetts  mill 
made  up  some  10,000  overcoats  from  them,  but  they  fell  flat  upon 
the  market.  American  wage-earners  could  afford  something  more  to 
their  taste. 

Here  this  illustration,  so  disastrous  to  Mr.  Wilson's  contention, 
might  be  dropped,  but  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  goods  were  not  made  here  until  they  were  protected 
by  a  duty.  The  manufacture  now  affords  no  profit ;  its  only  benefit 
is  to  keep  the  mill  running  and  the  hands  employed  when  orders  for 
other  goods  are  slack.  But  if  the  duty  is  reduced  as  proposed,  for- 
eign makers  who  have  cheaper  plants,  capital,  and  labor,  can  take  the 
market,  and  when  they  have  driven  the  Americans  out  of  the  busi- 
ness they  will  raise  the  price,  as  they  always  do,  and  then  the  poor 
working-girl,  out  of  employment  or  reduced  to  free-trade  wages,  and 
therefore  compelled  to  wear  cheap  and  unfashionable  goods,  will  have 
an  object-lesson  of  non -protective  duties.  This  case  is  but  a  sample 
of  many  others  which  might  be  cited  in  almost  every  line  of  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Wilson  concedes  that  ad  valorem  duties  open  a  door  to  un- 
dervaluations, but  thinks  they  are  not  so  gross  or  hurtful  as  over- 
valuations.    This  is  amusing.     No  exporter  or  importer  will  over- 
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value  his  goods,  certainly,  and  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
domestic  manufacturer  cannot,  on  account  of  sharp  competition. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  and  the  slave- 
holders' tariff  of  1846  adopted  ad  valorem  duties,  and  while  it  may 
be,  as  Mr.  Wilson  asserts,  that  Henry  Clay  once  declared  his  preference 
for  them,  these  are  the  only  authorities  which  Mr.  Wilson  can  cite. 
To  the  contrary,  I  cite  Henry  Clay  as  saying  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  "  Let  me  fix  the  value  of  the  foreign  merchandise,  and  I  do  not 
care  what  your  duty  is" ;  and  I  also  cite  the  present  tariffs  6i  every 
enlightened  country  in  the  world :  even  the  free-trade  tariff  of  Great 
Britain  makes  nearly  all  duties  specific. 

In  the  light  of  recent  investigations  in  this  country  it  is  amazing 
that  a  statesman  should  favor  a  discarded  system  that  defeats  both 
revenue  and  protection  and  has  been  condemned  by  all  the  great 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Daniel 
Manning,  several  of  them  being  of  Mr.  Wilson's  own  party.  As 
this  subject  is  so  important,  let  us  briefly  cite  some  of  these  opinions: 

Hamilton  said  in  1795,  after  stating  that  experience  had  led  other 
nations  to  prefer  specific  duties :  "  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  this 
•will  contribute  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  as  to  that  of 
the  revenue."  Gallatin,  in  1801,  favored  specifics,  "in  order  to 
guard  as  far  as  possible  against  goods  being  underrated."  In  1816 
Dallas  recommended  duties  by  weight  and  measure,  "  in  order  to 
guard  against  evasions  and  frauds."  In  1817  and  1819  Secretary 
Crawford  presented  lists  of  more  than  124  articles  which  he  advised 
be  transferred  to  the  class  of  specifics. 

In  1849,  after  three  years  under  the  Walker  tariff,  Secretary 
Meredith  said: 

"Experience  has,  I  think,  demonstrated  that,  looking  exclusively  to  the 
revenue,  a  specific  duty  is  more  easily  assessed,  more  favorable  to  commerce, 
more  equal,  and  less  exposed  to  frauds  than  any  other  system. " 

Secretary  Bristow,  in  1876,  advised  the  substitution  of  more 
specifics  for  ad  valorems,  in  order  to  reduce  the  labor  of  experts,  to 
make  the  fixing  of  duties  "  more  simple,  certain,  and  safe,"  to  lessen 
the  opportunities  for  collusive  undervaluation,  and  to  diminish  the 
custom-house  expenses. 

In  1878  Secretary  Sherman  deemed  it  "  important  that  upon 
some  articles" — and  he  named  kid  gloves — '*  the  ad  valorem  duties 
now  assessed  should  be  converted  into  specific  duties, "  and  he  said 
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that  "  as  a  rule  specific  duties  are  to  be  preferred  to  either  ad  valorem 
or  compound  rates. " 

Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Daniel  Manning, 
in  1885  made  the  following  clear  statement  of  how  the  Wilson  sys- 
tem would  work: 

"  In  a  system  of  ad  valorem  rates  there  are  two  critical  points  :  One  is  dutia- 
ble value,  and  the  other  is  rate  of  duty.  If  the  law  were  so  administered  by 
the  Treasury  Department  that  on  the  importation  of  one  importer  50  per  cent  was 
levied,  and  on  the  importation  of  another  importer  40  per  cent,  and  on  that  of 
another  importer  30  per  cent,  there  would  be  a  general  outcry.  So  there  would 
be  if  an  importer  at  New  York  was  required  to  pay  only  30  per  cent,  and  if  of 
another  at  Buifalo  was  demanded  40  per  cent,  and  of  another  at  Chicago  was 
required  50  per  cent.  But  none  the  less  illegal  and  intolerable  result  would 
follow  if  the  dutiable  value  on  one  importation  were  fixed  at  $100,  on  another, 
by  the  same  vessel,  at  $80,  and  on  another,  by  the  same  vessel,  at  $60,  the 
merchandise  in  all  of  the  three  being  similar.  If  importers  can  illegally  control 
dutiable  values,  they  can  control  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  merchandise, 
althougli  the  ad  valorem  rate  may  be  fixed  and  uniform  for  everybody  and  every 
port  in  the  country. " 

In  1877  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Fairchild,  a  tariff  reformer  not  second  to  Mr.  Wilson,  said: 

"  The  high  ad  valorem  tariff  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  devices  to  gain  improper  advantage  at  the  custom-house.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  in  revising  and  reducing  rates  of  duty  they  should  be 
made  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  will 
admit.  Theoretically  considered,  ad  valorem  are  preferable  to  specific  duties ; 
but  in  practice,  under  such  rates  as  we  have  had  and  must  continue  to  have  for 
years  to  come,  the  former  are  the  too-easy  source  of  deception  and  inequality 
at  the  custom-house." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Wilson  bill  has  not  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon. 
If  it  passes,  it  will  be  a  monument  to  political  obstinacy.  It  is  al- 
ready strewing  the  field  with  dying  industries  and  dying  men. 
Millions  are  remonstrating  against  it,  and  outside  of  two  or  three 
reform  clubs  not  a  man  has  petitioned  for  it.  If  the  vote  of  1892 
was  an  instruction  to  pass  a  reform  bill,  these  unexampled  demon- 
strations, chiefly  by  Democrats,  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  an  instruc- 
tion to  defeat  this  unexpected  bill. 

Albert  Clarke. 


ENGLISH   LITEEATUKE   OF   THE   YICTORIAN"  AGE. 

That  which  in  England  is  conveniently  described  as  the  Vic- 
torian Age  of  literature  has  a  character  of  its  own,  at  once  brilliant, 
diverse,  and  complex.  It  is  an  age  peculiarly  difficult  to  label  in  a 
phrase ;  but  its  copious  and  versatile  gifts  will  make  it  memorable  in 
the  history  of  modern  civilization.  The  Victorian  Age,  it  is  true, 
has  no  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  no  Bacon  or  Hume,  no  Fielding  or 
Scott — no  supreme  master  in  poetry,  philosophy,  or  romance,  whose 
work  is  incorporated  with  the  thought  of  the  world,  who  is  destined 
to  fonn  epochs  and  to  endure  for  centuries.  Its  genius  is  more  scien- 
tific than  literary,  more  historical  than  dramatic,  greater  in  discovery 
than  in  abstract  thought. 

In  lyric  poetry  and  in  romance  our  age  has  names  second  only  to 
the  greatest ;  its  researches  into  nature  and  history  are  at  least  eqvial 
to  those  of  any  previous  epoch ;  and,  if  it  has  not  many  great  phil- 
osophers, it  has  developed  the  latest,  most  arduous,  most  important 
of  all  the  sciences.  This  is  the  Age  of  Sociology:  its  central 
achievement  has  been  the  revelation  of  social  laws.  This  social 
aspect  of  thought  colors  the  poetry,  the  romance,  the  literature,  the 
art,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Victorian  Age.  Literature  has  been 
the  gainer  thereby  in  originality  and  in  force.  It  has  been  the  loser 
in  symmetry,  in  dignity,  in  grace. 

The  Victorian  Age  is  a  convenient  term  in  English  literature  to 
describe  the  period  from  1837  to  1894:  not  that  we  assign  any  sacra- 
mental efficacy  to  a  reign,  or  assume  that  the  Queen  has  given  any 
special  impulse  to  the  writers  of  her  time.  Neither  reigns,  nor  years, 
nor  centuries,  nor  any  arbitrary  measure  of  time  in  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  thought  can  be  exactly  applied,  or  have  any  formative  in- 
fluence. A  period  of  so  many  years,  having  some  well-known  name 
by  which  it  can  be  labelled,  is  a  mere  artifice  of  classification.  .  And 
of  course  an  Englishman  will  not  venture  to  include  in  his  survey 
the  American  writers,  or  to  bring  them  within  his  national  era.  The 
date,  1837,  is  an  arbitrary  point,  and  a  purely  English  point.  Yet 
it  is  curious  how  diflPerent  a  color  may  be  seen  in  the  main  current  of 
45 
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the  English  literature  produced  before  and  after  that  year.  In  the 
year  of  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  great  writers  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  were  either  dead  or  silent.  Scott,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Sheridan,  Hazlitt,  Mackintosh, 
Crabbe,  and  Cobbett,  were  gone.  There  were  still  living  in  1837, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Campbell,  Moore,  Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith, 
De  Quincey,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Mitford,  Leigh  Hunt,  Brougham, 
Samuel  Rogers: — living,  it  is  true,  but  they  had  all  produced  their 
important  work  at  some  earlier  date.  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Browning,  had  begun  to  write,  but  were  not 
generally  known.  The  principal  English  authors  who  belong  equally 
to  the  Georgian  and  to  the  Victorian  Age  are  Landor,  Bulwer,  Dis- 
raeli, Hallara,  and  Milman,  and  they  are  not  quite  in  the  very  first 
rank  in  either  age.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  reign  of  the 
Queen  has  produced,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole  work  of 
Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  Brontes,  George 
Eliot,  Kingsley,  Trollope,  Spencer,  Mill,  Darwin,  Ruskin,  Grote, 
Macaulay,  Freeman,  Froude,  Lecky,  Milman,  Green,  Maine,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Symonds,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Morris,  John  Morley,  to  say 
nothing  of  younger  men  who  are  still  in  their  prime  and  promise. 

Widely  as  these  differ  among  themselves,  they  have  characters 
which  differentiate  them  from  all  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
also  from  the  men  of  the  era  of  Goethe  and  Scott.  Can  we  imagine 
"  Sartor  Resartus"  being  published  in  the  age  of  Johnson,  or  "  In 
Memoriam"  in  that  of  Byron?  How  different  a  land  is  the  Italy  which 
Ruskin  sees  from  the  Italy  that  Rogers  knew !  What  a  new  world 
is  that  of  the  Brontes  and  George  Eliot  beside  that  which  was  painted 
by  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen!  In  what  things  would  Southey 
and  John  Morley  agree,  except  about  books  and  pure  English? 
Place  Burke  "  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  beside  Ruskin 's 
"  Modern  Painters"  ;  compare  the  "  Stones  of  Venice"  with  Eustace's 
"  Classical  Tour"  ;  compare  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution"  with  Gib- 
bon's "  Decline  and  Fall"  ;  compare  the  "  Book  of  Snobs"  with  Ad- 
dison's "  Spectator"  ;  contrast  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book"  with  Gray's 
"  Elegy"  or  Cowper's  "  Task."  What  wholly  different  types,  ideas, 
aims!  The  age  of  Pope  and  Addison,  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  clung 
to  symmetry,  "the  grand  air,"  the  "best  models";  it  cared  much 
more  for  books  than  for  social  reforms,  and  in  the  world  of  letters  a 
classical  manner  was  valued  far  more  than  originality  of  ideas.  And 
when  we  come  to  a  later  age,  what  an  irrepressible  and  stormy  imag- 
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ination  do  we  find!  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
Southey,  Landor,  revelled  in  romance  and  color,  in  battle  and  phan- 
tasmagoria, in  tragedy,  mystery,  and  legend.  They  boiled  over  with 
excitement,  and  their  visions  were  full  of  fight.  The  roar  and  fire 
of  the  great  revolutionary  struggle  filled  men's  brains  with  fierce  and 
strange  dreams. 

Our  Victorian  age  is  as  far  from  the  Virgilian  and  Ciceronian 
style  of  the  age  of  Gray  and  Johnson,  as  it  is  from  the  resounding 
torrent  which  was  poured  forth  by  Byron  and  Scott.  The  social 
earnestness  of  our  time  colors  our  literature,  and  almost  distorts  our 
literature;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  practical  and  scientific 
genius  scorns  the  melodramatic  imagery  with  which  our  grandfathers 
were  delighted.  Gibbon  would  have  smiled  a  cruel  epigram,  if  he 
had  been  expected  to  thrust  a  Latter-Day  Pamphlet  on  the  social 
question  into  one  of  his  chapters  on  the  Fall  of  Home.  But  Carlyle's 
"  French  Revolution"  is  as  much  political  rhapsody  and  invective  as 
it  is  history.  Dickens  made  a  series  of  novels  serve  as  onslaughts 
on  various  social  abuses;  and  George  Eliot's  heart  is  ever  with 
Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Comte,  as  much  as  it  is  with  Miss  Austen. 
Ruskin  would  sacrifice  all  the  pictures  in  the  world,  if  society  would 
transform  itself  into  a  Brotherhood  of  St.  George.  Tennyson  ha? 
tried  to  put  the  dilemmas  of  theological  controversy  into  lyric  poetry ; 
and  Psychology  is  now  to  be  studied,  not  in  metaphysical  ethics,  but 
in  popular  novels.  The  aim  of  the  modern  historian  is  to  compile  a 
"  Times"  newspaper  of  events  which  happened  three  or  four,  eight  or 
ten  centuries  ago.  The  aim  of  the  modern  philosopher  is  to  tabulate 
mountains  of  research,  and  to  prune  away  with  agnostic  non  pos- 
sumus  the  ancient  canons  of  hypothesis  and  imagination. 

Our  literature  to-day  has  many  characteristics:  but  its  central 
note  is  the  dominant  influence  of  Sociology — enthusiasm  for  social 
truths  as  an  instrument  of  social  reform.  It  is  scientific,  subjective, 
introspective,  historical,  archasological : — full  of  vitality,  versatility, 
and  diligence: — intensely  personal,  defiant  of  all  law,  of  standards, 
of  convention : — laborious,  exact,  but  often  indifferent  to  grace,  sym- 
metry, or  color: — it  is  learned,  critical,  cultured: — with  all  its  ambi- 
tion and  its  fine  feeling,  it  is  unsympathetic  to  the  highest  forms  of 
the  imagination,  and  quite  alien  to  the  drama  of  action. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  problem  in  social  dynamics  to  fix  anything 
like  a  true  date  for  this  change  in  the  tone  of  literature,  and  to  trace 
it  back  to  its  real  social  causes.     The  historian  of  English  literature 
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will  perhaps  take  the  death  of  Walter  Scott,  in  1832,  as  a  typical 
date.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  Goethe  died  in  the  same  year. 
Two  years  later  Coleridge  and  Lamb  died.  Within  a  few  years  more 
most  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  era  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  and 
Sheridan  were  departed  or  had  sung  their  last  effective  note.  The 
exceptions  were  Wordsworth  and  his  immediate  Lakist  followers, 
Landor,  and  Bulwer,  of  whom  the  two  latter  continued  to  produce. 
The  death  of  Scott  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832; 
and  here  we  reach  a  political  and  social  cause  of  the  great  change. 
The  reformed  democratic  Parliament  of  1832  was  itself  the  reaction 
from  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  it  heralded  the  social  and  legisla- 
tive revolution  of  the  last  sixty  years.  It  was  the  era  when  the  rail- 
way system  was  founded,  and  the  vast  industrial  development  which 
went  with  it.  The  last  sixty  years  have  witnessed  a  profound 
material  revolution  in  English  life ;  and  the  reaction  on  our  literature 
has  been  deep  and  wide. 

The  most  obvious  and  superficial  change  in  literature  is  the  ex- 
treme diversity  of  its  form.  There  is  no  standard  now,  no  conven- 
tional type,  no  good  "  model."  It  is  an  age  of  "  Go-as-you-please," 
and  of  "  tous  les  genres  sont  hons^  surtout  le  genre  ennuyeux. "  In  al- 
most any  age  of  English  literature,  or  indeed  of  any  other  literature, 
an  experienced  critic  can  detect  the  tone  of  the  epoch  at  once  in 
prose  or  verse.  There  is  in  them  an  unmistakable  Zeit-Geist  in 
phraseology  and  form.  The  Elizabethan  drama,  essay,  or  philoso- 
phy could  not  be  mistaken  for  the  drama,  essay,  or  philosophy  of  the 
Restoration;  the  heroic  couplet  reigned  from  Dryden  to  Byron; 
Ciceronian  diction  reigned  from  Addison  to  Burke;  and  then  the 
Quarterlies,  with  Southey,  Lamb,  Scott,  De  Quincey,  Coleridge, 
Sidney  Smith,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  introduced  a  simpler,  easier  tone  of 
the  well-bred  causeur^  as  free  from  classical  mannerism  as  it  was  free 
from  subtle  mechanism  or  epigrammatic  brilliance.  Down  to  about 
the  death  of  Scott  and  Coleridge,  almost  any  page  of  English  prose 
or  verse  could  be  certainly  attributed  to  its  proper  generation  by  the 
inark  of  its  style  alone. 

The  Victorian  literature  presents  a  dozen  styles,  every  man 
speaking  out  what  is  in  him,  in  the  phrases  he  likes  best.  Our 
Zeit-  Qeist  flashes  all  across  the  heavens  at  once.  Let  us  place  a  page 
from  "  Sartor  Resartus"  beside  a  page  from  Macaulay's  "  History  of 
England,"  or  either  beside  a  page  from  Arnold's  "Literature  and 
Dogma"  or  one  from  the  "  Stones  of  Venice. "     Here  are  four  typi- 
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cal  styles  in  prose,  each  of  which  has  been  much  admired  and  imi- 
tated; yet  they  differ  as  widely  as  Shelley  differs  from  Ovid,  or 
Tennyson  from  Pope.  Again,  for  verse,  contrast  "  Paracelsus"  with 
"  The  Princess" — poems  written  about  the  same  time  by  friends  and 
colleagues.  Comj^are  a  poem  of  William  Morris  with  one  by  Lewis 
Morris.  Compare  Swinburne's  "  Songs  and  Sonnets"  with  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  Obermann"  ;  Eudyard  Kipling's  "  Ballads"  with  "  The 
Light  of  Asia. "  Have  they  any  common  standard  of  form,  any  type 
of  metre?  The  purists  doubt  as  to  the  style  of  Carlyle  as  a  "  model, " 
but  no  one  denies  that  the  "  French  Eevolution"  and  "  Hero- 
Worship"  in  passages  display  a  mastery  over  language  as  splendid 
as  anything  in  our  prose  literature.  Exactly  the  same  might  be  said 
also  of  "  Esmond, "  and  again  of  "  Silas  Marner, "  and  certainly  of  the 
"  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. "  Yet  all  of  these  differ  as,widely 
as  one  style  can  differ  from  another.  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair, "  and  "  The 
Angel  in  the  House,"  have  each  fervent  admirers.  No!  there  is  no 
recognized  "  model"  either  in  verse  or  in  prose. 

In  truth,  we  have  now  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  strongly  con- 
trasted types,  each  of  which  commands  admiration  and  following. 
Both  in  prose  and  verse  we  have  one  type  which  has  carried  subtle 
finish  and  a  purism  studied  almost  to  the  point  of  "  preciousness, " 
alongside  of  another  type  which  crowds  its  effects  without  regard  to 
tone  and  harmony,  and  by  its  side  a  third  type  which  trots  along 
breathless  in  its  shirt-sleeves.  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam"  has  that 
exquisite  polish  of  workmanship  which  we  find  in  such  poets  as 
Virgil,  Eacine,  and  Milton — that  perfection  of  phrase  which  we  can- 
not conceive  the  poet  capable  of  improving  by  any  labor.  Put  aside 
for  the  moment  any  question  about  the  ideas,  inspiration,  or  power 
of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  consider  that,  in  all  those  hundreds  of 
stanzas,  there  is  hardly  one  line  that  is  either  careless,  prosaic,  or 
harsh,  not  a  single  false  note,  nothing  commonplace,  nothing  over- 
colored,  but  uniform  harmony  of  phrase.  This  perfection  of  phras- 
ing is  not  always  to  be  found  even  in  the  greatest  poets,  for  -^schy- 
lus  and  Dante  at  times  strike  a  fierce  discord,  and  Shakespeare, 
Calderon,  and  Goethe  sometimes  pass  into  rank  extravaganza.  But 
this  scholarly  and  measured  speech  has  impressed  itself  on  the  poetry 
of  our  time — insomuch,  that  the  Tennysonian  cycle  of  minor  poets 
has  a  higher  standard  of  grace,  precision,  and  subtlety  of  phrase  than 
the  second  rank  of  any  modern  literature : — a  standard  which  puts  to 
shame  the  rugosities  of  strong  men  like  Dryden,  Burns,  and  Byron. 
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Tliere  is  plenty  of  mannerism  in  this  school  of  our  minor  poetry,  but 
no  one  can  call  it  either  slovenly  or  harsh. 

The  friend,  contemporary,  almost  the  rival  of  Tennyson,  one 
■whom  some  think  endowed  by  nature  with  even  stronger  genius,  on 
the  other  hand,  struck  notes  of  discord  harsher,  louder,  and  more 
frequent  than  any  poet  since  Elizabethan  times.  Whatever  we  hold 
about  the  insight  and  imagination  of  Browning,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  he  often  chose  to  be  uncouth,  crabbed,  grotesque,  and  even 
clownish,  when  the  humor  was  on  him.  There  are  high  precedents 
for  genius  choosing  its  own  instrument  and  making  its  own  music. 
But,  whatever  were  Browning's  latent  powers  of  melody,  his  method 
when  he  chose  to  play  upon  the  gong,  or  the  ancient  instrument  of 
marrow-bone  and  cleavers,  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  Tennyson's; 
and  he 'set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  those  who  love  the  exquisite  cadences 
of  "  In  Memoriam"  and  "  Maud. "  Browning  has  left  deep  influence, 
if  not  a  school.  The  younger  Lytton,  George  Meredith,  Buchanan, 
here  and  there  Swinburne  and  William  Morris,  seem  to  break  loose 
from  the  graceful  harmony  which  the  Tennysonians  affect,  and  to 
plunge  headlong  into  the  obscure,  the  uncouth,  the  ghastly,  and  the 
lurid.  No  one  deiiies  originality  and  power  in  many  of  these  pieces: 
but  they  are  flat  blasphemy  against  the  pellucid  melody  of  the  Tenny- 
sonian  idyll.  Our  poetry  seems  to  be  under  two  contrary  spells:  it 
is  enthralled  at  one  time  by  the  ravishing  symmetry  of  Mozart ;  at 
another  time  it  yearns  for  the  crashing  discords  that  thunder  along 
the  march  of  the  "  Valkyrie"  through  the  air. 

As  in  poetry,  so  in  prose.  We  find  in  our  best  prose  of  to-day 
an  extraordinary  mastery  over  pure,  nervous,  imaginative  language: 
and  all  this,  alongside  here  of  a  riotous  extravagance,  and  there,  of 
a  crude  and  garrulous  commonplace.  Thackeray's  best  chapters — 
say  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Esmond,"  the  "Humorists,"  contain  an  al- 
most perfect  prose  style — a  style  as  nervous  as  that  of  Swift,  as  easy 
as  that  of  Goldsmith,  as  graceful  as  that  of  Addison,  as  rich  as  that  of 
Gibbon  or  Burke.  No  English  romances  have  been  clothed  in  a 
language  so  chaste  and  scholarly — not  even  Fielding's.  Certainly 
not  the  Waverley  series;  for  Scott,  as  we  know,  rehearsed  his  glow- 
ing chronicles  of  the  past  with  the  somewhat  conventional  verbosity 
of  the  improvisaiore  who  recites  but  will  not  pause  to  write.  George 
Eliot  relates  her  story  with  an  art  even  more  cultivated  than  that  of 
Thackeray — though,  doubtless,  with  an  over -elaborated  self-con- 
sciousness, and  perceptible  suggestions  of  the  laboratory  of  the  stu- 
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dent.  Trollope  tells  his  artless  tales  in  perfectly  pure,  natural,  and 
most  articulate  prose,  the  language  of  a  man  of  the  world  telling  a 
good  story  well.  And  a  dozen  living  novelists  are  masters  of  a  style 
of  extreme  ease  and  grace. 

Side  by  side  with  this  chastened  English  prose,  we  have  men  of 
genius  who  have  fallen  into  evil  habits.  Bulwer,  who  knew  better, 
would  quite  revel  in  a  stagey  bombast;  Dickens,  with  his  pathos  and 
his  humor,  was  capable  of  sinking  into  a  theatrical  mannerism  and 
cockney  vulgarities  of  wretched  taste;  Disraeli,  with  all  his  wit  and 
savoir /aire,  has  printed  some  rank  fustian,  and  much  slip-slop  gossip; 
and  George  Meredith  at  times  can  be  as  jerky  and  mysterious  as  a 
prose  Browning.  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Kingsley  could  both  descend 
to  blue  fire  and  demoniac  incoherences.  Macaulay  is  brilliant  and 
emphatic,  but  we  weary  at  last  of  his  everlasting  staccato  on  the 
trumpet ;  and  even  the  magnificent  symphonies  of  Euskin  at  his  best 
will  end  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  coda  of  fantasias  which  suggest  lime- 
lights and  colored  lenses.  Carlyle,  if  not  the  greatest  prose  master 
of  our  age,  by  virtue  of  his  original  genius  and  mass  of  stroke,  is  the 
literary  dictator  of  Victorian  prose.  And,  though  we  all  know  how 
wantonly  he  often  misused  his  mighty  gift,  though  no  one  now 
would  venture  to  imitate  him  even  at  a  distance,  and  though  Matthew 
Arnold  was  ever  taking  up  his  parable — "  Flee  Carlylese  as  the  very 
Devil!" — we  are  all  sliding  into  Carlylese  unconsciously  from  time 
to  time,  and  even  "  Culture"  itself  fell  into  the  trap  in  the  very  act 
of  warning  others. 

Side  by  side  with  such  chastened  literary  art  as  that  of  Thackeray 
and  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold  and  John  Morley,  Lecky  and 
Froude,  side  by  side  with  a  Carlylese  tendency  to  extravagance, 
slang,  and  caricature,  we  find  another  vein  in  English  prose — the 
flat,  ungainly,  nerveless  style  of  mere  scientific  research.  "What 
lumps  of  raw  fact  are  flung  at  our  heads !  What  interminable  gritty 
collops  of  learning  have  we  not  to  munch !  Through  what  tangles 
of  uninteresting  phenomena  are  we  not  dragged  in  the  name  of 
Research,  Truth,  and  the  higher  Philosophy!  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Sidgwick,  have  taught  our  age  very 
much ;  but  no  one  of  them  was  ever  seen  to  smile ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  recall  in  their  voluminous  works  a  single  irradiating  image  or  one 
monumental  phrase. 

There  are  eminent  historians  to-day  who  disdain  the  luminous 
style  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  yet  deride  the  color  and  fire  of 
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Gibbon.  Grote  poured  forth  the  precious  contents  of  his  portentous 
note-books  with  as  little  care  for  rhythm  and  as  little  sense  of  pro- 
portion as  a  German  professor.  Freeman  and  Gardiner  have  evi- 
dently trained  themselves  in  the  same  school  of  elaborate  learning, 
till  they  would  appear  to  count  the  graceful  English  of  Froude, 
Lecky,  and  Green  as  hardly  becoming  the  dignity  of  history.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  charge  which  some  of  our  historians  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid  is  the  charge  of  being  "  readable, "  and  of  keeping 
to  themselves  any  fact  that  they  know. 

The  men  who  are  rather  pleased  than  pained  to  hear  themselves 
called  by  the  barbarous  term  of  "  scientists"  seem  to  think  that  it 
matters  nothing  how  ill-digested  be  their  book,  or  how  commonplace 
be  their  language.  They  are  accustomed  to  lecture  to  students  in 
the  laboratory  in  their  shirt-sleeves  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets; 
and  they  believe  that  immortality  may  be  achieved  if  they  can  pile 
up  enough  facts  and  manufacture  an  adequate  number  of  monographs. 
And  they  do  this,  in  the  teeth  of  excellent  examples  to  the  contrary. 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  have  given  their  brethren  in  science  fine  exam- 
ples of  a  pure,  vigorous,  and  well-knit  style.  Yet,  how  many  of 
them  are  still  quite  content  to  go  rumbling  along  with  an  interminable 
rigmarole  of  dry  "memoirs."  Our  ponderous  biographies  of  third- 
rate  people  tend  to  become  mere  bags  of  letters  and  waste-paper 
baskets.  And  all  this  with  such  consummate  models  before  us,  and 
so  very  high  a  standard  of  general  cultivation.  We  have  had  in  this 
age  men  who  write  an  English  as  pure  and  powerful  as  any  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  literature ;  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  write  a  perfectl}^  correct  and  intelligent  prose.  And  yet 
out  of  a  million  books,  we  find  so  very  few  which  even  aim  at  being 
works  of  art  in  the  sense  that  "  Tom  Jones"  is  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall"  is  a  work  of  art. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  this  preponderance  of  the  practical,  scientific,  and 
social  energies  which  has  checked  in  our  Victorian  age  the  highest 
imaginative  and  dramatic  genius.  With  all  its  achievements  in  lyric 
and  psychologic  .poetry,  it  has  hardly  attempted  to  scale  the  empyrean 
of  song.  In  the  seventy-five  years  that  have  passed  since  Shelley 
conceived  his  "  Prometheus, "  as  he  sat  gazing  over  the  sombre  ruins 
of  the  Campagna,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  into  that  seventh  heaven 
of  invention.  Since  the  "  School  for  Scandal"  (1777)  no  English 
drama  has  been  produced  which  has  anything  like  the  same  hold  on 
the  stage.     For  more  than  sixty  years  the  English  stage  has  not 
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known  one  consummate  actor.  Though  men  of  real  genius  have  in 
these  sixty  years  labored  at  the  higher  drama,  they  have  hardly 
achieved  even  such  measure  of  success  as  fell  to  Byron  aud  Shelley 
with  "  Manfred"  and  the  "  Cenci. "  "With  all  its  lyric  and  psychologic 
power,  with  all  its  energy  and  its  learning,  the  Victorian  age  has  not 
quite  equalled  the  age  of  Goethe.  It  is  as  if  its  sciefitific  spirit 
checked  the  supreme  imagination :  as  if  its  social  earnestness  pro- 
duced a  distaste  for  merely  dramatic  passion. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  our  modem  literature  is  the 
preponderance  of  the  "  subjective"  over  the  "  objective. "  The  in- 
terest in  external  events,  as  the  subject  of  imaginative  work,  quite 
pales  before  the  interest  in  analysis  of  mental  and  moral  impulse. 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Jane  Austen,  have  completely  dominated 
our  age,  and  have  displaced  the  epic  and  legendary  themes  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Campbell,  and  Southey.  "  The  Two  Voices, "  "  In  Memoriam, " 
"  The  Eing  and  the  Book,"  "  Silas  Marner,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Bleak 
House, "  dissect  brain  and  heart,  but  do  not  tell  a  thrilling  history. 
The  crisis  of  modem  romance  goes  on  in  the  conscience,  not  in  the 
outside  world.  Hence  the  enormous  multiplication  of  the  psycho- 
logic novel,  a  form  of  art  which  the  eighteenth  century  would  have 
viewed  with  wonder  and  perplexity.  The  curious  part  of  this  is  the 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  historical  romance,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  extension  of  historical  study  and  archeeological  revival. 
We  know  far  more  about  the  past,  both  within  and  without,  than  did 
our  fathers ;  and  we  are  always  seeking  to  realize  to  ourselves  the 
habits,  ideas,  aspect,  the  very  clothes  and  furniture  of  ages  of  old, 
which  we  study  with  sympathetic  zeal  and  in  the  minutest  detail. 
Yet  the  historical  romance  has  almost  disappeared.  "  Harold"  and 
"  Esmond"  are  both  more  than  forty  years  old,  "  Romola"  more  than 
thirty  years  old.  They  are  none  of  them  quite  unqualified  successes; 
and  no  later  historical  romance  has  approached  these  three  in  power 
and  interest.  Why  is  it,  that,  in  an  age  pre-eminently  historical,  in 
an  age  so  redundant  of  novels,  the  historical  novel  has  disappeared? 
Partly,  no  doubt,  our  romancers  shun  comparison  with  the  mighty 
Wizard  of  the  North;  partly,  the  analytic  genius  of  our  time  so 
greatly  exceeds  its  synthetic  genius;  and  mainly,  the  range  of  our 
historical  learning  inclines  us  to  restore  the  past  by  exact  scholarship 
and  not  by  fiction  without  authority.  George  Eliot  was  so  anxious 
to  have  her  local  color  accurate  that  she  ended  by  becoming  some- 
what fatiguing.     Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  genius  of  romance  will 
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return  to  this  inexhaustible  field  with  enthusiasm  equal  to  Scott's, 
with  a  knowledge  far  more  accurate  than  his,  and  a  spirit  quite 
purged  from  political  and  social  bias. 

From  the  death  of  Scott  in  1832  until  to-day  are  62  years;  and 
if  we  divide  this  period  into  equal  parts  at  the  year  1863  (it  was  the 
year  of  Thackeray's  death),  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
purely  literary  product  of  the  first  period  of  31  years  (1832-1863)  is 
superior  to  the  purely  literary  product  of  the  second  period  of  31 
years  (1863-1894).  The  former  period  gave  us  all  that  was  best  of 
Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  the 
Brontes,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Kingsley,  Disraeli, 
Dr.  Arnold,  Thirlwall,  Grote,  Hallam,  Milman,  Macaulay,  Mill, 
Froude,  Layard,  Kinglake,  Euskin.  The  second  period  gave  us  in 
the  main,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Maine,  Leslie 
Stephen,  John  Morley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Lecky,  Freeman,  Stubbs, 
Bryce,  Green,  Gardiner,  Symonds,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne. 
Poetry,  romance,  the  critical,  imaginative,  and  pictorial  power,  dom- 
inate the  former  period:  philosophy,  science,  politics,  history  fill  the 
latter  period.  "^ 

The  era  since  the  death  of  Scott  is  essentially  a  scientific  age,  a 
sociologic  age ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  visible  in  the  second  half  of  this 
era  of  sixty-two  years.  About  the  middle  of  the  period  we  see  how 
the  scientific  and  sociologic  interest  begins  to  overshadow,  if  not  to 
oust,  the  literary,  poetic,  and  romantic  interest.  Darwin's  "  Origin 
of  Species"  was  published  in  1859 ;  and  its  effect  on  thought  became 
marked  within  the  next  few  years.  In  1862,  Herbert  Spencer  com- 
menced to  issue  his  great  encyclopaedic  work,  "  Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy, "  still,  we  trust,  to  be  completed  after  more  than  thirty  years  of 
devoted  toil.  Darwin's  later  books  appeared  about  the  same  period, 
as  did  a  large  body  of  scientific  works  in  popular  form  by  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Wallace,  Lewes,  Lubbock,  Tylor,  and  Clifford.  It  is  only 
needful  here  to  refer  to  such  scientific  works  as  directly  reacted  on 
general  literature.  About  the  same  time  the  later  speculations  of 
C!omte  began  to-  attract  public  attention  in  England,  and  the  "  Posi- 
tive Polity"  was  translated  in  1875.  Between  the  years  1860-1875, 
there  grew  up  in  England  an  absorbing  interest  in  Social  Philosophy, 
and  a  conviction  that  the  idea  of  invariable  law  offered  a  solution 
of  the  progress  of  society.  Evolution  as  an  idea  was  in  the  air, 
and  it  was  applied  to  Man  as  much  as  to  Nature.  It  is  no  part 
of   our   present  purpose   to   trace   its  growth    from    the    scientific 
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aspect.  It  is  enough  to  note  how  it  acted  and  reacted  on  general 
literature. 

Poetry  began  to  hover  round  the  problem  of  Evolution.  It 
wrapped  it  in  mystery,  denounced  it  with  fine  indignation,  and  took 
it  for  the  text  of  some  rather  prosaic  homilies.  Criticism  fell  into 
the  prevailing  theory :  so  did  history,  and  even  romance.  Philoso- 
phy and  Science  are  not  the  best  foster-mothers  of  Poetry  and 
Romance.  Philosophy  and  Science  grew  more  solemn  than  ever;  and 
Poetry  and  Romance  lost  something  of  their  wilder  fancy  and  their 
light  heart.  Literature  grew  less  spontaneous,  more  correct,  more 
learned,  and  it  may  be  more  absorbed  in  its  practical  purpose  of 
modifying  social  life. 

The  old  notion  of  literature  being  a  business  apart  from  affairs,  of 
men  of  letters  being  an  order,  of  an  absorption  in  books  being  ample 
work  for  a  life — all  this  has  passed  away.  At  least  twenty  members 
of  the  present  and  late  Governments  have  been  copious  writers ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  at  least  three  or  four  of  his  colleagues  are  quite  in  the 
front  rank  of  living  authors — nay,  several  of  them  began  their  career 
as  literary  men.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  important  writer 
of  the  Victorian  age  who  has  not  at  times  flung  himself  with  ardor 
into  the  great  social,  political,  or  religious  battles  of  his  time. 
Thackeray,  Trollope,  Green,  Symonds,  are  possible  exceptions — ex- 
amples of  bookmen  who  passed  their  lives  with  books,  and  who  never 
wrote  to  promote  "  a  cause. "  But  all  the  rest  have  entered  on  the 
"  burning  questions"  of  their  age,  and  most  of  them  with  the  main 
part  of  their  force.  As  a  consequence  "  learning, "  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Bentley,  Johnson,  and  Gibbon,  as  it 
was  understood  by  Littre,  Dollinger,  and  Mommsen,  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared  in  England.  Cardinal  Newman,  Mark  Pattison, 
Lord  Acton,  are  said  to  be  very  learned,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  learn- 
ing which  kept  very  much  to  itself.  For  good  or  for  evil,  our  liter- 
ature is  now  absorbed  in  the  urgent  social  problem,  and  is  become 
but  an  instrument  in  the  vast  field  of  Sociology — the  science  of 
Society. 

This  predominance  of  Sociology,  the  restless  rapidity  of  modern 
life,  to  the  omnipresence  of  material  activity,  fully  account  for  the 
special  character  of  modern  literature.  Literature  is  no  longer 
"  bookish" — but  practical,  social,  propagandist.  It  is  full  of  life — 
but  it  is  a  dispersive,  analytic,  erratic  form  of  vitality.  It  has  a 
most  fastidious  taste  in  form — but  it  often  flings  the  critical  spirit 
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aside  in  its  passion  for  doing,  in  its  ardor  to  convince  and  to  inspire. 
It  is  industrious,  full  of  learning  and  research — but  it  regards  its 
learning  as  an  instrument  of  influence,  not  as  an  end  of  thought.  It 
can  work  up  a  poem  or  an  essay,  as  carefully  as  Mieris  or  Breughel 
polished  a  cabinet  picture — and  it  can  "  tear  a  passion  to  tatters, " 
or  tumble  its  note-books  into  a  volume  all  in  a  heap.  It  has  no 
"  standard,"  no  "  model,"  no  "  best  writer" — and  yet  it  has  a  curious 
faculty  for  reviving  every  known  form  and  imitating  any  style.  It 
is  intensely  historical,  but  so  accurately  historical  that  it  is  afraid  to 
throw  the  least  color  of  imagination  around  its  history.  It  has  con- 
summate poetic  feeling,  and  copious  poetic  gifts — but  it  has  now  no 
single  poet  of  the  first  rank.  It  has  infinite  romantic  resources,  and 
an  army  of  skilful  novelists — and  yet  it  has  no  single  writer  living  to 
be  named  beside  the  great  romancers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Fredekic  Harrison. 


A  CALENDAR  OF  GEEAT  AMERICANS. 

• 

Before  a  calendar  of  great  Americans  can  be  made  out,  a  valid 
canon  of  Americanism  must  first  be  established.  Not  every  great 
man  born  and  bred  in  America  was  a  great  "  American."  Some  of 
the  notable  men  born  among  us  were  simply  great  Englishmen; 
others  had  in  all  the  habits  of  their  thought  and  life  the  strong 
flavor  of  a  peculiar  region,  and  were  great  New  Englanders  or  great 
Southerners;  others,  masters  in  the  fields  of  science  or  of  pure 
thought,  showed  nothing  either  distinctively  national  or  characteris- 
tically provincial,  and  were  simply  great  men;  while  a  few  displayed 
odd  cross-strains  of  blood  or  breeding.  The  great  Englishmen  bred 
in  America,  like  Hamilton  and  Madison;  the  great  provincials,  like 
John  Adams  and  Calhoun ;  the  authors  of  such  thought  as  might 
have  been  native  to  any  clime,  like  Asa  Gray  and  Emerson;  and  the 
men  of  mixed  breed,  like  Jefferson  and  Benton, — must  be  excluded 
from  our  present  list.  We  must  pick  out  men  who  have  created  or 
exemplified  a  distinctively  American  standard  and  type  of  greatness. 

To  make  such  a  selection  is  not  to  create  an  artificial  standard  of 
greatness,  or  to  claim  that  greatness  is  in  any  case  hallowed  or 
exalted  merely  because  it  is  American.  It  is  simply  to  recognize  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  character,  a  special  make-up  of  mind  and  faculties, 
as  the  specific  product  of  our  national  life,  not  displacing  or  eclipsing 
talents  of  a  different  kind,  but  supplementing  them,  and  so  adding  to 
the  world's  variety.  There  is  an  American  type  of  man,  and  those 
who  have  exhibited  this  type  with  a  certain  unmistakable  distinction 
and  perfection  have  been  great  "  Americans. "  It  has  required  the 
utmost  variety  of  character  and  energy  to  establish  a  great  nation, 
with  a  polity  at  once  free  and  firm,  upon  this  continent,  and  no 
sound  type  of  manliness  could  have  been  dispensed  with  in  the  effort. 
We  could  no  more  have  done  without  our  great  Englishmen,  to  keep 
the  past  steadily  in  mind  and  make  every  change  conservative  of 
principle,  than  we  could  have  done  without  the  men  whose  whole 
impulse  was  forward,  whose  whole  genius  was  for  origination,  natural 
masters  of  the  art  of  subduing  a  wilderness. 
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Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  our  history  is  the  figure 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  American  historians,  though  compelled 
always  to  admire  him,  often  in"  spite  of  themselves,  have  been  in- 
clined, like  the  mass  of  men  in  his  own  day,  to  look  at  him  askance. 
They  hint,  when  they  do  not  plainly  say,  that  he  was  not  "  Ameri- 
can." He  rejected,  if  he  did  not  despise,  democratic  principles; 
advocated  a  ^government  as  strong,  almost,  as  a  monarchy;  and  de- 
fended the  government  which  was  actually  set  up,  like  the  skilled 
advocate  he  was,  only  because  it  was  the  strongest  that  could  be  had 
under  the  circumstances.  He  believed  in  authority,  and  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  masses  of  men.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
that  deep  and  passionate  love  of  liberty,  and  that  steadfast  purpose  in 
the  maintenance  of  it,  that  mark  the  best  Englishmen  everywhere ;  but 
his  ideas  of  government  stuck  fast  in  the  old-world  polities,  and  his 
statesmanship  was  of  Europe  rather  than  of  America.  And  yet  the 
genius  and  the  steadfast  spirit  of  this  man  were  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  us.  No  one  less  masterful,  no  one  less  resolute  than  he  to 
drill  the  minority,  if  necessary,  to  have  their  way  against  the  ma- 
jority, could  have  done  the  great  work  of  organization  by  which  he 
established  the  national  credit,  and  with  the  national  credit  the 
national  government  itself.  A  pliant,  popular,  optimistic  man 
would  have  failed  utterly  in  the  task,  A  great  radical  mind  in  his 
place  would  have  brought  disaster  upon  us :  only  a  great  conservative 
genius  could  have  succeeded.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  without  men  of 
Hamilton's  cast  of  mind,  building  the  past  into  the  future  with  a  deep 
passion  for  order  and  old  wisdom,  our  national  life  would  have  mis- 
carried at  the  very  first.  This  tried  English  talent  for  conservation 
gave  to  our  fibre  at  the  very  outset  the  stiffness  of  maturity. 

James  Madison,  too,  we  may  be  said  to  have  inherited.  His  in- 
valuable gifts  of  counsel  were  of  the  sort  so  happily  imparted  to  us 
with  our  English  blood  at  the  first  planting  of  the  States  which 
formed  the  Union.  A  grave  and  prudent  man,  and  yet  brave  withal 
when  new  counsel  was  to  be  taken,  he  stands  at  the  beginning  of  our 
national  history,  .even  in  his  young  manhood,  as  he  faced  and  led  the 
constitutional  convention,  a  type  of  the  slow  and  thoughtful  English 
genius  for  affairs.  He  held  old  and  tested  convictions  of  the  uses  of 
liberty ;  he  was  competently  read  in  the  history  of  government ;  pro- 
cesses of  revolution  were  in  his  thought  no  more  than  processes  of 
adaptation :  exigencies  were  to  be  met  by  modification,  not  by  experi- 
ment.    His  reasonable  spirit  runs  through  all  the   proceedings    of 
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the  great  convention  that  gave  us  the  Constitution,  and  that  noble 
instrument  seems  the  product  of  character  like  his.  For  all  it  is  so 
American  in  its  content,  it  is  in  its  method  a  thoroughly  English 
production,  so  full  is  it  of  old  principles,  so  conservative  of  experi- 
ence, so  carefully  compounded  of  compromises,  of  concessions  made 
and  accepted.  Such  men  are  of  a  stock  so  fine  as  to  nee*d  no  titles 
to  make  it  noble,  and  yet  so  old  and  so  distinguished  as  actually  to 
bear  the  chief  titles  of  English  liberty.  Madison  came  of  the  long 
line  of  English  constitutional  statesmen. 

There  is  a  type  of  genius  which  closely  approaches  this  in  charac- 
ter, but  which  is,  nevertheless,  distinctively  American.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  John  Marshall  and  in  Daniel  Webster.  In  these  men  a  new 
set  of  ideas  find  expression,  ideas  which  all  the  world  has  received  as 
American.  Webster  was  not  an  English  but  an  American  constitu- 
tional statesman.  For  the  English  statesman  constitutional  issues  are 
issues  of  policy  rather  than  issues  of  law.  He  constantly  handles 
questions  of  change :  his  constitution  is  always  a-making.  He  must 
at  every  turn  construct,  and  he  is  deemed  conservative  if  only  his 
rule  be  consistency  and  continuity  with  the  past.  He  will  search 
diligently  for  precedent,  but  he  is  content  if  the  precedent  contain 
only  a  germ  of  the  policy  he  proposes.  His  standards  are  set  him, 
not  by  law,  but  by  opinion :  his  constitution  is  an  ideal  of  cautious 
and  orderly  change.  Its  fixed  element  is  the  conception  of  political 
liberty:  a  conception  which,  though  steeped  in  history,  must  ever  be 
added  to  and  altered  by  social  change.  The  American  constitutional 
statesman,  on  the  contrary,  constructs  policies  like  a  lawyer.  The 
standard  with  which  he  must  square  his  conduct  is  set  him  by  a 
.  document  upon  whose  definite  sentences  the  whole  structure  of  the 
government  directly  rests.  That  document,  moreover,  is  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  a  peculiar  theory  of  government.  That  theory  is,  that 
definitive  laws,  selected  by  a  power  outside  the  government,  are  the 
structural  iron  of  the  entire  fabric  of  politics,  and  that  nothing  which 
cannot  be  constructed  upon  this  stiff  framework  is  a  safe  or  legitimate 
part  of  policy.  Law  is,  in  his  conception,  creative  of  States,  and 
they  live  only  by  such  permissions  as  they  can  extract  from  it.  The 
functions  of  the  judge  and  the  functions  of  the  man  of  affairs  have, 
therefore,  been  very  closely  related  in  our  history,  and  John  Marshall, 
scarcely  less  than  Daniel  Webster,  was  a  constitutional  statesman. 
With  all  Madison's  conservative  temper  and  wide-eyed  prudence  in 
counsel,  the  subject-matter  of  thought  for  both  of  these  men  was  not 
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English  liberty  or  the  experience  of  men  everywhere  in  self-govern- 
ment, but  the  meaning  stored  up  in  the  explicit  sentences  of  a  written 
fundamental  law.  They  taught  men  the  new — the  American — art  of 
extracting  life  out  of  the  letter,  not  of  statutes  merely  (that  art  was  not 
new),  but  of  statute-built  institutions  and  documented  governments: 
the  art  of  saturating  politics  with  law  without  grossly  discoloring  law 
with  politics.  Other  nations  have  had  written  constitutions,  but  no 
other  nation  has  ever  filled  a  written  constitution  with  this  singularly 
compounded  content,  of  a  sound  legal  conscience  and  a  strong  na- 
tional purpose.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  deal  with  our  Constitu- 
tion like  subtle  dialecticians;  but  Webster  and  Marshall  did  much 
more  and  much  better  than  that.  They  viewed  the  fundamental 
law  as  a  great  organic  product,  a  vehicle  of  life  as  well  as  a  charter 
of  authority;  in  disclosing  its  life  they  did  not  damage  its  tissue; 
and  in  thus  expanding  the  law  without  impairing  its  structure  or 
authority  they  made  great  contributions  alike  to  statesmanship  and 
to  jurisprudence.  Our  notable  literature  of  decision  and  commentary 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  law  is  America's  distinctive  contribu- . 
tion  to  the  history  and  the  science  of  law.  John  Marshall  wrought 
out  much  of  its  substance;  Webster  diffused  its  great  body  of  prin- 
ciples throughout  national  policy,  mediating  between  the  law  and , 
affairs.  The  figures  of  the  two  men  must  hold  the  eye  of  the  world 
as  the  figures  of  two  great  national  representatives,  as  the  figures  of 
two  great  Americans. 

The  representative  national  greatness  and  function  of  these  men 
appear  more  clearly  still  when  they  are  contrasted  with  men  like 
John  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose  greatness  was  not  national. 
John  Adams  represented  one  element  of  our  national  character,  and 
represented  it  nobly,  with  a  singular  dignity  and  greatness.  He  was 
an  eminent  Puritan  statesman,  and  the  Puritan  ingredient  has  colored 
all  our  national  life.  We  have  gotten  strength  and  persistency  and 
some  part  of  our  steady  moral  purpose  from  it.  But  in  the  quick 
growth  and  exuberant  expansion  of  the  nation  it  has  been  only  one 
element  among  many.  The  Puritan  blood  has  mixed  with  many 
another  strain.  The  stiff  Puritan  character  has  been  mellowed  by 
many  a  transfusion  of  gentler  and  more  hopeful  elements.  So  soon 
as  the  Adams  fashion  of  man  became  more  narrow,  intense,  acidu- 
lous, intractable,  according  to  the  tendencies  of  its  nature,  in  the 
person  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  it  lost  the  sympathy,  lost  even  the 
tolerance,  of  the  country,  and  the  national  choice  took  its  reckless 
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leap  from  a  Puritan  President  to  Andrew  Jackson,  a  man  cast  in  the 
rough  original  pattern  of  American  life  at  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
John  Adams  had  not  himself  been  a  very  acceptable  President.  He 
had  none  of  the  national  optimism,  and  could  not  understand  those 
who  did  have  it.  He  had  none  of  the  characteristic  adaptability  of 
the  delocalized  American,  and  was  just  a  bit  ridiculous  in  his  stiff- 
ness at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  for  all  he  was  so  honorable  and  so 
imposing.  His  type — be  it  said  without  disrespect — was  provincial. 
Unmistakably  a  great  man,  his  greatness  was  of  the  commonwealth, 
not  of  the  empire. 

Calhoun,  too,  was  a  great  provincial.  Although  a  giant,  he  had 
no  heart  to  use  his  great  strength  for  national  purposes.  In  his 
youth,  it  is  true,  he  did  catch  some  of  the  generous  ardor  for  national 
enterprise  which  filled  the  air  in  his  day ;  and  all  his  life  through, 
with  a  truly  pathetic  earnestness,  he  retained  his  affection  for  his 
first  ideal.  But  when  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  section  were 
made  to  appear  incompatible  with  a  liberal  and  boldly  constructive 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  he  fell  out  of  national  counsels 
and  devoted  all  the  strength  of  his  extraordinary  mind  to  holding 
the  nation's  thought  and  power  back  within  the  strait  limits  of  a 
literal  construction  of  the  law.  In  powers  of  reasoning  his  mind  de- 
serves to  rank  with  Webster's  and  Marshall's:  he  handled  questions 
of  law  like  a  master,  as  they  did.  He  had,  moreover,  a  keen  insight 
into  the  essential  principles  and  character  of  liberty.  His  thought 
moved  eloquently  along  some  of  the  oldest  and  safest  lines  of  Eng- 
lish thought  in  the  field  of  government.  He  made  substantive  con- 
tributions to  the  permanent  philosophy  of  politics.  His  reasoning 
has  been  discredited,  not  so  much  because  it  was  not  theoretically 
sound  within  its  limits,  as  because  its  practical  outcome  was  a 
negation  which  embarrassed  the  whole  movement  of  national  affairs. 
He  would  have  held  the  nation  still,  in  an  old  equipoise,  at  one  time 
normal  enough,  but  impossible  to  maintain.  Webster  and  Marshall 
gave  leave  to  the  energy  of  change  inherent  in  all  the  national  life, 
making  law  a  rule,  but  not  an  interdict;  a  living  guide,  but  not  a 
blind  and  rigid  discipline :  but  Calhoun  sought  to  fix  law  as  a  barrier 
across  the  path  of  policy,  commanding  the  life  of  the  nation  to  stand 
still.  The  strength  displayed  in  the  effort,  the  intellectual  power 
and  address,  abundantly  entitle  him  to  be  called  great ;  but  his  pur- 
pose was  not  national.  It  regarded  but  a  section  of  the  country,  and 
marked  him — again  be  it  said  with  all  respect — a  great  provincial. 
46 
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Jefferson  was  not  a  thorough  American  because  of  the  strain  of 
French  philosophy  that  permeated  and  weakened  all  his  thought. 
Benton  was  altogether  American  so  far  as  the  natural  strain  of  his 
blood  was  concerned,  but  he  had  encumbered  his  natural  parts  and 
inclinations  with  a  mass  of  undigested  and  shapeless  learning.  Bred 
in  the  West,  where  everything  was  new,  he  had  filled  his  head  with 
the  thought  of  books  (evidently  very  poor  books)  which  exhibited 
the  ideals  of  communities  in  which  everything  was  old.  He  thought 
of  the  Eoman  Senate  when  he  sat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  paraded  classical  figures  whenever  he  spoke,  upon  a  stage  where 
both  their  costume  and  their  action  seemed  grotesque.  A  pedantic 
frontiersman,  he  was  a  living  and  a  pompous  antinomy.  Meant  by 
nature  to  be  an  American,  he  spoiled  the  plan  by  applying  a  most 
unsuitable  gloss  of  shallow  and  irrelevant  learning.  Jeft'erson  was 
of  course  an  almost  immeasurably  greater  man  than  Benton,  but  he 
was  un-American  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  He  brought  a  foreign 
product  of  thought  to  a  market  where  no  natural  or  wholesome  de- 
mand for  it  could  exist.  There  were  not  two  incompatible  parts  to 
him,  as  in  Benton's  case:  he  was  a  philosophical  radical  by  nature 
as  well  as  by  acquirement ;  his  reading  and  his  temperament  went 
suitably  together.  The  man  is  homogeneous  throughout.  The 
American  shows  in  him  very  plainly,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  and  inherent  dash  of  what  was  foreign  in  his  make-up.  He 
was  a  natural  leader  and  manager  of  men,  not  because  he  was  im- 
perative or  masterful,  but  because  of  a  native  shrewdness,  tact,  and 
sagacity,  an  inborn  art  and  aptness  for  combination,  such  as  no 
Frenchman  ever  displayed  in  the  management  of  common  men. 
Jefferson  had  just  a  touch  of  rusticity  about  him,  besides;  audit 
was  not  pretence  on  his  part  or  merely  a  love  of  power  that  made 
him  democratic.  His  indiscriminate  hospitality,  his  almost  passion- 
ate love  for  the  simple  equality  of  country  life,  his  steady  devotion 
to  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  people,  all  mark  him  a 
genuine  democrat,  a  nature  native  to  America.  It  is  his  speculative 
philosophy  that  is  exotic,  and  that  runs  like  a  false  and  artificial 
note  through  all  his  thought.  It  was  un-American  in  being  abstract, 
sentimental,  rationalistic,  rather  than  practical.  That  he  held  it 
sincerely  need  not  be  doubted ;  but  the  more  sincerely  he  accepted  it 
so  much  the  more  thoroughly  was  he  un-American.  His  writings 
lack  hard  and  practical  sense.  Liberty,  among  us,  is  not  a  senti- 
ment, indeed,  but  a  product  of  experience;    its  derivation  is  not 
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rationalistic,  but  practical.  It  is  a  hard-headed  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, not  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism.  The  very  aerated  quality 
of  Jefferson's  principles  gives  them  an  air  of  insincerity,  which 
attaches  to  them  rather  because  they  do  not  suit  the  climate  of  the 
country  and  the  practical  aspect  of  affairs  than  because  they  do  not 
suit  the  character  of  Jefferson's  mind  and  the  atmosphere  of  abstract 
philosophy.  It  is  because  both  they  and  the  philosophical  system  of 
which  they  form  a  part  do  seem  suitable  to  his  mind  and  character, 
that  we  must  pronounce  him,  though  a  great  man,  not  a  great 
American. 

It  is  by  the  frank  consideration  of  such  concrete  cases  that  we 
can  construct,  both  negatively  and  affirmatively,  our  canons  of 
Americanism.  The  American  spirit  is  something  more  than  the  old, 
the  immemorial  Saxon  spirit  of  liberty  from  which  it  sprang.  It 
has  been  bred  by  the  conditions  attending  the  great  task  which  we 
have  all  the  century  been  carrying  forward :  the  task,  at  once  mate- 
rial and  ideal,  of  subduing  a  wilderness  and  covering  all  the  wide 
stretches  of  a  vast  continent  with  a  single  free  and  stable  polity.  It 
is,  accordingly,  above  all  things,  a  hopeful  and  confident  spirit.  It 
is  progressive,  optimistically  progressive,  and  ambitious  of  objects 
of  national  scope  and  advantage.  It  is  unpedantic,  unprovincial, 
unspeculative,  unf astidious ;  regardful  of  law,  but  as  using  it,  not  as 
being  used  by  it  or  dominated  by  any  formalism  whatever ;  in  a  sense 
unrefined,  because  full  of  rude  force;  but  prompted  by  large  and 
generous  motives,  and  often  as  tolerant  as  it  is  resolute.  No  one 
man,  unless  it  be  Lincoln,  has  ever  proved  big  or  various  enough  to 
embody  this  active  and  full-hearted  spirit  in  all  its  qualities ;  and  the 
men  who  have  been  too  narrow  or  too  speculative  or  too  pedantic  to 
represent  it  have,  nevertheless,  added  to  the  strong  and  stirring  va- 
riety of  our  national  life,  making  it  fuller  and  richer  in  motive  and 
energy ;  but  its  several  aspects  are  none  the  less  noteworthy  as  they 
separately  appear  in  different  men. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  exhibit  this  American  spirit  with  an  un- 
mistakable touch  of  greatness  and  distinction  was  Benjamin  Franklin. 
It  was  characteristic  of  America  that  this  self-made  man  should  be- 
come a  philosopher,  a  founder  of  philosophical  societies,  an  authori- 
tative man  of  science;  that  his  philosophy  of  life  should  be  so 
homely  and  so  practical  in  its  maxims,  and  uttered  with  so  shrewd  a 
wit ;  that  one  region  should  be  his  birthplace  and  another  his  home ; 
that  he  should  favor  effective  political  union  among  the  colonies  from 
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the  first,  and  should  play  a  sage  and  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  national  independence  and  the  planning  of  national  organization ; 
and  that  he  should  represent  his  countrymen  abroad.  They  could 
have  had  no  spokesman  who  represented  more  sides  of  their  charac- 
ter. Franklin  was  a  sort  of  multiple  American.  He  was  versatile 
without  lacking  solidity ;  he  was  a  practical  statesman  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  sagacious  philosopher.  He  came  of  the  people,  and  was 
democratic ;  but  he  had  raised  himself  out  of  the  general  mass  of 
unnamed  men,  and  so  stood  for  the  democratic  law,  not  of  equality, 
but  of  self -selection  in  endeavor.  One  can  feel  sure  that  Franklin 
would  have  succeeded  in  any  part  of  the  national  life  that  it  might 
have  fallen  to  his  lot  to  take  part  in.  He  will  stand  the  final  and 
characteristic  test  of  Americanism:  he  would  unquestionably  have 
made  a  successful  frontiersman,  capable  at  once  of  wielding  the  axe 
and  of  administering  justice  from  the  fallen  trunk. 

Washington  hardly  seems  an  American,  as  most  of  his  biogra- 
phers depict  him.  He  is  too  colorless,  too  cold,  too  prudent.  He 
seems  more  like  a  wise  and  dispassionate  Mr.  Al worthy,  advising  a 
nation  as  he  would  a  parish,  than  like  a  man  building  states  and 
marshalling  a  nation  in  a  wilderness.  But  the  real  Washington  was 
as  thoroughly  an  American  as  Jackson  or  Lincoln.  What  we  take 
for  lack  of  passion  in  him  was  but  the  reserve  and  self-mastery 
natural  to  a  man  of  his  class  and  breeding  in  Virginia,  He  was  no 
parlor  politician,  either.  He  had  seen  the  frontier,  and  far  beyond 
it  where  the  French  forts  lay.  He  knew  the  rough  life  of  the  country 
as  few  other  men  could.  His  thoughts  did  not  live  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. He  knew  difficulty  as  intimately  and  faced  it  always  with  as 
quiet  a  mastery  as  William  the  Silent.  This  calm,  straightforward, 
high-spirited  man,  making  charts  of  the  western  country,  noting  the 
natural  land  and  water  routes  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  mark- 
ing how  the  French  power  lay,  conceiving  the  policy  which  should 
dispossess  it,  and  the  engineering  achievements  which  should  make 
the  utmost  resources  of  the  land  our  own ;  counselling  Braddock  how 
to  enter  the  forest,  but  not  deserting  him  because  he  would  not  take 
advice;  planning  step  by  step,  by  patient  correspondence  with  influ- 
ential men  everywhere,  the  meetings,  conferences,  common  resolves 
which  were  finally  to  bring  the  great  constitutional  convention  to- 
gether; planning,  too,  always  for  the  country  as  well  as  for  Virginia; 
and  presiding  at  last  over  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  Union :  he  certainly — the  most  suitable  instrument 
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of  the  national  life  at  every  moment  of  crisis — is  a  great  American. 
Those  noble  words  which  he  uttered  amidst  the  first  doubtings  of 
the  constitutional  convention  might  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  best 
efforts  of  liberty  wherever  free  men  strive:  "Let  us  raise  a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair;  the  events  is  in  the 
hand  of  God. " 

In  Henry  Clay  we  have  an  American  of  a  most  authentic  pattern. 
There  was  no  man  of  his  generation  who  represented  more  of  America 
than  he  did.  The  singular,  almost  irresistible  attraction  he  had  for 
men  of  every  class  and  every  temperament  came,  not  from  the  arts 
of  the  politician,  but  from  the  instant  sympathy  established  between 
him  and  every  fellow  countryman  of  his.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
exercised  the  same  fascination  upon  foreigners.  They  felt  toward 
him  as  some  New  Englanders  did:  he  seemed  to  them  plausible 
merely,  too  indiscriminately  open  and  cordial  to  be  sincere, — a  bit  of 
a  charlatan.  No  man  who  really  takes  the  trouble  to  understand 
Henry  Clay,  or  who  has  quick  enough  parts  to  sympathize  with  him, 
can  deem  him  false.  It  is  the  odd  combination  of  two  different 
elements  in  him  that  makes  him  seem  irregular  and  inconstant.  His 
nature  was  of  the  West,  blown  through  with  quick  winds  of  ardor 
and  aggression,  a  bit  reckless  and  defiant;  but  his  art  was  of  the 
East,  ready  with  soft  and  placating  phrases,  reminiscent  of  old  and 
reverenced  ideals,  thoughtful  of  compromise  and  accommodation. 
He  had  all  the  address  of  the  trained  and  sophisticated  politician, 
bred  in  an  old  and  sensitive  society ;  but  his  purposes  ran  free  of 
cautious  restraints,  and  his  real  ideals  were  those  of  the  somewhat 
bumptious  Americanism  which  was  pushing  the  frontier  forward  in 
the  West,  which  believed  itself  capable  of  doing  anything  it  might 
put  its  hand  to,  despised  conventional  restraints,  and  followed  a 
vague  but  resplendent  "  manifest  destiny"  with  lusty  hurrahs.  His 
purposes  were  sincere,  even  if  often  crude  and  uninstructed ;  it  was 
only  because  the  subtle  arts  of  politics  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
direct  dash  and  bold  spirit  of  the  man  that  they  sat  upon  him  like 
an  insincerity.  He  thoroughly,  and  by  mere  unconscious  sympathy, 
represented  the  double  America  of  his  day,  made  up  of  a  West  which 
hurried  and  gave  bold  strokes,  and  of  an  East  which  held  back,  fear- 
ing the  pace,  thoughtful  and  mindful  of  the  instructive  past.  The 
one  part  had  to  be  served  without  offending  the  other :  and  that  was 
Clay's  mediatorial  function. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  altogether  of  the  West.     Of  his  sincerity 
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nobody  has  ever  had  any  real  doubt ;  and  his  Americanism  is  now 
at  any  rate  equally  unimpeachable.  He  was  like  Clay  with  the 
social  imagination  of  the  orator,  and  the  art  and  sophistication  of  the 
eastern  politician,  left  out.  He  came  into  our  national  politics  like  a 
cyclone  from  off  the  Western  prairies.  Americans  of  the  present  day 
perceptibly  shudder  at  the  very  recollection  of  Jackson.  He  seems 
to  them  a  great  Vandal,  playing  fast  and  loose  alike  with  institutions 
and  with  tested  and  established  policy,  debauching  politics  like  a 
modern  spoilsman.  But  whether  we  would  accept  him  as  a  type  of 
ourselves  or  not,  the  men  of  his  own  day  accepted  him  with  enthusi- 
asm. He  did  not  need  to  be  explained  to  them.  They  crowded  to 
his  standard  like  men  free  at  last,  after  long  and  tedious  restraint, 
to  make  their  own  choice,  follow  their  own  man.  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  spontaneity  of  the  thoroughgoing  support  he  received. 
He  was  the  new  type  of  energy  and  self-confidence  bred  by  life  out- 
side the  States  that  had  been  colonies.  It  was  a  terrible  energy, 
threatening  sheer  destruction  to  many  a  carefully  wrought  arrange- 
ment handed  on  to  us  from  the  past ;  it  was  a  perilous  self-confidence, 
founded  in  sheer  strength  rather  than  in  wisdom.  The  government 
did  not  pass  through  the  throes  of  that  signal  awakening  of  the  new 
national  spirit  without  serious  rack  and  damage.  But  it  was  no 
disease.  It  was  only  an  incautious,  abounding,  madcap  strength 
that  proved  so  dangerous  in  its  readiness  for  every  rash  endeavor. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  West  should  be  let  into  the  play :  it  was 
even  necessary  that  she  should  assert  her  right  to  the  leading  role. 
It  was  done  without  good  taste,  but  that  does  not  condemn  it.  We 
have  no  doubt  refined  and  schooled  the  hoyden  influences  of  that 
crude  time,  and  they  are  vastly  safer  now  than  then,  when  they  first 
came  bounding  in ;  but  they  mightily  stirred  and  enriched  our  blood 
from  the  first.  Now  that  we  have  thoroughly  suffered  this  Jackson 
change,  and  it  is  over,  we  are  ready  to  recognize  it  as  quite  as  radi- 
cally American  as  anything  in  all  our  history. 

Lincoln,  nevertheless,  rather  than  Jackson,  was  the  supreme 
American  of  our  history.  In  Clay,  East  and  West  were  mixed 
without  being  fused  or  harmonized:  he  seems  like  two  men.  In 
Jackson  there  was  not  even  a  mixture ;  he  was  all  of  a  piece,  and 
altogether  unacceptable  to  some  parts  of  the  country, — a  frontier 
statesman.  But  in  Lincoln  the  elements  were  combined  and  har- 
monized. The  most  singular  thing  about  the  wonderful  career  of 
the  man  is  the  way  in  which  he  steadily  grew  into  a  national  stature. 
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He  began  an  amorphous,  unlicked  cub,  bred  in  the  rudest  of  human 
lairs;  but,  as  he  grew,  everything  formed,  informed,  transformed 
him.  The  process  was  slow  but  unbroken.  He  was  not  fit  to  be 
President  until  he  actually  became  President.  He  was  fit  then  be- 
cause, learning,  everything  as  he  went,  he  had  found  out  how  much 
there  was  to  learn,  and  had  still  an  infinite  capacity  for  learning. 
The  quiet  voices  of  sentiment  and  the  murmurs  of  resolution  that 
went  whispering  through  the  land,  his  ear  always  caught,  when 
others  could  hear  nothing  but  their  own  words.  He  never  ceased  to 
be  a  common  man :  that  was  his  source  of  strength.  But  he  was  a 
common  man  with  genius,  a  genius  for  things  American,  for  insight 
into  the  common  thought,  for  mastery  of  the  fundamental  things  of 
politics  that  inhere  in  human  nature  and  cast  hardly  more  than  their 
shadows  on  constitutions,  for  the  practical  niceties  of  affairs,  for 
judging  men  and  assessing  arguments.  Jackson  had  no  social  imag- 
ination: no  unfamiliar  community  made  any  impression  on  him. 
His  whole  fibre  stiffened  young,  and  nothing  afterward  could  modify 
or  even  deeply  affect  it.  But  Lincoln  was  always  a-making;  he 
would  have  died  unfinished  if  the  terrible  storms  of  the  war  had  not 
stung  him  to  learn  in  those  four  years  what  no  other  twenty  could 
have  taught  him.  And,  as  he  stands  there  in  his  complete  man- 
hood, at  the  most  perilous  helm  in  Christendom,  what  a  marvellous 
composite  figure  he  is !  The  whole  country  is  summed  up  in  him : 
the  rude  Western  strength,  tempered  with  shrewdness  and  a  broad 
and  humane  wit;  the  Eastern  conservatism,  regardful  of  law  and  de- 
voted to  fixed  standards  of  duty.  He  even  understood  the  South, 
as  no  other  Northern  man  of  his  generation  did.  He  respected,  be- 
cause he  comprehended,  though  he  could  not  hold,  its  view  of  the 
Constitution ;  he  appreciated  the  inexorable  compulsions  of  its  past 
in  respect  of  slavery;  he  would  have  secured  it  once  more,  and 
speedily  if  possible,  in  its  right  to  self-government,  when  the  fight 
was  fought  out.  To  the  Eastern  politicians  he  seemed  like  an  acci- 
dent; but  to  history  he  must  seem  like  a  providence. 

Grant  was  Lincoln's  suitable  instrument,  a  great  American  gen- 
eral, the  appropriate  product  of  West  Point.  A  Western  man,  he 
had  no  thought  of  commonwealths  politically  separate,  and  Was  in- 
stinctively for  the  Union ;  a  man  of  the  common  people,  he  deemed 
himself  always  an  instrument,  never  a  master,  and  did  his  work, 
though  ruthlessly,  without  malice:  a  sturdy,  hard-willed  taciturn 
man,  a  sort  of  Lincoln  the  Silent  in  thought  and  spirit.     He  does 
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not  appeal  to  the  imagination  very  deeply;  there  is  a  sort  of  common 
greatness  about  him,  great  gifts  combined  singularly  with  a  great 
mediocrity;  but  such  peculiarities  seem  to  make  him  all  the  more 
American, — national  in  spirit,  thoroughgoing  in  method,  masterful 
in  purpose. 

And  yet  it  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  Eobert  E.  Lee  also  was 
a  great  American.  He  fought  on  the  opposite  side,  but  he  fought 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  for  a  principle  which  is  in  a  sense  scarcely 
less  American  than  the  principle  of  Union.  He  represented  the  idea 
of  the  inherent — the  essential — separateness  of  self-government.  This 
was  not  the  principle  of  secession:  that  principle  involved  the  sepa- 
rate right  of  the  several  self-governing  units  of  the  federal  system 
to  judge  of  national  questions  themselves  independently,  and  as  a 
check  upon  the  federal  government, — to  adjudge  the  very  objects  of 
the  Union.  Lee  did  not  believe  in  secession,  but  he  did  believe 
in  the  local  rootage  of  all  government.  This  is  at  bottom,  no  doubt, 
an  English  idea ;  but  it  has  had  a  characteristic  American  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield  which  bears  upon  it  the 
devices  of  the  Union,  a  side  too  much  overlooked  and  obscured  since 
the  war.  It  conceives  the  individual  State  a  community  united  by 
the  most  intimate  associations,  the  first  home  and  foster-mother  of 
every  man  born  into  the  citizenship  of  the  nation.  Lee  considered 
himself  a  member  of  one  of  these  great  families;  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  nation  apart  from  the  State:  above  all,  he  could  not  live 
in  the  nation  divorced  from  his  neighbors.  His  own  community 
must  decide  his  political  destiny  and  duty. 

This  was  also  the  spirit  of  Patrick  Henry  and  of  Sam  Houston, — 
men  much  alike  in  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  natures,  Patrick 
Henry  resisted  the  formation  of  the  Union  only  because  he  feared  to 
disturb  the  local  rootage  of  self-government,  to  disperse  power  so 
widely  that  neighbors  could  not  control  it.  It  was  not  a  disloyal  or 
a  separatist  spirit,  but  only  a  jealous  spirit  of  liberty.  Sam  Hous- 
ton, too,  deemed  the  character  a  community  should  give  itself  so 
great  a  matter  that  the  community,  once  made,  ought  itself  to  judge 
of  the  national  associations  most  conducive  to  its  liberty  and  prog- 
ress. Without  liberty  of  this  intensive  character  there  could  have 
been  no  vital  national  liberty ;  and  Sam  Houston,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  Eobert  E.  Lee  are  none  the  less  great  Americans  because  they 
represented  only  one  cardinal  principle  of  the  national  life.  Self- 
government  has  its  intrinsic  antinomies  as  well  as  its  harmonies. 
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Among  men  of  letters  Lowell  is  doubtless  most  typically  Ameri- 
can, though  Curtis  must  find  an  eligible  place  in  the  list.  Lowell 
was  self-conscious,  though  the  truest  greatness  is  not;  he  was  a  trifle 
too  "  smart,"  besides,  and  there  is  no  "  smartness"  in  great  literature. 
But  both  the  self-consciousness  and  the  smartness  must  be  admitted 
to  be  American ;  and  Lowell  was  so  versatile,  so  urbane,  of  so  large 
a  spirit,  and  so  admirable  in  the  scope  of  his  sympathies,  that  he 
must  certainly  go  on  the  calendar. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  stop  with 
Lowell  in  literature,  or  with  any  of  the  men  who  have  been  named 
in  the  field  of  achievement.  We  shall  not  in  the  future  have  to  take 
one  type  of  Americanism  at  a  time.  The  frontier  is  gone:  it  has 
reached  the  Pacific.  The  country  grows  rapidly  homogeneous. 
With  the  same  pace  it  grows  various,  and  multiform  in  all  its  life. 
The  man  of  the  simple  or  local  type  cannot  any  longer  deal  in  the 
great  manner  with  any  national  problem.  The  great  men  of  our 
future  must  be  of  the  composite  type  of  greatness:  sound-hearted, 
hopeful,  confident  of  the  validity  of  liberty,  tenacious  of  the  deeper 
principles  of  American  institutions,  but  with  the  old  rashness 
schooled  and  sobered,  and  instinct  tempered  by  instruction.  They 
must  be  wise  with  an  adult,  not  with  an  adolescent  wisdom.  Some 
day  we  shall  be  of  one  mind,  our  ideals  fixed,  our  purposes  harmon- 
ized, our  nationality  complete  and  consentaneous :  then  will  come 
our  great  literature  and  our  greatest  men, 

WooDROW  Wilson. 


CHILD-STUDY,   A   NEW   DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCATION. 

In  this  article  I  shall  try  to  tell  how  the  idea  and  word  paidology 
came  to  me,  and  what  I  mean  by  them,  and  to  explain  some  matters 
pertaining  thereto. 

From  the  first  annual  report  of  Clark  University  I  first  learned  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  psychological  laboratory,  and  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  there  might  be  worked  out  a  pedagogical  laboratory.  As  I 
had  no  idea  what  a  psychological  laboratory  was,  or  what  its  werk 
was,  so  I  had  no  idea  what  a  pedagogical  laboratory  should  be  or 
should  do.  But  my  subsequent  work  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
at  Clark  University  kept  the  pedagogical  scheme  fresh  in  my  mind, 
and  I  believed  that  such  work  could  be  applied  to  children.  I 
could  not  free  myself  from  this  thought.  I  was  rather  timid  about 
expressing  it,  for  fear  of  being  considered."  cranky,"  but  I  quietly 
made  inquiries  whether  there  was  such  an  institution  in  Europe, 
and  learned  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  "When,  in  March,  1893, 
I  explained  to  President  Hall  my  views  about  bringing  the  child 
into  the  laboratory,  he  said  that  this  was  an  entirely  new  idea,  and 
that  no  such  work  was  being  done  anywhere,  and  he  encouraged  me 
to  go  on. 

I  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  col- 
leges and  universities  should  include  not  only  such  work  as  the 
Science  of  Education,  the  History  of  Education,  School -Supervision, 
and  the  like,  as  many  pedagogical  departments  now  do,  but  also 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  child,  such  as  are  studied  by  anthropol- 
ogists, psychologists,  physiologists,  and  others.  I  felt  that  this 
work  could  be  better  done  in  a  department  whose  specialty  this 
should  be,  than- as  incidental  to  other  departments  and  as  mere  pastime 
for  them.  My  study  of  the  hearing  of  children  led  me  to  see  that 
the  testing  of  the  hearing  and  all  such  work  must  be  carried  on  by 
scientists  and  not  by  school -officials,  so  that  all  bias  could  be  laid 
aside  and  only  facts  ascertained.  I  felt  that  the  child  should  be 
studied  in  a  scientific  manner  by  scientists  whose  sole  business  should 
be  such  study,     I  felt  that  the  child  is  surely  of  as  much  importance 
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as  the  plant,  which  has  a  department  to  itself — botany;  or  the 
animal,  which  has  a  department  to  itself — zoology.  I  thought  that 
as  long  as  the  study  of  the  child  was  regarded  as  an  incident  of  several 
departments,  he  would  never  be  properly  studied. 

Then  it  became  clear  that  this  work  is  not  pedagogy  at^all,  but  is 
something  entirely  new  and  has  no  right  to  be  placed  under  pedagogy. 
It  is  a  new  department  that  must  be  opened  in  college — a  department 
of  child-study,  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  Paidology.  By  this  is 
meant  exactly  what  the  word  literally  means — "  the  Science  of  the 
Child, "  It  is  a  pure  science  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  life, 
the  growth,  the  ideas,  the  very  being  of  the  child.  (I  use  the  term 
"  child  "  in  the  general  sense,  covering  the  whole  period  from  birth  or 
before  birth  up  to  manhood.)  It  is  to  stand  to  the  child  as  botany  to 
the  plant,  or  as  mineralogy  to  the  mineral.  It  is  not  pedagogy,  for 
pedagogy  is  an  applied  science.  It  really  can  have  no  more  to  do 
with  pedagogy  than  with  theology  or  medicine,  except  in  so  far  as 
pedagogy  may  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  child  than  these. 
Its  sole  aim  is  to  study  the  child  in  all  his  phases  in  a  scientific 
manner,  which  may  afford  material  for  a  scientific  application  of  its 
results  to  pedagogy,  to  medicine,  to  theology,  to  the  home-training 
and  care  of  the  child,  and  the  like.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  idea  of 
making  child-study,  or  Paidology,  a  separate  department  in  college 
and  university  and  normal  school,  and  perhaps  in  high  school,  has 
not  been  brought  out  by  anybody  else,  strange  to  say.  Sometimes 
the  study  of  the  child  is  spoken  of  as  a  division  of  pedagogy ;  then, 
again,  as  a  part  of  psychology ;  then,  as  coming  under  anthropology. 
Never  is  it  put  in  the  same  department  by  all. 

Is  there  a  need  for  this  special  department — Paidology — in  our 
colleges?  For  quite  a  time  there  have  been  pedagogical  dejDartments, 
and  psychological  departments,  and  philosophical  departments,  and  a 
string  of  others  in  our  colleges.  But  how  much  do  you  know — do 
I  know — about  the  child?  Let  us  look  down  into  our  thoughts  and 
see  how  little  we  really  know  of  his  true  nature.  But  suppose  that 
the  years  we  spent  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  trigonometry 
and  what-not  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  child,  would  we  be 
so  ignorant  of  the  only  object  in  life  worth  living  for?  How  much 
do  we  know  in  regard  to  the  foundation  causes  that  throw  so  many 
boys  and  girls  out  of  our  schools,  and  out  of  our  homes,  to  become 
outcasts  from  society  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  some  little 
physical  impediment  that  causes  all  this,  as  an  adenoid  growth  or  wax 
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in  the  ears?  May  it  be  true  that  the  poor  child  whom  we  have  been 
abusing  in  school  or  at  home  is  just  the  least  bit  feeble-minded,  and 
so  lacks  the  will-power  to  obey  our  commands,  however  much  he 
may  desire  to  obey?  Is  it  necessary  to  continue  these  questions? 
God  pity  our  ignorance ! 

Here  are  some  quotations  which  I  have  incidentally  picked  up, 
bearing — though  it  may  be  indirectly — upon  this  subject: 

"The  educators  have  long  been  waiting  for  psychology  to  furnish  them  with 
data  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  but  for  the  psychologist  that  is  a  subordinate  sub- 
ject, and  even  when  he  undertakes  it  he  starts  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  passing  over  as  unimportant  many  things  of  vital  interest  to  the  edu- 
cator."— Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  in  the  " Pedagogical  Seminary, "  Vol.  II.,  p.  111. 

To  the  paidologist  the  mind  of  the  child  would  not  be  a  subordinate 
matter,  as  Dr.  Scripture  rightly  says  it  necessarily  is  to  the  psychol- 
ogist. 

"  For,  after  all,  the  observation  of  mental  development  in  the  earliest  years 
naturally  falls  to  the  mother  more  than  to  any  other  person.  But  in  order  to 
initiate  mothers  into  so  complicated  a  science  as  that  of  psychogenesis,  the 
results  already  attained  in  it  must  be  presented  to  them  in  a  form  as  easy  of 
assimilation  as  possible.  Other  persons  also — teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
fathers,  older  brothers  and  sisters — are  to  be  induced  to  consider  the  importance 
of  the  facts  in  the  field  which  has  indeed  been  lying  open  for  hundreds  of  years, 
but  has  been  little  trodden,  and  is  therefore  a  new  field." — Prof.  Preyer,  in 
"Mental  Development  of  the  Cliild, "  translation  of  H.  W.  Brown,  p.  xvi  of 
Author's  Preface. 

What  better  place  can  be  thought  of  for  presenting  such  work  than 
a  department  whose  sole  aim  is  to  inquire  into  the  child,  and  thus 
train  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  who  are  to  become  the 
fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the  future? 

The  child  is  the  most  important  object  upon  earth  for  our  con- 
sideration. His  health,  his  nurture,  his  training,  his  development 
are  far  more  worthy  of  our  regard  than  anything  else.  Yet  I  am 
quite  positive  that  all  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  less  known 
about  the  child,  and  less  attention  given  to  his  care,  than  to  almost 
anything  else.  ■  If  you  doubt  this,  suppose  you  visit  a  florist's  estab- 
lishment, and  have  him  show  you  how  careful  he  is  with  his  flowers, 
and  then  go  into  any  school-room  and  examine  the  atmosphere,  the 
temperature,  and  the  like.  One  can  hardly  say  that  parents,  teachers, 
and  others  care  more  for  flowers  than  they  care  for  children.  I  think 
their  neglect  is  more  on  account  of  ignorance  than  of  carelessness. 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  that  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  physi- 
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cian,  the  minister,  the  merchant,  may  know  how  to  treat  the  child,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  child  be  studied,  analyzed, — catalogued,  one 
might  say.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  train 
young  men  and  young  women  in  our  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
study  of  the  child,  and  so  send  out  a  number  of  people  into  the 
various  walks  of  life  who  can  get  "  into  "  the  life  of  the  child.  To 
make  fathers  and  mothers  is  really  a  great  duty  that  our  colleges  owe 
to  the  nation ;  yet,  if  you  wished  your  son  or  your  daughter  to  learn 
something  about  the  duties  of  fatherhood  or  of  motherhood  along 
with  the  literary  training  of  the  college,  do  you  know  of  a  school  in 
which  such  training  is  given?  Paidology  will  take  up — and  mvsi 
take  up — this  very  necessary  work.  A  department  working  only 
in  this  direction  can  focus  study  on  the  child,  and  make  him  the 
centre  and  subject  of  a  great  work  such  as  is  needed  for  an  under- 
standing of  him.  The  work  that  is  done  now  need  not  cease,  but 
it  can  be  gathered  up  by  this  department  and  all  put  into  a  sys- 
tematic whole.  That  the  true  work  upon  the  child  will  never  be 
done — and  in  fact  can  never  be  done — until  it  is  carried  on  by  a  body 
of  workers  solely  devoted  to  this  one  object,  needs  no  proving. 

The  results  of  this  work  can  be  used  in  all  things  connected  with 
the  child.  If  this  study  is  scientifically  and  properly  carried  on, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  it  will  revolutionize  all  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  approach  to  the  child.  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  for  instance,  are  almost  a  farce,  because  so  little  is  known 
of  the  child's  religious  nature,  and  these  schools  are  trying  to  fasten 
upon  him,  no  doubt,  many  useless  and  worthless  things.  Now,  if 
the  child's  religious  nature  can  be  understood,  we  shall  have  a  firm 
foundation  upon  which  the  church  may  build  for  his  development. 
Let  every  parent  think  how  little  he  knows  about  his  children,  and, 
if  he  can  recall  his  knowledge  of  the  infant  when  his  first  child  was 
born,  he  will  realize  of  how  great  worth  this  work  of  Paidology  will 
be  to  young  parents,  and  how  it  would  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
truly  wish  to  care  for  their  children.  It  will  be  of  untold  value 
to  the  physician,  for  the  most  physicians  at  present  know  next 
to  nothing  of  the  child.  Perhaps  the  greatest  application  of  such 
knowledge  will  be  in  the  school-room,  because  the  school-room  is 
the  work -shop,  the  business -house,  the  office  of  the  child,  and  hence 
more  may  be  done  for  him  there  than  elsewhere.  The  ignorance 
regarding  children  of  us  who  are  teachers,  is  so  great  that  it  shames 
me  to  speak  of  it.     Through  paidological  results,  Pedagogy  will  be 
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aided  to  go  forward  and  take  its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  all 
the  professions  instead  of  at  the  foot,  as  now.  The  results  of 
such  work  can  be  applied  in  laws;  for,  when  the  child  is  well  un- 
derstood, such  laws  can  be  passed  and  enforced  as  will  save  many 
children  from  becoming  paupers  and  criminals.  The  results  can  be 
applied  in  society,  in  reforms  for  children,  in  all  kinds  of  business 
which  have  to  deal  with  the  child.  In  fact,  the  results  of  Paidology 
will  go  into  every  business,  every  profession,  every  reform,  every 
science  in  which  the  child  is  a  factor. 

The  subject-matter  of  Paidology  must  for  the  most  part  come 
from  the  work  that  has  been  done  upon  the  child  by  men  in  other 
departments.  Anthropology  and  folk-lore  will  furnish  quite  an  im- 
portant part,  as  games,  songs,  counting-out  rhymes,  secret  languages, 
and  myths  in  regard  to  the  child.  Anthropometry  (in  Paidology  we 
can  use  the  word  "  paidometry")  will  give  weights,  growths,  measure- 
ments; Pathology  will  give  a  most  interesting  side,  for  diseases  of 
children  will  form  a  great  chapter  in  this  study ;  Physiology  will  add 
its  quota,  as  will  also  Neurology ;  Psychology  will  furnish  quite  a  good 
deal  of  material,  as  Preyer's  great  work  and  that  of  Perez  and  Hall 
fit  in  here ;  under  the  lead  of  Principal  Russell  and  Professor  Barnes 
Pedagogy  will  give  considerable  material.  Besides  these,  there  are 
other  fields  that  have  done  something  in  child-study.  It  does  not 
matter  where  this  work  has  been  done,  Paidology  can  claim  it  for  its 
own,  because  all  work  on  the  child  belongs  to  this  department.  Of 
course  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  best,  the  purest,  and 
the  largest  volume  of  material  will  be  furnished  by  the  child  him- 
self. At  first  sight  one  might  think  that  the  best  material  and  the 
best  lines  to  follow  in  this  work  would  be  found  in  Psychology,  but 
perhaps  Psychology  will  not  aid  as  much  as  one  would  at  first 
suppose,  because  our  psychology  now  is  the  study  of  the  adult,  and 
the  application  of  this  to  the  child  may  be  putting  "  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders. "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  outcome  of  this 
work  will  be  to  lay  entirely  different  plans  from  those  now  in  vogue. 

Among  a  number  of  societies  which  have  been  formed  for  the 
study  of  the  child,  two  seem  at  present  to  be  quite  promising.  One 
is  that  which  was  organized  last  summer  at  Chicago,  "  The  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Children,"  at  the  head  of  which  is 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  who  has  recently  is- 
sued an  excellent  syllabus  of  topics  for  the  study  of  children.  The 
other   is   the    "  Association    of  Collegiate  Alumnae, "   which  has  a 
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"  section  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  children."  Mrs.  Annie 
Howes  Barns,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  chairman  of  this  section,  and 
the  committee  has  issued  a  circular  containing  outlines  of  the  work. 
A  very  pleasing  notice  in  this  circular  is  that — 

"  Prof essor  Preyer,  of  Berlin  University,  the  leading  specialist  ort-this  sub- 
ject, has  offered  to  examine  and  return  all  six-montlis  series  of  notes  taken  in 
accordance  with  directions  .  .  .  and  forwarded  to  him  by  the  committee  ;  and 
it  is  recommended  that  as  many  observers  as  possible  avail  themselves  of  this 
offer." 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  work  has  been  done  within  the  past 
few  years.  When  Dr.  Hall  wrote  his  "  Bibliography"  (1886)  he 
found  but  fifty -nine  reports  in  this  work,  as  placed  under  the  chapter 
on  "  The  Study  and  Observation  of  Children. "  Many  are  familiar 
with  the  large  bibliography  that  Dr.  Tracy  has  gathered  in  "  The 
Psychology  of  Childhood."  Dr.  Chamberlain  tells  me  that  he  has  a 
stack  of  references  in  anthropology  on  investigations  of  the  child. 
In  medicine,  as  all  know,  the  literature  is  vast.  At  present  there 
is  very  much  being  done  in  this  study.  There  need  be  no  fear  but 
that  the  child  himself  will  furnish  material  to  any  one  who  will 
study  him.  This  was  well  shown  last  spring  upon  my  bringing 
children  into  the  psychological  laboratory.  I  was  permitted  to  use 
the  apparatus  and  to  try  on  the  children  the  problems  in  Dr.  San- 
ford's  Laboratory  Course  in  Physiological  Psychology  (see  "  The 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  IV.).  The  children  came 
two  at  a  time,  two  or  three  times  each  week,  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
into  the  room  where  the  apparatus  was,  and  they  enjoyed  the  work. 
I  tried  to  pick  out  such  tests  as  would  prove  whether  children 
could  be  worked  on  in  the  laboratory  or  not.  There  were  some 
sixty  of  Dr.  Sanford's  tests  used.  They  were  made  on  six  girls  and 
three  boys,  the  girls  being  three  and  a  half,  nine,  twelve,  four- 
teen, fourteen,  and  fourteen  years  of  age  respectively,  and  the  boys 
five,  six,  and  seven.  I  found  that  children  can  be  brought  into  the 
laboratory,  can  be  experimented  with  as  well  as  with  adults,  and  that 
in  some  ways  the  child  makes  a  better  subject  than  the  adult.  In 
one  experiment  I  took  a  piece  of  red  paper,  an  inch  or  so  square, 
and  placed  it  on  a  large  piece  of  white  paper  lying  on  a  table,  all 
being  so  arranged  that  the  child  could  stand  by  the  table  and  could 
look  directly  down  upon  the  red  strip.  Before  he  was  placed  by  the 
table  this  red  piece  was  removed.  All  being  ready,  I  put  the  child 
in  the  proper  position  at  the  table  and  gave  these  directions:   (1) 
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"  Close  your  eyes"  (while  his  eyes  were  closed  I  placed  the  red  piece 
before  him) ;  (2)  "  Hold  your  left  eye  closed  with  your  finger;"  (3) 
"  Open  your  right  eye"  ;  (4)  "  Look  steadily  at  the  red  piece  of  paper 
for  some  little  time" ;  (5)  "  Close  your  eyes"  (while  the  eyes  were 
closed  I  quickly  blew  the  red  paper  away)  ;  (6)  "  Hold  your  right  eye 
closed  with  your  finger"  ;  (7)  "  Open  your  left  eye"  ;  (8)  "  What  do 
you  see?"  The  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  saw  nothing,  so  he  said. 
The  girl,  nine  years  old,  promptly  replied,  "  I  see  a  blue  piece  like 
the  red. "  She  was  right,  for  she  really  did  see  the  negative  after- 
image of  the  red  piece,  and  the  negative  after-image  of  a  color  is 
its  complementary  color,  and  in  the  case  of  red  it  is  a  greenish-blue. 
I  have  tried  this  experiment  on  myself,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  results  whatever.  The  nine-year  old  child,  there- 
fore, is  a  better  subject  for  the  experiment  than  myself. 

In  another  experiment  I  had  the  child  close  her  right  ear  with  her 
finger,  and  hold  the  end  of  a  tape-line  on  her  head,  just  in  front  of  the 
left  ear.  I  unrolled  the  tape-line,  and  with  my  watch  I  found  how 
far  she  could  hear  the  ticking.  I  moved  the  watch  backward  and 
forward  along  the  tape-line,  held  it  far  off,  hid  it  in  my  clothing, 
and  so  on,  until  I  was  sure  that  the  right  distance  was  found  at  which 
the  child  could  hear  the  ticking.  I  was  very  careful  not  to  let  the 
watch  touch  either  the  tape-line  or  my  hand  that  held  the  line.  Then 
I  tried  the  right  ear  in  the  same  manner.  The  tests  were  made  on  two 
girls, — one  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  fourteen.  Before  testing 
their  hearing  I  asked  them  if  they  were  hard  of  hearing,  and  both 
thought  they  were  not,  although  the  older  girl  said  that  she  could  study 
much  better  if  the  left  ear  was  turned  toward  the  other  pupils.  The 
older  girl  heard  the  watch  at  three  inches  in  the  left  ear  and  at  fifty- 
one  inches  in  the  right  ear.  The  younger  girl  heard  in  both  ears  at 
sixteen  inches.  Eeichard,  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  hear- 
ing of  school-children  (his  work  was  carried  on  at  Eiga,  Kussia,  in 
1878),  says  that  he  found  twenty  inches  to  be  about  the  average  reach 
of  hearing  his  watch — a  medium-loud-ticking  watch.  As  my  watch 
is  a  feeble  ticker,  I  judge  that  the  twelve-year  old  girl  has  normal 
hearing ;  and  any  one  can  see  that  the  fourteen-year  old  girl  has  very 
acute  hearing  in  her  right  ear,  but  is  nearly  deaf  in  her  left  ear.  I 
venture-  to  say  that  her  parents  and  her  teachers  have  never  surmised 
that  such  is  the  case  with  her  ears.  I  had  made  several  other  expe- 
riments with  her  before  this  one,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  she  had  a 
deaf  ear  till  this  test.     How  one  may  never  suspect  that  a  child  is 
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hard  of  hearing  is  well  shown  in  a  third  test  which  I  give  only  to 
illustrate  this  fact.  There  is  in  the  psychological  laboratory  a  series 
of  tuning-forks,  each  differing  from  the  next  by  about  three  vibrations 
a  second.  These  girls  were  asked  to  arrange  the  forks  in  the  order 
of  their  pitch.  The  girl  with  the  unequal  bilateral  hearing  took  the 
forks,  and,  by  striking  them  on  the  table  and  holding  tfiem  to  her 
right  ear,  was  able  to  arrange  them  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
other  girl  was  unable  to  arrange  them  correctly.  Almost  any  one 
would  think  the  first  girl  to  be  the  more  acute  in  the  perception  of 
sound,  and  so  she  is  in  the  right  ear.  I  would  advise  every  parent 
to  test  his  child's  hearing  with  his  watch  and  a  tape-line,  and  if  it  falls 
below  twenty  inches  it  may  be  well  to  consult  an  aurist,  or,  at  least, 
to  be  very  patient  with  that  child.  This  experiment  should  be  tried 
at  several  different  times,  because  deaf  children  hear  better  at  some 
times  than  at  others. 

The  opening  up  of  a  new  department  of  work  is  always  a  very 
difficult  matter.  This  new  Science  of  the  Child  has  been  touched 
upon  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  by  this  science  and  by  that 
science,  until  the  material  that  needs  to  be  gathered  up  is  in  a  tangled 
mass.  The  gathering  of  this  material  and  the  sifting  that  it  requires 
is  a  great  task,  which  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  That  im- 
portant side  of  Paidology  which  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
anthropologists  about  the  children  of  savage  tribes  will  require  much 
patience  and  searching,  for  it  is  scattered  in  many  tongues.  It  will 
necessarily  be  quite  a  little  time  before  paidologists  can  be  sent  out 
among  these  savage  tribes  to  gather  material  for  themselves;  but 
in  time  this  must  and  will  be  done.  So  it  will  be  in  regard 
to  the  child  in  other  lines  of  work  touched  upon  now  by  the  other 
sciences. 

The  study  of  the  child  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
studies,  for  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  the  more 
complex  becomes  its  nature,  and  hence  the  harder  to  understand. 
Again,  this  is  new  work,  and  there  are  no  guide-boards  along  the 
road:  in  fact  there  is  not  even  a  road.  Moreover  it  is  easy  to  mis- 
judge children  by  their  actions.  The  infant  is  extremely  hard  to 
understand.  I  fear  we  never  will  very  well  understand  it.  One  is 
so  likely  to  wish  to  interpret  child-action  altogether  incorrectly  and 
to  add  to  it.  Our  anthropomorphic  tendencies  in  the  way  of  looking 
at  things,  as  Preyer  says,  may  lead  us  to  attribute  more  to  the  child 
than  belongs  to  him.  Yet  I  have  found  a  little  daylight  ahead  from 
47 
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the  study  of  my  own  child,  from  my  work  with  children  in  the  labor- 
atory last  spring,  and  from  my  reading. 

In  a  very  small  way  I  have  given  some  idea  of  the  vast  field  lying 
open,  as  yet  barely  entered  upon.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  what 
directions  lie  the  great  amount  of  ungathered  literature  upon  the 
subject.  From  the  little  study  that  I  have  made  of  the  matter  (and 
if  I  had  studied  more  I  might  not  be  so  rash  as  to  go  on  to  make  the 
coming  statements)  I  am  led  to  make  the  following  predictions :  Ten 
years  hence,  in  all  the  leading  colleges  of  our  land,  the  Child  will  be  a 
topic  of  study.  In  the  most  advanced  of  our  colleges  the  Child  will 
be  studied,  pure  and  simple,  as  other  subjects  are  studied  now. 
There  will  be  a  pure  study  of  the  Child,  and  an  applied  study.  In 
some  few  of  our  colleges  there  will  be  a  department  which  will  make 
a  special  study  of  the  Child,  with  a  name  and  aim  different  from  any 
that  exist  now.  Whether  it  will  be  called  a  "  Department  of  Paidol- 
ogy,"  or  some  other  name,  it  matters  not;  but  there  will  be  a  name 
which  will  designate  this  department  just  as  names  at  present  desig- 
nate others.  I  predict,  further,  that  some  of  my  readers  will  live 
long  enough  to  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  have  existed,  so  long,  and  to  have  differentiated  so  many  de- 
partments of  study,  and  yet  to  have  waited  almost  till  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  create  a  department  which  is — shall  I 
say — worth  more  than  all  the  others  put  together?  They  will  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  Science  of  the  Child  will  have  taught  the 
world  more  in  fifty  years  about  the  child  than  the  world  learned 
during  the  preceding  five  thousand  years. 

I  cannot  better  end  this  paper  than  by  giving  a  short  quotation 
from  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris'  "  Editor's  Preface"  to  the  translation  of 
Preyer's  "  Infant  Mind"  : 

"  This  movement,  known  as '  Child-study, '  has  received  great  impulse  in  this 
country  within  a  few  years,  especially  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall, 
who  may  be  called  the  pioneer  and  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  good  work. " 

Oscar  Chrisman. 
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The  statistics  of  prices  and  wages  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain,  as  far  back  as  they  can  be  carried,  disclose  greater  variations 
a  half  a  century  or  more  since,  betveen  one  section  or  one  commu- 
nity and  another  in  either  country,  than  now  exist  between  prices 
and  wages  in  this  country  and  other  countries.  Even  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  specific 
occupations  discloses  greater  variations  in  the  relation  of  one  section 
of  this  country  to  another  section  than  even  now  exist  in  the  ratio  of 
the  general  rate  of  wages  in  this  country  to  that  of  others. 

"With  the  growth  of  modern  industrial  civilization  and  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  mechanism  of  distribution  which 
began  a  little  more  than  a  century  since,  the  isolation  of  small  com- 
munities ceased.  The  interdependence  of  these  small  communities, 
sometimes  hardly  more  than  a  family  or  clan,  developed  rapidly. 
Presently  contiguous  townships  began  to  exchange  services;  then 
states  became  interdependent;  then  contiguous  sections  of  great 
countries;  then  contiguous  countries ;  finally,  since  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  and  the  steamship,  the  whole  world  has  become 
or  is  becoming  a  neighborhood.  Each  continent  and  each  nation  is 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  other, — that  is  to  say,  all  are  be- 
coming interdependent.  Commerce  makes  its  way  in  spite  of  every 
obstruction.  The  smuggler  or  the  army  contractor  qualifies  the 
highest  rates  of  duty  and  annuls  the  edicts  by  which  commerce  is  for- 
bidden. It  is  said  that  the  troops  of  Napoleon  who  fought  at  Ulm, 
and  those  who  marched  to  Moscow,  were  clad  in  English  fabrics 
obtained  by  contractors  from  his  bitterest  enemy,  with  whom  he  had 
attempted  to  cut  off  all  trade  relations,  and  whose  commerce  he  had 
striven  to  destroy. 

"Witness  the  present  relations  of  this  country  with  Great  Britain. 
We  depend  mainly  upon  her  purchase  of  our  excess  of  food  and 
cotton  fibre  to  relieve  us  of  our  over-abundant  product.  Her  people 
depend  mainly  upon  us  for  the  food  which  they  consume  and  the 
cotton  fibres  which  they  so  largely  spin.     So  it  is  throughout  all 
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nations,  continents,  and  races  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion.  With 
the  development  of  these  interdependent  conditions  each  country 
tends  to  increase  the  production  of  an  excess  of  all  the  products  in 
which  it  can  excel  others,  at  steadily  increasing  rates  of  wages,  and 
yet  at  a  lessening  money-cost  of  production.  These  are  the  benefi- 
cent conditions  which  are  consequent  upon  the  application  of  science 
and  invention  to  industrial  life. 

The  principal  products  which  are  exported  by  this  country, 
whether  of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  mine,  or  the  factory,  are  each 
and  all  products  in  which  the  rates  of  wages  that  are  recovered  from 
their  sale  are  conspicuously  higher  than  those  of  any  other  country 
in  which  the  same  articles  are  produced.  The  rates  of  wages  which 
are  recovered  or  derived  in  this  country  from  the  production  of 
wheat  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  while  the  money-cost  of  produc- 
ing the  wheat,  measured  by  the  unit  of  product,  is  the  lowest.  In 
cotton  the  same  rule  holds ;  in  oil  the  rule  holds ;  in  copper  the  rule 
holds;  many  products  of  metal,  such  as  watches,  screws,  steam- 
valves,  shovels,  sewing-machines,  and  locomotive  engines,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rule  of  high  wages  and  low  money-cost;  in 
leather  the  same  rule  holds.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  tendency 
of  all  continents,  nations,  and  states  in  the  world  is  to  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  each  other, — that  is  to  say,  interdependent. 
Each  country  depends  upon  some  other  for  many  articles  of  neces- 
sity, comfort,  or  luxury,  in  which  other  country  the  natural  con- 
ditions are  most  favorable  to  production.  By  this  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts or  services  both  are  profited.  Commerce  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being  in  the  mutuality  of  benefits. 

Wages  are  derived,  or  recovered,  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
on  which  the  work  is  exerted,  capital  serving  as  a  force  in  promoting 
and  continuing  the  work.  The  share  which  the  laborer  secures  rests 
not  only  upon  his  own  skill  and  industry,  but  upon  the  requisite 
capital  safely  supplied;  while  both  depend  upon  the  natural  condi- 
tions being  suitable  to  the  conduct  of  the  work  at  the  least  cost 
measured  in  terms  of  money.  Where  all  the  conditions  are  favora- 
ble, the  money-cost  per  unit  of  product  and  the  ensuing  money- 
price  will  be  lowest,  while  the  share  of  that  product  or  its  equiva- 
lent, which  the  workman  will  secure  to  his  own  use,  will  be  the 
largest. 

Our  conditions  being  most  favorable,  the  United  States  possesses 
the  paramount  advantage  of  being  able  to  produce  a  great  excess  of 
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all  the  necessaries  of  life  far  beyond  our  own  wants.  Fuel,  food, 
timber,  and  metals  can  be  supplied  by  us  at  the  highest  rates  of 
wages  and  at  the  lowest  money-cost  of  production.  We  are  subject 
to  the  least  burden  of  national  taxation  and  of  costly  and  useless 
armies  and  navies.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  our  international  com- 
merce wo  serve  all  others  most  effectually  while  gaining  5n  our  own 
part  the  larger  element  of  profit. 

We  may  take  as  an  example  of  the  supremacy  of  this  country 
the  relative  conditions  which  govern  the  production  of  coke  as  com- 
pared with  the  conditions  in  other  steel-making  countries.  The 
coking-coal  of  England,  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  steel, 
is  so  far  exhausted  as  to  make  the  present  cost  very  high  even  at 
rates  of  wages  much  lower  than  our  own.  This  is  due  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  required  and  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  which  the 
coke  is  produced  in  England,  which  formerly  excelled  all  others  in 
this  product.  The  Durham  mines  of  England,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal source  of  coking-coal,  are  now  said  to  be  worked  at  a  depth  of 
two  thousand  feet  in  a  temperature  of  104:°  F.  The  coal  lies  in 
horizontal  veins  only  two  feet  from  the  under  to  the  upper  side, 
within  which  narrow  space  the  workman  must  lie  upon  his  side,  and 
where  he  can  stay  only  four  hours  at  a  time.  Compare  these  condi- 
tions with  those  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ,  or  Pocahontas,  Ya. ,  mines,  and 
with  the  other  conditions  under  which  coke  is  produced  in  this 
country.  One  may  almost  eliminate  the  whole  of  the  money-cost  of 
labor  from  the  cost  of  English  coke,  and  charge  it  only  with  the 
money-cost  of  maintaining  the  mechanism  that  is  used  in  the  mines 
and  at  the  ovens  in  which  the  coal  is  converted,  and  still  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Pocahontas  mines  and  coke-works  would  excel  at  low  cost 
and  at  high  wages,  either  in  the  delivery  of  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit,  or  of  the  coke  on  the  cars  at  the  door  of  the  oven. 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  nations  or  states  in  which  fuel, 
metal,  and  timber  may  be  produced  at  the  highest  relative  rates  of 
wages  and  at  the  lowest  money-cost  per  unit  of  product  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  r.pply  labor-saving  machinery  to  other  branches  of 
productive  industry  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  machine -using  nations  of  the  world  must  control  its 
commerce ;  and  then  a  forecast  may  possibly  be  made  of  the  future 
supremacy  of  this  country  on  the  basis  of  the  display  of  food,  fuel, 
timber,  and  metal  which  was  the  undertone  of  the  great  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago.     The  development  of  these  great  resources 
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have  in  this  and  in  every  other  country  been  a  necessary  antecedent 
to  the  interdependence  of  nations. 

A  stable  unit  of  value,  unvarying  within  the  period  necessary  to 
ordinary  commercial  transactions,  is  necessary  to  the  right  conduct 
of  international  commerce  or  exchange.  There  are  certain  very  im- 
portant results  which  may  be  deduced  from  these  facts  in  determin- 
ing the  unit  of  value.  The  world  has  become  so  dependent  upon 
this  country  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  food,  fibre,  oil,  and  copper, — 
as  it  will  soon  become  for  coal,  iron,  and  steel, — as  to  render  the  export 
price  of  the  excess  of  these  products  the  prime  factor  in  determining 
the  price  of  the  whole.  The  articles  which  can  thus  be  exported  con- 
sist of  grain,  cotton,  provisions,  dairy  products,  timber,  metals,  oils, 
and  other  staples,  and  these  exports  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  national  product  as  to  have  become  a  dominant  factor  in  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  occupations  and  the  employment  of  our  own 
people.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  the  rates  of  wages  which  can  be 
earned  or  recovered  from  the  sale  of  these  exportable  products  practi- 
cally determine  the  general  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  country, 
even  in  other  arts  of  which  the  products  can  neither  be  imported  nor 
exported.  Hence  all  prices  and  all  wages  are  brought  for  their  ulti- 
mate determination  to  a  comparison  with  the  standard  or  price  that 
can  be  obtained  for  that  part  of  the  annual  product  which  is  exported. 
In  order  that  this  price  may  be  equitably  established,  it  must  be 
measured  by  some  relatively  unvarying  standard,  and  by  the  same 
unit  of  value  that  governs  international  commerce,  in  which  all  the 
transactions  of  such  commerce  are  liquidated  when  expressed  in 
terms  of  money.  Correspondingly  the  conditions  of  Great  Britain 
rest  on  the  relation  of  general  rates  and  prices  within  Great  Britain 
to  the  prices  at  which  the  food  and  materials  which  are  consumed 
in  her  manufactures  can  be  imported.  The  possibility  of  import  sets 
the  standard  of  wages  and  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  the  possibility 
of  export  sets  the  standard  in  the  United  States. 

Dealing  with  the  interdependence  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
and  their  close  relations  with  each  other, — their  commerce  with  each 
other  being  greater  than  with  any  other  state  or  nation, — we  then  find 
that  the  prime  factor  in  determining  all  prices  and  all  wages  is  the 
price  at  which  we  can  exchange  with  each  other.  Whether  we  will 
or  no,  whether  we  are  governed  by  prejudice  and  ignorance  or  by 
intelligence,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  mutual  service  this  domi- 
nating fact  exists.     The  English-speaking  people  are  interdependent, 
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however  widely  they  may  seem  to  be  parted  in  policy  or  in  feeling. 
Such  being  the  interdependent  relations  of  the  two  principal  import- 
ing and  exporting  countries,  which  are  also  the  two  chief  machine- 
using  nations  of  the  world  thereby  dominating  all  commerce,  it 
follows  that  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  by  which  this  part  of  international  com- 
merce is  conducted. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  theory,  regard  may  next  be  given  to 
the  facts;  Unless  the  facts  are  consistent  with  the  theory,  the  theory 
is  a  bad  one.  We  find,  however,  that  in  fact  all  international  com- 
merce has  adjusted  itself  to  a  unit  or  standard  of  value  which  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  gold ;  and  in  or  by  comparison  with  this  unit 
or  standard  of  value  all  prices  are  finally  determined  or  expressed. 
International  prices  are  measured  or  expressed  in  pounds  sterling, 
but  the  pound  sterling  is  only  a  name  for  an  aggregate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  grains  of  gold.  This  adjustment  to  this  specific 
unit  of  value  has  been  made  because  such  is  the  safest,  surest,  least 
costly,  and  most  convenient  standard  and  method  of  determining  the 
relation  of  one  commodity  to  others,  in  the  exchange  of  which  com- 
merce consists.  If  it  had  not  been  the  safest  and  best  unit,  some 
other  would  have  been  discovered  and  adopted.  This  unit  or 
standard  of  value  has  been  slowly  developed  as  an  international 
measure  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  without  regard  to  legislation 
of  any  kind,  and  without  the  intervention  or  interference  of  any  act  of 
legal  tender.     No  such  act  of  international  legal  tender  now  exists. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  would  be  the  standard  or  unit  of 
value  were  such  a  treaty  of  international  legal  tender  negotiated? 
What  is  meant  by  bimetallism  is  that  there  shall  be  an  international 
agreement  of  legal  tender  under  which  a  given  weight  of  silver  or  a 
given  weight  of  gold  will  discharge  any  debt  at  the  option  of  the 
debtor.  It  is  not  probable,  but  it  is  conceivable,  that  such  a  treaty 
may  be  negotiated.  After  the  enactment  of  such  a  treaty,  what 
would  then  occur?  Would  the  present  unit  or  standard  of  value  in 
international  commerce  be  changed?  Would  silver  displace  gold,  or 
serve  equally  with  gold  at  an  arbitrary  ratio  of  weight  named  in 
such  a  treaty?  In  all  international  agreements  and  contracts  such 
as  are  now  made  in  terms  of  weight  of  gold  under  the  name  of  pound 
sterling,  that  name  might  disappear,  because  that  name  would  of 
necessity  be  incorporated  in  the  act  of  international  legal  tender. 
But  would  not  the  same  reasons  that  have  caused  one  hundred  and 
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thirteen  grains  of  gold  to  become  the  standard  of  all  international 
agreements  under  the  name  of  pound  sterling  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment among  merchants  and  bankers  of  an  international  unit  or  name 
for  some  other  given  weight  of  gold  ?  Might  not  bills  of  exchange 
be  drawn  for  one  hundred  grains  of  gold  so  that  there  could  be  no 
other  tender?  A  contract  for  a  given  weight  or  quantity  of  pure 
gold  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a  specific  delivery,  and  by  nothing  else 
without  bankruptcy.  A  contract  for  copper  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
the  delivery  of  steel,  for  tin  by  the  delivery  of  lead,  or  of  gold  by  the 
delivery  of  silver. 

All  legal-tender  acts  of  every  name  and  nature  recognize  the 
right  of  individuals  to  make  special  contracts  by  weight  of  metal 
either  for  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  or  lead,  and  these  contracts  can 
be  fulfilled  only  by  the  delivery  of  the  specific  weight  of  the  specific 
metal  named  in  the  contract,  at  the  peril  of  bankruptcy.  Under  such 
special  international  contracts  the  gold  standard  could  be  as  easily 
maintained  after  a  treaty  of  alternate  legal  tender  of  coined  money  as 
before.  The  same  forces  which  govern  men  now  would  control  the 
matter  under  the  changed  conditions;  and  if  such  contracts  were 
safer,  surer,  and  less '  costly  than  contracts  made  in  terms  of  money 
or  coin  of  alternate  legal  tender  that  would  come  within  the  terms  of 
the  international  treaty,  then  all  international  agreements  would  be 
liquidated  in  this  way  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  a  certain 
weight  of  pure  gold,  described  by  grains,  carats,  ounces,  or  by  some 
other  measure  of  weight. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  interdepen- 
dence of  nations  is  increasing  and  not  diminishing.  If  the  point  is 
well  taken  that  the  prime  factor,  in,  first,  determining  money-prices 
and,  second,  in  determining  the  money-rate  of  wages,  is  the  price  that 
the  excess  of  product  of  any  kind  will  bring  for  export  to  some  other 
country,  then  it  would  of  necessity  follow  that  all  prices  and  all 
wages  in  each  country  would  be  brought  to  the  standard  or  unit  of 
value  in  which  international  commerce  might  be  conducted.  It  fol- 
lows of  necessity  that,  if  gold  has  become  the  standard  or  unit  of 
value  through  a  process  of  natural  selection,  it  will  maintain  itself 
without  regard  to  legislation  or  treaty.  All  national  prices  and 
wages  measured  in  terms  of  coin  or  lawful  money  would  then  be 
adjusted  in  each  and  all  countries  to  this  standard  or  single  unit  of 
value.  Duality  in  a  unit  is  unthinkable.  A  greater  or  less  use  of 
silver  as  a  monetary  metal  might  ensue  under  a  bimetallic  treaty.     It 
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is  not  my  purpose  now  to  deal  with  tliat  branch  of  the  question. 
The  present  unit  of  value  is  a  given  number  of  grains  of  gold.  If 
that  unit  has  been  adopted  because  it  is  the  safest,  surest,  and  best 
standard,  it  will  be  maintained  for  the  same  reasons  that  brought  it 
into  use  without  regard  to  legislation,  treaty,  or  agreement. 

The  recent  struggle  on  the  silver  question  in  the  United  States 
Senate  was  but  a  passing  phase.  It  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  a  problem  which  is  not  governed  by  legislation, 
but  which  is  controlled  by  the  higher  laws  of  commerce.  In  this 
interval  of  factious  discussion  great  injury  was  done,  and  greater  may 
ensue.  This  evil  was  brought  about  by  the  effort  of  a  purely  selfish 
minority  in  Congress  sustained  by  a  few  men  of  sincere  purpose  who 
are  without  experience  either  in  the  conduct  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, or  banking. 

The  reason  why  a  unit  of  gold  has  become  the  unit  of  value  is 
that  such  a  unit  or  its  multiples  will  buy  anything  anywhere.  It  is 
the  only  medium  by  which  each  and  every  debt  in  every  civilized 
country  can  be  liquidated  either  in  bullion  certified  pure  or  in  coin. 
It  has  varied  slowly  by  depreciation  in  long  centuries  of  use,  be- 
coming more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  actual  use  which  is  made 
of  coin,  especially  since  the  great  discoveries  of  gold  in  18i9  and 
1850.  But  it  varies  so  little  in  the  ordinary  period  of  commercial 
transactions  as  to  make  it  more  nearly  an  absolute  standard  than  any 
other  instrument  of  exchange  ever  yet  evolved.  Its  great  and  com- 
plete justification  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  since 
specie  payment  was  reestablished  upon  the  gold  unit  of  value  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1879,  there  has  been  a  progressive  and  almost 
continuous  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  accompa- 
nied by  such  improvements  due  to  science  and  invention  in  their 
production,  that  there  is  not  a  single  important  article  that  can  be 
named  of  which  the  reduction  in  price  is  not  more  than  justified  by 
the  reduction  in  cost  due  to  labor-saving  improvements  which  have 
been  applied  either  to  primary  or  secondary  production  and  to  distribu- 
tion since  that  date  or  since  1873.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lawful 
unit  of  value,  a  gold  dollar,  is  completely  justified  by  the  benefit 
which  has  ensued  from  its  adoption  by  that  great  majority  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country  who  earn  their  daily  bread  from 
salaries,  earnings,  or  wages.  There  was  never  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  in  which  an  industrious  workman  of  this  country, 
possessing  skill  and  aptitude  either  in  the  higher  or  lower  grades  of 
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labor,  could  secure  so  many  units  of  gold  in  compensation  for  his  work 
as  during  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  a  part  of  1892  ;  nor  has  there  been  a 
period  in  which  he  could  buy  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  with  his  earnings  as  in  the  year  1891  and  the  early  part  of  1892. 

The  malignant  effect  of  the  effort  to  substitute  the  silver  unit  of 
value  for  the  gold  unit,  or  to  make  two  of  the  products  of  labor  of 
unequal  cost  arbitrarily  equal  in  their  valuation  or  estimation  by 
legislation,  resulted,  as  it  was  long  predicted  it  would  result,  in  a 
temporary  paralysis  of  industry,  and  in  one  of  the  sharpest  non-com- 
mercial crises  that  this  country  has  ever  known.  The  effect  has  been 
to  reduce  many  prices  below  cost,  bringing  about  a  reduction  of 
wages  and  lack  of  full  employment.  All  these  evil  effects  happened 
at  a  period  when  the  natural  conditions  and  the  previous  industrial 
and  business  conditions  might  have  made,  and  would  have  made,  the 
year  1893  one  of  the  most  prosperous  that  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  Powerless  to  change  a  standard  or  unit  of  value  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  experience  of  mankind,  an  incompetent  minority, 
by  the  adoption  of  factious  methods,  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  evils  of  the  worst  kind,  such  as  have  always  ensued  from 
tampering  with  the  coin  of  the  realm,  whenever  that  attempt  has 
been  made  by  despotic  rulers,  by  ignorant  legislators,  or  by  factious 
minorities  to  whom  circumstances  happened  to  have  given  a  tem- 
porary power  of  obstruction  to  righteous  legislation. 

The  maintenance  of  the  single  unit  of  value — a  grain  of  gold  or  its 
multiples — as  the  standard  of  commerce,  does  not  imply  the  necessary 
disuse  of  silver  as  a  monetary  metal.  Silver  will  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  subsidiary  coin  in  the  great  commercial  nations,  and  as  the 
chief  monetary  metal  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
globe  for  generations  yet  to  come.  On  its  increasing  use  there  may 
and  probably  will  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion  whenever  the 
commercial  world  is  relieved  from  the  fear  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  selling  its  stock  of  silver,  and  from  the  effect  of  damming 
up  the  product  of  silver  by  purchase  in  this  country  in  a  useless  and 
dangerous  manner.  Bimetallism  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist; 
that  is  to  say,  the  use  both  of  gold  and  silver  for  monetary  purposes. 
But  under  the  name  of  "  bimetallism"  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  debtors  a  choice  in  the  medium  of  payment,  of  which  the  creditor 
is  deprived,  which  is  neither  just  nor  right.  A  debased  coin  or  a 
debased  promise  of  coin  when  made  legal  tender  drives  true  money — 
that  is,  money  which  contains  the  elements  of  its  own  valuation  in 
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its  own  substance — out  of  circulation.  The  only  unit  of  value  which 
can  be  permanently  maintained  in  the  form  of  coin  is  that  kind  of 
coin  which  is  worth  as  much  after  it  is  melted  as  it  purports  to  be 
worth  in  the  coin  itself.  Any  effort  to  displace  a  unit  of  value 
which  meets  these  conditions,  and  to  substitute  money  of  limited 
purchasing  power  for  money  of  universal  purchasing  pow^.  is  sure 
to  fail ;  doing  greater  harm  to  those  who  ignorantly  adopt  such  a 
measure  than  it  does  to  any  one  else. 

This  country  is  to  a  greater  extent  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world 
than  any  other ;  not  in  respect  to  the  insignificant  element  of  capital 
borrowed  of  other  nations  for  investment  within  our  own  limits,  but 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  conduct  our  interna- 
tional commerce.  The  articles  which  we  buy  from  other  countries 
are  to  a  very  large  extent  articles  such  as  we  can  spare.  The  prod- 
ucts which  we  sell  are,  almost  to  the  full  extent  of  our  exports, 
products  which  the  world  cannot  spare.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
having  established  the  prices  of  our  grain,  our  provisions,  our  oil, 
and  our  cotton,  upon  the  unit  of  value  made  of  gold,  for  which  we 
annually  become  creditor  in  such  manner  that  the  price  of  the  whole 
domestic  product  rests  or  is  established  by  the  price  at  which  we 
export  our  excess,  we  hold  a  check  payable  on  demand  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent  on  every  bank  or  banker  in  Europe.  When  we  require 
the  gold,  we  can  have  it.  Our  goods  the  world  must  have ;  and,  when 
it  is  more  profitable  to  us  to  demand  payment  in  gold  rather  than  in 
other  goods,  that  gold  we  can  always  secure  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
may  be  required  by  the  monetary  circulation  of  our  own  country. 

If  we  were  to  negotiate  a  bimetallic  treatv  under  which  we  should 
give  other  nations  an  option  to  meet  their  contracts  for  these  products 
of  our  own  which  they  cannot  spare,  either  in  gold  or  silver  at  an 
arbitrary  ratio  of  weight,  we  should  wholly  lose  the  advantage  of  our 
position.  TVe  should  throw  away  our  paramount  supremacy;  be- 
cause the  very  essence  of  a  bimetallic  act  of  legal  tender  is  to  give 
the  debtor  a  choice  of  which  the  creditor  is  deprived.  Holding  as 
we  now  do  the  complete  control  over  the  reserves  of  gold  everywhere 
by  virtue  of  our  being  the  creditor  nation  in  the  sale  of  products 
which  the  outside  world  cannot  spare,  are  we  called  upon  to  enter 
into  an  international  agreement  which  would  enable  our  foreign 
creditors  to  pay  us  either  in  gold  or  in  silver,  while  we  deprive  our- 
selves— as  we  should  under  such  an  agreement — of  all  power  to 
choose  the  metal  that  we  might  prefer? 
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Under  the  present  aspect  of  low  cost  and  large  production  of  silver 
in  ratio  to  gold,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  sagacious  nations  of 
Europe  would  under  such  an  option  choose  to  pay  us  in  the  low-cost 
metal,  retaining  for  their  own  use  that  metal  which  has  now  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  safest,  su.rest,  and  best  unit  of  value  yet  evolved? 
A  shrewd  nation  such  as  we  consider  ourselves  will  hardly  be  apt  to 
offer  such  an  option  while  depriving  itself  of  the  choice  of  the  coin 
or  metal  which  it  will  accept.  Would  it  be  prudent  to  enter  into 
international  relations  governing  the  exchange  of  our  products  under 
an  agreement  by  which  the  old  saying  would  be  reversed, — offering 
an  option  to  others  of  "  Heads  you  win;  tails  we  lose"? 

Other  nations  have  waited,  in  the  hope — but  hardly  in  the  ex- 
pectation— that  we  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  submit  to  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  silver  standard.  The  direct  and  urgent  effort  to  bring 
this  country  to  that  standard  has  been  stamped  out.  The  more 
subtle  danger  has  yet  to  be  met.  It  will  come  in  the  guise  of  an 
effort  to  give  our  foreign  debtors  an  option  in  the  medium  of  pay- 
ment of  which  as  creditors  we  should  deprive  ourselves.  It  will  be 
called  "  Bimetallism,"  to  which  name  it  has  no  title.  Its  true  name 
has  not  yet  been  invented.  In  a  form  in  syllables  about  correspond- 
ing in  number  to  the  name  under  which  it  now  goes,  it  should  be 
called  "  Bi-legal-tenderism,"  or  an  option  given  to  the  debtor  of 
which  the  creditor  is  deprived. 

Bimetallism,  or  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  monetary 
metals,  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist,  but  that  subject  will  not 
now  be  treated.  Until  the  coinage  and  use  of  the  so-called  precious 
metals  are  considered  separately  from  acts  of  legal  tender,  the  condi- 
tions of  this  question  will  remain  obscure. 

The  unit  of  value  in  international  commerce  has  established  itself 
on  its  own  merits  at  the  standard  of  a  given  number  of  grains  of 
gold.  Our  national  unit  of  value  is  now  established  by  law  on  the 
same  basis.  The  price  at  which  all  our  products  are  bought  and  sold 
is  established  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  price  at  which  our  excess  of 
product  can  be  sold.  Under  these  conditions  it  becomes  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  to  any  other  nation  to  maintain  the  single  unit  of  value 
as  it  now  is.  Duality  in  a  unit  is  unthinkable.  The  safety,  security, 
and  advantage  of  our  paramount  control  in  our  dealings  with  other 
nations  cannot  be  surrendered  by  the  enactment  of  any  treaty,  agree- 
ment, or  statute  of  international  legal  tender,  without  great  probable 
danger  and  loss  to  ourselves.  Edward  Atkinson. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  notice  the  number  of  illusions 
under  which  the  defenders  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
labor.  There  is  some  direct  criticism  of  the  conduct  and  methods  of 
Koman  Catholicism  in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  this 
and  affiliated  problems,  and  there  is  much  more  that  savors  of 
anxiety  about  the  secularization  of  the  public  schools  and  the  fear 
that  the  great  class  of  American  plebs  will  not  obtain  access  to  relig- 
ious instruction.  But  there  is  seldom  the  faintest  trace  of  a  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  discussion  of  the  question.  The  discussion  is 
seldom  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  general  alarm  felt  by  the 
religious  conservatives  at  the  .incursions  made  by  modern  scientific 
progress  into  the  territory  of  traditional  beliefs  and  practices,  or 
inertia  feeling  the  impulse  of  a  new  movement.  Unfortunately  this 
solicitude  for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  multitude  is 
often  blind.  It  has  a  vague  premonition  of  some  impending  evil, 
but  not  the  slightest  insight  into  the  method  of  averting  it;  but  it  re- 
poses like  decrepitude  upon  the  rotten  staff  of  tradition  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  masses.  The  public  does  not  take  the  subject  so  seriously, 
and  perhaps  feels  little  sympathy  with  either  party  to  the  contro- 
versy; and  only  a  few,  though  strong  and  well  organized,  espouse 
the  secular  side,  being  able  to  use  the  apathy  of  the  public  and  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age  to  carry  out  their  purposes. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  defend  either  side  of  the  question  so 
hotly  disputed.  The  enthusiasms  of  both  parties  seem  to  me  misdi- 
rected. Indeed  they  would  only  be  the  subject  of  good-natured 
amusement  or  contempt  were  the  question  not  so  serious.  It  is  not 
serious,  however,  because  either  party  is  right  in  its  view,  but  be- 
cause the  religious  party  is  so  hopelessly  astray  in  its  conception  of 
moral  education,  while  the  other  either  ludicrously  exaggerates  the 
evils  of  religion  in  the  public  schools,  or  is  fighting  an  imaginary 
enemy.  It  is  nearly  always  taken  for  granted  that  a  writer  on  this 
problem  must  advocate  or  oppose  the  Bible  and  the  teaching  of 
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religion  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  expectation  as  frequently 
induces  disputants  to  array  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
while  thinking  that  the  subject  deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of 
earnest  men,  I  would  like  to  remind  them  that  there  is  a  side  to  it 
which  heaps  ridicule  upon  both  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
neither  be  accused  of  sympathy  with  skepticism  nor  be  reproached 
for  the  want  of  moral  earnestness.  It  is  high  time  that  the  subject 
be  taken  up  and  discussed  in  this  manner.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
point  out  some  very  plain  truths  regarding  it. 

The  arguments  by  which  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
is  usually  opposed  can  be  summed  up  in  three:  (1)  the  argument 
from  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  its  corollary  being  the 
separation  of  religious  from  state  schools;  (2)  the  argument  from 
taxation;  (3)  the  argument  from  the  sectarian  conflicts  as  to  what  is 
the  true  religion  to  be  taught.  While  the  first  and  third  of  these 
arguments  have  much  force,  and  the  second  very  little,  they  have 
been  threshed  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  have  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing from  everybody  the  real  question  that  ought  to  be  discussed. 
Hence  I  shall  simply  pass  them  by  and  come  directly  to  the  real 
nature  and  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

Most  denominational  minds  realize  at  once  the  difficulty  and  im- 
propriety of  selecting  any  particular  creed  to  be  taught,  and  so  fall 
back  upon  simple  Christianity.  For  instance  one  leading  divine 
said  in  a  recent  conference :  "  The  state  cannot  teach  denominational 
religion.  She  can  provide  that  her  children  are  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity." But  such  an  argument  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  A 
man  who  would  rest  upon  such  assertions  must  either  have  no  sense 
of  humor,  or  be  wanting  in  logical  instincts.  Such  a  statement  is  a 
perfect  satire  on  denominational  religion.  If  it  be  sufficient  to  teach 
men  "  Christianity, "  what  can  "  denominational  religion"  claim  in  the 
way  of  respect?  Besides,  what  denomination  or  sect  is  there  that 
does  not  claim  that  its  view  is  the  true  Christianity?  If  it  does  not 
make  this  claim,  it  has  either  no  right  to  remain  apart  from  other 
sects,  or  it  must  "not  distinguish  between  sectarianism  and  Christianity. 

But  granting  that  denominational  religion  is  not  to  be  recognized, 
and  that  simple  Christianity  is  to  be,  how  much  better  does  this 
make  the  case?  If  the  term  "  religion"  cannot  be  made  clear  except 
in  the  conception  of  sectarian  beliefs,  neither  can  the  term  Christi- 
anity. We  indulge  the  illusion  that  it  can  be,  because,  no  matter 
what  denominational  creed  we  accept,  we  are  ready  to  call  all  "  Chris- 
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tians"  who  accept  the  Bible  as  their  authority.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  such  a  conception  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  can 
maintain  self-consistency  only  by  denoting  nothing  more  than  the 
one  fact  that  all  persons  by  that  name  defer  to  the  Bible  for  guid- 
ance. Yet  it  does  not  imply  any  distinctive  theological  belief  what- 
ever. Hence,  if  we  are  to  banish  denominational  views,  we  must 
eliminate  all  differences  but  the  one  of  allegiance  to  a  certain  docu- 
ment. To  see  what  must  be  eliminated,  therefore,  we  have  only  to 
ask  what  there  is  in  common  between  a  Unitarian  and  a  Roman 
Catholic?  Nothing  but  the  fact  mentioned,  and  even  the  difference 
is  marked  in  this.  The  Unitarian  looks  at  the  Bible  as  an  authority 
much  as  a  debating  society  would  look  at  Gushing 's  Manual — a 
guide  whose  merits  were  to  be  decided  by  the  society  and  then  self- 
imposed  as  an  authority  with  a  limited  power.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic,  whatever  authority  he  may  concede  to  the  Pope  or  the 
church,  must  accept  the  Bible  without  any  questions  from  reason. 
As  between  these  there  will  be  left  nothing  but  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  immortality  as  common  ground  upon  which  to 
base  the  claim  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  I  wonder, 
however,  whether  any  one  would  suppose  that  the  teaching  of  these 
doctrines  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  Socrates  and  Plato  and 
Mahomet  taught  them,  but  no  one  would  accuse  them  of  being 
Christians.  However,  this  is  not  the  main  question.  It  only  leads 
up  to  the  one  matter  which  seems  to  get  no  adequate  consideration  in 
the  controversy.  This  is  the  question.  How  shall  religion  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools?  Or  what  place  shall  it  occupy  in  the  general 
curriculum?     "What  method  shall  be  adopted  in  inculcating  it? 

The  usual  defence  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  comes  from 
the  consciousness  that  the  practices  of  the  past  have  been  slowly 
decaying.  In  this  country  at  one  time  the  Westminster  Catechism 
was  a  part  of  the  teaching,  though  the  practice  obtained  only  in 
Puritan  settlements  or  where  Calvinistic  doctrines  prevailed,  and  in 
pioneer  communities.  But  no  one  wishes  this  custom  restored.  It 
is  only  when  somebody  demands  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  be 
excluded  that  religious  zeal  is  evoked  to  defend  religion  in  the 
public  schools.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  Christians 
would  have  slumbered  while  all  the  sincere  practices  of  the  past  were 
gradually  eliminated,  and  then  arisen  in  rebellion  when  some  one 
objected  to  a  perfunctory  service  which  had  little  meaning  and  no 
influence.     All  the  distinctive  religious  teaching  of  the  past  has  been 
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gradually  discarded  until  there  is  left  nothing  but  Bible  reading  and 
short  devotional  exercises  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  a  sham 
or  else  have  no  more  influence  on  students  than  counting  one's 
beads.  They  are  not  calculated  in  their  nature  to  effect  any  impor- 
tant result.  They  represent  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  day's 
work  to  be  of  any  marked  influence  on  the  mind.  It  is  this  simple 
plain  fact  that  astonishes  me  when  I  see  so  much  zeal  displayed  in 
behalf  of  such  exercises ;  and  the  immense  disproportion  between  what 
is  expected  of  such  perfunctory  duties  and  the  results  of  all  the 
energy  spent  upon  other  subjects  like  language,  literature,  science, 
etc.,  makes  the  advocates  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
worse  than  ridiculous.  They  prove  by  their  zeal  and  argument 
either  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about  education,,  or  that  they 
are  governed  only  by  traditional  prejudice  of  the  blindest  sort. 

No  public  school  spends  more  than  fifteen  minutes  a  day  in 
religious  exercises,  and  these  are  unaccompanied  by  instruction  of 
any  kind.  Even  if  they  were,  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
anything  like  proselytisra,  and  hence  they  must  be  of  that  formal 
character  which  makes  them  a  merely  mechanical  appendage  of  the 
day's  work,  a  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  patrons,  and  a  means 
of  avoiding  friction  with  those  who  seem  to  think  the  Bible  has  the 
virtues  of  a  talisman.  The  want  of  seriousness  and  sincerity  in  these 
exercises  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  them  to  all  who  have 
any  powers  of  observation.  I  could  state  whole  pages  of  my  obser- 
vations of  instances  where  there  was  no  more  seriousness  than  at  a 
comic  opera,  although  there  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  laughing. 
But  grant  that  they  are  serious  and  sincere,  they  are  not  conducted 
in  a  way  to  produce  moral  and  religious  instruction,  however  im- 
pressive they  may  be.  No  sort  of  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  student  to  attain  proficiency  in  morality  and  religion  by  any  such 
exercises  compared  with  the  influences  employed  in  his  general 
education.  A  student's  standing  in  his  class  among  his  fellows,  his 
proficiency  as  a  scholar,  and  his  degree  or  diploma,  certificate  of 
character  and  scholarship,  are  all  rewards  of  attention  and  studious- 
ness  in  the  various  branches  of  the  curriculum.  Penalties  of  various 
kinds  hang  over  him  if  he  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
of  him  by  his  teacher.  His  position  in  life  is  fixed  by  the  degree  of 
success  in  his  studies.  Nearly  all  the  days  and  weeks  are  given  up 
to  the  languages,  literature,  and  the  sciences,  and  the  most  rigid 
demands  are  made  upon  attention,  perseverance  and  excellence  in 
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study  and  recitation  with  a  view  to  inculcating  a  given  amount  of 
knowledge  in  this  way.  But  no  such  effort  is  made  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  truth.  Even  if  it  were,  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
would  not  suffice, — nor  even  an  hour,  considering  that  it  is  tenfold 
more  difficult  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  average  boy  with  moral  and 
religious  interest  than  with  the  spirit  of  the  bread-and-butter  sciences 
and  foot-ball.  People  who  imagine  that  morality  and  religion  can  be 
taught  in  the  manner  of  our  public  schools,  after  surrounding  all  other 
subjects  with  a  vast  system  of  rewards  and  penalties,  and  these  with 
none,  certainly  have  very  queer  ideas  of  education.  If  they  could 
offer  a  prize  for  the  best  conduct  during  chapel  services,  a  scholar- 
ship for  proficiency  in  religious  information,  a  course  of  study  in 
religious  doctrines,  made  as  compulsory  as  mathematics  and  to 
occupy  as  much  time,  and  certain  special  honors  for  excellence  in  it, 
the  object  which  excites  the  zeal  of  the  religionist  might  have  the 
same  chance  to  be  realized  as  the  object  of  education  has  in  the 
sciences  and  arts.  But  no  other  policy  will  have  such  an  effect. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  what  is  the  present  plan?  About  six  hours 
a  day  are  spent  upon  secular  subjects  with  all  the  pressure  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  personal  interests  of  the  student  to  attain 
proficiency,  and  only  a  paltry  fifteen  minutes  given  to  the  religious 
life,  and  this  in  a  perfunctory  manner  that  only  excites  pity  for 
those  who  imagine  it  can  have  any  efficiency  whatever  of  a  moral 
and  a  religious  kind.  It  may  benefit  and  be  respected  by  those  who 
have  already  imbibed  religion  from  home  life.  But  this  is  to  place 
the  influence  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  to  credit  the  school  with 
any  of  it. 

Nor  does  the  subject  fare  much  better  in  our  colleges,  even  when 
they  are  zealous  to  retain  chapel  services  and  to  parade  as  especially 
interested  in  religion  and  morality.  Denominational  institutions  of 
the  second  and  third  order  make  a  course  in  biblical  instruction  com- 
pulsory, but  every  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  them  knows 
that  the  students  despise  it,  and  that,  so  far  from  moralizing  the 
majority  of  them,  it  alienates  them  permanently  from  a  religious  life, 
and  is  respected  only  by  those  who  expect  to  adopt  the  ministry  as 
a  calling,  or  by  a  few  whose  religious  sympathies  are  already  well 
settled.  But  in  all  first-class  institutions,  if  biblical  and  religious 
instruction  of  any  kind  is  given,  it  is  merely  elective,  and  in  most  of 
them  it  is  not  touched  at  all.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  mentioned 
in  order  to  show  that  the  policy  should  be  imioated  everywhere; 
48 
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for  I  am  not  at  present  contending  against  sucli  instruction,  I  am 
only  indicating  its  ineffectiveness  as  actually  given,  and  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  time  given  to  it  and  that  given  to  other  subjects. 
This  latter  fact  is  quite  as  important  for  the  denominational  colleges 
as  for  others.  Even  in  sectarian  institutions  the  time  given  to  bibli- 
cal instruction  is  very  small  compared  with  that  devoted  to  language, 
literature,  and  the  sciences;  whereas,  if  educators  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest  about  the  prior  importance  of  religion  over  all  other  sub- 
jects, they  would  be  obliged  to  give  as  much  attention  to  theological 
and  religious  instruction  as  was  given  to  them  by  Scholasticism,  if 
they  had  any  genuine  hopes  of  regenerating  the  world  on  that  plan. 
Non- sectarian  institutions,  of  course,  when  they  propose  such  a 
plan,  do  so  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  hence,  neither  by  virtue  of 
sincerity  nor  by  virtue  of  the  time  given  it,  can  any  good  in- 
fluence be  expected  from  the  work.  The  senior  class  may  receive 
some  attention  on  the  subject,  while  that  period  of  wild-oats-sow- 
ing and  general  rowdyism  so  often  found  in  the  first  two  years  of 
college  life  is  wholly  without  such  a  course  even  in  some  institu- 
tions known  as  very  conservative  in  religious  matters.  The  subject 
is  left  for  the  maturer  period  of  the  course  and  of  the  student's  life, 
when  he  is  either  too  much  addicted  to  irresponsible  and  revelling 
habits  to  get  any  benefit  from  religious  instruction,  or  he  has  acquired 
that  intellectual  maturity  which  is  very  cautious  about  restricting 
the  freedom  of  thought  so  dear  to  intellectual  minds,  and  which 
religious  beliefs  are  supposed  to  hamper.  But  in  most  institutions 
of  the  first  rank  the  only  religious  influence  which  can  claim  any 
respect  whatever  is  the  chapel  service,  and  even  this  is  merely  per- 
functory as  a  concession  to  public  opinion  of  a  very  unintelligent 
sort,  while  the  real  interests  cultivated  are  those  of  the  sciences 
and  literature,  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  student's  time  and  ener- 
gies. Such  a  system  cannot  make  religious  minds  as  the  advo- 
cates of  religious  instruction  conceive  them,  and  is  not  designed  to 
do  so.  It  is  merely  a  compromise  with  public  opinion  in  the  tran- 
sition to  the  "entire  secularization  of  the  public  schools  and  col- 
leges. Whether  right  or  not,  I  am  not  here  intending  to  say. 
Every  one  may  have  his  own  opinion  on  that  matter.  But  the  facts 
show  unmistakably  that  the  defenders  of  religious  instruction  are  in 
a  dilemma.  For  they  must  either  set  about  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  public  schools  and  colleges  on  the  basis  of  the  system  in  vogue 
during  the  previous  two  centuries,  which  they  seem  no  more  disposed 
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to  do  than  any  one  else,  or  tbcy  must  reconcile  themselves  to  the  inevi- 
table elimination  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
which  they  themselves  regard  as  inefficient,  or  as  a  sham  and  a  fraud. 

But  the  chief  criticism  of  the  movement  is  against  its  conception 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  If  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  has  any  raison  d'tlre  at  all,  it  is  for  the  supposed 
moral  effect  of  it  upon  the  student,  and  the  same  is  supposed  to 
characterize  the  teaching  of  ethics.  No  one  has  the  audacity  to 
maintain  that  religion  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  on  its 
own  account.  This  would  be  a  union  of  church  and  state,  as  every 
one  is  now  wise  enough  to  see.  But  advocates  of  its  retention 
maintain,  that  while  it  should  not  be  the  end  of  the  state  to  teach 
religion,  it  should  teach  religion  as  a  means  to  morality;  that  is,  as  a 
method  of  inculcating  moral  principles;  and  the  same  persons  adhere 
to  the  policy  of  making  ethics  a  part  of  the  course. 

Now  it  may  as  well  be  said  once  for  all  that  the  teaching  of  either 
religion  or  ethics,  both  in  the  public  schools  and  the  colleges,  has  no 
tendency  whatever  to  improve  the  morality  of  any  one.  This  may 
seem  to  be  paradoxical,  but  it  can  be  demonstrated. 

In  the  first  place,  wherever  religion  is  recognized  at  all,  either  in 
the  form  of  chapel  service  or  biblical  instruction,  it  is  only  either  as 
a  formal  exercise,  not  calculated  to  influence  life,  or  as  a  purely 
theoretical  account  of  it,  which  is  still  less  adapted  to  the  production 
of  a  moral  effect.  In  the  second  place,  wherever  ethics  is  taught,  it 
is  taught  as  a  science,  and  is  not  in  the  least  a  motive  influence  upon 
the  will.  The  trouble  with  all  advocates  of  their  teaching  is  that 
they  imagine  the  whole  duty  of  public  education  is  performed  when 
the  science  of  some  subject  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
But  they  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  a  moral  education.  They 
confuse  the  method  of  intellectual  with  that  of  moral  training,  and 
then  suppose  that  you  have  only  to  pour  into  the  mind  a  certain 
system  of  truths  in  order  to  form  and  correct  the  will.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatuous  and  illusory.  Eeligion  and  ethics  as  they  are 
or  would  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  can  only  appeal  to  scientific 
instincts.  In  fact,  in  no  institution  is  there  any  effort  to  treat  them 
in  any  other  way.  But  somehow  the  public  and  even  educated  men 
are  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the  courses  of  ethics  in  our 
colleges  and  schools  are  intended  to  create  moral  character.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  may  inci- 
dentally affect  some    students   in  a  truly  moral  way,  but  only  by 
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virtue  of  a  predisposition  of  will  in  a  direction  which  requires  only 
a  certain  amount  of  information  in  order  to  make  intelligent  action 
possible.  But  as  intended  and  as  taught  they  endeavor  only  to 
analyze  and  explain  moral  phenomena,  and  to  provide  a  solution  for 
"  perplexities  of  conscience. "  Both  of  these  functions  presuppose 
moral  character  to  begin  with,  and,  if  this  does  not  antecedently  exist, 
they  are  not  qualified  to  produce  it.  Otherwise  we  would  have  more 
morality  than  we  do  in  the  graduates  of  our  institutions.  Telling  a 
man  why  stealing  is  wrong,  or  how  he  may  solve  a  point  of  casuistry, 
does  not  moralize  him.  It  only  satisfies  his  curiosity,  or  relieves 
him  from  the  sense  of  confusion.  It  does  not  influence  his  will,  and 
this  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  all  merely  intellectual  studies. 
Moral  education  requires  a  method  of  its  own. 

It  is  precisely  this  question  that  is  wholly  ignored  by  advocates 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  under  the 
illusion  that  you  have  only  to  stufi  a  man  with  doctrines  to  make 
him  a  saint.  They  do  not  say  so,  nor  are  they  conscious  that  their 
method  is  so  absurd  as  this  characterization  implies,  but  nevertheless 
their  policy  is  nothing  else.  They  discuss  the  whole  problem  as  if 
we  had  only  to  retain  the  present  Bible-reading  and  prayer,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  historical  and  doctrinal  instruction  in  connection 
with  it, — say  the  existence  of  God,  immortality,  and  perhaps  eternal 
punishment, — in  order  to  inspire  a  wholesome  morality.  But  a  little 
intelligence  and  a  measurable  sense  of  humor  ought  to  teach  them 
better.  Moral  education  is  not  accomplished  by  any  form  of  doc- 
trinal teaching.  The  memory  and  reasoning  powers  may  be  thus 
developed,  but  the  conscience  never.  Moral  education  can  be 
effected  only  in  three  ways,  which  I  may  briefly  express  in  three 
terms:  example,  humanity,  and  discipline.  More  fully  expressed, 
these  forces  are  the  personal  character  and  habits  of  the  teacher, 
personal  affection  for  students,  and  the  disciplinary  influences  of  life, 
organized  on  a  rational  basis. 

The  last  of  these  methods  I  have  not  the  space  to  discuss ;  nor 
shall  I  linger  on  the  first  longer  than  to  remark  that  every  one  knows 
its  value,  and  that  it  relies  upon  the  imitative  instincts  very  largely 
for  its  efficiency.  There  is  almost  an  inseparable  connection  between 
whaf  a  man  admires  and  what  he  is.  If  the  student  can  see  and 
admire  in  his  master  certain  qualities,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  contemplation  of  them  than  by  any  process  endeav- 
oring to  indoctrinate  him  with  the  truth  of  those  qualities  as  virtues. 
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Good  example  is  a  rebuke  and  a  check  to  any  conscience  neglecting 
its  ideal.  But  apart  from  this  fact,  which  we  have  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss fully,  the  influence  of  personal  interest  and  affection  for  the 
student  is  the  one  agency  that  suggests  the  most  important  observa- 
tions. What  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  regard  to  this  is  tlie^fact  that 
when  we  find  any  education  moralizing  the  man,  it  is  done  by  this 
method,  and  not  by  the  intellectual  part  of  his  aiscipline.  It  is 
through  the  social  and  not  through  the  intellectual  instincts,  that  a 
man's  moral  nature  is  developed.  If  the  student  is  conscious  that 
his  teacher  has  more  than  an  economic  interest  in  his  work,  and  that 
he  has  less  of  a  master  and  more  of  a  guide,  he  will  be  subdued 
when  no  other  influence  will  affect  him.  Chapel  services  and  bibli- 
cal instruction,  however  sincere  or  even  plentiful,  can  never  be  a 
substitute  for  a  personal  and  sacrificing  interest  in  man ;  for  they 
only  inform  the  intellect  and  do  not  attract  the  affections  or  move  the 
will.  Moral  education  must  be  a  will-moving  force,  not  a  logic- 
chopping  process  or  a  mind-stuffing  exercise.  Devotion  to  human- 
ity and  the  cause  of  education  is  then  the  most  important  requisite, 
and  oiTr  educational  system  should  be  organized  on  this  basis  if  it 
would  be  effective. 

I  dare  say  that  no  one  would  dispute  the  value  of  this  method. 
The  advocates  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  it.  But  what  I  have  to  remark  is  the  fact  that 
neither  they  nor  au}"  one  else  are  bestirring  themselves  for  the  organi- 
zation of  our  schools  upon  such  a  foundation.  They  are  fighting 
about  the  question  whether  the  Bible  and  religion  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  curriculum,  while  both  our  colleges  and  our  public  schools  are 
conducted  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  most  important  factor 
of  a  moral  education.  No  institution  tries  to  secure  men  on  the 
ground  of  their  personal  interest  in  students.  The  first  requisite  is 
purely  intellectual  talent,  or  orthodoxy  of  beliefs,  or  perhaps  both, 
when  possible.  A  man,  it  is  true,  must  have  no  scandal  about  him, 
and  must  possess  a  "  good  moral  character, "  whatever  that  may  mean ; 
but  no  method  is  pursued  to  ensure  humanitarian  enthusiasm  and 
personal  affection  for  men.  The  rewards  of  position  and  salary  go 
to  a  very  diff'erent  class  of  persons.  Brilliant  scholarship  and  certain 
enterprising  qualities  count  for  more  than  any  other  endowments. 
These  undoubtedly  must  be  respected,  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  present 
contention  that  they  should  be  ignored. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  system  which  shall  boast  of  its  moral  character 
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and  influence,  it  must  be  organized  on  a  basis  qualified  to  produce 
that  result.  Men  must  be  employed  who,  like  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  can  give  themselves  up  to  moulding  the  character  of  stu- 
dents, and  not  to  mere  personal  aggrandizement  in  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  2)hilosophy.  But  not  even  in  our  religious  institutions 
is  such  a  policy  thought  of,  much  less  in  the  public  schools.  They 
are  all  organized  upon  a  mercantile  and  economic  basis.  Appoint- 
ments, promotions,  and  salaries  are  all  regulated  by  a  policy  that  con- 
fers a  premium  either  upon  purely  intellectual  capacities  or  upon  all 
those  questionable  resources  of  power  and  influence  which  a  tender 
conscience  despises.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  teacher  who  desires  a 
position  and  salary  that  will  permit  him  time  and  opportunities  to 
do  the  best  that  he  is  capable  of,  must  contend  against  a  disposition 
to  value  his  services  from  a  financial  and  not  a  moral  point  of  view. 
He  will  be  burdened  with  any  amount  of  work,  and  no  attempt  made 
either  to  relieve  him  or  to  do  him  justice  in  the  matter  of  salary, 
unless  an  offer  elsewhere  threatens  the  institution  with  the  loss  of  his 
services.  In  this  way,  not  by  good  work  and  moral  earnestness,  he 
can  secure  recognition  and  fairer  treatment.  I  am  told  that  this  is 
the  condition  in  every  college  in  the  country  except  perhaps  one. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  every  young  teacher  soon  finds  that  his  only 
hope  of  a  professorship,  as  a  position  with  sufficient  time  to  do  his 
life  work  properly,  is  some  means  of  exerting  the  proper  pressure  on 
the  appointing  powers.  No  attempt  is  made  to  discover  his  devotion 
to  the  development  of  men,  and  then  to  place  him  where  he  need 
have  no  concern  regarding  his  position  and  responsibilities.  The 
only  force  that  receives  any  notice  is  the  danger  of  losing  a  man,  or 
the  advertising  power  of  a  great  name,  which  in  many  cases  is  a 
synonym  for  vanity,  selfishness,  and  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
result  is  that  the  aspirant  to  usefulness  must  stoop  to  questionable 
means  in  order  to  compete  with  the  less  scrupulous  for  even  the 
chance  to  do  mankind  a  service.  This  is  a  condition  which  no 
amount  of  religious  instruction  will  correct.  The  moralization  of  the 
student  must  begin  by  the  moralization  of  the  system  of  instruction, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  abandoning  the  mercantile  and 
economic  method  for  a  moral  one.  The  competition  in  education 
should  not  be  for  numbers  of  students,  as  now,  nor  for  merely  great 
scholars  as  teachers,  but  also  for  those  who  know  how  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  students  and  to  command  their  reverence  for  moral  qualities. 
What  the  public  and  the  boards  of  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
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vate,  need  to  learn,  is  tlie  all-important  fact  that  schools  and  colleges 
are  missionary  agencies,  not  business  corporations.  The  realization 
of  that  simple  fact  would  result  in  a  tremendous  revolution  of  educa- 
tional forces.  Besides  scholarship  such  an  ideal  would  employ  the 
criterion  of  humanitarian  enthusiasm  as  a  means  of  deterraiiiing  fitness 
for  positions,  and  the  teacher  would  be  placed  above  the  necessity  of 
employing  mercantile  methods  for  securing  a  position  which  ought  to 
be  one  of  great  opportunities.  Hence,  I  maintain  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  whole  educational  system  upon  a  different  basis  is  more 
important  than  the  continuance  or  introduction  of  what  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  religious  instruction.  "What  it  wants  is,  not  men  who 
are  using  the  teaching  profession  as  a  means  for  entering  some  other 
calling, — a  policy  very  common  in  the  public  schools, — nor  men  who 
must  wire-pull  or  secure  pressure  upon  higher  powers  in  order  to 
obtain  bare  justice;  but  men  who  are  first  placed  beyond  the  need  of 
seeking  promotion  by  any  other  means  than  the  quality  of  tlieir 
work,  and  are  then  expected  to  cultivate  personal  relations  with  their 
students.  This  method  will  moralize  students,  and  nothing  else  will. 
Morality  is  a  social  product:  it  is  not  the  result  of  intellectual 
and  scientific  teaching.  Personal  example  and  personal  affection  are 
its  true  soil,  and  education  must  be  organized  upon  that  basis  in 
order  to  be  effective.  Nothing  but  the  economic  and  materialistic 
spirit  of  even  religious  minds  can  conceal  the  existence  and  impor- 
tance of  this  truth;  for  only  the  intellectually  and  spiritually  blind 
fail  to  see  that  Christianity  was  founded  and  sustained  upon  this 
principle.  Its  faith  was  fidelity  to  the  Master,  trust  and  reverence 
for  moral  personality,  and  was  not  assent  to  doctrines.  Could  our 
advocates  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  be  made  to 
see  this,  and  to  spend  their  enthusiasm  upon  the  reorganization  of 
education  after  the  manner  suggested,  they  would  find  their  problem 
solved  without  going  into  conflict  with  the  free-thinker.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they,  equally  with  their 
opponents,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  method  of  moral  education. 
The  more  is  the  pity;  for,  in  truth,  to  them  have  been  entrusted  "  the 
oracles  of  God. "  They  wish  to  do  mankind  a  service,  but  are  still 
living  under  the  shadows  of  antiquity,  and  harbor  the  illusion  that 
virtue  is  knowledge.  But  if  they  will  not  transform  education  from  an 
economic  into  a  missionary  agency  by  the  right  choice  of  men  rather 
than  by  doctrinal  religion,  we  can  only  cry  in  despair :  "  Israel  is  joined 
to  his  idols,  let  him  alone."  James  H.   Hyslop. 
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One  of  the  valuable  results  of  modern  bacteriological  investiga- 
tion has  been  the  demonstration  of  the  communicable  character  of 
some  diseases  which  had  not  before  been  generally  so  regarded,  and 
to  this  class  tuberculosis  belongs.  The  entire  history  of  tuberculo- 
sis from  the  earliest  times,  when  properly  interpreted,  constitutes  a 
broad  demonstration  of  its  communicability.  The  positive  proof  of 
its  nature,  however,  was  wanting  until  the  remarkable  researches  of 
Dr.  Eobert  Koch,  published  in  1882,  conclusively  established  the 
causal  relation  to  it  of  a  living  germ,  called  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  observations  of  Koch  have  been  confirmed  by  experimenters  in 
every  country  in  the  civilized  world,  and  the  results  of  all  agree  in 
confirming  his  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  sole  exciting  cause  of 
tuberculosis  is  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  logical 
sequence  to  this  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  communicable  and 
therefore  preventable. 

Tuberculosis  is  very  widely  distributed  in  all  countries  of  the 
world,  and  affects  both  human  beings  and  animals.  It  may  occur  in 
any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  involves  the 
lungs,  and  is  then  known  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or,  more  com- 
monly, as  pulmonary  .consumption.     In  this  form  it  is  very  prevalent. 

It  is  desirable  at  the  outset  that  a  correct  conception  should  be 
obtained  as  to  the  character  of  the  knowledge  afforded  by  bacterio- 
logical investigations.  The  popular  impression  exists  to  no  small  ex- 
tent that  the  belief  in  the  communicable  character  of  tuberculosis  is 
a  matter  largely  of  opinion,  regarding  which  equally  competent  and 
well-informed  medical  men  may  differ.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  manner  of  transmission  of  consumption 
is  exact  and  complete,  based  on  the  most  careful  and  convincing  ex- 
perimental observations,  and  there  can  be  and  is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  scientific  facts.  It  seems 
necessary  to  make  this  clear;  for  the  objection  is  heard  on  all  sides 
that  germs,  as  active  agents  in  the  production  and  dissemination  of 
disease,  really  exist  only  as  phantoms  in  the  minds  of  over-imagina- 
tive and  impractical  bacteriologists. 
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The  evidence  of  the  causal  relation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  to 
tuberculosis  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

A  peculiar  germ  called  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  constantly  present 
in  the  diseased  tissues  of  men  and  animals  suffering  from  tuberculo- 
sis. This  germ  can  be  readily  distinguished,  by  its  mo?phological 
characteristics  and  its  reaction  to  staining  fluids,  from  all  other  micro- 
organisms; it  is  never  present  in  any  disease  excepting  tuberculosis; 
it  has  been  grown  or  cultivated  in  proper  substances  outside  the  living 
body  for  long  periods  of  time ;  and  when  the  growths  or  cultures  sus- 
pended in  distilled  water  are  used  for  the  inoculation  of  susceptible 
animals,  the  same  disease,  tuberculosis,  is  produced,  with  the  same 
changes  in  the  tissues;  and  in  these  diseased  tissues  the  same  germ  is 
present  with  the  same  morphological  appearances  and  the  same  stain- 
ing reactions.  Finally  it  has  been  shown  that  no  other  kind  of  living 
or  dead  thing  can  or  does  produce  this  disease,  when  used  for  such 
inoculations. 

When  the  tubercle  bacilli  gain  entrance  to  the  body  they  produce 
small  new  growths  or  nodules,  called  tubercles.  These  tubercles 
tend  to  soften,  and  the  discharges  from  the  softened  tubercles,  contain- 
ing the  living  germs,  are  thrown  off  from  the  body.  In  consumption 
the  expectoration  is  partly  composed  of  the  softened  tubercles,  and 
contains  the  germs  often  in  enormous  numbers.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  some  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  many  million  tubercle 
bacilli  are  discharged  in  the  expectoration  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
The  germs  thus  thrown  off  do  not  grow  outside  the  living  human  or 
animal  organism  except  under  artificial  conditions,  although  they 
may  retain  their  vitality  and  virulence  for  long  periods  of  time. 
After  being  discharged,  the  "sputum  frequently  becomes  dried  and 
pulverized  and  then  suspended  as  dust  in  the  air.  Thus  the  air  in 
rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  consumptive  persons  becomes  in- 
fected and  capable  of  producing  the  disease  when  inspired  by  healthy 
individuals.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  the  dust  removed 
from  the  walls,  mouldings,  and  pictures  in  rooms  in  private  houses 
and  in  hospital  wards  and  hotel  bedrooms,  which  have  been  occupied 
by  consumptive  patients,  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease,  when 
used  for  the  inoculation  of  susceptible  animals. 

It  has  also  been  abundantly  established  that  tuberculosis  may  be 
transmitted  by  meat  or  milk  from  tubercular  animals.  The  milk 
glands  in  milch  cows  often  become  affected  with  the  disease  when 
their   lungs   are   involved,  and  the   milk   from  such  animals   may 
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contain  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease. 
Among  stall-fed  dairy  cows  70  or  80  per  cent  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  aifected  with  tuberculosis.  Boiling  the  milk  or  thoroughly 
cooking  the  meat  destroys  the  germs.  Although  the  meat  and  milk 
from  tubercular  animals  constitute  actual  and  important  sources  of 
danger,  the  disease  is  acquired,  as  a  rule,  through  its  communication 
from  man  to  man. 

As  the  tubercle  bacilli  do  not  multiply  outside  of  the  living  body, 
excepting  under  artificial  conditions,  and  as  it  has  been  proven  ex- 
perimentally that  the  disease  is  due  to  these  germs,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  sequence  that,  when  the  disease  occurs,  it  must  be  produced 
by  the  same  individual  germs  that  have  been  thrown  off  by  some  other 
human  being  or  animal  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

There  exists  a  very  strong  popular  belief  in  the  hereditary  char- 
acter of  tuberculosis.  The  minds  of  most  people  have  been  impreg- 
nated with  this  idea  from  earliest  childhood.  It  is,  however,  a  belief 
entirely  without  scientific  proof.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  possibility,  in  the  rarest  instances,  of  direct  transmission  at 
birth,  yet  the  evidence  of  this  having  ever  occurred  in  the  human 
being  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  In  families  where  the  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inherited,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  offspring  soon  after 
birth,  but  only  after  several  months,  or,  more  commonly,  after  many 
years.  Parents  do  not  transmit  the  disease  itself  to  their  children, 
but  they  may  transmit  a  constitution  which  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  this  kind  of  infection.  This  inherited  susceptibility  simply  renders 
the  individual  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  germs  when  once  they  have 
gained  entrance. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  several  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis in  a  family  is,  then,  to  be  explained,  not  on  the  supposition  that 
the  disease  itself  has  been  inherited ;  but  that  it  has  been  produced 
after  birth  by  direct  transmission  from  some  affected  individual. 
Where  the  parents  suffer  from  tuberculosis,  the  children,  from  the 
earliest  moments  of  life,  are  exposed  to  the  disease  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  its  transmission,  for  not  only  is  the  dust  of 
the  house  likely  to  contain  the  bacilli,  but  the  relations  also  between 
parents  and  children,  especially  between  mother  and  child,  are  of  that 
close  and  intimate  nature  especially  favorable  for  the  transmission  by 
direct  contact. 

While  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  sole  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  of  every  other  form  of  tuberculosis,  it  must  not  be 
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assumed  tliat  it  is  the  only  factor  in  the  causation  of  this  disease.  In 
every  infectious  disease  it  is  the  relation  between  two  opposing  sets 
of  forces,  which  determine  the  question  of  susceptibility  or  insuscepti- 
bility to  infection.  These  forces  are,  on  the  one  side,  the  number 
and  virulence  of  the  germs  which  at  a  given  time  gain  entsance  to  the 
body  of  the  exposed  individual,  and  on  the  other  side  the  resistance 
of  the  body  to  these  germs  or  the  power  of  the  body  to  throw  o£E  or 
destroy  them.  The  resistance  depends  largely  upon  several  factors, 
such  as  the  avenue  of  entrance  of  the  germs  {e.g.,  the  alimentary 
tract,  respiratory,  tract,  etc.),  the  vital  condition  of  the  parts  with 
which  the  germs  come  immediately  in  contact,  and  the  state  of  gen- 
eral nutrition.  In  a  large  number  of  individuals  the  natural  resist- 
ance to  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  so  great  that  under  such  conditions  of 
exposure  as  exist  ordinarily,  the  disease  is  not  contracted. 

While  tuberculosis  is  communicable,  yet  it  is  communicated  with 
far  less  facility  than  many  other  diseases,  which  are  more  properly 
called  contagious.  Ordinarily,  for  its  transmission,  long  exposure  to 
infection,  and  intimate  association  with  the  infected  individual,  are  re- 
quired, unless,  because  of  some  peculiar  conditions,  the  natural  resist- 
ance has  been  much  reduced.  Influences  which  depress  the  general 
vitality,  or  which  produce  more  or  less  chronic  affections  of  the  air- 
passages,  increase  the  susceptibility.  Foul  air,  unhealthy  occupations, 
food  poor  in  quality  or  insufficient  in  quantity,  impaired  nutrition, 
defective  ventilation,  certain  climatic  conditions,  heredity,  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  inflammations,  and  especially  fatigue  from  nursing 
consumptives,  all  act  as  important  factors  in  creating  a  soil  which 
is  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  when  once 
it  has  gained  entrance.  These  factors  act  as  predisposing  causes  by 
reducing  the  resistance  to  the  germs:  but  they  are  only  predisposing 
causes ;  no  one  of  them  nor  all  together  can  produce  the  disease  unless 
the  real  exciting  cause,  the  tubercle  bacillus,  is  superadded. 

A  vast  amount  of  evidence  can  now  be  adduced  to  show  that  con- 
sumption is  comparatively  rare  among  those  who  live  an  out-door  life 
under  normal  and  healthy  conditions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  common  among  those  whose  occupations  involve 
prolonged  confinement  in  a  more  or  less  vitiated  atmosphere.  Mor- 
tality tables  showing  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  consumption  in 
1,000  deaths  from  all  causes  in  persons  pursuing  different  occu- 
pations, show  the  influence  of  occupation  and  confinement  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  in  the  production  of  this  disease.     For  every 
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1,000  deaths  from  all  causes,  103  farmers  die  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, 108  fishermen,  121  gardeners,  122  agricultural  laborers,  167 
grocers,  while  among  tailors  the  mortality  rises  to  290,  and  among 
drapers  to  301.  Out  of  every  1,000  deaths  among  printers  and  com- 
positors, 461 — or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all — result  from  consumption. 
Finally,  it  is  said  that  among  the  Cornish  miners  more  than  600 
out  of  every  1,000  die  of  this  disease.  The  mortality  is  highest  in 
those  occupations  which  involve  confinement  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  are  suspended  fine  particles  of  dust  of  some  kind.  These  par- 
ticles of  dust  set  up  inflammatory  affections  in  the  bronchi  and  lungs, 
and  thus  a  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is  created.  Confinement  in- 
doors, in  badly  ventilated  apartments,  with  many  fellow-workmen, 
some  of  whom  almost  certainly  have  tuberculosis,  involves  constant 
exposure  to  infection.  The  air  of  the  workrooms  becomes  infected 
by  the  dust  from  dried  and  pulverized  tubercular  sputum  which  has 
been  discharged  upon  the  floor ;  and  the  tubercle  bacilli  which  are 
thus  inhaled  find  everywhere  a  fertile  soil  for  their  development. 
Epidemics  of  tuberculosis  have  been  reported  in  factories  as  the  result 
of  such  direct  transmission  from  some  employees,  who  were  suffering 
from  the  disease,  to  others.  In  the  municipal  electrical  works  in  Paris, 
Arthaud  found  that  32  workmen  out  of  38  employed  were  tuberculous. 
Four  of  these  cases  were  of  long  standing,  and  had  apparently  infected 
the  others;  at  least  23  had  contracted  the  disease  after  entering  the 
factory. 

Under  certain  conditions,  especially  where  there  is  impaired  nutri- 
tion or  there  are  local  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  persons  may 
be  easily  infected  with  tuberculosis.  In  New  York  hospitals  (where 
consumptive  patients  are  admitted  to  the  same  wards  with  those  suf- 
fering from  other  diseases)  I  have  repeatedly  seen  persons  admitted 
for  other  diseases  contract  tuberculosis  in  the  ward,  and  leave  the 
hospital  cured  of  the  original  affection,  but  suffering  from  well-devel- 
oped tuberculosis,  or  remain,  only  to  die  from  the  latter  disease. 

In  considering  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  pul- 
monary consumption  it  is  important  that  a  clear  conception  should  be 
first  obtained  as  to  its  prevalence  and  curability  and  the  possibilities 
of  its  prevention.  From  both  a  sanitary  and  economic  standpoint, 
all  other  communicable  and  preventable  diseases  sink  into  relative 
insignificance  when  compared  with  this  one.  If  as  many  deaths  oc- 
curred daily  for  one  month  from  Asiatic  cholera  in  New  York  as  regu- 
larly occur  from  pulmonary  consumption,  the  city  would  be  well-nigh 
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depopulated  from  the  panic  resulting.  It  has  been  shown  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  civilized  world  is  due  to  tuber- 
culosis, and  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  occurring  during  the  working 
period  of  life  is  caused  by  it.  Over  30,000  deaths  were  reported  to 
the  New  York  City  Health  Department  as  having  been- caused  by 
the  tubercular  diseases  during  the  five  years  ending  January  1,  1893. 
Of  these  more  than  26,000  were  caused  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  average  mortality  is  about  100  a  week.  As  compared  with  this, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the  other  infectious  diseases, 
including  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  and  whooping-cough,  was  only  a  little  over 
21,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  produced  by  tuberculosis 
alone. 

One  of  the  pathologists  to  the  Vienna  General  Hospital  (the  largest 
hospital  in  the  world)  once  said  to  me  that  there  were  found,  in  85 
per  cent  of  the  autopsies  performed  on  persons  dying  in  that  institu- 
tion, changes  indicative  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  some  organ 
at  some  time  in  life,  and  in  45  per  cent  of  the  cases  death  was  ascribed, 
at  the  autopsy,  directly  to  this  disease.  In  similar  examinations  in 
the  charitable  hospitals  in  New  York  I  have  found  that  in  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  persons  dying  from  all  causes  in  these  institutions 
tubercular  lesions  were  present,  and  in  about  one-half  of  these  cases 
the  direct  cause  of  death  was  to  be  ascribed  to  tuberculosis.  The 
mortality  tables  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  show  that  more  than  one-third  of  all  deaths 
occurring  among  its  policy-holders  during  early  manhood  are  due  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  consumption. 

In  public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  where  there  is  over-crowd- 
ing, want  of  cleanliness,  poor  ventilation,  and  poor  food,  the  mor- 
tality often  assumes  frightful  proportions.  Baer's  statistics  of  the 
mortality  in  the  prisons  of  Europe  show  that  in  Austria,  during  a 
period  of  four  years,  61  per  cent  of  all  deaths  were  due  to  tuberculo- 
sis, and  that  the  avei'age  mortality  throughout  the  world  in  prisons 
varies  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  the 
monasteries  of  Bavaria  50  per  cent  of  the  young  postulants  who  enter 
these  institutions  in  perfect  health,  coming  from  various  portions  of 
the  country,  die  within  a  few  years,  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Cornet  has  shown  that  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  mortality  among 
males  in  the  prisons  of  Prussia  was  45.82  per  cent  of  all  deaths;  in 
females  49.33  per  cent.     He  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
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mortality  in  prisons  from  tuberculosis  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty  is  five  times  that  of  the  general  population  at  these  ages.  He 
ascribes  this  excessive  mortality  to  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  cells, 
and  infection  therefrom,  combined  with  insufficient  ventilation  and 
exercise,  and  want  of  variety  in  food. 

The  mortality  statistics  of  New  York  city  show  that  in  1892  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  persons  over  twenty 
years  of  age  were  ascribed  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  aside  from  a 
large  number  due  to  tuberculosis  affecting  other  organs  than  the 
lungs.  The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  far  higher  in  many  of  the 
cities  and  countries  of  the  Old  World  than  in  America.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  here  the  cities  and  houses  are  newer, 
the  infection  is  not  so  widely  disseminated,  and  the  low6r  classes  live 
under  better  sanitary  conditions,  have  more  and  better  food,  and 
are  subjected  in  their  homes  to  less  overcrowding  than  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  As  one  would  surmise,  if  the  disease  is  communicable,  these 
factors  are  all  important  in  its  dissemination. 

The  people  in  general  are  so  familiar  with  consumption  and  its  great 
mortality,  it  is  so  insidious  in  its  nature  and  often  so  slow  in  its  prog- 
ress, that  they  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  its  ravages,  and  often 
unwilling  to  take  simple  and  easily  applied  measures  for  its  prevention. 

Evidences  of  infection  do  not  rapidly  follow  exposure  to  the  dis- 
ease, nor  is  it  usually  possible  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  infection 
of  an  individual  occurred  at  any  given  time.  Weeks  or  months  may 
elapse,  after  infection  has  actually  occurred,  before  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear,  and  then  these  symptoms,  which  are  really  due 
to  an  incipient  tuberculosis,  are  more  often  ascribed  to  a  cold  which 
has  persisted,  or  to  a  bronchial  affection,  overwork,  malaria,  and  a 
dozen  causes  and  conditions  other  than  the  real  one,  tuberculosis. 
After  symptoms  have  continued  for  a  long  time,  finally  a  careful 
examination  of  the  sputum  or  chest  reveals  the  presence  of  well-estab- 
lished and  perhaps  far-advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Months 
or  even  years  often  have  passed  since  the  time  of  actual  infection. 
The  result  is  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  when  finally  the 
nature  of  the  disease  has  been  determined,  it  has  already  become  so 
firmly  established,  has  involved  so  much  tissue,  and  has  undermined 
so  much  the  general  health,  that  complete  and  permanent  recovery  is 
impossible,  or  attained  only  after  long  residence  in  a  favorable  climate, 
surrounded  by  the  best  conditions.  Hence  the  popular  impression 
that  consumption  is  an  almost  certainly  fatal  disease. 
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The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  disease  is  curable,  and  is  cur- 
able in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  providing  only  that  its  nature  is 
recognized  early,  and  proper  measures  are  then  taken  to  prevent  its 
extension.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  where  economic  considerations 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  remove  to  a  favorable  locality,  or  to 
enter  a  properly  equipped  sanitarium,  the  ultimate  result,  when  the 
disease  has  become  well  established,  is  usually  unfavorable;  and  yet 
the  results  of  autopsies  in  the  charitable  hospitals  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  have  shown  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
incipient  tuberculosis,  even  among  persons  living  under  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions,  the  disease  becomes  stationary  or  retrogressive. 
In  my  own  autopsies  performed  in  the  New  York  charitable  hospitals, 
I  have  found  that  in  about  30  per  cent  of  the  cases  dying  in  these 
institutions  from  other  diseases,  there  were  present  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive changes  due  to  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  at  some  period 
in  life.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  disease  had  long  since  become 
stationary.  It  has  been  noted  in  the  autopsies  at  the  Paris  morgue 
that  in  15  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death  from  injuries  and  ac- 
cident there  are  present  the  evidences  of  cured  tuberculosis.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  consumption  ma}'-,  almost  as  a  rule,  be  com- 
pletely and  permanently  cured  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  if  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  recognized  early,  and  the  persons  remove  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  to  favorable  climates  or  localities. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  discoveries  of  modern  bac- 
teriology have  been  without  practical  value,  and  that  we  are  no  better 
prepared  to-day  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  infectious  diseases  than 
before  the  days  of  bacteriology.  This  is  far  from  being  true.  In 
reply  it  may  be  said  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  to  find  its  con- 
summation, not  in  the  cure,  but  in  the  prevention  of  disease;  and  all 
the  discoveries  in  bacteriology  have  tended  in  this  direction.  They 
have  given  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  and  the  methods  of  their  dissemination,  and  so  have 
made  possible  the  employment  of  intelligent  and  efficient  means  for 
their  prevention.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tuberculosis.  The 
knowledge  we  now  have  of  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  makes  possi- 
ble the  formulation  of  perfectly  efficient  means  for  its  prevention. 
Of  the  infectious  diseases  it  is  without  question  one  of  the  easiest 
to  prevent,  and,  when  thoroughly  established,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  cure. 

The  duties  of  State,  municipal,  and  sanitary  authorities  in  this 
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matter  are  clear  and  specific.  Comprehensive  and  efficient  means 
should  be  at  once  taken  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  These 
means  should  consist  in  educating  the  people  as  to  the  communicable 
character  of  the  disease ;  in  instructing  them  in  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  render  the  sputum  innoxious;  in  the  systematic  employ- 
ment of  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  sputum  for  the  early  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis ;  in  the  proper  disinfection  of  rooms  occupied 
by  tubercular  patients  before  they  are  again  occupied ;  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  hospitals  for  the  segregation,  isolation,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  consumptive  poor;  in  the  enactment  of  regulations  which 
shall  forbid  the  employment  of  tubercular  persons  in  such  occupations 
as  shall  expose  others  to  danger;  in  the  adoption  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  infection  by  means  of  tubercular 
sputum  in  places  of  assembly;  in  the  governmental  inspection  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  the  destruction  of  those  found  to  be  tubercular. 

Sanitary  authorities  in  numerous  places  throughout  the  world  have 
already  taken  measures  looking  to  the  restriction  of  this  disease.  The 
government  of  Prussia  has  published  a  series  of  general  recommenda- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
at  Wurtemberg  has  issued  instructions  regarding  measures  to  be  taken 
against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  public  institutions.  The  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior  of  Russia  has  also  taken  similar  action.  The 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  has  officially  declared  it  a  contagious 
disease,  and  included  it  among  those  in  which  compulsory  notification 
is  required.  And  finally  the  New  York  city  Health  Department  has 
recently  determined  to  inaugurate  at  once  advanced  measures  for  its 
active  sanitary  surveillance  and  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection has  at  the  same  time  signified  its  intention  of  setting  apart  a 
hospital  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  consumption  as  it  occurs 
among  the  poor. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  proper 
isolation  of  the  consumptive  poor  in  institutions  intended  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  these  institutions  should 
be  established  outside  of  New  York,  where  the  conditions  for  recovery 
are  more  favorable  than  they  can  be  in  the  city.  If  properly  equipped 
sanitaria  supported  by  the  city  could  be  placed  among  the  pines  on 
Long  Island,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis 
occurring  among  the  poor,  who  are  now  unable  to  leave  the  city, 
might  recover  there,  whereas,  under  the  present  conditions  in  the  city 
hospitals,  the  disease  almost  certainly  terminates  fatally.     Many  of 
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the  insane  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction 
of  the  city  of  New  York  have  very  wisely  been  transferred  to  such 
institutions  on  Long  Island,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  similar  institutions  should  not  be  established  for  accommodat- 
ing the  poor  afflicted  with  this  disease.  It  is  especially  among  the 
poor  that  the  greatest  danger  of  transmission  exists,  and  the  isolation 
of  these  patients  in  proper  institutions  would  not  only  make  it  possi- 
ble to  give  them  the  best  medical  care  and  the  best  chance  for  re- 
covery, but  would  also  diminish  proportionately  the  dissemination  of 
infection  throughout  the  city,  and  so  the  number  of  new  cases. 

The  cry  has  been  raised  again  and  again  that  for  humanity's  sake 
pulmonary  consumption  must  not  be  pronounced  a  communicable 
disease,  and  the  friends  of  patients  often  declare  that  they  prefer  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  chance  of  infection  rather  than  to  have  their 
dear  ones  banished,  or  treated  as  if  they  were  plague-stricken;  but 
this  is  all  the  sheerest  nonsense.  A  person  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption  may  be  absolutely  free  of  danger  to  his  most  intimate 
associates  or  his  immediate  surroundings,  if  only  the  sputum  is  dis- 
posed of  with  scrupulous  care.  The  sputum,  and  the  sputum  alone, 
in  some  way  is  the  source  of  danger ;  and  common  sense,  good  sanita- 
tion, humanity,  and  even  the  requirements  of  simple  cleanliness,  de- 
mand that  this  should  be  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless.  Dr.  Law- 
rence Flick,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  studied  this  subject  carefully, 
has  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  with  our  present  knowledge 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  completely  wipe  out  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis in  a  single  generation,  and  he  adds :  "  Were  half  the  energy  which 
is  being  spent  in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  searching  for  a  specific 
cure  for  tuberculosis  devoted  to  its  extermination,  the  accomplish- 
ment would  be  assured." 

Hermann  M.  Biggs. 
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THE   PKODUCTION   OF  GOLD:  IS  THE  SUPPLY 

SUFFICIENT? 

The  great  period  of  gold  production  was  during  the  fifties ;  during 
the  sixties  it  was  very  large;  but  after  1871  it  steadily  decreased  and 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  1883.  Since  1883  the  output  has 
steadily  increased.  During  the  years  of  decreasing  production  many 
became  frightened  at  the  increased  demand  for  gold,  both  as  money 
and  for  other  uses.  It  was  then  that  Bismarck  spoke  of  it,  with 
some  degree  of  appropriateness,  as  being  like  too  scanty  a  blanket, 
for  which  every  one  struggles  and  which  makes  people  squabble. 

Professor  Soetbeer,  an  acknowledged  authority,  has  shown  that, 
of  the  large  production  of  the  decade  1851-1860,  fully  80  per  cent 
was  used  as  money,  but  that  of  the  smaller  product  of  the  half- 
decade  1881-1885,  only  25  per  cent  was  used  as  money,  75  per  cent 
having  been  hoarded  or  used  in  the  arts.  And  although  the  pro- 
duction has  steadily  increased  since  1883,  Professor  Suess,  of  Vienna, 
a  celebrated  geologist,  a  translation  of  whose  latest  book,  "  The  Fu- 
ture of  Silver,"  was  recently  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  states 
that  the  annual  production  of  gold  is  now  almost  all  if  not  entirely 
used  in  the  arts  and  hoarded,  and  that  in  the  near  future  the  pro- 
duction will  decrease  permanently,  and  so  seriously  that  gold  cannot 
continue  to  be  used  as  a  money-metal  in  the  course  of  a  few  centu- 
ries.    Let  us  see. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  1892  may  be  put  at  $138,000,- 
000,  which  is  more  than  the  average  of  the  great  years  between  1850 
and  1860.  This  total  sum  is  composed  as  follows:  Australia,  $33,- 
870,000;'  United  States,  $33,000,000;'  Africa,  $25,101,054;* 
Eussia,  $24,70^,362;*  China,  $3,000,000;'  other  countries,  $18,- 
331,049. 

'  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  which  has  a  well-de- 
served world-wide  reputation  for  accuracy.  *  Ibid.  ^  Official  returns. 

*  From  an  authentic  report  made  to  the  "  Frankf iirter-Zeitung. "  The  figures 
for  Russia  and  Africa  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  the  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  for  1893,  but  in  his  last  Report  (for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893), 
which  appeared  after  this  paper  was  written,  he  gives  substantially  those  given 
above.  '  These  figures  may  possibly  be  enlarged  to  $5, 000, 000. 
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The  most  accurate  estimate  is,  that  of  the  total  product  in  1892, 
of  $138,000,000,  about  $75,000,000  was  used  in  the  arts,  leaving 
for  monetary  uses  $03,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  five-hun- 
dredth part  of  all  the  gold  in  existence  disappears  every  ;.year  by  this 
use,  as  in  gilding,  wear  and  tear  of  golden  articles,  abrasion  of  coin,  etc. 

It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  how  largely  the  great  banks 
increased  their  holdings  of  gold  coin  since  1880. 

1880.  .     1885.  1890.  1893. 
Bank  of  England,  Scotch 

and  Irish  banks....  $158,000,000  $141,000,000  $156,000,000  $188,000,000 

Bank  of  France 1 1 3, 000, 000  23 1 ,  000, 000  224, 000, 000  340, 000, 000 

German  Reiclisbank ....       46, 000, 000  92, 000, 000  132, 000, 000  170, 000, 000 

Imperial  Russian  Bank.     136,000,000  136,000,000  168,000,000  325,000,000 

Totals $453,000,000    $600,000,000    $680,000,000  $1,023,000,000 

These  figures  certainly  show  anything  but  a  scarcity  of  gold,  at 
least  as  far  as  these  countries  are  concerned. 

The  movement  of  gold  during  1893  may  be  noted  as  follows: 
The  United  States  gave  up  $7,000,000  out  of  its  probably  in- 
creased total  product.  India  seems  again  to  have  absorbed  her  own 
product,  and  to  have  imported  gold  instead  of  exporting.  Russia 
continued  to  accumulate  gold,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than  before. 
France  and  England  continued  to  add  to  their  holdings,  while  Ger- 
many lost  some  of  its  gold.  It  is  of  course  too  early  at  this  time  to 
tell  accurately  the  distribution  of  the  new  product ;  but  that  it  will 
be  larger  than  in  1892  seems  to  be  certain,  and  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect for  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  in  the  near  future. 

Gold-mining  in  the  United  States  received  a  great  stimulus 
through  the  shutting  down  of  silver  mines  caused  by  the  low  price  of 
silver.  Many  men  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  took  to  gold- 
washing  in  gulches  and  on  bars  where  they  could  make  a  living. 
In  this  way  placers  and  quartz  veins  that  had  been  abandoned  are 
now  worked,  and  they  more  than  compensate  for  any  falling  off 
which  may  have  been  caused  through  the  shutting  down  of  those 
silver  mines  that  produce  a  small  quantity  of  gold  as  a  by-product. 
Great  activity  is  reported  all  over  California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Arizona,  and  other  States  and  Territories.  The  Cripple  Creek 
mines  of  Colorado  which  will  soon  be  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  a  railroad,  promise  a  continuously  increasing  yield,  and  in 
California  there  are  signs  of  a  great  revival  through  the  resumption 
of  hydraulic  gold-mining,  which  has  for  years  been  prohibited  by 
law.     From   this  source  alone  more   than  $10,000,000  was  won; 
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and,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  figure  will  again  be 
reached,  the  output  of  California  will  be  largely  increased  in  the 
near  future.  In  some  localities  ores  assaying  only  a  little  more  than 
$2  a  ton  can  be  worked  profitably,  and  the  Treadwell  mine  in 
Alaska  pays  good  dividends  from  ore  which  is  worth  less  than  $3  a 
ton.  All  indications  point  to  the  probability  of  an  increased  yield 
for  1893  and  following  years.  It  will  be  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate if  we  place  the  figures  for  the  production  of  the  United  States 
in  1893  at  $35,000,000. 

In  Australia  the  great  Mount  Morgan  mine  has  steadily  decreased 
in  productivity.  This  mine  is  situated  near  Eockhampton,  in  Queens- 
land. The  rich  gold-bearing  rock  was  quarried  out  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  tunnels  and  shafts  were  sunk  until  almost  the  entire  moun- 
tain was  removed.  Mount  Morgan  produced  340,669  ounces  in  1889, 
226,240  in  1890,  146,000  in  1891,  and  119,000  in  1892.  With 
all  this  the  production  of  gold  in  Australia  is  again  on  the  rise, 
owing  to  improved  processes  and  the  increased  facility  of  transporta- 
tion. New  gold  fields  have  been  discovered  in  West  Australia, 
and  there  are  great  hopes  of  a  large  increase  in  the  yield.  There 
is  increased  activity  also  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  particularly  in  the 
Bendigo  fields  and  in  the  Ballarat  district.  The  total  production  of 
Australia  for  1893  may  safely  be  put  at  the  same  figure  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  namely  $35,000,000. 

New  placers  and  quartz  veins  are  continually  being  discovered  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the 
Playa  de  Oro  placers  in  the  Esmeralda  district,  Ecuador.  These 
countries,  which  until  now  have  not  been  large  producers,  may  at  no 
distant  time  become  more  prominent. 

The  product  of  Russia,  which  of  late  years  has  enabled  that  gov- 
ernment to  amass  the  largest  hoard  of  gold  in  the  world,  reached  its 
highest  figures  between  1877  and  1880,  but  it  has  been  steadily  rising 
again  during  the  last  few  years.  Russian  gold  is  principally  derived 
from  placer  mining,  and  the  largest  producer  is  eastern  Siberia,  where 
only  the  richest  placers  can  be  worked,  owing  to  unfavorable  climatic 
and  economic  conditions.  There  is,  however,  much  room  for  im- 
proved methods;  and,  after  the  great  Siberian  railroad  is  completed, 
there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Siberian  gold-mining.  This  line  (the 
longest  in  the  world)  is  to  extend  to  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  distance  of  4,700  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  The 
eastern  and  western  sections  are  to  be  completed  in  1896,  but  the 
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intermediate  sections  will  not  be  completed  until  1904.  It  will  then 
probably  be  possible  to  pay  more  attention  to  quartz-mining,  and 
there  will  surely  be  no  falling  off  in  the  production  in  the  mean  time, 
even  if  a  large  increase  cannot  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come. 
A  yield  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  present  seems  to  be  jissured  for  a 
long  period.  According  to  the  latest  reports  a  small  increase  may  be 
expected  for  1893  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  an  output 
for  that  year  of  $25,000,000.  There  is,  however,  no  probability 
that  this  year's  output  will  be  available  for  the  European  money 
market  any  more  than  the  production  of  the  last  few  years. 

India  has  lately  again  become  a  producer,  her  production  last 
year  being  somewhat  over  $3,000,000.  From  reports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year  it  appears  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
almost  $1,000,000,  and  the  production  for  1893  can  safely  be  put 
down  at  $4,000,000.  There  are  reports  of  an  increased  production 
in  Mexico,  but  no  reliable  data  are  to  be  had  so  far.  A  slight  in- 
crease will  be  had  in  British  Guiana,  and  perhaps  all  the  smaller 
producers  together  may  show  an  increase  of  $1,000,000. 

The  country  which  is  destined  to  play  the  most  important  role  in 
the  future,  South  Africa,  has  been  a  producer  only  since  1887,  when  its 
output  amounted  to  less  than  $2,000,000.  Before  that  time  its  pro- 
duction was  of  no  importance.  After  1887  the  yield  was  as  follows: 
1888,  $4,400,000;  1889,  $8,300,000;  1890,  $10,859,400;  1891, 
$15,428,000;  1892,  $25,101,000.  These  figures  vary  considerably 
from  those  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  but  they  are  based  on  official 
returns  published  by  the  Mining  Chambers  and  the  Ministry  of  Mines 
in  the  Transvaal.  For  1893  we  have  the  official  reports  published 
by  the  Chamber  of  Mines  at  Johannesburg  for  the  first  ten  months 
which  show  an  increase  over  1892  of  200,000  ounces,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  ratio  will  be  kept  up  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  result  for  South  Africa  will  therefore  probably  be 
$30,000,000. 

The  world's  production  for  1893  will  perhaps  be  $148,000,000, 
divided  as  follows:  United  States,  $35,000,000;  Australia,  $35,000,- 
000;  South  Africa,  $30,000,000;  Russia,  $25,000,000;  India,  $4,- 
000,000;  China,  $3,000,000;  other  countries,  $16,000,000.  This 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  $17,000,000  over  the  figures  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  and  $10,000,000  over  our  figures,  for  1892. 
The  probabilities  are  that  even  this  estimate  is  too  low,  as  a  much 
larger  increase  is  expected  in  the  United  States  and  Australia ;  and 
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from  a  semi-official  source  we  learn  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  esti- 
mates the  production  of  gold  for  1893  at  $150,000,000. 

It  is  ever  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  make  predictions  as  to  the 
future  of  gold -mining.  Those  who,  like  Professor  Suess,  take  a  very 
pessimistic  view,  and  who  expect,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  a 
permanent  decline  in  the  production,  may  be  true  prophets.  In  one 
particular  they  are  certainly  right.  The  more  thickly  populated  the 
earth  becomes,  the  more  improbable  are  new  finds  of  alluvial  deposits 
such  as  enriched  the  world  in  the  past.  The  gold  of  the  future 
must  be  won  by  laborious  scientific  processes,  and  gold-mines  can 
be  worked  as  a  rule  only  under  favorable  economic  conditions.  While 
in  the  golden  days  pan  and  shovel  were  sufficient,  large  capital  is  now 
required.  Individual  labor  can  do  very  little ;  and  while  undoubt- 
edly gold  is  distributed  widely  and  in  large  quantities  over  the  earth's 
crust,  the  ores  are  for  the  most  part  very  poor.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  some  sections  ore  containing  only  $2  in  gold  per  ton  (or, 
in  other  words,  where  gold  forms  only  the  ^^oViTo*^  P^^^  ^^  ^  *^^  ^^ 
weight)  can  be  made  to  pay,  we  must  not  despair  of  the  future,  par- 
ticularly as  we  know  that  enormous  quantities  of  these  low-grade  ores 
exist.  Though  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  new  veins  will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  various  countries  where  gold  is  found,  we  have  no 
good  reason  to  expect  anything  but  a  slowly  increasing  output  in  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  Eussia.  A  large  increase  may  of  course 
take  place  in  any  of  the  other  countries  which  now  produce  little. 

The  only  country,  however,  which  promises  to  increase  its  annual 
yield  largely  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is  South  Africa.'  Its  gold- 
fields  extend  over  a  large  area,  and  new  discoveries  are  being  made 
every  year.  The  principal  districts  are :  Witwatersrand,  north  of  the 
Waal  Eiver;  to  the  east,  the  De  Kaap  fields,  with  the  districts  of 
Swazi-land  and  Lydenburg;  to  the  north,  the  gold-fields  of  Maraba- 
stadt,  Zoutapansberg  and  Murchison  Range;  and,  beyond  the  Lim- 
popo, Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  (the  scene  of  war  between  the 
South  African  Company  and  King  Lobengala). 

In  the  Witwatersrand  the  gold  is  found  in  a  formation  where  no 
geologist  would  have  looked  for  it.  In  fact  one  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  have  expected  to  find  it  in  the  moorlands  of  Scotland 
than  in  such  a  spot.     Eecent  borings  in  the  gold-bearing  reefs  have 

'  The  data  referring  to  South  Africa  are  taken  from  a  valuable  pamphlet  by 
Georg  Heim,  entitled  ' '  Must  We  Look  for  a  Decrease  in  the  Production  of  Gold-?" 
(Berlin:  Leonhard  Simison.) 
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shown  them  to  continue  downward  to  a  depth  of  2,400  feet.  The 
present  workings  are  very  near  the  surface,  and  there  is  certainly  a 
prosperous  future  ahead  for  the  district.  Formerly  the  mines  were 
badly  managed,  more  with  an  eye  to  the  stock-market  than  to  the 
benefit  of  the  stock-holder.  Expenses  were  heavy,  and^when  it  was 
found  that  at  a  certain  depth  the  ore  became  more  difficult  to  treat,  as 
is  quite  usual  in  gold-mines,  there  was  general  consternation.  How- 
ever, after  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Johannesburg,  expenses 
were  reduced  greatly.  Thus,  in  1889,  expenses  per  ton  were  on  an 
average  from  $12  to  $15;  in  1890,  $9;  in  1891,  $7.50;  in  1892 
only  $5.50,  and  in  a  great  many  mines  less  than  $5.  At  the  same 
time  new  processes  were  invented,  and  now  as  high  as  95  per  cent  of  the 
assay  value  is  obtained.  All  the  mines  are  increasing  their  facilities, 
and  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  stamps  and  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  obtaining  the  gold,  a  constantly  augmenting  yield  may  be 
looked  for  during  the  next  few  years.  The  output  for  November, 
1893,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Eand, — 138,640  ounces, 
against  106,794  ounces  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  $30,000,000  a  year  for  the  Witwatersrand  alone. 
The  other  districts  will  undoubtedly  increase  their  production  greatly 
as  soon  as  they  are  connected  with  the  sea-coast  by  railroads.  The 
locomotive  will  open  up  a  vast  storehouse  of  treasure  to  the  world. 
Those  who  know  the  country  well  think  that  there  is  a  gold-field  in 
the  Transvaal  which  will  not  be  exhausted  in  centuries.  Hamilton 
Smith,  an  American  mining  engineer,  thinks  that  in  three  or  four 
years  the  output  will  be  more  than  $50,000,000,  and  that  this  can  be 
kept  up  for  more  than  a  generation  from  those  mines  alone  which  are 
being  worked  at  present.  They,  however,  form  only  a  small  part  of 
the  gold-bearing  districts.  New  discoveries  are  being  continually 
made,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  1895  Africa  will  head  the  list  of 
gold-producing  countries.  A  writer  on  this  subject  (Georg  Heim) 
thinks  that  the  gold  production  of  South  Africa  will  not  reach  its 
maximum  figures  during  the  next  thirty  years.  He  does  not  consider 
it  at  all  certain  that  the  Witwatersrand  will  continue  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  gold -producing  districts  of  South  Africa.  That  country 
alone  guarantees  a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  for 
decades,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  few  years  a  quantity  of 
gold  not  far  from  $100,000,000  will  be  available  for  monetary  uses. 
If  this  should  prove  ^ue,  it  would  seem  futile  to  speak  of  an  impend- 
ing scarcity  of  gold.  J.  E.   Fraenkel. 
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In  writitig  of  the  incomes  of  professional  men  in  England,  one 
must  clear  the  way  by  saying  that  money  has  a  greater  purchasing 
power  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all  the 
necessities  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  cost  less  in  England  than  with 
us.  In  the  mere  matter  of  servants  alone,  wages  are  less  than  one- 
half,  and  the  domestics  are  so  much  better  trained,  and  the  service 
rendered  is  so  superior,  that  there  is  hardly  any  comparison.  This 
statement  regarding  competency  applies  not  so  much  to  the  servants 
in  a  great  London  establishment  as  compared  with  those  in  a  similarly 
expensive  establishment  in  New  York,  as  to  domestics  all  over  Eng- 
land as  compared  with  those  all  over  the  United  States.  Outside  of 
the  great  cities — where  servants'  wages  are  noticeably  higher — one 
might  have,  say,  four  female  servants  and  one  male  servant  for  less 
than  $500  a  year,  while  in  the  United  States  the  wages  of  the  same 
number  would  be  over  $1,200  a  year.  In  England,  too,  the  servants 
are  a  satisfied  and  self-respecting  class,  while  with  us  they  are  an  am- 
bitious contingent  representing  in  their  own  eyes  a  temporary  social 
misfortune.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  male  American  whose 
ambition  is  limited  to  the  attainment  of  the  position  of  butler  in  a 
private  family,  but  many  an  Englishman  looks  forward  to  this  as 
sufficient  reward  this  side  of  that  bourne,  where,  as  there  is  no  mar- 
rying and  no  giving  in  marriage,  there  are  probably  no  families 
requiring  men  in  plush  and  knee-breeches  ranged  around  a  dinner- 
table.  A  man  with  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  in  England  can 
have — and  does  have  as  a  matter  of  fact — more  servants  in  his  house- 
hold, with  all  the  time-  and  friction-saving  which  that  implies,  than 
a  man  with  twice  that  income  in  the  United  States.  All  domestic 
labor,  from  the  scullery  and  the  stable,  to  the  school-room  and  the 
private  secretary's  desk,  which  is  looked  after  by  either  men  or 
women,  is  more  skilfully  and  more  cheaply  done,  and  costs  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less.  The  actual  value  of  a  man's  income  is 
completely  dependent  upon  its  purchasing  power,  and  it  is  important 
to  know,  at  least  approximately,  what,  and  how  much  of  that,  one 
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can  get  for  a  given  sum  per  annum.  Where  the  necessities,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  of  life  are  dear,  money  counts  for  less  than  where 
they  are  more  conveniently  at  hand  and  less  costly.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that,  generally  speaking,  $5,000  in  the 
United  States  is  equal  to  about  $6,000  in  England — or  even  more, 
if  one  live  outside  of  London;  and  further,  that,  as  the  income  in- 
creases, its  proportionate  purchasing  power — up  to  a  certain  point — 
becomes  greater,  so  that  where  $5,000  is  worth  $6,000,  $10,000  is 
worth  nearer  $13,000.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  where  men  and 
women  are  cheap,  everything  dependent  upon  men  and  women  for 
its  existence  is  cheap  in  proportion.  Therefore  not  only  household 
service,  but  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  manufactures  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  that  labor,  are  cheap. 

Great  ability,  however,  and  power  to  influence  and  direct  men, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  unmanufacturable ;  no  law  of 
supply  or  demand  affects  them — Mr.  Buckle  notwithstanding ;  and 
neither  protection  nor  free  trade  can  increase  or  diminish  the  sup- 
ply. As  a  consequence  these  powers  are  paid  largely,  splendidly, 
and  out  of  all  proportion.  Money  is  more  carefully  hoarded  and 
more  watchfully  expended  in  England  than  with  us,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  thought  and  pride  to  provide  for  one's  family.  The 
number  of  people  with  small  incomes  derived  from  legacies  is  enor- 
mous as  compared  with  us ;  and  among  professional  men — especially 
the  clergy — these  additions  to  what  they  actually  earn  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Still  another  factor  entering  into  the  problem 
is  the  shifting  value  of  professional  service.  Professional  men  in  all 
countries  are  dependent  for  their  earnings  upon  certain  non-material 
and  subtle  forces  that  are  difficult  to  analyze.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  an  algebraic  formula  out  of  professional  abilities  and  profes- 
sional usefulness  to  society.  When  the  coal-miners  strike,  we  all 
shiver,  nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  part  that  the  services 
of  these  men  play  in  making  our  comfort.  We  could  say,  each  one 
of  us,  according  to  the  number  of  our  fires,  that  coal  represented  a 
given  amount  in  the  sum  total  of  our  happiness.  But  it  is  a  more 
cobwebby  problem  to  calculate  just  what  our  loss  would  be  should 
all  the  teachers,  all  the  clergy,  all  the  physicians,  all  the  artists,  or 
all  the  lady  novelists,  go  out  on  strike.  Hence  the  earnings  of  pro- 
fessional men  are  largely — not  to  say  wholly — dependent  upon  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  upon  the  material  conditions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live.  The  earnings  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  small; 
*49 
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while  in  another  age  Macaulay  received  more  than  half  a  million 
s  dollars  for  his  History  of  England,  and  Scott  a  still  larger  sum  for 
his  novels.  People  were  hungry  for  fiction  even  when  the  historian 
wrote  the  fiction  and  the  novelist  wrote  the  history.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  no  actor — who  was  not  either  a  politician  or  a  clergyman 
— could  hope  to  make  either  respectable  friends  or  a  respectable  in- 
come. To-day,  however,  not  only  has  the  actor,  Henry  Irving,  re- 
ceived a  degree  from  Oxford  University,  but  he  has  also  made  a  very 
respectable  fortune;  while  Ellen  Terry  and  Ada  Rehan,  and  other 
women  who  use  their  heads  less  and  their  other  extremities  more, 
are  said  to  make  wages  as  high  as  their  saltatorial  attainments. 

The  blood-letting,  leech-applying  medical  man  of  a  century  or 
more  ago  ranked  socially  and  financially  with  the  apothecary's  clerks 
of  to-day.  But  there  died  not  many  weeks  ago  in  England  the 
physician,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  is  reputed  to  have  had  an  income 
of  from  $75,000  to  1100,000  a  year.  Not  only  was  his  income 
large,  but  Westminster  Abbey  was  crowded  to  the  doors  when  the 
last  words  were  said  over  his  bier,  and  England's  Prime  Minister 
attended  as  chief  mourner. 

Of  teaching  as  we  know  it  in  the  United  States  in  our  ubiquitous 
public  schools,  there  was  none  in  England  until  within  the  last  fifty 
years;  and  even  now  state -supported  education  is  in  its  infancy 
there.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are,  ex  officio^  one  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  and  their  incomes  have  been  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  rentals  of  glebe  lands,  making  it  difficult  to  calcu- 
late what  sums  they  have  received  in  the  past.  Of  their  pitiable 
financial  condition  in  the  present,  there  will  be  a  word  to  say  later. 
Dissent  is  paid  in  the  persons  of  its  propagators,  as  with  us,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  "  drawing  power. "  There  is  one  element,  however, 
in  English  society,  which  colors  and  tempers  all  its  ramifications,  and 
that  is  the  reverence  for  and  the  worship  of  success.  The  phrase, 
"  there  is  no  success  like  success, "  might  be  changed  to  "  there  is  no 
success  like  success  in  England. "  Every  man — professional  or  other- 
wise— who  gets  to  the  top  of  his  particular  ladder  in  England  is  paid 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  comforts,  in  homage,  and  in  admiration, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  those  below  him.  The  heads  of  the  great 
Public  Schools,  the  great  prelates  of  the  church,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Attorney-General;  the 
popular  physicians,  the  eminent  barristers,  solicitors,  and  civil-engin- 
eers,— make  what  in  a  democracy  would  be  deemed  fortunes  every 
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year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professional  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  receive 
less  notice  and  less  money,  and  are  far  more  restricted  in  their  social 
opportunities  than  with  us.  In  giving  figures  relating  to  professional 
incomes  in  England,  this  chasm — impassable  except  to  the  strongest — 
between  mediocrity  and  success,  becomes  at  once  the  most  striking 
and  depressing  feature  of  the  discussion. 

In  the  Church,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  receives  £15,000  a 
year,  which  is  equal  to  §80,000,  or  probably  more;  while  the  aver- 
age income  of  the  clergy  is  well  under  §1,000  a  year.  A  very  suc- 
cessful barrister  like  Sir  Charles  Kussell  has  an  income  variously 
estimated  at  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  a  year;  while  it  is  said  on 
good  authority — one  of  themselves — that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
barristers  make  nothing;  those  who  make  anything  make  $1,200  a 
year,  those  of  the  next  grade  $5,000;  then  $10,000,  which  is  the 
top  score  for  the  great  majority ;  and  then  a  very  limited  number  who 
make  $25,000  a  year.  Practically  the  same  figures  hold  good  for 
the  medical  men,  with  the  exception  that  the  percentage  of  those 
making  nothing  is  smaller, — an  indication  not  wholly  without  signifi- 
cance as  implying  that  the  Briton  would  rather  pay  to  have  the  gout 
than  to  have  a  quarrel  where  fists  are  barred.  The  head  masters  of 
the  highest  class  of  schools,  as  Eton  and  Harrow,  receive  from  $25,- 
000  to  $35,000  a  year  and  an  official  house,  while  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  London  School  Board  the  average  income  of  318 
head  masters  under  their  control  was  £280  85.  lid.,  or  about  $1,400 
a  year;  and  of  1,984  assistant  masters  £128  95.  2c?.,  or  about  $640. 
In  the  "  National"  and  "  British"  schools,  of  which  there  are  a  far 
greater  number,  the  salaries  are  considerably  lower,  and  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  they  are  lower  still.  It  is  well  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  elementary  schools  of  England  are  divided  as  follows : 

National  or  other  Church  of  England  schools 11, 307 

British  or  undenominational  schools 1,221 

School  Board  schools  (created  by  the  Educational  Act  of  1870) 4, 200 

Roman  Catholic  schools 929 

Wesleyan  schools 528 

Here  again,  as  in  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  prizes  are  splen- 
did and  the  general  average  paltry.  Thus,  the  heads  of  such  schools 
as  Eton  or  Harrow  have  incomes  of  not  far  from  $35,000  a  year,  and 
assistant  masters — of  whom  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  at  Eton  and 
probably  forty  at  Harrow — receive  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  Some 
dozen  or  more  of  these  assistant  masters  have  boarding-houses  for  the 
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boys,  which  add  anywhere  from  $2,500  to  88,000  a  year  to  their 
fixed  salaries,  according  to  their  size,  management,  and  the  pedagog- 
ical view  taken  of  the  necessities  of  the  puerile  appetite.  Next 
come  such  schools  as  Winchester,  Charterhouse,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury, 
Wellington,  where  the  head  master  receives  from  $15,000  to  $22,500, 
and  assistant  masters  (who  also  add  to  their  incomes  by  their  board- 
ing-houses) from  §600  to  $2,500.  But  the  men  and  women  in  the 
ruck  of  teaching  do  not  average  more  than  $450  a  year. 

In  the  endowed  boys'  schools  often  known  as  King  Edward's 
grammar  schools,  the  head  masters  receive  from  $1,000  to  $2,500 
and  a  house.  These  schools,  now  that  railways  have  made  access  to 
more  famous  schools  easy,  are  less  important,  and  they  teach  a  few 
boys  classics  and  give  the  majority  a  commercial  education. 

The  head  masters  and  assistant  masters  in  the  great  public  schools 
are  almost  without  exception  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduates,  and 
usually  high-honor  men,  and  men  who  are  promoted,  when  in  or- 
ders, to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church.  Formerly  most  of  the 
masters  were  clergymen ;  now  not  half  of  them  are  such. 

The  teachers  in  the  Board  and  parochial  schools  are  educated  as 
pupil  teachers  and  at  training-schools,  and  must  be  certificated  before 
they  can  teach.  They  may  be  undei-stood  to  represent  here  the 
general  run  of  teachers — by  no  means  the  crack  teachers  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts High  Schools,  however — in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  girls'  departments  of  these  Board  schools,  according 
to  the  London  School  Board  report,  325  head  mistresses  receive  on 
an  average  $1,040  a  year,  and  1,175  assistants  $500  a  year.  In  the 
infant  department  the  average  pay  of  330  head  mistresses  was  $955, 
and  of  1,936  assistants  $495  a  year.  In  private  schools  for  girls, 
assistant  mistresses  who  have  certificates  from  Girton  or  Newnham 
receive  as  much  as  $600  a  year;  while  in  smaller  schools — probably 
more  particularly  for  "  young  ladies" — there  are  teachers  receiving 
$200  a  year  and  their  board. 

.  In  the  province  of  teaching,  as  in  every  other  in  England,  it  is 
thus  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  prizes  are  far  more  valuable,  mediocrity 
more  distressingly  underpaid,  and  the  rough  average  salary  slightly 
less,  than  with  us.  At  the  very  top  are  the  head  masters  of  Eton 
and  Harrow  and  at  the  bottom  is  the  assistant  school  mistress. 

Head  Masters.  Asst.  Masters. 

1.  Eton  and  Harrow $35,000  $5,000  to  $13,000 

2.  Winchester,  Rugby,    Charterhouse,  Wel- 

lington, Shrewsbury 10, 000  to  $22, 000     1, 500  to     4, 000 
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Head  Masters.  Asst.  Masters. 

3.  Dulwich,  Bedford,  Merchant  Taylors,  Clif- 

ton, Lancing |6,000  to  $10,000     $1,000  to  $2,500 

4.  City  of  London  School,  Mill  Hill,  larger 

grammar  schools 5, 000  750  to    1, 750 

5.  Endowed  boys'  schools  (King   Edward's 

grammar  schools) 1, 000  to    2, 500  400  to       900 

Head  Teach-  Other  Mas-  Head  Other  Mis- 
ers, ters.  Mistress.  tresses. 

6.  Church  schools $590  $350  $360  $240 

7.  Wesleyan  >  schools 840  735  415  245 

8.  Roman  Catholic  schools 570  515  320  250 

9.  Board  schools 790  635  550  390 

The  figures  given  for  the  first  three  classes  of  schools — an  arbi- 
trary division  for  purposes  of  convenience  solely — are  only  approxi- 
mate, and  can  be  nothing  more,  since  the  incomes  are  dependent 
upon  changing  circumstances, — the  popularity  of  the  school,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  ability  of  the  master  himself  in 
matters  of  business.  The  figures  given  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
groups  are  fairly  accurate — precise  statements  having  been  obtained 
from  several  masters;  and  for  the  Board  and  parochial  schools  the 
figures  were  obtained  from  ofiicial  sources. 

The  incomes  of  the  masters  and  tutors — or  professors,  as  we  call 
them — in  the  universities,  vary  somewhat,  though  not  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  of  the  colleges  themselves.  The  incomes  of  the  various 
colleges  at  Oxford  range  from  $10,590  at  Worcester  to  $159,885  at 
Christ  Church;  and  at  Cambridge  University  from  $23,545  at  Mag- 
dalen to  $175,935  at  King's.  Heads  of  colleges  receive,  however, 
from  $5,000  to  $7,500,  roughly  speaking.  The  head  of  Christ 
Church,  being  dean  of  the  cathedral  as  well  as  head  of  his  college, 
and  also  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University,  has  an  income  of  $11,250,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  has  about  $10,000;  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
A  fellowship  is  worth  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  and  these  are  gener- 
ally combined  with  lectureships  worth  perhaps  $750  more.  These, 
again,  lead  on  to  tutorships,  which  depend  upon  fees  as  at  the  Ger- 

'  The  salaries  paid  in  the  Wesleyan  schools  are  higher  because  they. have  no 
schools  in  country  villages,  nor  to  any  extent  in  the  poor  parts  of  towns  ;  and  the 
comparatively  few  schools  that  they  still  keep  open  have  a  high  avei-age  of  sal- 
ary, as  a  consequence  of  this,  and  not  through  any  different  degree  or  form  of  piety 
that  expresses  itself  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Hence  theologians  must 
remember  that  this  offers  no  material  ff«-  party  purposes,  but  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  that  statement  which  claims  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  lies, — lies, 
d — d  lies,  and  statistics ! 
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man  universities,  and  may  be  roughly  put  at  $2,000.  Professor- 
ships vary  enormously,  according  to  the  endowments  of  the  chair 
and  fees,  and  range  from  $250  to  $5,000.  At  Cambridge  there  is 
much  and  very  expensive  private  tuition,  amounting,  indeed,  almost 
to  a  scandal ;  at  Oxford  there  is  less.  A  man  with  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  first-rate  "  coach"  may  make  a  large  amount  every  year  from 
tutoring  alone, — far  more  than  is  made  by  tutors  in  our  colleges. 

No  question  is  more  discussed  in  the  Establishment  to-day  than 
that  of  the  greatly  diminished  incomes  of  its  clergy.  It  has  come  to 
be  more  than  a  serious  question  and  is  now  menacing  the  very  life 
of  the  Church.  The  agricultural  depression  in  England  has  cut  into 
the  incomes  of  these  men,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  rentals  derived 
from  glebe  lands  for  their  payment.  To  give  an  idea  of  how  rapidly 
incomes  have  decreased,  there  were,  in  1880,  2,587  benefices  with 
incomes  under  $1,000;  now  there  are  4,173  benefices  in  this  class. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  benefices  in  England  and 
Wales  are  now  under  $1,000,  and  there  are  1,379  with  an  average 
income  of  less  than  $320  a  year.  In  12,142  benefices  out  of  the 
total  number  of  14,108  in  the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
net  value  of  the  benefice  is  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  these  very  much  less.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  from  these 
figures  what  the  average  income  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  to-day.  The  incomes  of  dissenting  ministers  in  England 
range  from  $500  and  less  to  about  $3,000  in  the  larger  towns,  while 
perhaps  a  dozen  men  of  such  exceptional  histrionic  talents  as  the 
Eev,  Joseph  Parker  of  London  receive  $5,000.  The  incomes  of 
ministers  in  our  large  cities,  which  range  from  $3,500  to  $15,000 
(including  fees  and  perquisites),  are  unknown  here,  and  such  yearly 
accumulations  from  writing,  lecturing,  and  general  mountebanking 
as  are  made  by  a  few  American  ministers  are  unheard  of. 

In  the  ranks  of  writers  and  journalists  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  put 
limits  to  incomes,  even  though  the  profession  have  no  modesty  in 
saying  with  Boileau : 

"  Qu'  on  peut  sans  crime, 
Tirer  de  ces  ecrits  un  profit  legitime. " 

The  writing  of  educational  books  is  most  profitable,  and  a  man 
whose  Latin  grammar  is  taken  by  the  public  schools  makes  a  for- 
tune. There  are  probably  some  250  people  in  England  making  some 
kind  of  a  living  by  writing  novels.  Of  these  about  50,  with  this 
and  other  work,  clear  over  $5,000  a  year;  a  dozen  make  $10,000, 
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and  perhaps  two  or  three  $15,000.  Essayists  and  poets  as  a  rule 
make  nothing,  and  the  great  majority  of  novelists  make  nothing, 
which  is  very  right  and  proper.  Journalists  of  the  first  rank  make 
$5,000  a  year,  but,  except  a  very  few  editors,  none  reach  $10,000. 
Journalists  who  are  reporters  or  paragraphists  and  do  all  kinds  of 
work  make  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  and  have  none  of  that  "  delicious 
celebrity"  which  M.  Zola,  with  genuine  Gallic  effeminacy,  rates  so 
highly.  Most  of  the  work  on  English  journals  is  done  as  piece-work 
and  not  by  salaried  employees,  and  not  only  is  the  piece-work  paid 
poorly,  but  salaries,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  small. 
Where  the  editor  has  a  proprietary  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Times,"  the  "  Daily  News,"  and  perhaps  other  papers,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  estimates.  The  "  Times"  pays  certain  leader-writers  as 
much  as  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year,  and  the  "  Standard"  has  one  or  two 
men  on  its  permanent  staff  who  receive  as  much.  Such  a  paper  as 
the  "St.  James  Gazette"  probably  pays  its  editor  $5,000;  the 
"Daily  Chronicle,"  $-1,000;  the  "Globe,"  a  small  conservative 
paper  of  little  weight,  not  more  than  $2,500.  The  "  Times"  pays 
$25  for  a  column  of  1,800  words  of  inside  matter,  and  $20  for  the 
same  amount  of  minor  matter.  The  "  Standard"  pays  $15  to  $20 
for  1,600  words.  The  big  quarterlies  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  page, 
and  top  pay  is  $5  for  500  words.  The  "  Saturday  Keview, "  whose 
editor  is  paid  about  $4,000  a  year,  and  the  "Spectator,"  whose 
editor  has  a  proprietary  interest,  used  to  pay  $18  for  2,000  words: 
they  now  pay  less.  That  blue-eyed  and  vegetarian  convei'sationalist, 
Mr.  Bronson  Alcott,  whose  proudest  title  to  fame  is  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  "Little  Women,"  used  to  say  that  all  things  are 
spiral!  Certainly  all  things  are  related.  The  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  has  made  it  so  that  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  their 
assistants  now  spend  their  evenings — many  of  them — learning  a  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  a  kind  of  cramped,  polite,  and  finical  Eng- 
lish. Their  first  use  of  these  lady -like  acquirements  is  in  writing 
for  the  papers,  until  now  there  is  a  vast  excess  over  the  demand  of 
light-weight  newspaper  hacks;  and  in  the  great  mass  of  the  second- 
class  journals  the  superficial  omniscience  of  the  hobbledehoy  literary 
man  reigns  supreme. 

In  looking  over  these  figures,  one  sees  at  once  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  this  paper  is  well  borne  out.  Probably  the 
only  apothegm  in  the  New  Testament  universally  put  in  practice  in 
this  land  of  top-hat-and-black-coat  religion  is  the  one   promising 
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much  to  him  that  hath,  and  a  serious  diminution  of  nothing  to  him 
that  hath  nothing.  A  great  noble,  say  like  the  Earl  of  Roseberry, 
who  is  at  once  the  owner  of  a  successful  racing-stable,  the  cabinet 
minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  accepted  and  respected  umpire 
in  the  late  coal -miners'  dispute,  has  more  of  what  this  world  can 
give  than  mortal  has  often  had  here  below;  while  the  submerged 
tenth  are  deeper  in  the  mud  than  any  moccasin-and-blanket-wearing 
savage  of  our  Western  plains.  This  is  by  no  means  an  implication 
that  the  successful  are  tyrannical  oppressors,  and  the  mediocre  de- 
luded serfs,  for  there  are  probably  more  men  in  the  present  House  of 
Lords  who  need  no  patent  of  nobility  to  make  good  their  claim  to 
leadership  than  in  our  bullionized  Senate.  If  this  awful  chasm  be- 
tween success  and  comparative  failure  is  bad,  it  is  due  not  to  mon- 
archical institutions  and  feudal  traditions  alone,  but  to  an  economic 
problem  still  unsolved.  There  is  no  such  difference  between  the 
income  of  success  and  the  income  of  mediocrity  with  us,  and  one 
may  say  merely  that  success  is  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
means  more  in  England,  and  that  failure  means  less  in  America. 
The  following  shows  at  a  glance  what  is  thus  emphasized : 

Annuities  to  fourteen  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  $3, 000, 000  per  annum. 
Living- wage  miner  with  family  (estimated  by  one  of  them) ,  $390. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  $75, 000  a  year. 
Average  clerical  income,  $600  a  year. 

Attorney-general,  $65, 000  a  year. 

Average  barrister  making  anything,  $1,200  a  year. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  physician,  $80, 000  to  $100, 000  a  year. 
Average  medical  man,  $1,200  a  year. 

Head  of  great  public  school,  $30, 000  to  $40, 000  a  year. 
Sub-master  iu  small  school,  $500. 

Editor  and  part  owner  of  great  newspaper,  $25, 000  or  more  a  year. 
Hack  writer,  $800  or  less  a  year. 

Macaulay,  "History  of  England,"  $750,000. 

Scott's  novels,  etc.,  (about)  $1,000,000. 

Essayists,  poets,  majority  of  novelists, — practically  nothing. 

Dissenting  minister  (very  popular) ,  $5,000  a  year. 
Dissenting  minister  of  least  "  drawing  power, "  $450  a  year. 

Judiciary  (well-paid)  : 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  $40, 000  a  year. 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  $50, 000  a  year. 

Judges  in  county  and  city  courts,  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Cabinet  ministers,  $25, 000  a  year. 

Price  Collier, 
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